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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. Ап excellent‘example of Indoor Portraiture. By E, Т. HOLDING. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Societys-vecent Exhibition. 
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А Happy New Year; “The A. P. and 
P. N” Competitions; Exposures 
im January; Winter and Work; 
Carbon Printing and Full Control, 
ала the R. P. S. Ccuncil are dis- 
cussed under Topics of the Week 


P: 3,4 
Topics Sor Discussion at Socius 
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In this, the first issue for the New Year, we have to 
thank the great number of readers who have so kindly 
sent seasonable greetings during the past 

A HAPPY week. We wish them all а happy and pros- 
NEW YEAR. perous New Year, both photographically and 
otherwise. It is always a pleasure to know 

that THE A. P. is so well appreciated both at home 
and abroad, and our readers may rest assured that no 
efforts will be spared in keeping the paper’s utility for 
all photographic workers ever before us. A title-page 


“ Open” Nights 
The Camera as ап А id in Е joe: 
tioncering, by F. C. L. - - P. 
The‘ Pictorialist,” бу Dr. Graves P. 6 
The “Null” Method of Focussing, [4 
A. Vincent Eisden- 
А Small Spectroscopic Camera fr 
Occasional Measurements, 
Thorne Baker, AR. P.S P 7 TMt Christmas аг, 
Photographers 4 have Met: 
Alvin Langdon Coburn - 
Portfolio Criticism: 


Right Lines, by H. E. Powell Heg ins —“ 


Lighting ; Lack of Cor. tact - $. 
. Ж. Among the Societies, by “ Ariel” p 

Week.y Competition. - - - f 
In Кему - > > $ 
ГАА, P." Сайын . b. 


А р% Illustrations :— 
—' The Flowing Tide," by F. 
by Т. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. . - Ж. 


E. T. Hold ng - Л. 
-»9 —'The Bride,” by F. Dainton p. 12 
A Growl, by —“The Mil," by H. E. Powell 
- P. 10 Higgins - - ME 77 
Portrait,” by H. SIR 
Corke, F.R.P. 5; 
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Frank M. E Ries MT M 
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TOPICS анк] 


called are: (1) The Beginners’ Competition, open to 
those who have never won a prize in a 

OTHER photographic competition or exhibition; 
COMPETITIONS. (2) the special competition founded on 
the article on “ Photographic Puns ”’ 

appearing ın THE A. P. Christmas Number, in which 
cash prizes of a guinea and half a guinea are offered 
(closing January 15); (3) the competition for the Hinton 
Memorial Medal, for the best landscape photograph 
(closing January 15); and (4) the competition specially 


y: and index for the last volume will be ready shortly, and for Colonial readers. Particulars of all these competi- 
a glance through this will convince any new reader of tions have appeared in previous issues, and coupons are 

^ {Һе great number and variety of articles, matter and again given in the present issue. 

qv. illustrations that are being provided. е oo 


е е е 
The remarkable success that has attended Tur A. P. 
AND P. N. Weekly Competition and the Beginners’ 
Competition during the past year 
“ТИЕ A. P. AND P. N." has convinced us that no better 
WEEKLY COMPETITION. or more helpful form of competi- 
tion is desirable or possible. Not 
only do readers have the benefit of а well-conducted 
competition with substantial weekly art ges, but every 
competitor who encloses stamped addtesscd: wrapper for 
the purpose receives a written criticism of"his or her 
print. Since the Weekly Competition’ has been 
organised, upwards of forty thoustittd (40,000) photo- 
graphs have been through our hands and criticised, and 
it is pleasing to look back through the award lists in 
past issues, not necessarily those of the Weekly Compe- 
tition, but in other competitions we have held, and to 
note among the prize-winners the names of those who 
have subsequently become well known in the world of 
photography апа are to-day counted amongst its 
leaders. The letters of appreciation received from grati- 
fied competitors are a sure sign of the popularity of the 
competition and the place it fills. 


9 90 е 
Other competitions to which our readers' attention is 


What different or new kinds of subjects does the 
amateur photographer look for in January? As a rule, 
he has short spells of white frost, 

EXPOSURES IN skating, snowstorms, gales, and rain. 
JANUARY. Each of these phases of °“ winter ’’ 
has its photographic possibilities, and 

it is as well to be prepared for them. The hours 
during which one can use the camera are, of 
course, strictly limited, and ten o'clock to half-past 
two is about the limit for anything like a normal 
quick exposure. The sun, when it does appear, 
is right down near the horizon, which means that the 
rays are filtered through an unusually large amount of 
atmosphere, with the result that the light IS to some 
extent vellow to golden red, and its actinic powers con- 
siderably diminished. For frost photographs, as well 
as for snow scenes, backed orthochromatic plates will 
be found the best for winter landscape work. If the 
present month favour us with a little skating, remember 
that ice pictures generally offer some good opportunities 
for winter snapshots. Skating is essentially a graceful 
sport, and people who leave their cameras behind often 
regret it. Focal-plane shutters and ultra-rapid plates 
are here necessary. А word may well be said about 
dark-rooms. If the dark-room has no’ means. of. Heat- 
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ing, it тау be found simpler to give a liberal exposure 
where possible than to heat up one's solutions. Warm- 
ing developers, etc., must be done systematically or not 
at all; and where only occasional work is done, the 
bother is often not looked upon as “ worth it." Every- 
thing tends towards slowness in the very cold weather; 
and until the brilliant snow scene appears, with its 
extraordinary actinic qualities, it will be well to give 
rather more than the calculated exposure. 
ео Gg F 

The action of cold in retarding the process of de- 
velopment has been discussed so many times that the 
photographic worker who fails to realise 
the influence of cold and the desirability 
of keeping the dark-room at a comfort- 
able temperature must be dull indeed. It 
may perhaps not be going too far to suggest that every 
phase of photographic work 18 made more difficult and 
more trying by the cold weather. А German contem- 
porary points out what often happens when printing-out 
is performed in cold weather. The frame containing 
the negative and the printing-out paper 1s often taken 
out of doors, where all attains the temperature of the 
external atmosphere. When the frame is brought 
‘nside the house, either for ascertaining the progress of 
the printing or for changing the sheet, there 15 
frequently a slight deposit of dew on the whole or on а 
part of the face of the negative, and the moisture thus 
deposited leads to the ruin of the negative by the diffu- 
sion of silver salts from the paper into the gelatinous 
stratum of the negative. The above is only an 
example of the manv wavs in which winter troubles may 
affect the photographic worker. 

е ев 

Тһе simpler and easier form of the carbon process, 
known as single transfer, is eulogised in American 
Photography, and the advantages 
of the method fully justify the 


WINTER AND 
WORK. 


CARBON PRINTING 


AND FULL CONTROL. eulogy. Whatever may be the 
character of the negative, the 
single transfer carbon method will do it justice. The 


negative may be thin or dense, soft or sharply defined, 
fully gradated, or having limited or controlled tone 
values. In these various cases the rendering may be 
exact or not, at the will of the worker. Control may 
step in at the sensitising, by more or rapid drying, by 
the length of time that the tissue is kept after the sensi- 
tising, and more especially by the temperature of the 
water used for development, and the duration of the 
development. As regards the tissue, there is a full choice 
of pigments and tints; but ordinarily there is an incon- 
venient limitation in the matter of the transfer paper 
upon which the carbon picture is to be developed; but it 
is pointed out that if the worker gelatinises his own 
transfer paper, he can make use of any kind or quality, 
provided only that it will stand prolonged soaking in 
warm water. Indeed, it matters not if the paper already 
bears a letterpress or lithographed border, design, or 
inscription. The size consists of бо grains of fine gela- 
tine in 4 ounces of water; and when complete solution is 
effected bv the heat of a water bath, an addition is 
made of 2 fluid drachms of a 10 per cent. solution of 
chrome alum. If the size clots or coagulates, no 
matter; but it is used when quite hot and well frictioned 
over the paper bv means of a soft sponge. One coating 
or more mav be given, according to the texture of the 
paper; but the sheets must be dried before the next coat- 


ing is laid. The negative is used in a reversed sense 
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for single transfer carbon printing—that is to say, the 
Image side of the negative must be away from the 
tissue when the exposure is made. In the case of a 
glass negative, this тау sometimes involve printing by 
approximately parallel light to ensure a high degree of 
sharpness, the printing frame being placed at the bottom 
of a rather deep box. 
5 а g 


The current number of the R. P. S. Journal contains 
the nomination paper for the election of council and 
officers for the forthcoming year. А con- 
THE R. P. 8. siderable amount of speculation is rife as to 
COUNCIL. the likely successor of Mr. Mummery in 
the presidential chair. We understand 
that Mr. Mummery will not again stand for the presi- 
dency next vear, although it would be extremely dithcult 
to find another member of the society more capable or 
fitted for the ofhce. The vear has been a momentous 
one for the society, which has done much good and 
useful work, in spite of many adverse conditions. Every 
member of the societv who is entitled to vote has the 
right to nominate one member ав president, four as 
vice-presidents, one as treasurer, and twenty members 
as ordinary members of the council. А note on the 
nomination form, referring to the annual exhibition, 
1910, states that the council have again decided that no 
medals shall be offered, either in the pictorial or technical 
sections of the exhibition, and that the selecting com- 
mittees will be appointed bv the council. "The nomina- 
tion papers for the new council should be addressed to 
the secretary of the society, and dispatched so that they 
may arrive at 35, Russell Square, London, W.C., not 
later than Monday, January 10. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN" 
NIGHTS. 
Plans for the new vear. The winter programme. Revival of 


interest in photographic society work. Arrangements for record 
and survey work in your district during the coming season. 
The utility of the suggestions given in this column every week. 
The extent to which they are used and enlarged upon. 

Photographic prints for THE А. P. ann P. М. competition, 
which closes January 15. Suggestions for titles and the means 
of carrying them out. 

Ethics of exhibiting. Ought a picture which has won an 
award in a society's exhibition to be available in any other 
competition in that society? 

The various methods of estimating the exposure and of 
making the exposure. The old-fashioned way of reducing all to 
one observation, an inspection of the vividness of the image on 
the ground glass. In other words, the use of the focussing 
screen ав ап actinometer, exposure meter, ог sensitometer. This 
principle as applied to the timing of exposures іп the case of 
interiors, as explained іп Wellcome's Exposure Record (p. 230, 
1000 edition). Application of this principle to general work. 
Adverse influence of bright light on the eyes, and means of 
shading. 

Obviously the above method is inapplicable when there is no 
focussing screen to the camera, but the principle of least visi- 
bility and gauged brilliancy can be applied by making use of a 
separate device no larger than a watch. Discussion of any 
experiences with such devices. | 

The desirable degree of intensity for a negative; with speci- 
mens, and, when practicable, side by side lantern projec- 
tions. The average or general negative for all-round printing 


methods. When a negative may be specially thin or specially 
dense for “effects.” Adaptation of the printing process to the 
negative Cases in which a commercial printing paper is sold 


in several grades or qualities to suit different classes of nega- 
tive. Covering the printing frame with sheet of coloured glass 
to realise a denser print from a thin negative. The use of weak 
and strong bichromate sensitising solutions, or weak and strong 
silver sensitising solutions to adapt printing methods to the 
negatives. 
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many facts by the 
eye than the ear. 
; Moreover, when a 
speaker is addressing a large and not over-quiet 
assembly, a few words may easily be missed, and the 
imperfect sentences convey to the hearers exactly the 
meaning the speaker intended they should not con- 
vey. But a lantern screen picture or diagram can be 
seen by all, and can be displayed for some seconds, so 
that, compared with the transitory spoken word, it has 
a far more lasting effect on the mind. 

Now there are various ways in which the lantern 
slide may be used for engaging the attention of a 
political meeting. Before the speeches commence, we 
might throw on the screen the portraits of the leaders 
of the political party; and if a few crisp sentences from 
their speeches can be sandwiched in between the 
portraits (in the form of written slides) on the screen, 
the variety will help to make the time pass quickly. 

One need hardly say that portraits, not only of the 
candidates for the district, but also of their more promi- 
nent supporters, will be found welcome. To these may 
be added the local mayor, aldermen, chief of police, 
fire brigade, clergy, and other public characters. Any 
local person who has made a mark in the greater world 
as scientist, artist, sportsman, etc., will also afford a 
welcome variety. 
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Political Pabulum 

There is, however, a much more useful purpose for 
the lantern, viz., that of bringing home to the great 
mass of the rank and file of the district such questions 
as Free Trade and Protection. For example, suppose 
one slide to show a dock scene, and a lot of English 
workmen unloading a vessel of duty-free goods at Hull, 
Grimsby, Bristol, London, etc., such, for instance, as 
foreign-made doors, window frames, and other products 
of the carpenter's labour. The next slide might then 
show а carpenter's shop, with a board saying, '' This 
shop to be let or sold." It would not require any very 
great effort of mind to connect cause and effect. 

The average working man, naturally enough, is fully 
alive to the importance of fostering his own industry, 
but often fails to see that what is true in his case is 
true in other cases. Thus the Islington man recognises 
that the importation of foreign-made furniture is 
against his interests, but does not recognise that foreign- 
made leather is equally against the interest of his 
brother in Bermondsey. Therefore, whether one is in 
favour of Free Trade or Protection—and doubtless there 
is much to be said on both sides—the pictures should 
be so contrived as to make their meaning instantly 
apparent by extreme simplicity and directness. 

Thus, if one is showing a building that is falling into 
disrepair, it is more important to bring out this point 
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than it is to bother too much about 
а decorative composition. The 
general public like their pictorial 
facts sharply defined. | 

In the next few weeks events are likely to move at a 
considerable speed, and therefore the slide maker should 
make himself familiar with any and every process of 
producing his results in the least possible time. 
Technical quality may well be sacrificed to rapidity of 
production. The following practical points should be 
kept in mind. 

Practical Notes. 

Names, numbers of votes, etc., may easily be written 
with a fine-pointed pen and waterproof ink (such as 
Higgins’, etc.) on the film of a lantern plate. A few 
unexposed or undeveloped lantern plates should be 
fixed out, washed, and dried, and thus kept ready for 
use. Stale plates or those with foggy edges may also 
thus be used. Old spoilt lantern slides may likewise be 
utilised by clearing out the image with a strong hypo- 
ferricyanide reducer, washing and drying. 

The waterproof ink soon dries if the slide is held in 
front of a fire or over a gas jet or lamp. Thus, during 
a speech an election result may come along over the 
wires, and the alert lanternist ought to be able to put 
the figures on the screen in less than five minutes after 
receiving the news, if he is properly prepared before- 
hand. 

It may be worth while mentioning that, in case of 
emergency, а 3} by 31 in. piece of fine ground-glass 
may be used and written on with a rather soft pencil. 
This may be used just as it 15; but of course the ground- 
glass stops a good deal of light. The ground side may 
be coated with ordinary negative varnish, and this 
renders the grain very much less visible and the effect 
more contrastful. It will also be found that the same 
effect can be got equally well and quicker by coating 
the ground side with plain collodion, and this dries in 
a few seconds. Such ground-glass can easily be cleaned 
with a tuft of rag and methvlated spirit, and is then 
ready for service again. 

Other Applications of Photography. 

Of course, the pictorial postcard readily lends itself 
to portraits, groups, and so forth; but its small size is 
not very likely to make any lasting effect unless it can 
be made to excite a little curiosity. This may perhaps 
be done by making it serve to convey а conundrum, e. g., 
‘‘ Why is [here comes a portrait] like the Tower of 
London,’’ etc. For an answer, which may be written 
on the other side, one might sav, ‘‘ Because he is all on 
the square,’ or “ Not so formidable as he pretends to 
be,’’ according to the views of the postcard maker and 
his convictions. If one happens to be living at the 
end of a rather narrow street, perhaps a friendly neigh- 
bour might be induced to co-operate by letting down 
from an upper window in front of his house a white 
sheet tacked to a long curtain-pole, and so placed that 
you, with your own lantern, can throw an image on 
to his screen across the/street, > с 
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Line Sketches of Portraits on Lantern Slides. 

For the benefit of those who do not often concern 
themselves with making lantern slides, it may perhaps 
be just as well to explain how a lantern ‘slide made in the 
usual way can easily be converted into a line drawing. 
On the tilm of the slide the lines required are drawn 
over the photographic image with a mapping-pen and 
waterproof ink. The ink is allowed to dry thoroughly. 
The slide is now immersed in a rather strong hypo and 
ferricyanide reducer, and left there until the image is 
entirely removed. The plate is then well washed and 
dried. In this way, with patience and a steady hand, 
one can quite easily produce quite striking portrait 
sketches, if only it be kept in mind that the fewer the 
lines so employed the better. Similarly by fixing out 
the plate first, washing, and drying it, and then laying 
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THINK there comes а time to every advanced 
worker in the ranks of pictorial photography when 
the natural and mechanical fetters of his craft 
limit his range of expression, and he feels he does 

not get '' forrader." There is the inevitable barrier, 
and he goes on butting his head against it; and the 
head being often ligneous neither seems to suffer. 
What can he do? ‘There would seem to be a choice of 
alternatives; there is a point beyond which he may not 
go if his work is still to be considered legitimate, other- 
wise it ceases to be—photography. 

If his flights are checked, if he cannot soar in pace 
with the glory of his conceptions, if his wings are 
clipped, he may cast aside Camera and Co., and let his 
powers have free expansion in other and plastic media. 

But he has not the art training, the necessary know- 
ledge, skill of hand and technique, to paint or draw or 
carve? Ah! well, then he is only a pseudo-artist, a 
charlatan who makes his machine do the thing for which 
he takes, with a smug and self-satisfied smile, so sweetlv 
the credit ! 

I have known more than one man of strikingly 
original conception who has come to this pass. Опе, 
who made a name some few years ago and is not heard 
of to-day, said to me, “ No; I have done with it. I 
can't get any farther. The limits of the thing cramp 
me, and I am chucking it up! " It was his only plan, 
since he could do nothing without the camera. Very 
sad! And how I wept for him! Сап we wonder that 
artists have looked down on photographers? Have we 
the right to call ourselves artists, if we make the 
camera achieve our pictures, any more than a man who 
makes a piano-plaver achieve his music has the right 
to call himself a musician? (I am not here speaking of 
the use of such an instrument by one.) Апа then I ask 
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it over an original of апу kind, a line drawing тау be 
traced out. 
Other Outlets for Photographic Activity. 

The possessor of a camera—in fact, any amateur— 
may easily turn his hobby to good account during the 
next week or so, up to the time of the General Election, 
in a variety of wavs, for the benefit of the party he is 
interested in. Picture postcards and lantern slides be- 
fore the date of the election, also snapshots of the 
progress of the polling and incidents of the frav, both 
before and on the day, will generally be acceptable for 
reproduction in the illustrated papers, if the event de- 
picted is of sufficiently striking interest. Іп any case, a 
camera and plenty of plates should be ready to hand 
and the dark-room prepared for a sudden rush of de- 
veloping and print-making. 


МАРДА ^ ARMANI 
The "Pictorialist. 


A PERSONAL COMMENT. 
By Dr. FREDZRICK GRAVES. 
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myself, What do we expect? Is there to be no limit to 
anything? Has painting advanced so wonderfully 
beyond the stage at which Velasquez left it? 

I used to think there was a wonderful future for pic- 
torial photography. There may be. I do hope I 
shouldn’t be rude to anvbody who dared to say there 
wasn't! But there’s no knowing. 

And so why should we not be content? If we can 
produce pictures that please, what more do we want? 
Do we expect a camera to achieve earthquakes or aero- 
planes ? 

Still, I think that for the soaring ambition that ands 
itself checked in the art of expressing its conceptions in 
photography, there is but опе course—it must turn 
from the camera and learn to express itself in a more 
fluid medium. 

Some of the most advanced exhibited work of the dav 
has failure stamped upon it for this reason. It is con- 
temptible as art; an artist would produce a far finer 
thing of its type; and if the worker would only have the 
courage to fling aside the thing that cramps him, and 
learn to use a more flexible medium, һе would succeed. 
It is pitiable to see a man striving to do a thing, and 
failing miserably, where, by other means, a first- -vear 
art student would produce the very thing—a success. 

А photographer never seems to see this. Why is it? 
The lack of real art training, I suppose. But for this 
lack (and that of the sense of humour), we should be 
spared the pitiful smudges of fogs, and winter mists, 
and silhouettes, and other obvious and awful fakes (for 
without the title no one on this wearv earth could find 
either the right way up or meaning) that in the present 
age of photographic charlatanism are hung апа 
accepted as works of art! 

Why, I could name—but I won't ! 
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Tuis method is some- 
times very convenient, and 
since it requires only such 
apparatus as the amateur 
can make himself, it is 
somewhat surprising that it 
is not more often used. 
Some workers experience a 
little difficulty in focussing 
by the ordinary method on 
a ground-glass screen, and 
these, especially, are urged 
to give the ‘‘ Null ’’ method 
a trial. It will also be 
found useful when dealing 
4 with certain badly lit 
objects, and is especially 
suitable for subjects in which straight lines are present, 
such as in architectural work. Since it is possible that 
some readers may not appreciate the simplicity of the 
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method and of the facts upon which it 15 based, perhaps 
it will not be out of place if these are briefly stated. 

Focussing merely means adjusting the position of the 
lens until the image formed by it lies in the same plane 
as that occupied by.the sensitive film, the ground face 
of the glass focussing screen being adjusted to occupy 
this position. In the ordinary visual method of focussing, 
the camera is racked in and out until the image appears 
as sharply defined as possible. It is then known that 
the image lies in the same plane as the ground surface, 
and hence in that which will be occupied by the sensitive 
film. It is obvious that any other method which will 
attain the same end can be used, and the method now 
described depends upon observing, not the sharpness 
of definition of the image on a screen, but upon the 
presence or absence of parallax between any given part 
of the image and a line or series of lines placed in the 
plane which will be occupied by the sensitive surface 
of the plate. 

Let the ground-glass screen be replaced by a sheet of 
plain glass upon which a fine line has been ruled, the 
side of the glass bearing the line being placed towards 
the lens. Let us observe what happens when the 
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camera is racked in and out, with the aid of the accom- 
panying diagram. 

X' is the image of a point X formed by the lens C. 
D is the section of a piece of plain glass upon which is a 
mark L. In order that a sharply defined photograph 
may be obtained it is necessary that the image X' should 
coincide with L. If X' does not coincide with L, then 
on looking at the image first from the direction А and 
then from direction B, it will appear first on one side, 
and then on the other, of the mark L. In other words, 
as the eye is moved from A to B there will appear to be 
relative motion between X' and L. If, however, by 
racking the camera in we adjust the relative position о! 
the lens C and glass D until X' coincides with L (as is 
shown by position D' on the diagram), then, no matter 
from what point X' and L are observed, their relative 
positions will not alter. 

Hence, in order to obtain a sharp photograph, it is 
only necessary so to adjust the lens that there is no rela- 
tive movement between the image and a mark placed in 
the plane of the sensitive surface, when 
viewed from different angles. 

It will be seen that the theory of this 
method is very simple, and, in practice, it is 
equally so. It is obvious that the method 
will be the more accurate the finer the mark, 
and for very fine work it would, no doubt, 
be necessary to use a plate of glass speciallv 
ruled. For most practical purposes, how- 
ever, this is not necessary, and it will be found 
that much simpler means can be devised. А 
method which will at once suggest itself is to photo- 
graph a series of fine lines, drawn in Indian ink 
on a large scale, and to use a positive made from 
the negative thus obtained, in place of the ordinarv 
focussing screen. Good use can also be made of an 
unexposed fixed-out plate, the film of which is ruled over 
by very fine scratches made by a thin sharp edge such as 
that of a razor. Indeed, the use of a fixed plate, or of 
lines photographed on to a plate, has the advantage 
that, on account of the presence of gelatine film, it is 
possible to see the image as upon a ground-glass screen, 
only not so clearly. Thus one is able to see exactly 
what is included on the plate, and to arrange the com- 
position. 

It will be found convenient to have a series of lines, 
rather than one, or there may be some difficulty in find- 
ing a suitable part of the image near enough to a line to 
permit of seeing easily the presence or absence of 
parallax. Lines about 1 inch apart, both horizontal and 
vertical, will be found convenient, but this is a matter 
for personal judgment. 
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A Small Spectroscopic Camera for Occasional Measurements. 


Ву Т. THORNE BAKER, Е.С.5., F.R.P.S. 


T recently became necessary to make several photographic 
| records of the attenuation of certain spectrum lines in 

spark spectra produced with self induction in the spark 
circuit—an instance where photographic recording was of 
great assistance in controlling electrical measurements. As 
the camera used for the spectro-photographs is one readily 
arranged by anyone possessing a rigid spectrometer, some 
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particulars may be of interest to readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. 

It is rather unfortunate that so few spectrometers (or 
spectroscopes) can be obtained at a moderate cost that are 
made on proper lines as regards rigidity. The only obvious 
satisfactory way of building a spectroscope of maximum 
rigidity for weight of material is to counterbalance the tele- 
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scope with a counterpoise. In the diagram shown in 
figure 1, T is the telescope, P the prism table, and 
C is a counterpoise; in most instruments of moderate 
price there is no counterpoise, and the telescope is merely 


attached to a collar which revolves round the axis. The 


` Fig. 1. 


instrument used for the experiments has a six-inch circle 
graduated іп half-degrees, and an accurately counterpoised 
telescope, and is one of the very few obtainable within a 
limit of fifteen or sixteen pounds.* 

As only a quarter or even less of the spectrum was 
wanted, a small camera was employed, and I used a little 
camera such as is made and sold by two or three microscope 
manufacturers, taking a plate 2} by 1% in. in size—quarter- 
quarter-plate—and destined actually to fit over the eyepiece 
of an ordinary microscope. These cameras cost only a few 
shillings, and are provided with a well made double dark 
slide. The latter wants to be carefully rubbed at the sides 
with smooth sand-paper so that it fits very easily. 

The camera was attached as follows. The sliding part 
telescope of the spectrometer containing the eyepiece was 
removed, and in its place a plain sliding tube fitted, with a 
flange at one end to attach to the camera. At the camera 
end of this tube an inner tube was fitted to take the eyepiece 
of the telescope. This tube is also adjustable, being pro- 
vided with a regulating pin as shown, which can be moved 
backwards or forwards in a slit cut in the brass outer tube. 

By now removing the prism from the table the slit can be 
sharplv focussed upon the screen of the camera by illu- 
minating the slit and having the collimator and telescope in 
line. The prism is then replaced, in approximately correct 
position, and the telescope turned through the necessary 


angle to see the spectrum, or portion of it, upon the ground 
* W. Wilson is the maker. 
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glass. Two finely ruled cross lines, giving the centre of the 
focussing screen, should be provided, and then, using mono- 
chromatic light, such as the green mercury line, the prism 
can be brought into the position of minimum deviation. 
The portion of the spectrum required can be enlarged by 
having the camera further from the telescope objective, and 
bv then adjusting the position of the eyepiece by means of 
the pin. 

The work in question necessitated the comparison of the 
attenuation effects of inductance coils of various geometrical 
shapes used in wireless telegraphy by comparing the inten- 
sity of a known air line with a given metallic line in a spark 
spectrum. The frequency of the oscillations in a spark 


circuit is given by the expression — | 2-2, Where C and L 
2т VCL 
are respectively the capacity and inductance. If C be kept 
constant, and L increased, or even varied in geometrical 
form, the relative brightness of the metal and air lines varies 
considerably. Thus two results are shown in the photo- 
graphs in fig. 2. The two lines selected аге marked with 
Vemarks. In the first instance L consisted of one single 
circular turn of wire 3 cm. diameter; in the second, twelve 
similar turns. The relative attenuation of an air line and a 


INDUCTANCE |. 15 SECONDS’ EXPOSURE. 


INDUCTANCE 12]. APPROX. SAME EXPOSURE. 


Fig. 2. 


metallic line in the spark spectrum is some function of the 
frequency of the oscillations, and this function requires ex- 
haustive study owing to the sudden importance of oscillating 
spark circuits caused by the progress of wireless telegraphy. 


Го the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAFHZ2 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


THE FUTURE OF PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SIR,—Some people have the gift of doing the right thing 
at the right moment, and you evidently possess this gift by 
putting before the pictorial workers in photography the ques- 
tion, “Тһе Future of Pictorial Photography in Great Britain.” 

Art is not concerned with the national or social standpoint, 
so that this question of the future of pictorial work appeals 
to the whole photographic world. Of the replies you have 
published in A. P. AND P. N. of December 14, the most sound (in 
my estimation) are those of Messrs. Furley Lewis, W. Cadby, 
Keighlev, Dudley Johnston, A. Marshall, and J. C. Warburg. 
The photographic world is at present suffering from over-pro- 
duction, clever works they may be, and perfect technique in 
niost cases, but subjects seem to be exhausted, and the con- 
sequence 1s, we get mannerisms, and a slavishly following after 
some well-known worker, either in prcoess, style, or subject 
matter. 

We have had the “ Sunshine and Shade," “ Misty Morning," 
etc., etc., until we are sick of them, and those who would 
aspire to fame are completely out of it unless they follow 
the prevailing fashion; we have mounting and framing also 


to consider (another fashion). Pictorial photography to the 
majority of workers is an expensive hobby, and we cannot all 
send our work to the fountain-head, we have to be content 
with our provincial shows, and put up with judging by (in some 
cases) incompetent men, who are mostly influenced by their 
own standard of work—and the ''faddists." There are far 
too many judges, and yet too few. "There are men who have 
jumped to the front rank in the course of two or three years by 
being successful in various exhibitions, and influenced by 
opportunity and a well-filled purse, who are sought after by the 
secretaries of exhibitions in the provinces because they are 
popular (probably the only recommendation they possess), to act 
as judges. 

In my estimation it requires years of study and plenty of 
experience in the way of seeing the work of good men, and 
also associating with workers their equals and their betters, 
before a man should be considered competent to judge at any 
show, for there are cases when one comes across a print which 
shows distinct promise, only to be passed over by a judge who 
cannot see beyond his own little narrow world. ‘ Where many 
a flower is born to blush unseen " 15 very true in many a local 
exhibition, and an attempt to get away from the prevailing 
fashion 1s only laughed at, and nothing kills so completely 
as ridicule. In fact, we have too many “little tin gods" in 
the photographic world, so that evervthing is almost chaos, 
our walls are filled with “ studies," °* effects," and * freaks," and 
one often wonders what part photography plays in them all.— 
Ycurs truly, W. J. HART 

Shettleston,. N.B. (Glasgow Art Circle). 
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F there had not 
been a Coburn 
the Americans 

would have been 
obliged to invent one in order to boss the 
British in the Secessionist interest. However, 
one fateful day the right man walked into the 
" Little Gallery " with an astounding print 
representing some chunks of wood stuck in the 
mud. The boys were instantly fascinated by this too 
utterly precious impression of ** Portsmouth, U.S.A.”; 
but directly they saw the hat they blanched and 
blenched. ‘‘ Fear not," said the dictator (“ A. S.’’), 
“ although we will cherish his prints the male picture- 
hat man shall be banished to London." 

A. L. C. was born a technician and an artist, so that 
his early works showed a fine disdain for both art and 
technique. Later on, like a wise man, he modified his 
estimate of his natural abilities, went to some elementary 
art classes in London, and bought a shilling text book. 

These measures worked wonders, and resulted in that 
epochal series of not-at-home-portraits known as '' The 
Bloomsbury Bounders,'" and in that not less notable 
series, ‘‘ Photo Fragments of Marked Men,” in which 
the soul of each great personage is indicated by a portion 
of his face, such as the chin, tip-tilted nose, or eyelash. 

The basis of A. L. C.'s splendid success is not the en- 
largement of under-exposed snapshots, but his secret 
printing process. Coburn’s pictorial personality is so 
intense that he is able to project it wherever he listeth. 
I have known him, while manipulating roll-film snap- 
shots in a daylight tank, exert such powerful telepathic 
influence that when the film was fished out every section 
bore in the corner a graphic image of Coburn’s—mind ? 

When first I knew Coburn he was decorative, from 
the crown of his hat to the soles of his patent leather 
shoes. *' Sacré! " we cried. ‘‘ C'est épatant!’’ Yes, 
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“TOUCHSTONE.” 
XIII. —ALVIN 


LANGDON COBURN. 


we laughed at Coburn, but we 
really had a sneaking admira- 

tion for him all the same; for 

an eccentricity which would 

be absurd in a poseur becomes 

delightful when it is backed by that 

genius which appears to be peculiar 

to the hustling American. The / 
cleverest of us realised that Coburn bF 


4 \ 
was cram-full of genius; the rest / | 


%» 


of us pretended that we did. 

In his youthful days Alvin Langdon 
Coburn was often as eccentric in his art 
as he was in his dress. But, alas! those 
happy days have passed with the passing 
of the Paris hat and flowing tie: he is 
still original, but he has almost for- 
gotten how to be eccentric. 

And yet Coburn’s eccentricities were 
never serious posing; his clothes 
might have partaken of the nature of an adver- 
tisement, and as a friend of Bernard Shaw he 
must have realised the value of advertisement; but his 
eccentricities in art were fun—genuine fun. АП the 
time his critics were fulminating, Alvin was laughing up 
his sleeve; and whilst his critics were calling down the 
vengeance of heaven on his latest impudence in '' light- 
pictures," Alvin was explaining to his intimate 
friends that he had ''considered the negative rather 
amusing.” 

As the years fly by and are lost to him, Coburn is be- 
coming less rococo in his imagination, and consequently 
less exuberant in his originality ; but his enthusiasm 
is unabated, and he is learning to realise his limi- 
tations. One of these days he will become quite 
normal—but then, perhaps, he will have given up 
photography. 


— eo 
HAZELL'S ANNUAL.. 


HE twenty-fifth volume of “ Hazell’s Annual" has just 

been published, and is again a wonderful mine of useful 
information, dealing with questions of to-day in a readily found 
and easily assimilated form. A certain amount of revision is 
apparent in this year’s volume, and the contents have been 
rearranged, so as to bring together articles upon closely related 
subjects. The index is printed in new and larger type, and 
the number of references greatly increased. As a record of the 
year that is past, and a handbook for the year that is to come, 
" Hazell’s Annual" stands alone. Every topic of interest to 
everyone is touched on. А very compendious review of last 
year's work in photography is a feature. For the business 
тап, the politician, the statesman, the journalist, the man in 


The Affiliation Print Competition.—' The judges made the fol- 
lowing awards in the recent competition: Plaques to W. С. 
Pettigrew (Bromley C.C.), G. B. Clifton (Ealing P.S.), Harry 
Lindoe (Wearside C.C.), and P. Martin (Woodford P.S.). Cer- 
tificates were awarded to the following societies: Wearside 
Camera Club (rst), Woodford Photographic Society (2nd), and 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society (3rd). The whole 
of the selected prints will be hung at the house of the Royal 


the street, the philosopher, the clergyman, the doctor, the 
aeronaut, the motorist, the chemist, the physicist, the artist, 
the musician, the dramatist, the sportsman, the Free Trader, 
the Tariff Reformer, and the suffragette, “ Hazell's Annual" 
is at once a reliable commentary on the subjects in which they 
are mostly interested; it also provides a fund of facts and 
figures on every other topic, presented in a form that is both 
attractive and convenient. 

No topical subject is too big and no useful detail too small 
for treatment in “ Hazell’s Annual," the keynote of which is 
accuracy. The price of the book is 3s. 6d. net, and it is 
obtainable from all booksellers and bookstalls, or from the pub- 
lishers, 51, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C., and will be on 
view to the public, admission free, from January 11th to 
February 15th, 1910, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
on Saturdays. At the close of the exhibition the whole collec- 
tion, together with numerous sketches by Mr. W. J. Morgan, 
R.B.A. (who has again generously consented to criticise the 
pictures from his standpoint as an artist), will be circulated 
among the afhliated societies. 
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Тһе thought recently oc- 
curred to me while looking 
over the criticisms of some 
photographs which had 
been the round of a circu- 
lating portfolio, “ What 
earthly profit can the student 
of pictorial photography get 
from such criticism as 
this? ’’ It is bad enough in 
all truth to have one's pet 
| prints ruthlessly dissected 
and their weak points marked with figurative red 
ink ; but when, in nine cases out of ten, there 
is not the slightest attempt to suggest a remedy, 
the matter becomes exasperating. It is like taking a 
dose of very nasty medicine without the satisfaction of 
knowing that good will result. 

Here аге a few samples taken casually from a half- 
dozen covers : | 

'* Don't like this at all. 

'* Horrible! ” 

‘“ This is good; but I don't think you have made the 
most of it."' 

‘‘ This would be better if the large tree on the right 
were оп the left instead." Which is a criticism of the 
landscape, and not of the photograph. 

'* Not up to your usual standard.” 

And so on, ad lib. 

Now the people who write such criticisms as these 
can have no idea of the duties of a portfolio critic. А 
criticism, to be worth the ink with which it is written, 
should suggest a remedv for the fault it points out. 


Try it again.’’. 


aes 
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ROMIDE enlarging is perhaps the simplest 
method of obtaining a large print from a small 
negative, and it presents very few difficulties 
when the negative is exactly suited to the process. 

The ideal negative for such work is a soft, almost 
thin, negative, full of detail, and without stain, but not 
what is usually described as flat, developed with metol, 
rodinal, azol, victol, or other soft-working developer. 

It is not always possible, however, to make such a 
negative, or, at any rate, it often happens that the par- 
ticular negative which we wish to enlarge is not in all 
respects perfect, sometimes being too hard and contain- 
ing violent contrasts, and at other times being too soft 
and flat, and thus lacking in vigour. 

There are several different methods of treatment avail- 
able to produce the same style of result, and I here put 
forward some of them which I have personally tested. 

First let us consider how to treat a negative which is 
too hard and has contrasts too violent, and we will sup- 
pose that the enlarger is one of the now popular models 
fitted with incandescent gas. 

If a grev print is required we mav over-expose the 


CONTROLLING CONTRASTS 


ORTFOLIO CRITICISM: А GROWL. 
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By H. BRENCHLEY. 


Whether the producer of the picture will see the matter 
in the same light, and adopt the idea, is another matter. 

Which brings me to another point of the subject. 
Does the critic alwavs view the picture from its author's 
standpoint? Photographs which are obviously sub- 
mitted for their technical qualities are criticised from a 
pictorial point of view, and vice versa. For instance, a 
well lighted and posed head and shoulder photograph 
of a young lady, sharply focussed and done in glazed 
P.O.P., is obviouslv not intended to be a picture in the 
narrow sense of the word. То dub the same “ unpic- 
torial’? might be taken by the young lady as rather 
personal, and cause trouble in the dovecote. 

To hark back to my own experiences. I sent round a 
picture of a little girl gazing listlessly through a 
window, with her toys scattered around her and for- 
gotten. Тһе picture was labelled “А Wet Day.” 
When it returned, quite a large number of the criti- 
cisms demanded that some indication of the wet day 
should be given, oblivious of the fact that the outside 
of the window could not be seen. Of course, the inten- 
tion was to indicate the ‘‘ wet day ” by the little girl's 
expression, pose, and surroundings; but the idea was 
entirely missed in the criticisms referred to, and an im- 
portant point in pictorial work—to stimulate the 
imagination—was quite ignored. If the reader cares 


to refer back to the issue of THE A. P. AND Р. М. for 
August 3 he will find the picture I refer to. 

Well, I have had my growl, and if it has the effect 
of inducing portfolio members (of which there must be 
a large number among THE A. P. AND P. N. readers) to 
bring careful thought into their criticisms, I shall feel 
I have not lived in vain. 


' The А.Р, 
P. N.” 


print very considerably, and then dilute the developer to 
about half strength. 

The result will then be a print with much less violent 
contrasts, but probably of a rustv green colour, instead 
of, as we could wish, a rich pure black. 

This need not bother us, however, as when properly 
fixed and washed there are two methods of improving 
the colour. 

If it is not of a very bad colour a great improvement 
is effected by placing the print in a strong gold and sul- 
pho-cyanide toning solution, which will tone it to a blue 
black, and eventually to a decided blue colour; or the 
print may be bleached in the No. 1 sulphide toning bath, 
which consists of ammonium bromide and potassium 
ferricyanide, and then redeveloped with the original 
developer. 

This method, however, is not suitable for prints in- 
tended to be toned by the sulphide process, as the 
original over-exposure makes it impossible to obtain 
rich tones, and the resulting prints are only a very un- 
pleasant vellowish colour. | 

Another method of dealing with hard negatives is to 
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place a piece of bolting silk between the enlarger and the 
easel, which diffuses the light and also the focus, accord- 
ing to the position of the silk. 

Personallv, I use chiffon in place of bolting silk, and 
I have found lately that varying degrees of modification 
are effected by using different coloured chiffon. 

For a negative only a trifle too hard one thickness of 
white chiffon is sufficient to greatly improve the tone 
values, whereas a more pronounced effect is obtained bv 
using a piece of blue or bluish-green chiffon. 

Similarly, a thin negative is improved and the con- 
trasts strengthened, by employing yellow or orange 
chiffon. 

Often, too, a negative which is too hard to print by 
incandescent gas will give a perfect result if the enlarge- 
ment is made in a daylight enlarger, and, as a general 
rule, we may take it that the brighter and whiter the 
light the more subdued will be the contrasts with nor- 
mal exposure, and vice versa. 

When it is only a portion of the negative which is too 
dense, such as the sky, or the lighter side of a face, this 
part may be printed up by cutting a small hole in a piece 
of cardboard and holding this between the lens and easel 
allowing the light to pass only through the hole on to 
that part which requires strengthening, and during de- 
velopment also those parts may be considerably forced 
up bv breathing upon them, the warmth of the breath 
effecting a very noticeable difference. 


Flat Negatives. 

In dealing with negatives of the ‘‘flat’’ variety, a 
method which is sometimes useful is based on the prin- 
ciple, already mentioned, that the harder the negative 
the brighter the light should be; so, converselv, when 
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Enlargement made from the same negative by a daylight enlarger. High-light 
details are zreserved without clogging up shadows. 
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Enlargement made from slightly hard negative by an oil lantern. The result 
has a tendency to harshness and 15 lacking in detail in the high-lights and the 
shadows are clogged. 


dealing with excessively soft negatives, the light may 
be lower in quality to obtain a bright result, or an oil 
lamp may be substituted for the gas with advantage. 

Or, again, a “ slow ’’ make of bromide paper, or even 
a gaslight paper, may be selected, according to the 
degree of softness of the negative. 

Various makes and grades of bromide papers all tend 
to produce slightly different results, some having a ten- 
dencv to hardness, and thus useful for soft negatives, 
among which I have personally used Barnet Cream 
Smooth and Tiger Tongue, Kodak Platino-Matt Smooth 
Rapid, Wellington and Ward's 'Xtra Rough White, 
Rajar Cream and White, Criterion Plat. Matt, Marion's 
Plat. Matt, Wellington Cream Crayon, and, of course, 
the two slow papers of Kodak. 

Among the softer working papers I have used, and 
which are useful for hard negatives, are Wellington and 
Ward's Plat. Matt, Rotograph Cream Crayon, Kodak 
Royal and Tinted Royal, Griffin's Snow White, Ilford 
Rapid. 

Personally, I find that the amidol developer is about 
the most useful all-round agent to employ, a strong 
solution giving more contrast, while a weak solution 
gives softer results. I have also found a weak solution 
of azol tends to give soft results, with good gradations 
upon hard negatives. 

The two illustrations reproduced will speak for them- 
selves, as to the effect of the control thev were subjected 
to, and those who adopt any of the other methods I have 
mentioned will find that, provided the original nega- 
tive is not excessively bad, it is generallv possible to 
obtain very much better results than would at first be 
imagined from an inspection of the plate. 
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THE BRIDE. By F. DAINTON. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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RIGHT LINES. 


A Confession | 
and Suggestion. ‹ 


By H. E. POWELL HIGGINS. 
‚ Special о“ The A. P. & P. N” 77 
рр ФФ Щ 


The Old Law. 

N impulsive member of a 

postal portfolio had occa- 

sion to condemn a certain 
fellow - member's picture as 
having a composition °“ too 
terrible for words! '' adding as 
a qualifying afterthought, '' Art 
delights in curves." 

No doubt he laid the flattering 
unction to his soul that he had 
concentrated into terse epigram 
the prima facie objections to a 
straight-line study, and went his 
wav rejoicing. 


The Mischief. 


Some moons later that same 
member was cutting his tennis- 
lawn, 'mid the smell of syringa 
and the seductive aroma of new- 
mown grass. He was cutting 
straight and well, and paused, 
ever and anon, to gaze at his 
handiwork with pardonable pride; 
the right lines made by the 
machine pleased him, and as he 
thought and thought (for one is 
wont to think when gardening), 
he became quite enamoured of the 
straight lines, severe in their 
contrast with contour of chesnut 
and lime. Then a chord of remorse was touched within 
him: Who was he, thought this miserable mower, to 
dare to hidebound Art with reservations and restric- 
tions? ‘* There are no rules in Art," said some 
authoritv, probably Whistler, and the chastened gar- 
dener apologised in his heart to the fellow-member, who 
probably did not care two straws concerning his 
dogmatic criticism. 

| A Development. 

More moons passed, and the mower hied him to canal 
with camera and tripod. The love of right lines was 
now instilled within him, so when he beheld an old mill 
his heart-strings tremored as they had never done 
before. Facing him, ripe for selection and study, was 
a severe straight-line composition; straight and strong, 
as befitted the work of тап. Rectilinear mass made for 
work, unsullied by the detail of decay, vet with the 
primitive harshness common to the newborn building, 
gently removed by the hand of time. And so the mill 


THE MILL. 
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was taken. 
slight idea of the lines. 


The little reproduction above gives some 


The Remedy. 


Let us, then, studv the pictorial aspect of right lines. 
We need not hark to the tedious hills for our pictures; 
there is pictorial beautv in the plain, frequently more 
fascinating in its drearv bleakness than all the em- 
barras de richesse found in trickling waterfall and heroic 
rocks. Take the Middlesex landscape, for instance- - 
Пас as a pancake—and the Middlesex elm— straight as 
a scaffold-pole—and yet, who will gainsay that there is 
a picture in the severe simplicitv of straight lines, 
obtained by a selected combination of the two? 

“Тһе intolerance of converts is proverbial in the 
history of fanaticism,’’ said one of our statesmen, but 
the right lines of that mill pleased the mower more than 
most of his previous work. Let us hope it was not the 
intolerance of fanaticism ! 
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By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


MUSIC AND SNOWSCAJES. 


By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


T has been said elsewhere that music and photo- 
graphy have something in common, and many 
learned pages have been written to prove that a 
perfect photograph might be played on the piano 

or the flute, and that a piece of music is to all intents 
and purposes a photograph. In spite, however, of all 
these statements, many of us fail to see the connection. 
However, as this is winter-time, and the nights are 
long, we may do worse than make a little music, and 
then when we have finished turn our musical instru- 
ments to photographic uses. 

First of all, we want a comb, one in which the teeth 
are not ''gat-toothed," but one which has the teeth 
close together. Having found the comb, a piece of 
tissue paper next is wanted. Ordinary white cap paper 
at so much a hundredweight will do quite as well as 
the finer kinds which the stationer charges a pennv a 
sheet for. The paper should be cut just twice the size 
of the negative 

'* Please, sir, we have not had the music vet! "' 

Quite right, my boy, I had forgotten that. 


Well, 
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the tissue paper is folded round the comb, the paper- 
covered comb is applied to the lips, and the music 
flows. When the inspiration stops the tissue paper 1s 
unwound from the comb and quickly, while it is damp 
and reeking with the music, it is folded over the nega- 
tive on both sides and fixed there with paste or gum. 

I ought to have explained before that it is the photo- 
grapher's wish to convert a spring or autumn landscape 
into one more seasonable; he wishes, in fact, to give it a 
wintry look, and to make those who see the print or 
the picture on the lantern sheet shiver and say, ‘‘ Ugh! 
how cold it looks; see how it’s snowing! ”’ 

Having got the tissue paper tightly stretched over 
the negative, some paint 1s wanted to make the snow 
with; the colour does not matter much—Chinese white 
will do, so will lampblack, so will crimson lake. 
Where did we put that comb? Yes, the comb comes 
in the photography just as it did into the music. 

The paint is applied to the teeth of the comb, the 
tips of the fingers run along the ends of the teeth, and 
behold it snows, snows white or black or pink. АП 
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the photographer has to see to is that the snow, as it 
falls, falls on to his negative, first on one side, then 
on the other. 

The snow which falls on the film side is left; it comes 
out as the nearer snowflakes; that which falls on the 
glass side is not allowed to dry, but is scraped by the 
comb, as a house and sign painter scrapes the paint on 


COLOURING PRINTS AND LANTERN SLIDES.—I. 


Practical Instructions in a Seasonable Subject. 
By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 
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teresting phase of work. 


HE subject is somewhat wide in its scope, and will be 
best treated separately, so let us first consider the 
simplest way to colour photographic prints. 

of everyone to make a really 
an ordinary print, provided 


I 


It is quite within the ability 
pleasing coloured picture st 
these preliminary hints are carefully observed, and maker's 
directions are thereafter followed. 

Having selected a suitable set of colours of the transparent 
dye variety, the beginner should read the directions with 


care before attempting to do anything with them. The 
directions vary much according to the ideas of the different 
manufacturers, but it is necessary to first get a general 
insight by a careful study of the instructions. The follow- 
ing suggestions will be applicable in all cases, quite apart 
from specific directions for use. 

In the first place one has to consider the quality of the 
print. Those on toned P.O.P. are most easily coloured, and 
give the best results, bromide prints (except the warm-toned 
ones) not showing the colours to the best advantage. 

Again, the hardness, or otherwise, of the emulsion is worth 
consideration, and my experience tells me that the gelatine 
should be well hardened before tinting, or the colours will be 
rapidly absorbed and give the appearance of fading. 

After fixing and washing, therefore, the prints should be 
thoroughly hardened, washed, and dried. The drying may 
be spontaneous, and without squeegeeing, if the surface is 
to be brilliant, as the coloured print can receive a final gloss- 
ing with much better effect than applying colour to an 
already glossy surface. Let us presume we have a hard- 
ened, well-washed print ready for colouring, and wish it to 
have a glossy finish. Let us presume, for the nonce, that it 
is a lady's portrait with interior background. As the thin 
postcard style is most popular, let us suppose our print is in 
that form. 

Have plenty of clean water at hand, preferably in two or 
three glass jars or tumblers, and be sure and change it 
directly it becomes discoloured, as these colours are very 
liable to damage each other if mixed indiscriminately. 

Have handy also a camel-hair brush—or pencil, as it is 
called—of ‘‘ goose " size for moistening parts before colour- 
ing, and three or four other pencils of various smaller sizes 
for applying the colours. 

Now let us start on the print, or a dozen prints of the 
same subject. First moisten the flesh (face, arms, and 
hands) with the large pencil, and let the water soak in for a 
few seconds, then mop it surface drv with clean blotting 
paper (some workers prefer to pass the tongue over the sur- 
face). Then apply a flat wash of very pale brown (almost 
cream colour) made by dissolving a very little brown colour 
in plenty of water, and again remove the surplus moisture 
without undue delay. If dark enough, well and good; if 
not, apply another coat of the same tint. Next dissolve a 
inere trace of red in plenty of water, and apply a verv little 
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wood when he makes ''oak," to represent the snow 
falling in the distance; if it should have fallen on the, 
foreground too sparingly to look like drifted snow, 
the paint-brush may then come into play. If the 
musician is sharp, no one will be able to tell that his 
winter scene was a spring scape before the music came 
along. 


The following article deals with the practical side of colouring photo- 
b graphic prints with the popular “ Photo-Tints" now on the market. Mr. Henry will 
* deal with the colouring of lantern-slides in the second part of his article, which will 
appear in next week's issue. 
5472; Photo-Tints will also be given, and should form а complete practical guide to this in- 


Editorial reviews of the leading makes of commercial 


to the points of the cheekbones and on the chin just below the 
lower lip, removing the surplus as soon as possible. Be very 
careful not to overdo this colour, or the result will be 
disastrous. 

Next take a small pencil charged with the same tint, and 
apply a little to the top of the inside of the ears (if visible), 
also in the nostrils and the extreme corner of the eyes— 
being careful not to touch the eyes themselves. A very pale 
wash on the forehead (over the nose) will also be an im- 
provement. 

Having done the flesh, colour the main parts of the dress, 
always using the colours in very dilute form. | 

Let us suppose a straw-coloured frock with mauve sash and 
a lace coat with turquoise insertion, a ribbon in the lady's 
brown hair to match the sash. 

Do the frock first by moistening the water and then 
applying, as evenly and quickly as possible, a flat wash of 
a very pale yellow made by dissolving a trace of yellow in 
plenty of water. If doing more than one of the same sub- 
ject, it is well to complete each colour throughout the series 
before starting on another tint. The scarf may next be 
done by dissolving a trace (only a trace) of violet in plenty 
of water, and applying over the sash and hair ribbon. Always 
remove surplus moisture before applying another colour, and 
remember that it is not necessary to moisten small surfaces 
before applying colour; that is only imperative in the case 
of large surfaces (to prevent showing brush marks) and 
complexions. 

The turquoise insertion is done with a trace of blue-green 
dissolved in plenty of water, applied evenly as possible, and 
the surplus removed as before. The hair should next be 
done with brown or yellow (according to subject); black hair 
should be done with a deep shade of brown—black is not 
suitable, as it gives a sooty, heavy appearance, and is very 
unpleasing. 

The background may be roughed in with a sketchy con- 
glomeration of all the tints used in the portrait; but all 
should be applied sparingly, and only in very pale washes, 
just to suggest colour, not to distract the eye. Jewellery 
should be done with a very fine pencil and brown colour (for 
gold), but points of metallic gold, to indicate parts of 
necklet or bracelets, must be put in after glazing. Having 
finished the tinting, the print should be immersed in clean 
water only long enough to become softened, and should then 
be squeegeed upon prepared glass and allowed to dry spon- 
taneously in an airy room for at least twelve hours. After 
glazing, the finished print may be touched up with surface 
(opaque) pigment, as follows :— То indicate certain decora- 
tions of dress, spots of opaque white are useful. To apply 
these, take a glass rod drawn to a fine point and dip the 
extreme end into fish-glue and press it firmly where you 
want the white to appear. Do not take much glue, spread 
some on a plate and just dip the end of the rod on it for 
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each application and trasfer it to the desired position. Then 
put about a thimbleful of zinc white (powder) on the print 
and shake it until all the glue spots are covered, then shake 
the surplus on to paper and return to its box. Do the prin- 
cipal points in metallic gold powder in the same way, using 
metallic gold bronze powder instead of zinc white. Powdered 
aluminium powder may also be used (for silver) in the same 
way. Finally, dry the print thoroughly, and then wipe it 
well with cotton wool to remove all loose particles of 
powder. А few additional remarks as tto colour will be of 
assistance. 

For instance, the sky should generally be done first (and 
not overdone) by applying, as evenly as possible after damp- 
ing the surface, a very pale wash of blue. The print should 
be turned downside up, and the colouring should be started 
at the horizon line. Take the washes from one side to the 
other as quickly as possible (with plenty of colour in a large 
camel-hair pencil) so that the surplus works downwards. 
This will result in the tint being a trifle deeper at the base 
(reallv the top of the print) than the horizon, and will give 
a pleasant impression. 

In the case of evening effects, this may be improved by 
giving first a line of yellow at the horizon blended into a very 
pale red, and that into the main blue of the sky. Distant 
mountains may be covered with pale shades of these colours 
with good effect. 

Next do the foliage with a plain even wash of bright 
green. The tree trunks here and there may be picked out 
with a small brush charged with brown. Grass and small 
foliage in the foreground may be brightened with a trace 
here and there of yellow (over the green), and the shade may 
be altered here and there, if desired, by light dabs of blue, 
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yellow, or brown, according to the shade required. Matters 
of detail (cattle, boats, etc.) must be done last of all with 
small hair pencils charged with suitable colour. The prints 
should then be glazed. 

Prints that are already glazed before colouring need not 
be damped before applying the colours; but the tints adhere 
less readily to such surfaces unless a special medium is used. 
Very heavy colours (that is, very deep shades) also need a 
medium to render them glossy on glossy surfaces; but such 
a medium is obtainable of most dealers supplying suitable 
colours. Certain colours may be blended (mixed) with good 
effect, although it is generally better to apply one shade over 
another to avoid the risk of one colour destroying another. 

The following may be taken as a safe guide to the produc- 
tion of certain effects :— | 

Flesh.—Very pale brown, followed by dilute red, where 
required. 

Scarlet. —Alternate washes of red and yellow, or red and 
yellow may be mixed to the desired shade. 

Red.—Use red or scarlet alone, or modify with yellow or 
brown. 

Blue.—For skies and water. Indigo should be used for 
storm skies and uniforms. Diluted blue is useful for ladies’ 
and children’s dresses, etc. 

Purfle.—Alternate washes of blue and red, or the colours 
may be mixed. 

Green.— Use bright green, varied by washes of yellow or 
brown. Or blue and vellow тау be mixed іп varying 
proportions. 

Vandyke brown.— Міх brown and black to desired shade. 

Olive green.—Mix blue, yellow, and black, as desired. 

Turquoise.—Blue green should be used in dilute form. 
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EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as а reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. Тһе 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of eleven in the moming and one in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, //8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop //11 is used, For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5'6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m. double these 


Ordinary Plate. 


SUBJECT. | 
| 
Open seascapes and cloud studies - ++ | 1/15 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes, snow 
scenes with no heavy foreground ... ... ... | 1/8 T 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with snow, 
open river scenery, figure studies in the open, 
light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... .. 1/3 T 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 
ground. Well-hghted street scenes... .. 1/2 „ 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 
pictures si wes ей жы жеш Ade, wee cane, | A 9» 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... ... ... .. 8 secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 8 » 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. каш р Оша Rapid 
1/25 вес. 1/45 вес. 1/60 sec. 1/75 sec. 
1/12  . 1/25 , 1/30  ,, 1/80 , 
1/4 Т 1/10 , 1/12 , 1/15 , 
1/8 АЯ 1/6 5 1/8 » 1/10 ,, 
3/4 99 1/3 99 1/4 v9 1/5 9% 

2 secs. | 1 Я 3/4 5 12 , 
6 M E! весв. | 3 secs.| 2 # secs. 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided mio groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


Warwick, Double Instan. Marion, Iso. 

WELLINGTON, Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 


Mawson, Felixi. 
S Ortho B, ET 
Рлсет, XXXXX. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given om application. 


GEM, Medium. 


Barnet, Medium Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.K. I 2 


Cristorp, Film. 


Sovereign. ILFORD, Chromatic. 


ed Seal. . 
» » Special Rapid. 
» Super-Speed. Extra Rapid Plates. | VıDEx, Special Rapid. 
СлрЕтт. Royal Standard ; WARWICK, Special Rapid 
Special Ex.R. | BARNET, Extra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. n» rtho. MURATTEN Drop Shutter and 
См, Salon. | CADETE, ‘Royal. Standard Allochrome and Pinachrome 
۴ Poan " u MEDI Bathed 
Ir.ronp, Monarc ТА оуа tandar | 
» Zenith. Ortho. Rapid Plates. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. BARNET, Film. 
Orthochrome S.S. ^ rtho. Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
LuMIERE, Sigma. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. "m Professional. 
5 Violet Label. Gem, Meteor. CrERoN, Roll Film. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. m Flat Film. 


MARION, Deme 
P. » — Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
Marion, Instantaneous. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
з Gladiator. | 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 


Елвтмам Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENSIGN, Film. 
Сем, Isochromatic. 
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Kopar, N.C. Film. 

з Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
Lumiere, Ortho, A, B, and C. 

Ер Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
ViDEx, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


Асға, Chromo. 
» Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 


, mpress. 
MARION, Portrait. 


9 

PAGET, XXX. di 
WELLINGTON, Lan с 

Ordinary Plates. 
Асға, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium. 
ILForp, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE, Yellow 
MARION, Ordinary. 


bel. 


Mawson, Castle. 


PAGES. Хх. 

AJAR, Ога: ; 
Warwick, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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Beginners. 


A QUESTION OF LIGHTING. 


. Query.—I enclose a small enlargement which has been made 
from a pocket camera negative. When I took the negative, back 
in the late summer, the subject looked quite nice, but the 
enlarged print is very disappointing. This can scarcely be 
a case where one has been led astray by colour, for there 
is no colour in this subject. Why is the print dull-looking? 
RONALD G. (Ludlow). 


Reply.—First of all we must express our disagreement with 
your statement that such a subject as this has no colour! We 
quite admit that it may have had no very pronounced colour, 
but surely the grass was green, and the old door a greyish 
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brown, and the stone work warm grey ог greenish grey, with 
moss or lichen clinging here and there. We should imagine 
that these softer tones exercised quite as much effect on your 
mind when you determined to expose the plate as any more 
decided colour would have done. And yet this is a subject 
which need not depend entirely on its colour for its effective- 
ness. There is architectural interest, for the Norman doorway 
with the rich carving and the inserted shaftings foreshadowing 
the later styles of transitional and early English, is a fine 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These ave selected for their general or topical interest, and are replicd to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. | 


example. But to give general interest to such a subject should 
be the aim of the pictorial worker. The mere record will in- 
terest the architect or the archaologist, but the average man 
wants more than a record. He is possibly more interested 
in the human side than the architectural side. Many people 
are impressed by the age of a building, and care little about 
its period architecturally. The age impresses them because 
they realise, possibly only sub-consciously, that the building 
has seen many of the events of history, that men have come 
and gone beneath the shadow of its walls, and that it is a 
link with the past. 

This being so, the photographer must endeavour to get his 
print to show the age. With a ruined building this is a fairly 
simple matter, but when a building is in a fair state of pre- 
servation, as is the case with the subject of your print, the 
weather-worn texture of the stone must be suggested. As this 
is largely a matter of relief, suitable lighting is necessary, 
and, as a rule, soft sunlight will best serve to show the surface 
characteristics. Strong sunlight is somewhat apt to give heavy 
shadows under mouldings, door-heads, and so on, and if the 
exposure is a little too short, a harsh result is obtained. 

Apart, however, from the rendering of texture, the play of 
light over an architectural subject may very materially increase 
the pictorial interest, and if the masses of light and shadow 
are nicely balanced and suitably placed within the space of 
the picture, a pleasing pattern is obtained, in addition to the 
interests of subject and lighting. It is often urged by pictorial 
workers who have tried vastly easier subjects that almost all 
the credit, in the case of a successful architectural photograph, 
must go to the original builder. It is forgotten how much 
building, architecture that is beautiful fer se, wil not make 
satisfactory pictorial photographs, and that the instances which 
do, need studying with an eye and mind able to see the pos- 
sibilities under certain conditions of lighting, in precisely the 
same way as with landscapes, but to a much greater extent. 


LACK OF CONTACT. 


Query.—I often find tiny patches of my prints slightly out of 
sharp. Can you say how I can be sure of avoiding this defect? 
J. К. S. (Chester-le-Street). 


Reply.—This “out of contact" blur is due to the paper not 
being pressed flat against the negative during the whole period 
of printing. With papers which are quite flat when purchased, 
it is not a difficult matter to keep contact; but papers prepared 
at home, such as gum or oil-printing paper or home-sensitised 
carbon tissue, require some additional care. Adequate pressure 
and even, uniform pressure are essential, and many of the small 
modern printing frames do not give sufficient pressure. A deep 
printing frame is a great advantage ; and if a sheet of stout glass 
is placed in it, resting the negative on this glass, the pressure 
may be considerable without risk of breaking the negative. 

But assuming you have a good frame and ample pressure, you 
will still need to use a good pad of thick felt in order to dis- 
tribute the pressure and allow for any slight unevenness in the 
wooden back of the frame. Ordinary carpet felt of good quality 
answers the purpose best; but two or three thicknesses of cloth 
or blotting-paper will be better than nothing. 

A further point of the greatest importance is to see that the 
negative and the cloth pad and the back of the printing frame 
are all dry, or, at any rate, as dry as the printing paper is. If 
dry paper is shut up in a frame the pad of which is shghtly 
damp, the paper will absorb moisture and expand; and as it 
will probably be held so tightly that it cannot spread out evenly, 
it will buckle up, producing little bumpy places, which will be 
“out of contact." Always, then, keep your frames, pads, and 
negatives dry, as well as the printing paper; and if you are 
using large negatives, leave the paper in the frame for ten or 
fifteen minutes before finally (pressing down the pressure springs. 
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It is well to remember that the use of a pad of rubber cloth 
between the felt and the printing paper will prevent the absorp- 
tion of moisture, and is, of course, extensively used for this 
purpose in platinotype printing. 
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THE BARNET COLD-TONE LANTERN 
PLATE. 


N view of the general desire that appears to be abroad 

among lantern-slide makers at the present time for the pro- 
duction of warm-tone lantern slides, it requires a considerable 
amount of enterprise on the part of Messrs. Elliott and Sons, 
Ltd., of Barnet, to put a special cold-tone lantern plate on the 
market. The Barnet cold-tone lantern plate, however, is a 
splendid production that, although primarily intended for black 
and white effects, can be treated by any of the well-known 
methods of over-expoure and restrained development to secure 
a pleasing range of warm tones, and it can, of course, be toned 
1D a separate toning bath. 

„Its special claim for notice, however, is its capability of 
giving really fine cold black and blue-black tones, and in the 
matter of full range of gradation and delicacy of image the 
plate would be hard to beat. It will be found that with a 
negative of average density, about five or ten seconds’ exposure 
only at a distance of a couple of feet from an ordinary gas- 
burner will give a fully exposed lantern slide. 

The developer specially recommended is a follows :— 


1:—Hydroquinóne 2 ooi orent vor nas 150 gr 
Potassium metabisulphite ............................... IO gr. 
Potassium bromide ...... ................................ 50 gr. 
Water Логан ыы асырса ы тамы etna ot 20 OZ 
2.—So0dium stil phité oi ес eed sow лы Ы. 2 02. 
Sodium Casti yoona e ао ратык ытын 100 gr 
Water- 40. AEA адыра ы Н G 20 02. 


Development is completed quickly, and care should be taken 
not to make the slides too dense. The plate should be well 
washed after development, and fixing in the following bath is 
recommended :—Hypo, 30 oz.; potassium metabisulphite, 1} 
oz.; alum, 3 0z.; water to 75 oz. This bath has the effect of 
coe the slide and producing an image of exceeding bril- 
lance. 

For illustration purposes, apart from pictorial photography, 
the plate can be well recommended, and for those who prefer 
a good black and white image for competition and lecture 
slide, rich in gradation, and of a pure tone, the Barnet cold- 
tone lantern plate is the plate to use. It is sold at the usual 
standard price of 1s. a dozen. 


THE “HOUGHTON” SMOKER. 


OUGHTONS, LTD., held their smoking concert on the 

Saturday before Christmas, and the big Prince's Hall at 
the Hotel Cecil was filled to overflowing with the staff and 
their friends. This Houghton smoker has become quite an 
Important institution, and it seems to get better and bigger 
every year. It also speaks well for the entente cordiale that 
exists between the heads of this famous firm and their staff. 
The enjoyment evinced by the audience in this Christmastide 
smoker demonstrated that its realisation was in no way inferior 
to its anticipatory pleasures. For a more or less private enter- 
tainment the talent on the stage was excellent. Among the 
artistes were Miss Clarice Mayne, Miss Ruby Wilson, Miss 
Mabel Green, and Messrs. Charles Pond, Philip Ritte, Edward 
E. Forde, Clifford Morgan, George Blackmore, Fred Rome, 
Harry Hall, and several other notable performers. The 
organiser of the entertainment, Mr. Phil Payne, deserved every 
ripple of the waves of appreciation that broke across the hall 
when he bowed his acknowledgments. Mr. George E. Brown 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. George Houghton and his 
associated directors, which was suitably responded to bv the 
chairman (Mr. Edgar Houghton) and Mr. George Houghton, 
senior. А collection for the Aeferec Children's Dinner Fund re- 
sulted in Z9 10s. being forwarded to this deserving cause. We 
noticed amongst the audience many well-known people in the 
photographic world, including Mr. J. B. B. Wellington and 
Mr. Н. W. Hall (of Wellington and Ward), Mr. Hubert J. 
Elliott and Mr. F. E. Greenwood (of Elliott and Sons, Ltd., 
Barnet), Mr. C. Winter (Imperial, Mr. T. K. Grant (The 
Lumière N.A. Co.), Mr. Thomas Illingworth, Mr. R. J. Kin- 
don (Chas. Zimmermann and Co.), and Mr. Austin Edwards. 
With a splendid record such as the house of Houghton enjoys, 
these reunions will do much to spell still further success for the 
firm's future. 


. Saint-Joseph, Toulouse. 


January 4, 1910. 


The annual dinner of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Photographic Association will be held on January 29. 

The 1910 list of cameras and lenses supplied by Messrs. A. E. 
Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., has just 
been issued, and should be obtained by every reader of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. 

Mr. J. E. Lockyer, 244, Evelyn Street, Deptford, S.E., is this 
year presenting with the well-known Lockyer Photo Tints a 
useful little blotting-book. The cover is ornamented with a 
photograph tinted with the colours, and the effect produced 
demonstrates the value of these preparations. 

A grand prize (highest award) has been conferred upon 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome апа Co. for their exhibit of 
‘Tabloid’ and “ Soloid " brand products, including “ Tabloid " 
photographic chemicals and “ Wellcome” brand chemicals, at 
the recent Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, held at Seattle. 


An international photographic exhibition will be held at 
Toulouse from April 1 to 3o. Entries close on February 20, 
and entry forms can be obtained from M. A. Garnier, 9, rue 
There are five sections: pictorial, 
scientific, professional, colour photography, and stereoscopic. 

The inaugural meeting of the Nature Photographic Society 
was held at the Institute of Science, Art, and Literature, Leeds. 
The primary object of this society is to form a fellowship 
among nature photographers in all parts of the world, and the 
secretary, Mr. Carl Edwards, Woodlesford, Leeds, will be 
pleased to supply full particulars to all who are interested in 
the matter. 

O.R. Colour-Sergeant Arthur Burns, Scots Guards, Guards 
Depot, Caterham, Surrey, is the winner of the * Ensign " Roll- 
Film Competition for December. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a 
three guinea camera every month for the best negative on 
" Ensign" film. The entries close on the зга of the month. 
Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed with every 
spool of “ Ensign " film. 

The annual exhibitions held jointly by the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association and the Edin- 
burgh Photographic Society will take place at Glasgow from 
February 1 to 16, and at Edinburgh from February 26 to 
March 12. Entry forms and full particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. J. McKissack, 68, West Regent Street, Glasgow, or 
from Mr. J. C. M‘Kechnie, 31a, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

An evening class in miniature painting, tinted pencil draw- 
ing, and water-colour from the costume model is to be arranged 
at the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton 
Row, W.C. It will be held on Tuesdavs and Thursdays, from 
6 to 8.3o p.m., and is intended primarily for the assistance of 
retouchers and others professionally engaged in photography. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the secretary at the school. 


Mr. Harry Holloway, 51, Bewsev Street, Warrington, is the 
new secretary of the Warrington Photographic Society, in suc- 
cession to Mr. A. C. Smithson, who has resigned, owing to 
his removal from the immediate district. The new secretary 
wil be glad to afford all particulars as to membership of the 
society, which is well housed at the old Academy, where mem- 
bers have the use of a good dark-room, with enlarging lantern, 
etc., and a photographic reading-room. 


The ,Tella Camera Co., 68, High Holborn, W.C., have just 
fitted up at their premises a special showroom for enlargers, 
and readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. who contemplate pur- 
chasing an enlarger are invited to call and see the various 
patterns actually at work before purchasing. The company 
also inform us that they have been appointed sole agents in 
London for the Lilywhite plates and papers, made by the Halifax 
Photographic Co., and all orders will be promptly attended to. 

We thanx the several readers who have drawn attention to a 
slight but obvious misprint that occurred in a small paragraph 
in our issue of December 14 The article on chemical experi- 
ments in the lantern was referred to as being by Mr. T. Thorne 
Baker, instead of Mr. Colville Stewart. We would also thank 
the unknown gentleman who kindly sent us a marked copy of a 
contemporary which elaborately points out this small error to 
its attentive reader in the form of a characteristically elephan- 
tine joke. We are glad our contemporary reads our pages 
so closely, and may mention for his benefit that both Mr. 
Thorne Baker and Mr. Colville Stewart are in excellent health 
at present. 
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“ Arie!” greets one and all with Best Wishes for a Happy and Successful New Year. 
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Batley Members' 


The Batley Photographic Society should be 
Exhibition. 


congratulated on the excellence of its fifth 
annual exhibition of members! work, held in 
the Town Hall of that borough, under the presidency of Dr. 
Broughton. The subjects, divided into three classes—Land- 
scape, Architecture, and General—drew such a hearty response 
from the members that I hear the judges, Mr. J. Taylor, of 
Leeds, and Mr. Albert Lyles, of Dewsbury, had considerable 
difhculty at placing the awards. In the end, however, Mr. B. €. 
Thornes came out at the top with three first awards, Mr. H. 
Smith with two seconds, and the remaining second prize fell to 
Mr. R. Stubbs. Several other pictures were commended, and, 
taken altogether, Batley members are showing progress, a strong 
point of evidence that an annual exhibition is the best means 
of showing and maintaining progress. 


One Member, 


In some societies it is the practice, and, I 
One Award. 


believe, a practice that has much to recommend 
it, that no member takes more than one award. 
It will be conceded that the main object in giving these awards 
at members’ exhibitions is encouragement, which should by all 
means be spread as far as possible consistent with merit. In 
the above report it will be noted that one gentleman takes three, 
one takes two, and several were commended. The last point, 
the commendations, suggests that merit was there, and therefore 
no reason why six persons should not have received the 
* award " encouragement instead of three. The judges are, of 
course, bound by the conditions of the competitions, and there 
is not the slightest doubt but that the winners would be the 
first to admit the fairness of the principle of ** one member, one 
award," and, in the opinion of some better still, “опе value." 


The Retouching 


No worker who essays to do something in the 
“Way.” 


nature of serious work pictorially, or even 
technically, can get along without recourse to 
“retouching ” the negative. Mr. John Way's demonstration of 
how to do it, recently given at the Halifax Camera Club, was 
most instructive. After explaining and showing the simple tools 
he uses, he worked upon a negative brought down by a member, 
thus illustrating that by very little practice much can be done 
to improve a negative and consequently the resulting print. 


exhibition. He first dealt with some dark spots on a bromide 
print which he easily removed by first damping them and then 
scraping lightly with a knife ; another print with the high lights 
too harsh was touched down with a stump and a little black- 
lead. Pumice powder was dusted and lightly rubbed over the 
dense parts of another print, which brightened those parts up 
and gave a much better effect. The lecturer also demonstrated 
the method of rubbing down the film side of a dense negative, 
with a piece of cotton-wool which had been soaked in methylated 
spirit, by which one could get a much softer print and take less 
time to produce. А thin negative was coated on the glass side 
with matt varnish, and on the right way was shown how to put 
it on. 


Progress at 


The Plymouth Photographic Society record a 
Plymouth. 


substantial increase of membership during the 
past few months, and are now engaged upon 
mapping out a very active future. The first half of the winter 
session was brought to a close a few days before Christmas by 
a members’ lantern evening of a miscellaneous character, and 
the president announced it had been decided to hold a photo- 
graphic exhibition, open to members and the general public, 
probably about Easter next. The details of the arrangements 
will be made known at an early date. 


Majority Very few societies can as yet claim to cele- 
Celebrations at brate their majority, although in the next few 
Dukinfield. years we may expect the crops to mature. The 
Dukinfield Photographic Society can, however, 

claim that distinction, and to celebrate the event they held a 
collection of survey pictures of Dukinfield past and present. 
Again the Mayor of Dukinfield graced the function with his 
presence and formally opened the show; but in this instance of 
municipal patronage the Mayor is one of the society’s oldest 
members, having been connected since its formation. In all, 
some 240 prints were shown, but the collection, I hear, is far 
from complete, and some of the prints are to be substituted for 
better and more permanent records. As previously stated in 
this page, the collection is to be presented to the town, and will 
be added to the attractions of the Free Library. Mr. E. Till, 
the hard-working secretary, and his willing band of helpers are 
delighted at the reception accorded to their effort, and at the 


All About The excellent paper telling you “АП About Success which attended the social functions of the celebrations, 
Lenses. Lenses ”--Соет2 lenses—was recently read tO which included music, mirth, lantern pictures, whist-drives, 
the Salisbury Camera Club by Mr. Н. ang dancing galore. 
Messenger. He also told the club that the junior section pro- 


pose holding their exhibition at the end of January, when all 
the young people of Salisbury are invited to send in specimens 
of their work, mounted, not framed. Mr. Messenger, of 45, 
High Street, will send particulars if communicated with. 


New Club Rooms 
for Darwen. 


On a recent Saturday the Darwen Photo- 
graphic Association opened their new head- 
quarters in Arch Street, and were honoured by 
the Mayor of Darwen performing the ceremony. Founded in 
1894, the club has steadily progressed, until to-day the require- 
ments demand something more up-to-date. The new quarters 
include a club or lecture room and a conveniently fitted dark- 
room for enlarging and developing purposes. The Mayor said 
that of the making of books there was no end, and one might 
also say that of the multiplication of associations there seemed 
no limit; but the Darwen Photographic Association was one 
that had easily justified its existence, and he had pleasure in 
joining the society, o» condition they would not attempt to get 
specimens of work from him. It should, however, thinks 
“ Ariel," be the ambition of the Darwen P.S. to make Councillor 
Kay a useful as well as an ornamental member. 


Working Up At the Maidstone Camera Club Mr. H. 
Negatives. | Witcombe, at short notice, kindly took the place 

of the lecturer, who was unable to attend 

through iliness, and gave some useful tips garnered from his 
store of experience in working up negatives and prints for 
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By Car and Mr. 
Camera. 


Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., assisted in 
bringing to a close the 1000 sessions of the 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society and 
the Leicester Photographic Society, both in the same week and 
with the same subject. (When these notes appear we shall all 
be blundering over the abbreviation nought ten.) He gave some 
interesting particulars of the want of federation, or organisation, 
in the Donegal tweed industry in the course of his lecture, 
“ With Car and Camera іп the North of Ireland." Mr. Marshall 
said the crofters produced material for about 1s. sd. per yard 
that readily sells in our shops at anvthing from 12s. per yard 
upwards. Yet despite the enormous disparity between the retail 
and the price they receive, these cloth weavers, with their cheap 
cost of living, seem to thrive, save money, and pay for the 
emigration of their children. In this way, observed Mr. 
Marshall, Ireland was losing its best, which it could ill afford 
to do, and some means ought to be devised to stop the leakage. 
Mr. Marshall, however, paid a tribute to the work of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, who were doing much to revive 
industry in the North and North-West. 


F.R.P.S. Mr. B. Ward-Thompson, whose work at recent 
exhibitions has been greatly admired, and whose 
charming subjects have the appreciation of the visitors no less 
than the readers of the leading pictorial magazines, has just 
been honoured by election to the select Fellowship of the Royal 


Photographic Society. COO | Mr. Ward-Thompson 
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and the Blackburn Camera Club, who claim his membership 
and allegiance, he being one of their vice-presidents. 


An Artist's Views The Walsall Society had an interesting 
on the Subject. discourse from Mr. R. R. Carter, of Walsall 
Art School, on what he termed “ An Artist's 
Views on the Subject." As a preliminary, he detailed his own 
ideas on composition, and then criticised the composition of 
members! slides. With other criticisms, he said he saw no 
reason for the clashing of photography and painting, except 
where the photographer as in some processes, brought in the 
aid of the brush and paints to help up his picture—this he 
strongly deprecated. The Lancashire School of Oil-Printers 
will probably have other views on the subject. 


Richmond One thousand five hundred miles in the 

Camera Club. space of 14 hours should satisfy the most 

ravenous appetites for speed. Thus, Mr. A. 

H. Etherington entertained the Richmond Camera Club with 

his racy account of a motor tour to Scotland and back to Lon- 
don, visiting all the chief places of interest en route. 


R. P. S. Slides The К. P. S. affiliation slides for the 1909 
at Derby. competition were shown at Derby, and the 
interest was greatly enhanced by the fact that 

the author of the criticisms, Mr. W. R. Bland, personally 
attended and read them. In announcing that the Scottish 
Photographic Federation Portfolio was due, the president said 
Mr. Bland would also criticise that for the members’ benefit. 
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Others expressed their pleasure that Mr. Bland (having now 
retired from business worries) was again taking such an active 
interest in the Derby Photographic Society. 


Ealing Members' 


After Mr. J. B. Portway gave “Some In- 
Competitions. 


teresting Notes of Gothic Architecture," at 
the Ealing Photographic Society, the third 
monthly print competition took place, on the subject of “А 
Portrait.” The voting placed Mr. Calkin first, Mrs. Davis 
second, and Mr. Portway third. The competing prints were 
criticised by Mr. W. Н. C. Groome, К.В.А. 


Silhouette 


Silhouette photography is an entrancing 
Photography. 


subject, once commenced. Mr. A. H. Baird 
charmed the Midlothian Photographic Asso- 
ciation recently with some notes on the history of the art of 
making shadow pictures from its beginnings among the Etrus- 
cans, and showing examples—on the screen—of when the pro- 
cess was most popular. With camera, screen, and flashlight, 
the latter playing an important part, the subject was further 
demonstrated by Mr. Baird with success. 


Very shortly, quite a small army of Shef- 
field and Hallamshire members will be 
efficient in the use of the optical lantern, for 
Mr. G. H. Bagshaw is tutoring them individually, from the time 
of its removal from the case to the actual projection of pictures 


on the screen. 


How to Use 
the Lantern. 


0 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiserin the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the 


in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


| | P. AND P. N., is offered every weck. 
uality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to C. H. 
Stableford, 103, Lightwoods Road, Birmingham. (Title of 
print, *"Neath Sunay Skies.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet 
Super Speed; lens, Dallmeyer Stigmatic back combination ; 
stop, F/16; exposure, 1 sec. ; time of day, то a.m., September ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Leto Cream Crayon. 

The Second Prize to Alfred G. Buckham, 19, Swan Street, S.E. 
(Title of print, “А Winter Afternoon.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.R. ortho. ; lens, Aldis ; stop, F/7.7 ; exposure, J sec. ; 
time of day, 3.15 p.m., December; developer, amidol ; printing 
process, Paget bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Н. E. Franzmann, 24, Hermitage Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. (Title of print, ‘‘ Hope Comes with the 
Dawn.") Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard; developer, 
pyro-soda; combination print from two negatives; printing 
process, brcmoil. 

Th» Mounting Prize to J. H. Saunders, 2, Roger Place, 
Skinner Lane, Leeds. (Title of print, “Is it Deep? ") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; stop, Е/5.6; exposure, 1-10th 
sec. ; developer, Watkins ; printing process, Cream Crayon. 


Hon. Mention. 
F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; Francis А. Tinker, Sheffield ; 


Albert Pennington, Nelson; Frank W. Gardner, Harrow; 
R. Black, Belfast; Frank Bolton, Hull; Harry C. Buckle, 
Tewkesbury; Arthur Mann, Sunderland; Goodwin, 


Lewisham; T. Plews, Nelson; Horace S. Hopkins, St. Mar- 
garets-on-Thames; К. С. V. Dymock, Southampton. 


Clase I. 

L. R. Howlett, Weston-super-Mare ; D. Willing, Manchester ; 
E. Winterton, Hull: 5. Н. Withers, Richmond; Miss б. Power, 
Leicester; А. E. Elmsdale, Liverpool; W. Meldrum, Hendon ; 
F. E. Francis, Barnstaple; Jas. Wastell, Birmingham; John 
McArthur, Renton; Miss Pennethorne, Lindfield; J. Bailey, 


Bolton ; Thos. F. Young, Belfast; Dr. В. А. W. Stone, Bath (2); 
К. С. Boyes, Theydon Bois; К. F. Thomson, London, S.W. ; 
Wm. Baldwin, Foulridge (2); Miss С. Openshaw, Bury, Lancs; 
Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; W. Clifford Warner, West 
Kensington Park; В. Rhodes, Preston; Gordon Franklin, 
Devonport; Robert Chalmers, Sunderland; Fred. Airey, Dar- 
lington ; C. F. Hobbs, Rhodesia; F. E. Barnet, Dulwich, S.E. 


Clase II. 

J. H. Pavier, Liverpool; G. Warrington, Norwich; P. H. 
Jenkinson, Liverpool; W. Pomeroy, Bath; Miss S. Fish, Aber- 
deen; G. R. Griffiths, Glasgow ; Miss J. Huntley, Dover; D. Н. 
Creed, Plymouth; J. McAllister, Dublin; С. Walford, Llan- 
dudno; G. E. Hardy, Maidstone; G. J. Walley and J. T. 
McLean, Horncastle; Alex. Godby, Eltham; W. H. Gower, 
Bourne; Cuthbert Jones, Dawlish; Miss B. Wilson, Weald- 
stone; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; D. S. Potts, Blundellsands. 


Clase 111. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Morison, 53, John Street, 
Sunderland. (Title of print, “Тһе Fishing Fleet.") No techni- 
cal data given. 

Beginners’ Class. 

R. Н. Robertson, Stromness; Miss E. К. Cowney, Seaford ; 
J. M. Gray, Newcastle-on- Tyne ; Mrs. Violet Robertson, Sunder- 
land; УУ. Heal, Holloway; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster ; 
M. Rogers, Winchester; W. Н. Gower, Bourne; J. E. Green, 
Middlesbrough; L. Elias, I.landudno; J. J. Fletcher, Stepaside, 
5.О.; Thos. F. Young, Belfast; J. A. Allen, Leeds; Cuthbert 
Jones, Dawlish; W. A. Knight, Fishguard; P. H. Brown, War- 
rington; H. W. Beasant, Bristol; W. L. Hendry, Sale; G. J. 
Walley, Horncastle. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to 
our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
the pressure on our space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. 
TION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if 
all questions are legibly written. 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 1 не AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C , and marked “ Query” 
or ‘‘ Criticism’ on the outside. 


POST FREE. 


In order to relieve 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMA. 


Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for 


Copying by Gaslight. 
I wish to copy an untoned P.O.P. half-size by incandescent 
gas. Stop F/8, plate 200 H. and D., etc. 
W. G. A. (Enfield). 


It will be desirable to arrange to have a gas jet on each side 
of the print, so as to get even illumination. Of course, you 
recognise that the exposure in part depends on the nearness of 
the one or more gas jets to the original print? Suppose two jets, 
say 3 ft. from print; then try a plate in strip exposures, giving 
5, 10, 20 minutes. On development this will give you а far 
better answer than anyone can give you otherwise. 


Reflex Hand Camera. 
I hesitate to buy a reflex camera because I see it stated that 


one cannot hold a reflex steady for exposures longer than 
1-100th sec. f]. C. (York). 


How long one can hold any hand camera steady largely 
depends upon the individual. It is easier to hold a rather heavy 
camera than a light one. We use a reflex whose lowest speed ıs 
1- 16th sec., and very frequently use this speed without difficulty, 
and cannot recall a single instance of failure due to moveme it 
of the camera. In the case of another (pocket) camera, we very 
frequently use j sec. shutter speed with entire satisfaction. 


Enlarging. 
I wish to make an enlarging camera to enlarge 34 by 24 to 
64 by 43. If I make negative carrier to take quarter- 
plate, would this enlarge to just under 84 by 64? (1) What 
focus of lens should I use? (2) If the two surfaces of lens 
are different, which should go next the small negative? 
(3) Does the degree of enlargement vary with the distance 
between lens and paper? How can I find this distance? 
Does it bear a definite ratio to the focus? 
R. 5. E. (Holloway). 


The ratio of 3} to 64 is 7 to 13. If you enlarge 44 in this 
ratio, the result would be a little less than 8 inches. The best 
kind of lens that is reasonable in price is a rapid symmetrical, 
otherwise called rapid rectilinear. In that case the two ends of 
this (doublet) lens are the same, so that it does not matter which 
way it is put in the enlarger. The further the distance between 
the lens and paper, the larger is the picture. If this distance be 
doubled, each side of the picture is doubled. What these dis- 
tances are depends on the focus of the lens and ratio of size 
of negative to the size of the print. See page 511, November 23, 
1909, THE A. P. AND P. N. This will show you how to calcu- 
late these distances. 


Copying Faded Silver Print. 
I have an old, much-faded whole-plate silver print which 
I want to copy with quarter-plate camera and subsequentlv 
enlarge, etc. Is it possible to retone the original print, etc.? 
G. H. M (Clapham Common). 


Clean the surface of the print by gently rubbing it with cold 
water and a bit of cotton-wool. Set it up in a vertical plane 
so that it is lighted from one large window behind your camera, 
or by two windows, to the right and left of the camera. Arrange 


the lens exactly opposite the centre of the picture, and the ground 
glass truly vertical. Use an ordinary rather slow (not ortho.) 
plate, and do no? use a smaller stop than is necessary to give 
the required definition. A very small stop tends to. emphasise 
the surface grain of the paper, etc. Expose fully and do not 
over-develop. To restore the print try the following : — Double 
chloride of gold and sodium, one grain ; water, one ounce ; and 
just enough, and only just enough, soda carbonate to give an 
alkaline reaction with a bit of red litmus paper. (The double 
chloride is sold in 15-grain tubes, at about 1s. 2d. per tube.) 


Jellygraph. 
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glycerine. 


Bromide Tones, 


ink. 
paper, and develop for warm-toned image by giving, say, three 
times normal exposure, and adding ammonium carbonate and 
bromide to the developer thus: Water, 20 oz. ; soda sulphite, 


ammonium carbonate, 6 gr. 


exposure and also the two last named chemicals. 
query is rather vague. 


Can you please give formula, etc.? W. McO. (Dumfries). 


You should keep a note-book for formule that you may want. 
Try one part gelatine, one part glue, water four parts, glycerine 
four parts, carbolic acid one or two drops per ounce of water. 
lf this sets too firm, melt by gentle slow heat and add more 
(2) Yes, the index 15 still obtainable. 


Optical Problem. 


Can I photograph a building 2ooft. long at soft. distance 
with half-plate camera and 6-inch lens? If not, what lens 

is required? A. H. H. (Bath). 
The proportion of 200 to 50 1s 4 to r, so that the length of the 
plate required is four times its distance from the lens. With a 
6 by 4 plate you would require a 1} inch focus lens, or with 


your 6-inch lens you would require a plate 24 inches long. 


etc. 
(1) How can I obtain brown-black tones similar to old 
engravings on bromide paper? (2) What books would you 
recommend for an intending professional photographer? 
G. E. G. (Newcastle). 
(1) The “warm tones" of engravings are sometimes due to 
black ink on a warm-toned paper, sometimes to a warm black 
Thus you can use a cream-toned bromide paper or a white 


I OZ.; pot. carbonate, 4 oz.; ammonium bromide, 6 gr.; 
For warmer tones increase the 
(2) Your 
The following numbers of THE A. P. 
Library should certainly be studied :—No. s, “ Developers and 
Developing"; 8, “Carbon Printing”; 11, “ Platinotype Print- 
ing"; 19, “Perfect Negative”; 26, “ Bromide Printing”; 27 
and 28, “ Portraiture for Amateurs." 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 
publication. 


United Kingdom... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, тоз. 104. 
Canada Hs 6s. 6d. 135. 
Other Countries... 75. 6d. 158. 
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The Magpie, M.P. 


I learn that, contrary to expectation, photographers are com- 
різіпіпр of a lack of election work. A shimmering mantle 
of modesty seems to have settled down upon Parliamentary 
candidates, or perhaps they feel that their chances will be 
augmented if their photographs do not appear on their address 
‘cards. I know that the strenuous pace of modern political life 
is not conducive to the development of personal beauty of a 
high standard. Nevertheless, I should have thought that the 
outgoing member would be more likely to obtain a renewal of 

pular favour if he showed himself as he is—with tired eyes, 
hollow cheeks, and thinning hair—after the sessions have done 
with him. Indeed, in the unimaginable circumstance of The 
Magpie, M.P., having to solicit the continuance of a con- 
stituency's trust, he would hawk about a full-length portrait of 
himself, oonspicuously showing boot-heels worn down by tramp- 
ing through division lobbies. Sometimes the children of dark- 
ness are not as wise in their generation as the children of light. 


A Necessary Precaution. 


The directions to photographers on the eve of a General Elec- 
tion are explicit, and it is right they should be so. Election 
times are periods of great tension, and no precaution can be 
too refined or too extreme in order to prevent unpleasant con- 
sequences. А writer in a contemporary on this subject has set 
out with the pleasant determination to leave nothing unsaid. 
In telling us how to manage the lantern, for instance, he says 
that the lanternist should be provided with “а clean, empty 
wine-bottle, half a dozen kitchen saucers, and a soup plate." 
Except for the unpromising emphasis upon the emptiness of the 
wine-bottle, this is all very appetising and pleasantly sugges- 
tive. But, alas! the soup plate is only to be used for fixing 
the lantern plate, the saucers come in handy for washing the 
lantern plates afterwards, and the clean, empty wine-bottle is 
for the reception of a quarter of a pound of hypo and a pint 
of warm water. But what I like most about all this is the 
scrupulous care with which the writer adds, “ Label the bottle 
‘hypo solution,’ lest it should be used in mistake." An ex- 
perienced man, evidently, and one who will leave nothing to a 
perfervid imagination. 


Lilliputian Photography. 


Have our readers noticed what a run there is upon lilliputian 
photography at the moment? One well-known house has brought 
out the daintiest of tiny cameras, which will go in a waistcoat 
pocket or a lady's purse, has a plate about the side of a visiting 
card, and can be used almost invisibly. At the other end of the 
scale, and appealing to a different public, we have the midget, 
and an Islington photographer told the magistrate the other day 
that he got orders for 500 or боо of these works of art every 
Sunday. Sunday is the day on which 'Arry and "Arriet like to 
have their pictures taken; the better the day, | spay, the 
better the picture. But, more elementary still, “ЇЙ ү Ту tiniest 
camera figures among the New Year novelties W1% season.: It 
adorns the trays of the gutter merchants іп varieys warts of the 
City, and is sold for the whole sum of one федпу. #’ Ere 
y` are," they call out, “takes fortigraphs complete.’t-: I invested 
a penny, but it is not quite true to say that my purchase takes 
photographs complete. Perhaps that is because I have not got 
the hang of it. I have been wondering whether this new form 
of competition in the trade is a counter-stroke, due to the fact 
that, so many of our leading photographers having turned 
prophets (see last three numbers of THE A. P.), Old Moore, 
upon whom the street-seller relies for a great part of his mer- 
chandise, finds for the time being his occupation gone. 


The Photographic Parody— 

I have no manner of doubt that the sovereign goddess of all 
jokesmiths is being importuned just now by many readers for 
pictorial puns. А short cut to a sort of success is to look over 
the titles of famous pictures or quotations from famous poems, 
and then give them a ridiculous signification. The worst of it 
is that one feels oneself a vandal. Photography has in its time 
been responsible for a good deal of punning and parody—which 
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latter is only an elongated pun—upon more or less holy things. 
Looking through some old volumes, I found a number of phote- 
graphic parodies of noble verse, belonging chiefly to the satirical 
period in the development of our art, but the parody par excel- 
lence is Lewis Carroll’s rendering of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” 
We are told how 
* From his shoulder Hiawatha 
Took the camera of rosewood, 
Made of sliding, folding rosewood ; 
Neatly put it all together.” 
After making it like a figure in the Second Book of Euclid, 
“the family in order 
Sate before him for their portraits." 
There is not space to quote the whole parody. The father was 
a Pecksniffian individual : 
“Не would keep his right hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat.” 
The individual portraits were not a success, but we are told 
how Hiawatha at length obtained a family group. The poem 
in its entirety is well worth looking up. 


The Hairdresser’s Lay. 

The very youngest apprentice in a well-known West End hair- 
dressing establishment sends me, on a scrap of shaving paper, 
a copy of some lines which, he says, have been written by his 
* boss" for his encouragement. 1 gather that they refer to 
Mr. Walter Benington's remark in the course of his contribu- 
tion to THE А. P. AND P. М. symposium—*“ practically no 
artists per se practise photography in Great Britain. They (the 
photographers apparently) аге . . . hairdressers . . . and what 
not," with its implication that hairdressers are not artists. 

“ Shave on, sweet youth, let others paint or chisel; 
Lather the face, not limn it all the day; 
And so, through curl and tuft and truant bristle, 
The soul portray." 


There is more of it, but I have my feelings, even if my 
correspondent hasn't, and I respect those of my readers. 


Reliable Information. 


Our young contemporary, the Daily Mail, recently devoted 
almost one-third of one of its precious columns to an exciting 
event in Lord Kitchener's life. “Lord Kitchener's Bargain” 
is the heading of the article, and it narrates how Lord Kitchener, 
immediately on his arrival at Ginza, in Japan, was taken to the 
well-known curio shop of the Ikeda Company (we know a curio 
shop over here whose proprietor's wife addresses him as © Iky, 
dear "—no doubt a branch of the same establishment). There 
he saw a small Chinese dish which was broken and pieced 
together. The manager, with admirable honesty, refused to sell 
it, but Lord Kitchener is never put off by a mere refusal, and 
he successfully insisted on purchasing it for twenty pounds. 
There the story ends, and we are left wondering at Lord 
Kitchener and his bargain. We can only presume that Lord 
Kitchener's family estate is troubled with stray cats, and that 
he is tipping the walls with broken china. There is no reason 
why these exciting items of news should be restricted to the 
general press, and we may soon expect to welcome such tit-bits 
as the following in our columns :— . 

Rotter’s Agency. 

We learn on reliable authority that Mr. F. H. Evans, the 
well-known photographer, lately came across a remarkable find 
while photographing French chateaux on the banks of the Nile. 
He was rummaging in an old curiosity shop when his well- 
trained eye lighted on a fine rectangular piece of old glass. 
Trembling with suppressed excitement, he was yet able to 
control himself sufficiently to handle the find as though it was 
of little value. He found, as he had half expected, that it was 
finely coated on one side with gelatine. A further search led 
to the discovery of eleven other pieces of similar material. Mr. 
Evans’ unerring expert knowledge came to his assistance, and 
he knew by instinct that he had found a complete dozen. After 
a week’s bargaining Mr. Evans secured the precious articles for 
the equivalent of one shilling, the dealer throwing into the 
bargain an excellent reproduction of the Assouan Dam. In 
view of the suspected presence of a gang of Continental thieves 
at Cairo Mr. Evans wisely decided to send his bargain home to 
Europe heavily insured. 
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A PORTRAIT. Ву Н. Еззвмнісн COREE. F.R.P 5. 
The original of this picture was exhióitet at the Royal Photographic Sccicty’s recent Eahitition, «See ао article бу 24. E. Corke pages (999 1 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE. | By А С. WARREN. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weckly Competition 
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By JAMES McKISSACK. 


THE WHITE SAIL. 


Awarded a Prise in the Weckly Competition. 
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See article on “ Snow in the City," page 36. 
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The attention of all those readers who are following 
up record and survey photography is directed to the new 
competition for record and survey photo- 
COMPETITION graphs announced оп another page. 
REMINDERS. Attention is also directed to the fact that 
the competition for the Hinton Memorial 
Medal closes on January 15, another entry form for 
which was given last week. The competition is for the 
best landscape photograph taken during the preceding 
twelve months; it may be in any process, but not less 
than 15 by 12 in size. Pictures which have already 
been exhibited will be eligible, and prints need not be 
framed, but must be VASA The judges will be the 
Editor of THe A. P. AND P. N., J. Craig Annan, Charles 
Job, Alex. Keighley, and J. с 5. Mummery, А.К.1.В.А., 
F.R.P.S. Readers are also reminded that entries for 
the °“ Pictorial Puns " Competition, announced in our 
Christmas Number, close on January 15. Prizes of 
guinea and half-a-guinea are offered in this competition, 
for which no coupons are required. 
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The magnesium or aluminium flashlight is so con- 
venient a method of producing a light suitable for por- 
traiture at night that it seems highly 
FLASHLIGHT AND regrettable that there should be many 
SAFETY. cases of serious burns and injuries in 
connection with so economic and really 
efficient a method of illumination. Danger there is 
none, provided that the photographer knows what he 15 
using and uses it in the correct manner; but the danger 
is a reality unless proper precautions are taken. Тһе 
various explosive or semi-explosive mixtures, in which 
the magnesium or aluminium dust is mingled with an 
oxidising salt or compound, are perhaps best left to the 
chemical or scientific expert, who knows what precau- 
tions to take, especially as а blow-through lamp 
operated with plain or unmixed magnesium powder will 
give sufficient light for a single portrait or a group in 
an ordinary room; but a rather low and white ceiling is 
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15 
When the general conditions of work are 
satisfactory, and an extra rapid plate is used, five grains 


desirable, and a white sheet, an 


advantage 


used as a reflector, 


of magnesium dust will suffice for a portrait when the 
lamp and camera are about eight feet from the sitter or 
sitters—a lens working at F/4 being used. It is ex- 
tremely important to remember that only the pure or 
unmixed metallic powder is to be used with a blow- 
through lamp: a neglect ун this rec ognised principle of 
safety having occasioned a recent injury and a conse- 
quent lawsuit. 
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One of the best-ordered exhibitions in the calendar 
and one that should receive a full meed of support from 
exhibitors in all parts of the country, 


is 
THE NORWICH that organised by the Norwich and 
EXHIBITION. District Photographic Society. The 


group of workers resident in Norfolk’s 
beautiful capital are rapidly making a name for them- 
selves among the leading pictorii 1 photogr aphers of the 
day. The Norwich Exhibition is conducted on entirely 
sympathetic lines for the progress of photography and 
the encouragement of the earnest worker. The forth- 
coming exhibition, which is the seventh of the series, 
will be held at a time that does not clash with the dates 
of any other open exhibition in England, namely, 1st to 
sth of February. There are no less than seven open 
classes, including champion class and a new class for 
natural history work, which will be judged bv Messrs. 
F. Leney, assistant curator of the Norwich Castle 
Museum, and A. E. Coe, president of the Norwich 
Photographic Society. There is an East Anglian class, 
and classes for record work, in addition to the pictorial 
classes, which will be judged by the Editor of Tur 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
Mr. J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, Nor- 
wich, is the hon. secretary, and applications for entry 
forms, which are now readv, should be made to him 
without delav. 
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Co-operation is solicited by the Astronomical and 
Astrophysical Society of America іп making photo- 
graphic records of Halley’s comet, and 
COMET a circular has been issued containing 
PHOTOGRAPHY. advice and suggestions as to how to 
obtain the best photographic results. 
Hydroquinone is recommended as the developer giving 
the best results, and three brands of extremely rapid 
plates are suggested also. Great attention is drawn to 
the necessity for backing the plates, yet by some extra- 
ordinary lack of foresight one is advised to use the old 
backing medium of caramel and burnt sienna! Many of 
the most interesting photographic records of the comet 
will, of course, be spectrographic, while in many ın- 
stances colour-sensitive plates will be employed, and a 
black backing medium is therefore essential. Until 
something further is known of the spectrum of the 
comet, the circular states, it would be unwise to attempt 
to give any specific directions as to the duration of ex- 
posure required with any telescope. ‘The committee of 
the society will be pleased to receive from every astrono- 
mer who may co-operate in the matter glass positive 
copies of negatives of the comet, and will undertake their 
comparison and discussion. 
ә eo 
Entry forms for the seventh annual Scottish Salon, 
promoted by the Scottish Photographic Federation, 
have just been issued. The Salon this 
THE SCOTTISH year, as already announced, will be held 
SALON. at the Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, 
from January 29 to February 19. ‘The 
Salon is open to the work of all photographers, pro- 
fessional or amateur, resident in Scotland; also to the 
work of Scots not resident in Scotland, and that inde- 
pendent of their being associated with the Scottish 
Photographic Federation. A feature of the Salon is the 
invitation which is extended yearly to eminent workers 
in various parts of the world to contribute to the exhi- 
bition. This year Messrs. T. and O. Hofmeister and 
Charles Job are distinguished Бу this honour. The 
Board of Selection consists of Messrs. J. Craig Annan, 
Archibald Cochrane, and W. B. Lamont, R.B.A. The 
secretary is Vaness C. Baird, Broughty Ferry, N.B., 
from whom all further information is obtainable. 
э P ® 
Not unfrequently a slip of the pen or an oversight 
affords a useful hint; and as an example, we may refer 


to a mistake in a German in- 
POTASSIUM OR struction for the autochrome 


SODIUM PERMANGANATE. process, by which sodium per- 
manganate was prescribed 
instead of potassium permanganate. Аза result of this 
mistake, Messrs. Lumière point out that it is a matter 
of indifference whether the autochromist makes use of 
potassium permanganate or the sodium permanganate, 
provided that the salt is in a satisfactorily pure condi- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it is, at the present time, 
rather easier to obtain potassium permanganate in a 
pure state than the sodium salt, just as in the case of the 
corresponding bichromates. 
$ p ж 
Fact and theory are once again at variance! 
M. Mareschal, in a recent communication made to the 
Société Française de Photographie, 
AN AUTOCHROME related how he had accidentally put an 
ANOMALY. autochrome, before exposure, into a 
dish of metoquinone developer, where 
it remained for one minute and a quarter before the 
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mistake was discovered. Being of a curious turn of 
mind, he washed the plate for thirty seconds, dried it, 
and then exposed it just as if it were a new plate, expos- 
ing on the same subject another autochrome plate as a 
control. He then developed the two plates together, 
and carried out the ordinary treatment. And the 
result? The two images were almost identical, the 
colours equally brilliant in each, the effects equally 
transparent. How, then, he asks, can the statement be 
true that after a short immersion in the developer the 
colour sensitiveness is destroved, and one can use more 
light in the dark-room? This cannot be exact, he adds, 
since the above involuntary experience shows that the 
colour-sensitiveness remains entire after even so long an 
immersion in the developer. 
go de. чә 

The colour screen of the '' Dufay `° plate for direct 
colour photography is described by Herr Hinterberger 
in the current issue. of Wiener 


THE DUFAY  Jilteiluncen. Comparing the composi- 


SCREEN PLATE. tion of one square millimetre of the 
screen with the same area of other 
screens, it is stated to be as follows :— 
Dufay Screen. Omnicolour Screen. Autochrome. 
5 green bands. 9 blue bands. 7,000 to 
23 red squares. 72 red squares. 8,000 
2 starch grains. 


5 blue squares. 72 green squares. 


The exposure, through the correct compensation filter, is 
claimed to be thirty to forty times a similar normal ех- 
posure, but Hinterberger states that in his own experi- 
ence it is more like 120 times normal. Тһе plate is 
developed, the reduced image dissolved by acid 
bichromate solution, and the unexposed portions then 
developed with a mcetol-hvdroquinone solution. The 
plate is developed apart from the colour screen, the two 
being placed in contact again afterwards; the registra- 
tion appears to be very simple. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 

The hon. secretary is reminded not to overlook the free litera- 
ture that is supplied by many of the leading manufacturers, 2 
the shape of extremely useful instruction. booklets and cata- 
logues. Тһе firms of Wellington and Ward, The Lumicre М.А. 
Co., Messrs. Staley and Co., Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hob- 
son, Ross, Ltd., Dallmever, J.td., The Leto Materials Co., 
Raines and Co., Elliott and Sons; Ltd., Шога, Ltd., Paget 
Prize Plate Co., Houghtons, Ltd., Butcher and Sons, and 
Kodak, Ltd., to mention only a few, will send a number of 
their publications free for distribution to members of societies. 
But take care, in return for the courtesy, that the material gets 
into the right hands. 

Comparison of daylight and artificial light for making enlarge- 
ments; an old subject, but one always useful for discussion, 
especially when illustrations are available. 

Daylight for making enlarged negatives. Avoidance of grain 
by using reflected light instead of direct light. The same apply- 
ing to artificial light. The relative advantages of a big posi- 
tive from which to make a big negative by contact or a small 
positive from which to make an enlarged negative. 

Record and survey photography. What has your society done 
in this phase of work? Is the district rich in material? If so, 
has it been duly recorded by photography? If not, why not? 

The А. P. Record and Survey Competition. Members of your 
societv should enter this. 

The extent to which the fixation and washing of silver prints 
may be expedited, and the great difference in the time required 
Ьу reason of the nature of the basis or support and the perme- 
ability of the coating. Conditions under which the gradual 
dissolving of the silver haloid may be watched, and the old 
rule to allow the fixing bath to act twice as long as may be 
necessary to produce a visual clearing. Tests for silver re- 
maining in the whites of the print. The value of tests as estab- 
lishing a generally safe course for a particular make of paper. 
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‚#2 HAT is to. Бе 
Z done with the 


accumulation of nega- 
tives made during the 
year which is just at 
an end? This annual 
problem demands іп- 
creasing attention as 
one’s stock of nega- 
tives grows. Perhaps a few practical hints gleaned during 
an experience of twenty-something years may be timely and 
helpful. 
The Beginner. 

During his first year or two the novice is naturally inclined 
tu keep all his negatives, and there is a good deal to be 
said in favour of his so doing, unless he сап have 
the benefit of the advice of some long-experienced and 
expert friend. Naturally enough, the beginner is dis- 
posed to think that the best negative is the one that 
looks brightest and most sparkling, or the one which 
gives a brilliant, contrasty print, with full detail in all parts. 
Later on he will probably modify his standard very con- 
siderably and come to regard these brilliant results as inferior 
to those which at first were overlooked. This, of course, 
may mean that more by good luck than skill he obtains à 
good-quality negative, which at the time of its production is 
not understood. 

Beginners in the Art of Enlarging. 
usualiy make the mistake of thinking that a negative which 
gives a brilliant contact print will yield а similar picture on 
a large scale, but presently learn that the negative which 
gives a somewhat soft contact print yields a bright enlarge- 
ment. 
The Printing Process. 

for which the negative is used also has to be considered. 
Thus a negative which is too contrastful ror gaslight printing 
might be cast aside as useless, and yet possibly this negative 
printed by the carbon process might yield an excellent result. 
Half-a-dozen other reasons might be adduced to show that 
the unadvised beginner would be equally likely to go wrong 
as right in the matter of selecting which negatives should 
be kept and which should be destroyed. 

But it is not the beginner only who is liable to make 
mistakes which presently are regretted, for the writer may 
freely confess that he has greatly regretted the loss of more 
than one negative which, after having been kept some time 
and then cast aside, has been urgently wanted to illustrate 
an interesting feature or record an event which could not 
be repeated. 

General Conditions. 

1. It is safer to err on the conservative than the destructive 
side, so far as our storage space permits. Hence the storing 
system which best utilises space 15 worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 

2. Of two negatives of equal interest as regards subject, 
incident, or pictorial interest, of course that one is kept 
showing best technical quality- -here paying special regard 
to light and shade gradation: this because with good grada- 
tion such a negative can be adapted to алу printing process. 

3. Negatives which at the moment please us by reason of 
their pictorial qualities—real or imaginary--as a rule tend 
to depreciate in our esteem as our experience advances, 
while good technical negatives of buildings, persons, от 
places of public importance very often acquire additional 
interest with the lapse of time. 

4. The photographer is somewhat prone to look at things 
from the photographic point of view only. Thus he may 
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SORTING AND STORING NEGATIVES. 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., Е.К.Р.5. 


V Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. М.” 


have a good technical negative of, let us say, the porch 
of Canterbury Cathedral from the regulation point of 
view, and also another somewhat inferior negative of 
the porch of the church at Puddleton. Perhaps the 
latter building is in a shocking state of repair yet 
shows some unique architectural feature. The next wind 
storm may bring the structure to the ground. Of course, 
this latter negative is worth keeping rather than the other. 
Of the first place there are in existence thousands of equally 
good negatives from the same point of view. In the latter 
case possibly the negative is unique, and also it shows a 
unique feature of interest. 

5. Negatives of historic events, buildings about to be de 
molshed, etc., although of not quite satisfactory technical 
quality, are often worth keeping, because in many cases a 
poor print is better than no print at all, and, moreover, while 
our present knowledge of how to improve negatives is very 
limited, yet discoveries in the near future may put greatly 
advanced powers in our hands. 

6. The commercial value of а negative should be men- 
tioned, although it is not very likely to affect the majority of 
the subjects dealt with by amateurs. Broadly put, the nega- 
tive which unexpectedly acquires commercial interest must 
be of а subject that appeals to the multitude. This may 
be a portrait of а person suddenly acquiring notoriety, the 
conflagration of some celebrated building, à startling scien- 
tific discovery, etc., and, moreover, if must also be of such 
a nature tnat a similar negative cannot quickly and easily 
be obtained by someone else. Obviously the contingency 
of any of our ordinary negatives thus acquiring a fancy 
value is very remote. 

Storing Negatives. 

All things considered, I find the best plan is simply to 
return the negatives to the cardboard boxes in which they 
come to us from the plate makers. 

Now here again there are a few little points worth noting. 
First of all select a dry place for storing the boxes. In my 
own workshop there is a recess on each side of the fire- 


place. These I have occupied with shelves of planed one- 
inch deal. The boxes containing the negatives stand on 
edge. The longer edge rests on the shelf; thus in the part 


for the quarter-plate sizes the shelves have an interspace of 
four inches. A quarter-plate box will hold about fifteen 
negatives and occupy an inch of horizontal shelf-space, or, 
roughly put, one may reckon 500 negatives per three feet of 
shelf, when the boxes are all full. But when we begin to 
classify our negatives, we find that it is the exception rather 
than the rule to have a quite full box. 

Damp is to be avoided. The boxes to be used for storing 
should be well dried by opening them and leaving them 
spread out on the kitchen mantelpiece all night. One must, 
of course, be careful to make sure that the negatives are 
thoroughly dry before being put into the boxes. It 1s a wise 
precaution to hold them one by one in front of the kitchen 
fire for a minute or two. In my own practice, I do not put 
anything at all between the negatives, and make it a rule 
of putting them in face (film) downwards. Each negative 
has a slight smart tap on its edge to shake off any dust or 
sand, etc., before it goes into its box. My experience 15 
entirely against laying one box of negatives flat down on 
another box of negatives, and I have never had any trouble 
from storing them on edge. Moreover, this plan enables one 
to withdraw any box when required without disturbing other 
boxes. And, of course, each box is duly labelled as to its 
contents. But as to classifying one’s negatives, I shall have 
something to say in nd thoùghi tan з this matter calls 

ou 


for much more care and ӨӨӨ Озату receives. 
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Restoring Old and Spoilt Bromide 
and Gaslight Papers. 


AA FURTHER NOTE BY A. Н. GARNER. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


N a recent article contributed by me to THE А. P. 
AND P. N. (October 26 last), I published a method 
of restoring old or spoilt (fogged or exposed, but 
undeveloped) bromide paper. The method was 

briefly as follows :—The spoilt paper—no matter how 
badly fogged—is soaked for a minute in potassium 
permanganate, 5 grains; sulphuric acid, 30 minims; 
water, 10 oz. It is then rinsed and transferred to a 
bath of sodium sulphite, 200 grains; water, 10 oz. After 
soaking in this for a minute, it is again rinsed, and the 
exposure made on the wet paper in the ordinary way on 
the enlarging easel. About twice normal exposure is 
necessary, but the resulting bromide print—which is de- 
veloped and fixed as usual after the exposure—shows no 
trace of fog and the image is as clean and clear as on a 
perfectly fresh piece of paper. 


The Dry Frocess. 

Many inquiries have been addressed to the Editor of 
Тне A. P. AND P. N., as to whether the bromide paper, 
after treatment as suggested, could be dried and used 
for daylight enlarging or contact printing. I have 
therefore made further investigations, as it seemed 
fairly obvious that the drying of the paper would not 
make any difference to the result, and, indeed, a few 
experiments soon confirmed this. 

It was also asked whether gaslight paper could be 
restored in a similar way. I have had no experience 
whatever with gaslight paper, but I feel convinced that 
bromide paper, gaslight paper, and dry plates also are 
equally susceptible to the treatment. The chemistry of 
the process would probably be the same in each case. 

Of course, the treatment 16 most convenient when 
enlarging by artificial light, as in this case it does not 
matter if the paper is wet when the exposure is made. 
I usually employ an amidol developer, and I have found 
that the permanganate solution left in the paper from 
the first bath is immediately destroyed by a short appli- 
cation of the developer, which, presumably, is made up 
and ready for use. А wash in two or three changes of 
water and the paper is ready for exposure. I take it 
that the same would apply to any other of the modern 
developers, whose name is legion. ‘This ts a simplifica- 
tion of some importance, as it dispenses with the sulphite 
of soda bath previously advocated. 


The Permanganate Bath. 

Another thing which experiment appears to indicate is 
that a weaker permanganate of potash bath is best. The 
bath already suggested, with four times as much water 
added, is quite strong enough. This would make the 
formula as follows :— 


Potash permanganate ............... 5 grains. 
Sulphuric Acid ыда ылы eue 30 minims. 
NV OLED: аа а iv енеке Б 50 ounces. 


Now when restored paper is to be dried before ex- 
posure I think, possibly, it is safest to discharge the 
permanganate solution with the sulphite solution first 
recommended, because a trace of this left in the paper 
would not be so likely to cause harm as a trace of 
developer. 


eK 
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Drying the Paper. 

The next point is, how 
is the wet paper dried? 1 
have found the following simple 
way quite efficient. An ordinary 
cardboard box, with lid (either 
made for the purpose, ог 
“ annexed "), large enough to 
take the flat bromide paper, is thoroughly dried—in 
fact, warmed right through—in front of a fire, 
until it is distinctly as ''dry as a chip." The 
lid is similarly dried, and also some sheets of 
clean blotting paper. Тһе wet bromide paper, 
after washing, is blotted between sheets of blotting 
paper (of course, in the dark-room), and then 
placed between two sheets of the bone-dry blotting 
paper, the whole placed in the box, the lid placed on the 
box, and the box itself placed in a warm spot—for in- 
stance, near a fire. With a change of blotting paper 
vou can drv the bromide paper in quite a short time. 
The secret is to keep plenty of warm, dry blotting paper 
in the box. 

This plan is not original, but is a very good опе. А 
wooden box would do as well, and it does not matter 
much what kind of a box it is, provided it is light-tight 
when the lid is on. The thing is, to drive off by heat 
some of the moisture which the box and blotting paper 
normally retain. Ав it cools, it will tend to absorb 
moisture again, and so creates a very dry atmosphere 
within the box. 

In such a box, made of cardboard, 
pieces of paper in about fifteen minutes. 

Speed in Manipulation. 

Reverting again to the paper when used for enlarging 

by artificial light (which, I think, is the custom of the 
great majoritv of those who enlarge at all), the advan- 
tages of this method of restoring fogged bromide paper 
is the speed with which the operations can be performed. 
As an example, I have laid a piece of bromide paper in 
the full light of an incandescent burner while I have 
mixed up the solutions to be used. This being done, 
the bromide paper is soaked in water for one-half a 
minute, the water drained off and the gas turned out, the 
permanganate solution poured on and left for опе 
minute, then poured off and the paper rinsed with water. 
The developer is next poured on, left for a few seconds, 
poured off, the paper washed in two or three changes 
of water, and the exposure made. Іп all, three or four 
minutes at the most, and with paper which most 
workers would have regarded as hopelessly spoilt. 

It is a strange fact that while the paper is saturated 
with the permanganate solution, it appears to be insensi- ^ 
tive to light. Or, possibly, it may be that as fast as the 
light reduces the bromide of silver it is '' restored " 
again by the solution. It is a curious phenomenon and | 
deserves investigation. As soon as the permanganate 
is destroyed, either bv the sulphite solution or by the 
developer, the paper acts like normal bromide paper. « 


best 
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НЕ man in the street—that oft-quoted but 
usually unimportant personage—is about 
to be led into the whirl of election excite- 
ment, lasting for but a brief period, dur- 
ing which he is compelled by the powers 
that be, or, to put it more truthfully, that 
wish to be, to forget his usual insigni- 
ficance. 

At this time it appears to be everyone's 
endeavour to convince him that the fate 
of the Empire depends solely upon the 

casting of the vote at his disposal. 

Beyond this privilege there is nothing 
for the average elector but the excite- 
ment inseparable from an election cam- 

paign, unless his political enthusiasm impels his attachment to 

some organised body for canvassing or other purposes. 

The average elector is not a photographer, however, and the 
subject of this article allows our photographic and political 
enthusiasts to be above the average, for photo-cartooning the 
turmoil of the coming election can be entered upon in a novel 
and spirited manner. 

That conviction is carried by cartoon where facts and figures 
given in other ways might have little effect, is generally 
admitted, and it must be obvious to all that the world of poli- 
tics would be a comparatively tame affair if the life and spirit 
given by the modern cartoon were lacking. 

For this work skill with the pencil and the pen is of utmost 
service, but it is undeniable that ideas are of quite equal, if 
not superior, importance, and these, fortunately, the photo- 
grapher may command as readily as the pen and pencil artist. 

That being so, and the idea there, the remainder is simplicity 
itself. 

First, suggestions and ideas may need slight modification 
to make them adaptable and effective by photographic means, 


but this needs but little thought, and the correct result is 
generallv attained. 
The idea, then, being the essential point, it is well to con- 


sider this in relation to the material available for working up 
the theme, and if one point presents insuperable difficulty, to 
carry out the idea differently, which invariably can be done, to 
give exactly similar suggestion and conviction. 

Though photo-cartooning can be carried into effect from life 
by grouping figures and properties studio fashion, this method 
not advised, owing to such arrangements not being convenient 
even if possible, to the ordinary worker. 


is 
always, 


A Cartoon suitable for either Party. 
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It is suggested, therefore, that most 
ideas be carried into effect in miniature, 
and this point is illustrated by most of 
the cartoons accompanying the present 
article. 

The 
miniature 


Dutch doll, 


adaptable model for this 
the wooden, jointed 
can be obtained easily 


most 
W( rk 15 


which 


at quate moderate cost. АП of this kind 
used by the writer cost only one penny 
each. 

These are easily dressed, even by a 


mere man, if the attachment of paper and 
cloth clothes, by means of paste and glue, 
can be termed dressing. 

Selection should be made of material in 
colours or tints that will present no photo- 
graphic difficulty; reds and yellows should be used only where 
absolutely necessary, and when not possible to avoid use should 
be made of orthochromatic plates, in conjunction with a colour 
screen of moderate depth. 

Though ordinary dolls may be quite cheaply purchased or 
borrowed, these are not easily adaptable for our purpose, as 


few can be made to stand at all, the majority with difficulty, 
and, moreover, the usual expression is absolutely impossible 
for cartooning. 


It may be well to note that the present is an excellent time 
to obtain comical figures, such as that figured below, and which 
are eminently suitable for this caricature work. 

The backgrounds for this work need be quite a minor point, 
for an absolutely plain one may be used throughout, though it 
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must be admitted that added effect is given by use of a clouded 
Or picture ground. 

Few realise how simple a matter the working up of a back- 
ground is, especially in the case of one of such small dimen- 
sions necessitated by тета 

This background matter further simplified 
advantage of the special preparation, “ Kalko,” 


€ by taking 
offered for back- 


15 


ground painting by the Vanguard Co., and advertised in these 
pages; and then, following the instructions given with the 


article, the matter of the background should be simplicity itself. 

Many of the pictures that have appeared in these pages will 
be found to offer excellent ех: amples for background scenes, and 
the suitable parts of one may be combined with others to make 
an effective whole. 

The one used for three of the accompanying illustrations was 
adapted in this way upon an old plain cloth ground, MUR the 
background material mentioned, and worked in partly with 
brushes, but mainly by use of the finger tips, which latter 
must be tried to prove their usefulness for this purpose. 

Many of the properties needed for building up the 
can be made in a temporary fashion, and a manner that will 
occur readily at the time of need. 

Certain properties may be more 
Wise made. 

With modelling material the worm 
was made, and the shoes of certain 
stands were likewise adapted. 

For this purpose it may be well to note that modelling clay 
is eminently suitable, though if this is not easily obtainable, 
“ Plasticine ” can be used with eaual, if mot better, results. 

With either ofp these,matetials( thé )feathtes can be easily 


scenes 


easily modelled than other- 
farmyard scene 
to form effective 


in the 
figures 
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The Free Trade Champion (“Тһе Budget ``) protecting "Тһе People '' frcm the ravages of 
the monsters Tariff Reform, Less Кеуепи ·, Dear Food, Unemployment. 


adapted to serve for the character desired, though it might be 
well if there is any doubt as to the representation to attach 
labels, such as are given with the present pictures. 

These have been cut mainly from various headings of recent 
newspaper articles, and at the present time there will be found 
abundance of suitable printed matter. 

The * Bill” figures used for these illustrations were made 
up on the Dutch dolls, penny ones, by running around the 
bodies after removing the heads, tough note paper, and tied 
with narrow ribbon or tape. 

The arms were first removed, and then pushed through holes 
made in the paper coil and wedged in position. АП such points 
will occur to the worker with ideas, and the working out of the 
political cartoon by photographic methods prove of surprising 
and growing interest. 

Exposure can be made by artificial light if desired, or the 
models, etc., arranged at a window with a good light,or outside. 

A few inches of magnesium ribbon will be found sufficient to 
give a fully exposed negative, and this should be held slightly 
to one side of the camera, using at the other side of the set 
piece a sheet of white paper or cloth to aid the lighting and 
prevent undue shadows. 


COLOURING PRINTS AND LANTERN SLIDES.—II. 


By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 


Special іо THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


HE majority of lantern slides being views 
rather than portraits, let us devote this 
article principally to that class of work. 
The simplest subject for a beginner is a 
seascape, and І suggest that for the first 
attempt. Let us suppose we have a well- 
made lantern slide of a sunset view 

across а calm with, perhaps, a few 

sailing boats. 

Dealing first with the same class of 
colours as in last week's article, а slide 
made upon a gelatine plate will be most 
suitable, as the emulsion will readilv 

absorb them. Апа here it will be as well 
to remark that the slide need not be subjected to a harden- 
ing bath, since absorption of the colours is no detriment to 
the general effect, the colours being viewed Ьу transmitted, 
instead of reflected, light. Тһе well fixed and thoroughly 
washed slide should be allowed to dry before colouring, 
otherwise the gelatine will be tender and easily damaged. 

Prepare vour colours thus :—Plentv of blue, made by dis- 


sea, 
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For daylight exposure the arrangements should 
be somewhat similar, the window light substituting 
the artificial illuminant, and the reflecting screen 
retained. 

The cartoons used to illustrate the present article 
have, it may be noted, been worked from an im- 
partial standpoint, and to serve no political in- 
terests, and obviously might be adapted to quite 
varied views. 

Кот instance, the cartoon * Held Up" could be 
readapted, with policeman “ Lord” arresting The 
Budget naughty boy to appear before the magis- 
trate, ]. Bull, with wording accordingly. 

In similar manner “Тһе Babes in the Wood” 
cartoon could represent the people protected by the 
Tariff Reform champion against the ravages of the 
Free Trade monster. 

The remaining cartoons are perfectly non-conten- 
tional, and are given to illustrate how the subject 
is adaptable for humour and point without party 
bias. 

As publicity is the main aim in a political cam- 
paign, the printing in this case will be more useful 
(f done upon postcards, to be posted without cover 
to various friends and relations throughout the 
country. . 

By this method the cartoon will undoubtedly be 
seen and enjoyed by numerous individuals before 
reaching its destination, and may be the means of 
bringing to our way of thinking many whose views 
are entirely divergent. 

A few cartoons sent in this way may have far-reaching 


effect, and it can be readily seen that a few brilliant 
ideas effectively worked out might have the effect of mate- 
rially changing 

the final political 

strength. 


Finally, it may 
be added that this 


subject 15 опе 
where the best 
work upon the 
best ideas will 
most probably 
have the best 
and more lasting 
result, and, with 
out question, a 


commencement 
will give pleasure 
with surprising 
interest and grow- 
ing skill. 


solving a little blue in а 
liberal supply of water in а 
saucer; a little red and a 
little yellow mixed in 
separate small saucers, 
being careful to have the 
shade not too deep. 

Have ready a clean camel- 
hair pencil for each colour 


—a “ duck ” size for the red 
and yellow, and ** goose ”’ 


for the blue. 

Immerse the slide in clean 
water for a few minutes, to thoroughly moisten it and swell 
the gelatine, then remove the surplus water with a pad of 
cotton wool (which has been moistened and squeezed almost 
dry), wiping the slide lengthwise of the subject, 2.е., іп 
horizontal lines rather than vertical ones. Then hold the 
slide over a sheet of white paper, and, with a well-charged 
brush, apply a line of vellow along the base (horizon) of the 
sky, following it immediately with ;á^pad of moist cotton 
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wool to remove the surplus colour, and prevent unevenness 
of tint due to brush marks. 

If the colour strikes vou as too weak, a second application, 
or more, may follow at once; but the damp wool should 
follow the brush each time. While dealing with the sky, 
the slide should be held at an angle of about 45 degrees over 
the paper, with the sky downwards so that the colour shall 
Now into the sky rather than over the horizon. When the 
vellow is to vour liking, do a line of red, blending it into 
the edge of the yellow and at once following it with the 
cotton wool; but be careful not to overdo this colour. 

If vou are not able to work very quickly at first, it will be 
well to occasionally moisten the film by going over it with a 
large camel-hair brush charged with clean water, removing 
the surplus, as before, with the cotton wool, and then imme- 
diately following with the colour. The main part of the sk. 
must, of course, be done with blue, of which plenty should 
be prepared, otherwise a shortage at a critical moment will 
surely cause unevenness that will spoil the general effect. 


Tinting the Sky Portion. 

The reason for also always using a well-charged brush is 
that there may be а surplus of colour; with a poorly filled 
brush the gelatine will probably absorb it all before the 
stroke is complete, and so cause marks that cannot be 
reinedied. Before using the blue, apply plenty of water to 
all the sky part, including that already coloured ; let it soak 
in for a minute or so, and then take your largest brush, as 
full of colour as it will hold, and applv in an unbroken sweep 
across the sky at the junction with the red. Fill the brush 
again, and at once go again across the skv, blending the 
fresh colour with the lower edge of the former wash which, 
if done properly and plentifullv, should still be not entirelv 
absorbed. Thus continue until all the sky is done, remem- 
bering to always keep the top of the sky downwards. In 
that way the tint will be nicely graduated, the deeper shade 
being at the bottom of the inverted slide. ТЕ required 
deeper in colour, and provided the gelatine is (as it should 
be) distinctly moist, vou can now wipe it across and across 
with a pad of wool quite wet with the blue colour. Pro- 
perlv done, the skv, when in its proper position, will grade 
nicely from a deep blue at the top, and so blend into the 
indications of red and vellow below. 


Colours for Various Subjects. 

When the sky is complete, wipe away the surplus moisture, 
invert the slide, moisten the sea and foreground. The sea 
should also be coloured as evenly as possible with a very light 
tint of blue green, which will vield a verv prettv turquoise 
effect. Should there be any boats on the water, thev mav 
be covered with the colour, unless the sails are to be ye 
as the hull and sails mav be covered again with shade$ of 
brown, which will overcome the other colour. If white sails 
are desired, you must avoid covering them with the blue 
green—which can easily be done with a little practice; but, 
if you doubt your ability, it will be a good plan to first 
applv a protecting (very light) coat of crystal varnish, or 
even vaseline, but this must needs be done while the slide 
is quite dry. Whatever the subject, it is a good plan to do 
the sky first. For architectural work, stone may be done in 
varying shades of brown, bricks with brick red (not ordinary 
red), slate with the colour of that name, or a blend of black 
and indigo applied in only a very pale tint. 

Trees may be done with one principal wash of bright 
green, varving tints being suggested by applying dabs here 
and there of vellow, blue or brown, according to the desired 
effect. Branches and trunks are, of course, done with 
brown; but the green mav be washed over them in the first 
instance without ill effect, as the subsequent brown will 
correct the tint. Sands may be done with yellow, red and 
brown, separate or mixed; roads with brown; mossy banks 
with green and yellow. 

After the colouring is complete, it is advisable to rinse 
the slide and wipe the entire surface with damp cotton wool, 
and then put it away to drv free from dust. 

When quite dry, a coat of good crystal varnish will be an 
improvement. [n spite of the popularity of this class of 
colour, there are plenty of people who prefer colours mixed 
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with varnish, and others again who use artists’ oil colours 
with megilp or varnish as a medium. These all have their 
uses either alone or in conjunction with the anilines with 
which I have been dealing. For instance, the completed 
slide may not perhaps be altogether satisfactory when 
viewed through the lantern, although a few touches of added 
colour may be all that is required. In that case nothing 
can be better than the use of suitable varnish colours applied 
to the finished slide over the existing tints. For this pur- 
pose three colours are sufficient : red, yellow, and blue. 

These тау be bought separately at from 6d. to 1s. each, 
and can be used full strength or diluted with a suitable var- 
nish which can usually be bought cheaply enough from the 
manufacturers of the colours. Failing that, a few experi- 
ments with varnishes bought of an artists' colourman will 
soon determine the one best suited to individual taste. 


The Use of Oil Colours. 

But, in addition to special varnish colours, there are a 
number of ordinary oil colours (sold in tubes for artists' use) 
that are well adapted for our purposes. 

The principal thing necessary is to be sure of the trans- 
parencv of the colours, as many that give a good effect by 
reflected light are opaque and quite useless for viewing bv 
transmitted rays. The most useful colours for the purpose 
are Prussian blue, verdigris, Italian pink (vellow), burnt 
sienna, asphaltum, crimson lake and ivory black. 

АП of these colours, with the exception of verdigris, are 
of good body and suitable for “ dabbing." Verdigris is a 
bright and pretty green suitable for foliage, and тау be 
brightened by the addition of a little Italian pink, but it is 
only suitable for application by brush. I have not found a 
good scarlet that is not more or less opaque ; but a good one 
сап be made by mixing Italian pink with crimson lake. 
Burnt sienna is a most useful brown for general purposes 
and тау be deepened by adding a trace of ivory Маск; it 
тау be lightened with Italian pink. Brickwork can be best 
coloured with a mixture of sienna and crimson lake. Black 
should be used with discretion, but is very useful for adding 
to the colours for the production of quicter shades. 

All the foregoing colours тау be thinned down for use 
with mastic varnish and, for certain purposes, a little added 
turpentine. For the covering of large even surfaces, the 
colours should have a little megilph added as a help in the 
distribution of the layer by dabbing. 


To Colour Large Surfaces. 

Dabbing, by the wav, is one of the most useful methods 
employed for large surfaces, and is done as follows :—A 
well-charged brush is used to apply the colour (on the sky, 
for instance), as evenly ав possible, but the result will 
alwavs be full of brush marks and streaks. When the 
surface is covered, the operator lightly dabs the surface all 
over with the end of the smoothest finger he has on his 
hand. 

The finger should be wiped occasionally on an old soft 
rag if much colour accumulates, care being taken to prevent 
any particles of fluff adhering to the finger tip. Bv this 
method it is a simple matter to lav even tints on large sur- 
faces, as well as to get апу graduated effect required. 

Large surfaces of water, foliage, sands, etc., should also 
be dabbed, the finer details (branches and the like), being put 
in with a fine hair pencil. 

After painting with oil colours, the slides should be placed 
in à warm room to drv thoroughlv if thev are to be var- 
nished ; but some operators prefer to put the mask in position 
at once and bind to the cover glass without delay. The use 
of oil colours for skies has one decided advantage in the 
fact that clouds may be worked in after the tint is laid. 

If they exist in the slide, the high lights can be cleared 
of colour by wiping with a wedge-shaped point covered with 
a tightiv stretched strip of thin wash-leather or old kid glove. 
A piece of a penholder may be used, or the end of the brush 
handle тау be sharpened to a wedge point, and will always 
be at hand. If the skies are quite plain, a light cloud effect 
сап be obtained by light sketchy touches of the same imple- 
ment, dabbing the lower edge slightly to blend it into the 
blue, while leaving the top edges sharp. 
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matter again. 
We therefore 


Prints shoul 


should not be smaller than half.plate size, but may be as large as the competitor chooses. 


ffer a prize 
d photograph sent in every fortnight. 


apparatus for the best recor 
, 1f possible, be in a permanent process, such as platinotvpe or carbon, and 
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yap Record E Surrey 


‘A NEW COMPETITION FOR “А.Р. AND Р.М.” READERS. 


GREAT number of readers have expressed a desire that we should devote some space 
to the subject of record and survey photography. 
~ years ago this phase of photographic work was the subject of a regular weekly feature in 
In view of the recrudescence of interest in survey and record 
work with the camera that appears to have arisen, we shall be pleased to deal with the 


It may be remembered that a few 


of half a guinea's worth of photographic materials or 


Full particulars and technical data 


should be given concerning the print, and there is no limit to the number of prints which may be sent in ; but each print must 


be accompanied by the special coupon which will be published in alternate issues of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
The winning prints will be reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N., and when a sufficient number have been collected, the 


originals will be exhibited at the A. P. Little Gallery. They will finally be handed over to the National Photographic 


Record Association for their British Museum collection. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C., on or before January 25. 


Prints for the first competition should reach the office of THE A. P. 
Envelopes and packages should be marked “ Record" outside. 


Unsuccessful prints will be returned if stamps are enclosed for the purpose. 
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IN cathe- 
drals, in 
churches, 
and often 
in old 
houses the 
photo- 
grapher 
can find 
m ап 
beautiful 
examples of 
decorative 
carving. 
Some of 
them сег- 
tainly are 
not of easy 
access, but 
the majority can with very little trouble be portrayed, 
and in these few notes I will try and describe some that 
are among my collection, together with hints as to their 
treatment. 

Nearly all residents in the West of England are 
familiar with Exeter Cathedral, which is chiefly famed 
for its ornamental front, consisting of elaborately 
carved figures above and on each side of the main west 
door. 

Looking at the thing as a whole, one cannot take in 
its full significance, chiefly because much of the fine 
detail is lost. But if taken bit by bit, one can fully 
realise what a wonderful piece of work it is. Each 
figure seems to stand out clearly and well defined in 
its niche, and even the expression of the features is 
easily discernible. 

Another grand piece of decorative work is the porch 
of Launceston Church. 


Per, ena.cular Window, Great Chalfield manor. 


The building dates back to 
1511, and is remarkable exteriorlv, together with the 
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A NOTE ON RECORD WORK WITH THE CAMERA. 
By б. E. С MORRIS. æ 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and Р.М.” 


porch, for its wonderful stone carving. Nearly every 
inch of it is decorated with quatrefoils, shields, fleur 
de lys, Latin inscriptions, coats-of-arms, saints, etc. 

There is probably no other church, pure and simple, 
like it in the kingdom. It is said that the carvings were 
to have once formed part of a mansion, but the project 
was ultimately abandoned and the church was built in- 
stead from the prepared material. 

A fine arch which graces the north side of Wells 
Cathedral, and which looks modern, though it is in reality 
genuine twelfth-centurv work, is worth notice as a fine 
specimen of earlv pointed architecture. The bottom 
portion of the arch, which is Gothic in design, is made 
up of ten or a dozen small pillars оп each side, sur- 
mounted by what, if closely examined, prove to be 
wonderfullv sculptured figures of various saints, includ- 
ing St. Nicholas, the patron saint of baptism. 

Decorative work in quite another form, though none 
the less interesting, is often to be found in ап old manor 
house. 

In the north front of Great Chalficld we have an 
almost perfect example of domestic Gothic architecture 
of the fifteenth century. The porch, with its groined 
roofing, the gables of the main building surmounted bv 
the shields апа arms of the original owner (said to be 
Thomas Tropenell, who married Agnes, the fourth 
daughter of Wiliam Ludlow, Lord of Hill Deverill 
about 1450), and its two beautiful oriel windows on 
either wing, together with squint-holes used for pur- 
poses of defence, form a most imposing whole and is 
undoubtedly one of the finest we have, аз Pugin, in his 
‘Examples of Gothic Architecture,’ makes mention 
of it. 

In a few brief notes it is impossible to go thoroughly 
into the interesting nature of this branch of architectural 
work. Photographers have it in their power to do great 
service in recording every curious bit of carving that it is 
possible in the course of their rambles to find. 
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I think one should never let an opportunity of this sort slip bv, 
and, further, one should even try to find out remote examples, 
especially those that are uncommon in design. I have often been re- 

rarded when exploring an out-of-the-way church by finding, hidden 
away in some obscure corner, a little gem of a Norman arch, a 
sculptured panel in the pulpit, or, maybe, a carved image on one of 
the pews. I have a list with notes on nearly every church or 
interesting building that I know of, or have been to, in the kingdom, 
and though my travels in this direction are pretty extensive, yet 
there must be hundreds of places I know not of, where beautiful and 
interesting work is to be found. 

So much, then, for desc riptive matter. We must now turn to 
technicalities, and I am briefly going to try and show the best way 
to achieve success in this class of work. In the first place, one must 
be provided with a good camera and lens; the former must be 

capable of erecting on a stand, and the latter must have good 
marginal definition at its largest aperture. 

A cheap hand camera with a poor lens is no earthly use when 
working i in a dull light under trying circumstances. Very often, as 
in the case of a dark portion of an interior, one h: as to give a long 
exposure with a full aperture, therefore unless one's lens has good 
definition and a flat field, unequal illumination and marginal fuzziness 
will result. For instance, 
in the case of a deeply re- 
cessed Norman doorway, 
where the actual door and 
the outside mouldings of 
the archway are in differ- 
ent planes and the whole 
is situated in a cramped 
and ill-lit position, it will 
be almost impossible to 
secure proper marginal 
definition and equal illu- 
mination with a large 
aperture, unless the 
lens itself is of good 
quality. | 


Carved Pulpit in Nave, Exeter 
Cathedral. 
are, of course, excellent 
for this class of work, . 
but for all-round results 
it is preferable to have 
one that will allow of its 
front and back combina- 
tions being used sepa- 
rately, and therefore it 
will be seen that a camera 


Modern — anastigmats М! у | Mu adis En with a fairly long exten- 
jl i, Sys sion must needs be used. 

шы: Шыны. The lighting of the 

subject is necessarily im- 

portant. Avoid shadows 

if possible; it is not 

Carving over Main Door, Exeter Cathedral. always possible, cer- 

tainly, but desirable. A doorway, balf of which is in shadow, is 

unsatisf: ictory. Also avoid a very strong light; it is productive 


of harsh contrasts, and often through this blocks up essential detail. 

It is advisable to give a full exposure in all architectural work, 
for the simple reason that delicate detail is in most cases a sine 
диа non, апа ап under-exposed negative 1s simply useless, while 
slight errors in the other direction can usually be remedied in 
development, unless, of course, the excess has been very great, 

It is not, at the same time, advisable to make a practice of 
using a highly restrained developer, in order to avoid the possible 
contingency of having erred on the side of over-exposure, but 
rather, in doubtful cases, to use a weak solution, giving plenty of 
time for density to develop after all available detail is out. 

Any formula that is not too strong in alkali is suitable, but 1 
prefer a weak pyro-soda solution that is to say, one that is diluted 
with twice its bulk of water. Errors in exposure are far more 
easily counterbalanced by this method, апа bv giving plenty of 
time for the developer to act, than by the additions of large 
quantities of bromide, in the case of over-exposure, or great 
increase of accelerator in the case of under-exposure 

А normally exposed negative should receive. normal develop- 
ment, whereas an incorrectly exposed one should receive develop- 
North Door, Wells Cathedral. ment bv easv stages. 
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URING the winter months there is 
little chance for the city man to 
practice outdoor photography. 
It is already dark before he 

leaves his office in the afternoon, and even 
on a Saturday there is barely time for him 
to escape any reasonable distance out into the 
country before the light dies. In the lunch- 
hour he may, of course, do a little occasional 
hand camera work, but as a rule he is too 
tired of the near neighbourhood of his office 
to be able to detect pictures there. We be- 
come jaded and blasé about the possibilities 
of a district which we daily traverse, and 
you will find the man whose office is іп 
“Е. C.” repairing instinctively to the West 
End for snapshots, while the man whose 
place of business is in the West drifts auto- 
matically East whenever he is out with his 
camera. 
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It is odd, however, to notice how some 
unusual atmospheric condition reveals new 
beauties, or covers old uglinesses, in the 
scenes which have hitherto seemed most 
hopeless. <A fog will sometimes cast a sense 
of mystery and romance over the most banal 
suburb, and we all know what miracles wet 
pavements can perform. I have seen а 
fairyland in St. Paul’s Churchyard, created 
by a thick morning frost. But perhaps the 
finest conjuror in all Nature’s troupe is the 
snow. 

Snow in the country is lovely, but snow in 
the town is also by no means to be neglected 
as an aid to pictorialism. The amazing way 
in which an even moderate fall can alter the 
appearance of our streets must be seen to be 
believed. It is not so much that the road- 
way is affected—-in all town centres the 
roadways are cleared quickly—it is the more 
inaccessible places which leap into promi- 
nence. The snow drifts on to cornices апа 
decorations, and picks out all sorts of detail 
on buildings which, because of their grime 
or because we had seen them so often, had 
always struck us as featureless. 

One of the most practical consequences of 
this is that in a city snapshot the presence 
of the snow will present us with detail in 
the negative which otherwise would have 
been largely composed of patches of clear 
glass. There are plenty of city workers 
whose cameras, not blessed with the best of 
lenses, will give them no reasonable result 
at all, in winter, if tried on a street scene, 
vet will produce something quite present- 
able when snow has metamorphosed the 


same vista. Not that I advocate fast snap- 
shotting in winter. Even with the finest 
THE THAW By WARD MUIR lenses the fast snap should, if humanly 
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possible, be avoided. The Press photographer must 
manage as best he can; but the pictorialist wants 
something more than a mere Daily Mirror illustration. 

For this reason, even helped by snow, he ought, in 
my opinion, to choose quiet scenes and risk as long an 
exposure as he dare. Тһе present writer has taken 
large numbers of winter city scenes, both with and with- 
out snow, at one-tenth of a second, with a K 1 light- 
filter on the lens, and the latter—a long-focus instru- 
теп working only at F/7. This meant selecting 
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RIVERSIDE YARDS--SNOW AND SMOKE. 


subjects where there was little traffic movement, or the 
traffic was far off and travelling slowly. 

With any sort of fog—thin white or thick yellow— 
the addition of the filter (and, of course, an ortho- 
chromatic plate) seems to produce a pleasanter negative 
than omitting it. It is not, I fancy, that the plate, so 
to speak, sees further through the fog because of the 
screen, though this may be partly true; it simply is 
that there is a certain clarity-cum-softness in the effect 
which non-orthochromatic treatment seems to miss. 
When, by-the-bye, a yellow fog follows on a snowfall, 
as sometimes happens, it is amazing to observe how 
much more visible the outlines of buildings, etc., are, 
through the fog, than they would be without the snow. 
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Some of the finest effects I have seen in London and 
elsewhere have occurred under such conditions, but 
alas! mostly towards dusk апа too late for photo- 
graphy. But as a rule the translucent white mist 
which accompanies snow, and the thaw ensuing, afford 
the most natural chances for the city photographer, 
who, either en route for the office or in the luncheon 
interval, should seize the opportunity to experiment with 
a plate or two on a comparatively rare and therefore 
stimulating subject. Frequently, however, the sort of 
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By WARD Muir. 


weather occurs which is so well depicted by Mr. Four- 
aker in the reproduction on page 38. It also occa- 
sionally happens that towards the end of a spell of snow, 
sleet and slush the sky brightens up considerably, and 
if the opportunity occurs about midday at the present 
time of year, it is quite possible to secure a fairly rapid 
snapshot of such a subject. It is advisable here, how- 
ever, to use ultra-rapid plates, the largest aperture the 
lens will give—F/6 if possible—and the slowest 
shutter speed that can be safely attempted with the 
moving figures. In any case, the street snapshots con- 
taining moving figures are more or less adventitious in 
character, and do not offer the possibilities for careful 
composition referred to above. 
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WINTER IN TOWN. SNOW, SLEET AND SLUSH. Зу F. FOURAKER. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. (See also article on preceding page.) 
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"d NT AMONG THE FISHES. 
د‎ Special to ‘‘The Amateur Photographer and Pkotographic News. ’’ 


R. FRANCIS of black cloth and inclining it at an angle of about forty-five 
WARD, of degrees to the surface of the water. The same result can be 
Ipswich, lectured obtained sometimes by photographing under bridges or under 
atthe Royal Photo- overhanging boulders, and he showed an excellent photograph 
graphic Society on December 21 of a fish taken under water with an exposure of one-eighth of a 
on a subject which he has made second at К/З, a jutting boulder acting as a screen. Не has 
his own—that of photography as also secured good pictures of such a fish as the thornback ray 
applied to marine biological re- by wading into the water with his camera, and having a gelf 
^ search. Marine biology is an umbrella over his head. 
important, although somewhat He demonstrated a photomicrographie outfit, having a number 
neglected, study, and the know- of small tanks for the object, and capable of being lifted easily 
ledge gained by the biologist is the only ground upon into a vertical position, so that when necessary one can photo- 
which legislation can be formulated to protect our food graph down upon the specimen instead of horizontally. 
supply, so far as fish is concerned. Dr. Ward maintained that Usually he anesthetises the fish by adding a few drops of 
photography has great possibilities in marine record-making, chloroform to the water in the tank, and in that way gets an 
chiefly because of its readiness and accuracy, and also because, image of the fish, quiet, but without the distortion and shrinkage 
while drawings can only be made by men of expert knowledge, of death. If the fish is dark he puts a white piece of paper оп 
satisfactory photographs can be made by those who have the the table beneath the tank, and if light, a dark piece of paper, 
merest smattering of the subject. Moreover, there are so few while if mixed in colour he produces the particular background 
expert biologists in the world that the number of illustrations he wants by 5“ dodging,” as, for example, having a dark piece 
is wholly insufficient, with the consequence that the available of paper on the table and moving a white piece quickly above 
literature on the subject is accompanied by worn-out pictures. it. He prefers to work with a Zeiss micro-planar lens, of about 
Dr. Ward does not recommend the photography of the dead 35 millimetres’ focal length, and at F/4.3, with an extension of 
specimen. The pigment cells change very quickly after death, 35 inches, he showed most beautiful results of crustacean 
and the alteration in colour is so rapid that a true representa- specimens, twenty-five times magnified. 
tion is out of the question. Shrinkage also takes place. In The question of illumination, he said, was one of special 
photographing living fish several methods are available. He importance, because the specimens опе had to photograph in 
showed in turn examples of tank work, of the fish in their biological work were frequently transparent. Не found it 
natural environment, of the photomicrography of minuter extremely useful in photographing delicate structures to work 
specimens, and, finally, of the autochrome plate applied to the partly by transmitted and partly by reflected light. Ап instance 
creatures of the deep. The tank photography is, of course, the — of this was shown in the photograph of the larva of a plaice, 
easiest. All that is necessary is a big tank with a stream of about s millimetres in length, and so transparent that in a 
water running through it. If only fresh water is required the glass of water it would not be seen at all. He simply “ dodged " 
matter is easy enough to arrange; if salt water, it is necessary (һе mirror so as to get the light reflected on to the sides of the 
to have a special store. The least difficult fish to photograph object, whereas fully transmitted light would go through it, 
in a tank are those that lie at the bottom, such as the common showing only a faint image without structure. This was even 
stone roach and the gudgeon. In photographing swimming better illustrated in the case of a shrimp. Working by trans- 
fish Dr. Ward takes the fish and its environment separately by mitted light with a lens through a condenser, he took his 
a method of superposition of transparencies, which was fully illuminant and “ dodged " it to the side so as just to catch the 
described and illustrated in this journal in the early part of last shrimp without reflecting the light on to the eye of the lens. 
year, when he lectured at the exhibition of the South London Не endeavours to obtain at once the values of the transmitted 
Society. light showing the structure, together with the life-like lighting 
One difficulty of photographing fish in their natural environ- of the reflected illumination. Аз illuminant he uses ап 
ment is that the image has to go through two media—water and inexpensive form of arc lamp, and with this lamp, working with 
air, and the reflection of light from the surface of the water is the Zeiss microplanar lens at F/4.3, he can obtain a picture of 
greater than the reflection of light from the fish which is under living, moving oyster spat, magnified sixty times, in one-tenth 
the water. This outside light fogs the image of the fish before of a second. 
it can reach the plate. Dr. Ward has adapted an American idea After showing the application of the autochrome to living 
to overcome the difficulty. He cuts off the rays that are going plaice and other subjects, Dr. Ward proceeded to illustrate the 
to be reflected in the camera by taking a wooden screen or screen life history and habits of certain creatures of the sea. 
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have their influence upon the amateur photographer and 
professional. 

А, I for one have always laughed at the idea of the camera 
= competing with the artist in picture-making of a large size, but 
of late I have had to eat my words and swallow my opinions 
upon that subject. l'or after a round of our picture palaces 
I find such wonderful work done that I am struck with the un- 


THE FUTURE OF PICTORIAL жш dreht es Wound a т | 

ave spent many hours giving all my attention to the com- 
nals PHOTOGRAPHY. position of the better class of work, say the historical scenes, and 
Sig,—The opinions of vour readers being invited upon the have studied the pictures away from the tale they tell, and I have 
above subject, may one of the rank and file venture his opinion found it a very absorbing occupation, and at the same time 
in the face of those expressed by the leading workers of the a revelation. For in the representation of the play or tale, the 
present day? actors in their movements have formed pictures absolutely per- 
I say at the present day advisedly, because I feel that the fect in form, and in certain films there are buried gems which, 
future of photography does not rest with our present methods if reproduced in the form of pictures for wall-spaces, would 

at all, and that in the near future the honours will rest with the excel anything accomplished by any artist—living or dead. 
moving film in the camera of the cinematograph order. The manufacturers of those films are certainly not aware as 
It is no good to close our eyes to what is being done around to the value of some of these wonderful pictures, from an art 
us by the makers of those moving films, for they are bound to point of view—looking at the films from a cash point of view; 
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and when their eyes are opened to the fact, they will find they 
have a very valuable asset at present unvalued. Yet it is a 
veritable gold-mine unseen. | 

А few of these gems, reproduced in the form of pictures, 
would fill the art world with wonder and dismay, and be to 
them the deluge. 

There is an enormous and valuable industry awaiting to be 
developed, one that would find work for thousands of people— 
the camera man, the craftsman, and the trade worker. 

For book illustration, journals, magazines would be filled 
with work of the highest class. Once our eyes are opened to 
the boundless possibilities of picture-making, the ease, speed, 
and trifling cost of the work, we can only wonder at it, and 
say there and in that way does the future of photography lie. 

In the near future the amateur and, above all, the professional 
will have to follow suit, and the camera and film of the future 
will have to be a moving one, and the subjects taken in move- 
ment or following favourite occupations, for no one will be 
satisfied with a sitter placed in an unnatural position. 

This will bring our workers back to nature with a vengeance, 
and the fuzzy school who are rampant now will be out of date. 

An author will have the plot of his play rehearsed before the 
moving shutter of the lens by a school of actors, and the results 
will be books illustrated in such a way that had been impossible 
till now, and the future of photography will excel anything 
attempted in the past. 

There are good times coming for those who can seize the oppor- 
tunity, although it will hit the amateur trade hard, and possibly 
wipe the amateur out. Yet, if properly handled, it will make 
for greater employment, and be a boon to the working classes in 
many trades. In this future let Britain take the lead—Yours, 
etc., К. Н. BASKETT. 


London, S.W. Leen 
MOONLIGHT v. DAYLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Sır, —It was with the greatest pleasure that I listened to the 
most interesting paper on " Moonlight v. Daylight,” that Mr. 
Lambert read to the Society of Night Photographers at Mr. 
Hoppe’s studio оп November 19, 1909. When subsequently 
studving the abstract in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS for November 30, 1909, I was impressed 
by the great importance of one point that was mentioned : — 
* Because in a very bright light small differences of light appear 
equally bright, and in a feeble light small differences of dark- 
ness appear equally dark, an artist, desiring to convey an im- 
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pression of brilliant illumination, keeps his picture light 
generally and . . . conversely, the moonlight painter keeps his 
picture dark generally, merging together the darkest tones.” 

Few pictorial workers seem to have grasped the importance 
of this lesson. Many, thinking to convey the vast brilliance of 
June sunhght, and hoping to magnify the brightness of their 
high lights, bathe the shadows of their prints in the inkiest 
blackness that their printing process will permit. The result, 
of course, is that (forgetting that the essential characteristic of 
brilliant sunshine lies in the /ramnsparency of its shadows), in- 
stead of flooding their prints with sunshine, they unconsciously 
and unfortunately obtain the reverse result. Im “ Modern 
Painters" I find the following passage :— 

“If we have to express vivid light, our first aim must be 
to get the shadows sharp and visible; and //s is not (о be 
done by blackness, . . . but by keeping them perfectly flat, 
keen, and even. <A very pale shadow, if it be quite flat—if it 
conceal the details of the objects it crosses—if it be very sharp- 
edged, will be far more conspicuous, and make evervthing out 
of it look a great deal more like sunlight than a shadow ten 
times its depth, shaded off at the edge." 

Turner, when painting sunlight, * would keep the shadows 
clear and distinct, and make them so faint, that, but for their 
decisive forms, we should not have observed them for darkness 
at all." Similarly, when endeavouring to seize and convev in 
our prints the great, mysterious solitude and silence of the 
sleep-time, it is essential that all the high-lights be scarce, 
clear-cut, and as far removed from white paper as the shadows 
in Turner's sunlight pictures were removed from black. 

Many night photographers, when exhibiting prints that 
abound in harsh high.lights, wonder why their work is re- 
garded so often as unsatisfactory. If, however, they would 
use at the outset a little more discernment and fewer street- 
lamps, it 1s probable that their efforts would be much more 
convincing than at present. 

In conclusion, I would like to express the firm conviction 
that the constant repetition of blatant high-hghts іп photo- 
graphs intending to convey the spirit of the hour * between the 
moon-dawn and the sundown, when the twilight hangs half. 
starless " (as Swinburne so beautifully singsi—not only utterly 
ruins the prints in which the repetition occurs, but will also 
ultimately mean death to night photography's claims to be re- 
garded as a satisfactory means of artistic. expression.— Yours 
truly, RUSSELL BURCHALL. 


Spring Gardens, S.W. 
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Readers of Mr. Ethelbert Ilenry's useful and practical 


MATERIALS FOR COLOURING PRINTS AND LANTERN SLIDES. 


articles on colouring photographic prints and lantern slides, 


appearing in last week and this week's issues, should note the following commercial forms of transparent colours now 


оп the market for the purposes described in the articles. 
cheap. 


THE * BERTHA" TRANSPARENT COLOURS. 


HESE colours, made by the Vanguard Mfg. Co., Maiden- 

head, England, are put up in a highly concentrated crystal- 
line form. They can be dissolved in water as required, or the 
entire quantity supplied can be dissolved, each colour in about 
an ounce of hot water, and stored in bottles. А little of this 
can then be diluted with water as required for use. The colours 
are brilliant, and of great strength, so that a very small quantity 
indeed is necessary. The ‘ Bertha" transparent colours are 
supplied in a “Кершаг” set, consisting of red, blue, yellow, 
bright green, blue-green, violet, and brown, price 1s. 6d. A 
supplementary set is also issued, containing slate, brick, indigo, 
black, scarlet, orange, and gold, also price 1s. 6d. The gold 
is a metallic powder, and must be used with office gum or 
“Вегіһа” adhesive medium. Single colours can also be sup- 
plied (about double the usual quantity) in any shade, price 6d. 
each. 
E 


JOHNSON’S PHOTO TINTS. 


HE Photo Tints manufactured and supplied by Messrs. 

Johnson and Sons, Ltd., 23, Cross Street, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C., are sold in complete cabinets, containing nine 
bottles of concentrated liquid colours. These colours give a 
complete range of tones suitable for all purposes. The colours 
are diluted with water, and are applied in the simplest possible 
manner, and no previous knowledge of painting is required. 
The results obtained with these colours are remarkablv realistic. 
ied box of tints is supplied at 1s., and renewal bottles at 2d. 
each. 


АП these colours are easy to apply, and are simple, effective, and 


LOCKYER'S PHOTO TINTS. 
R. J. E. LOCKYER, of 244, Evelyn Street, Deptford, S.E., 
supplies two special varieties of Photo Tints in shilling 
boxes, containing six colours in bottles, with brush. The 
ordinary set is intended for tinting photographs, postcards, etc., 
and a special series, deeper in colour, 1s supplied for tinting 
lantern slides. <A larger range of colours is supplied at half a 
crown for box of eighteen colours and three brushes. Mr. Lock- 
yer makes a special offer of a blotting-book, with a special 
photograph on the cover, coloured with these tints, which will 
be sent gratis and post free to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
on application. 


n 
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JUDSON’S PHOTO TINTS. 


ESSRS. DANIEL JUDSON AND SON, Mack's Road, Ber- 

mondsey, S.E., well known as makers of dyes, also supply 
a series of Photo Tints suitable for both prints and lantern 
shdes. These are supplied in cabinets containing six concen- 
trated colours at 1з. 6d., or larger cabinets containing twelve 
sea at 55. А brush and palette are included in each 
cabinet. 


Readers are advised to write to each of the above addresses 
for specimens of work done with these colours, and, if possible, 
try them all. They are all good, and сап be well recommended 
for the purpose of tinting photographs and transparencies. The 
instructions given by Mr. Ethelbert Henry in his two articles 
(рр. 15. 16 last week, and pp. 32. 33 this week) apply equally 
to all these colours. І 
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Beginners. 


DISTANCES IN ENLARGING. 
Query.—Will you kindly help with following problem ?— 


Given.—Postcard size positive; 12in. by roin. camera, with 
bellows extension 36 inches ; lens of 170 mm. focal length. 


Кедніғса.--То produce an enlarged negative 12in. by 1o in. 
trom the positive. 


Queries.—(1) How far must positive be placed from lens? 
(2) How far from lens must plate be fixed? (3) How is 
the relative aperture of the lens affected, if at all, for 
calculating exposure, t.e., does F/8 become, say, F/22, or 
something of that sort? HOBART (Brockley, S.E.). 


Reply.—This problem may be readily solved by means of 
the formula (m + 1) x focal length = greater conjugate, and 
greater conjugate + m = lesser conjugate, ж being the times of 
magnification. This may sound a little mathematical, so we 
will give the method in the form of a rule. Two things must be 
known before you can calculate the distances required in queries 
Nos. 1 and 2; you must know the focal lengta of the lens, and 
you must know the degree of enlargement. The focal length of 
your lens you know, and this with most good modern objectives 
is engraved on the lens mount. If you were using a lens not 
so marked you could ascertain the focal length with approximate 
accuracy, and quite nearly enough for this purpose, by focussing 
on some object a quarter of a mile or more away, and then 
measuring the distance from the diaphragm to the ground glass. 

To ascertain the degree of enlargement you only need to divide 
the longer side of the large size plate by the longer side of the 
original transparency. Thus if you enlarge from 5 by 4 to 20 
by 16, 20 divided by 5 gives you 4 as the times of enlargement. 
That is, the times of enlargement are always the /inear dimen- 
sion of the larger picture divided by the corresponding linear 
dimension of the original negative or transparency. 

In the case we have just given the proportions of the enlarged 
picture are the same as the proportions of the original; that is, 
20 bears the same relation to 16 that 5 bears to 4. It often 
happens, however, that this is not the case, and that the original 
is more nearly square or is more oblong than the size of the 
plate or paper on which it is proposed to enlarge. Тһе sizes 
you give furnish an instance of this. The postcard size is 54 
by 34, which is obviously a longer oblong in proportion to the 
width than is 12 by то. If the whole of the original is:required 
in the enlargement you may find the degree of enlargement on 
both the length and the breadth, and then adopt the lesser of 


the twa degrees of enlargement. 


E as the times of enlargement. 


Thus 12 + 5} gives us E Or 
22 
10: .. 20 
or ' 
3^7 
24 . , ЭК? am Р 
2215 practically 2, while 7 is practically 3. If we enlarge our 


But 10 + 3] gives us 


postcard size 3 diameters, we shall have a picture 16% inches by 
103, and though this would be almost right in width for our 
12 by то plate, it would mean that we should lose 4} inches 
from the length of our picture. If, however, we take 2 diameters, 
or a linear magnification of twice, we get our enlargement 
тї inches by 7, which will be just about right for the 12 by 1o 
plate, though there will be an unavoidable waste of a strip 
3 inches down the length of the plate. Taking the degree of 
enlargement as the length of the big plate divided by the length 
of the small original transparency, that is, 12 — 5j, or in the 


form of a fraction, ^ ог z4 , we have the data necessary for our 
2 

calculation. The focal length of the lens is 170 millimetres, апа 

reference to the scales printed alongside on the back of the 

cover of THE A. P. AND Р. Х. will show us that 170 mm. is 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replicd to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as posstble, and not foo many in one letter. 


almost exactly 61! inches, or, to simplify calculation, we may 
say 6% inches. 

Now for our rule. Add 1 to the times of enlargement and multiply 
by the focal length of the lens. This gives the distance from lens to 


plate. Then divide this distance бу the times of enlargement to get the 
distance from the lens to the transparency. 


Let us work this out with your figures :— 


97A d orpu1 4935, 25, 68 39.4: 20. 700 = 7 ір, 


II 11 11 11 з п 3 33 33 


This is the distance between lens and plate (measuring from 
the diaphragm of the lens as a rule). 


Then 21-7- ins. + xd 7 T oe” So ee Se D xX x 
33 II 33 11 33 24 3 24 
кес; ұға > ЖЮ S ЕЗ... 
a Lo aw. a ЕТТІ 


which is the distance from lens diaphragm to the transparency. 

We now come to your No. 3 query, with regard to the stop. 
F/8, of course, indicates the F ratio of the stop. That is, it 
indicates the size of the stop in relation to the focal length of 
the lens. F/S is really a vulgar fraction, and should be written 


- F stands for focal length, so that : means eee In 
your case this is x , and this fraction gives the effective aperture 
of this particular stop. But the size of the stop can only be 
taken in relation to the principal focal length of the lens when 
the lens is being used at its principal focal length. The stop 
is only F/8 really, when you are photographing some object at 
a distance. As soon as your subject is a near one, and you rack 
out to get it into focus, the F/8 stop becomes something Zess 
than F/S. In all ordinary landscape and portrait work the 
variation is so slight that you can neglect it, but when you have 
the lens 21 inches from the plate the variation is very great, 
and, as you suggest, the value of the stop is very much less. 

You can ascertain this value, again with approximate accu- 
racy, but quite nearly enough for practical purposes, in two 
ways. You may state a simple proportion. If the stop 1s F/s, 
with a focal length of 62 in., what will it be with a focal dis- 
tance of 2144 in.? 


о 
шағ 


. 700 . I › 3 700 


" .. » EA S Б “/ Ж 8 
ae 3°33 °° 2377 33 
е I 35 280 А 5 


The F ratio of the stop marked F/8 will thus be, say, F/25.5. 

As the exposure varies as the square of the diameter of the 
stop, the relative exposure required at F/25.5 can be calculated 
by squaring 8 and 25.5. We get respectively 64 and 650.25, SO 
that we may say the relative exposures are аз 1 to 10. 

The second way of ascertaining the value of the stop when the 
distance from lens to plate is considerably increased is to find 
the actual diameter of the stop and divide the distance from 
lens to plate by that. Thus your F/8 stop is 


62 20 
е. жән Se. ` inch. 
5 5 24 6 
I 
7 I 5 106 106 6 636 253 
Now 21 ^, ог say 214, + > = 44: Y 2 "E | - = 25 - 
33 5 © 5 O 5 5 25 25 


which is substantially the same as the 1/25.5, the approximate 
result we obtained by the previous method. > ОО 
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AWARDS FROM THE DRESDEN 
EXHIBITION. 


HE accompanying illustration gives a representation of the 

plaque presented to certain exhibitors at the recent Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition at Dresden. It will be re- 
membered that in the Pictorial Section the exhibitors from this 
country scored heavily in the award list, and in the complete 
Amateur Photography Class 
for the whole world, no less 
than twenty-five per cent. of 
the awards went to British 
pictorial workers. The names 
of those receiving the plaque 


and diploma are :—Alex. 
Keighley, Steeton; Walter 
Benington, London;  Archi- 
bald Cochrane, Glasgow; F. 
J. Mortimer, London; E. О. 
Hoppé, London; J. Dudley 
Johnston, Liverpool; A. Н. 


Blake, London; Will Cadby, 
Crouch; Reginald  Craigie, 
London ; Frederick Н. 
Evans, London; Cavendish 
Morton, London; Miss A. B. 
Warburg, London; Charles 
Job, Hovei ]..C. S. Mum 
тегу, London; J. Cruwys 
Richards, Bournville; H. Y. 
Summons, Camberley; J. C. 
Warburg, London. The whole 
of the British exhibits from 
the Dresden Exhibition have 
been on view at the South- 
| port Exhibition, which closed 
on January 1, and they will now be distributed to their 
owners. The arrangements are in the hands of Mr. C. Wille, 
4, George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C., who, it will be remem- 
bered, has had the matter in hand since Mr. Hoppé, the British 
Commissioner for the Exhibition, had to give the matter up 
some time ago owing to pressure of other work. 


The Dresden Plaque. 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


721 29 à | 5 | 
Society. 56 | = 2 | о 2 | Secretary. 
ы” | 5% O O 
South Essex C.C.... E -- Jan. 17! Jan. 22! Р. А. Barrett, 1<6, 
| Wanstead Park 
| | Avenue, Manor 
| Park, E. 
Bolton C.C. ... Jan. 12 Jan. 22 | Jan. 26| Jan. 29, H. Mills, Higher 
Bank, Smithills, 
Bolton. 
Scottish Salon Jan. 17, Jan. 20 | Jan. 29| Feb. тә. Vaness С. Paird, 
| Broughty Ferry, 
Norwich 1,5, Jan. 18| Jan. 25| Feb. 1 ! Feb. 5 | J. T. Tanner, Тһе 
| | Lodge, Bowthorpe 
Roid, Norwich 
Glasgow and West | Jan. 20! Jan. 24 Feb. т | Feb.16' J М Kissack, 68, 
of Scotland Р.А. | West Regent Street, 
| | | С asgow, 
Ashton-under-Lyne — |Jan. 29! Feb. 2 | Feb. 8 | W. Ha lam, 43, Taun- 
PS. | ton Road, Ashton- 
| | | | | under-l yne 
City of Lond’ n and | Feb, 4 — Feb.21| Feb 24 H. S. Cuming, 234, 
Cripplegate Р.5 | | North End  Ro..d, 
| West Kensington. 
Bowes Paik апа | — — |Feb.24| Feb. 26 Н. Tay! r Smith, 10, 
District ¢’.S, Ме: ds Road, Wocd 
| D | Green. 
Edinburgh P.S. .. | F«b. 12| Feb. то |t eb. 26 | Mar. 12. J. C. M'Kechnie, 31A, 
| \ С ıs le Street, Ediu- 
burgh, 
Woodford P.S. .. -- — | Маг.? | Mar. 5; Е G.Emler,'' Murton," 
(Membersonly.) | | Cie ms оі! Road, 
| | | | Woodford, N.E 
Glasgow Southern Feb. то Feb. 25| Mar. 4 Mar. 15 К. Lindsay, 191, Alli- 
P.A. | | son Street, оуап- 
| | h 1, Glasgow, 
South London P.S. | — | -- | Маг. 5 Арг. 2] Fy. t. Peckett: ad 
| | | Edith Road, Pe к- 
| | ham, S.E. 
Sheffield P.S. | Apr. о | J. A. George and J. К. 


... | Mar. 21| Mar. зо Apr. 5 
| | | Wig uil, 14. Parade 


| | | | € hambers,Sheffeld. 
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Arthur Marshall's one-man show of Dutch photographs will 
shortly be on exhibition at The Hague. 

The photographic section of the Bromley Arts and Crafts 
Society’s exhibition, which opened at the Bromley High School 
on January 4, has been extremely well supported this year, and 
the work is of a high standard of merit. 

Readers are reminded that the last day for entries for the 
Norwich and District Photographic Society's exhibition is 
January 18. Exhibits should be delivered at the С.Е.Ү.М.5. 
rooms, Norwich, not later than January 25. 

The French journal, Za Vmu/garisation Scientifique, has just 
awarded a £40 prize for the best copy of an autochrome photo- 
graph; the prize was divided between two competitors, both 
of whom made their copies on autochromes. 


The Hackney Photographic Society’s list of fixtures from 
January to March has been issued, and contains a useful series 
of lectures and demonstrations, one of which is given every 
Tuesday at the Club Rooms, Hackney Baths, N.E., at 8 p.m. 


The syllabus for the spring session of the Hove Camera Club 
has just been issued, and contains a number of interesting lec- 
tures and demonstrations by members of the society at the club 
rooms, 9, Lansdowne Street, Hove. A members’ exhibition will 
be held from April 11 to 16б. 

Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn, 
E.C., have just issued their first English list in connection with 
the well-known Suter anastigmat lenses, for which they are the 
sole British agents. A copy of the list will be sent free on 
application, to any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

* Cooke Lenses for Portraiture " is the title of an excellently 
printed booklet just issued by Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hob- 
son, of Leicester. The advantages of the large-aperture Cooke 
lenses for portraiture at this time of the vear are well demon- 
strated in this production, which will be sent free on application. 


Readers should note that the Westminster Photographic Ex- 
change, Ltd., whose new enlarging easel we reviewed recently, 
have also a branch at 111, Oxford Street, W., in addition to the 
premises at 119, Victoria Street, S.W. The special apparatus 
and other photographic goods put on the market by the firm 
can be obtained at either address. 

The South Essex Camera Club is holding a free public exhibi- 
tion of pictorial photog;aphy during the week January 17 to 22. 
The East Ham Borough Council have granted the members the 
free use of the lecture hall at the local Carnegie Library, Rom- 
ford Road, E. The exhibition will be open each evening from 
6 to 1o p.m., and all day on Saturday. 

Photographic developing and printing for amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, and negative-making, copying, enlarging, reducing, 
and lantern-slide making, press photography, framing апа 
mounting, oil and bromoil work, and outdoor photography, are 
now being undertaken by Messrs. Sanders and Co. (late Sanders 
and Crowhurst), of 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. A 
new price list has just been issued, which will be sent free. 

Readers are reminded that entries for the Bolton Camera 
Club's annual exhibition are due on January 12. Pictures, 
January 22. The exhibition will be held at the Victoria Hall, 
Knowsley Street, Bolton, from January 26 to 29. Eight bronze 
plaques are offered in the open classes. The judge will be 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Entry forms are obtainable from the 
hon. secretary, Herbert Mills, Higher Bank, Smathills, Bolton. 

The latest and most complete book of instructions for the 
use of autochrome plates has just been issued by the Lumiére 
М.А. Co., 89, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. This booklet, 
which has been prepared by the inventors of the autochrome 
plate, contains every detail connected with the latest methods 
for making autochromes. Every reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. 
may obtaia this little brochure gratis and post free on applica- 
tion to the above address. 

Lanternists, lecturers, and entertainers who are on the look- 
out for something unique and attractive in the way of lantern 
slides will doubtless find what they seek in a set of fifty slides 
published by the  Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co., Ltd., of 
Altrincham. These slides are illustrative of popular nursery 
rhymes and fairy tales, and wherever they have been shown 
by the Thornton-Pickard representative, Mr. R. Hesketh, they 
have been awarded the highest praise from audiences comprised 
of persons of all ages, both juniors and adults, who have been 
extremely delighted with the exhibition. "The set of fifty slides 
is supplied at the price of 45s., fully titled, and boxed complete. 
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FEDERATION 


A New Year 


In the closing days of December, passing 
Resolve. 


the club rooms of a certain society that be- 
lieves in the policy of advertising, my attention 
was drawn to a placard posted on the club’s notice board, 
which read:—“ A New Year resolve: Join the —— Camera 
Club! The financial year commences with the ist day of 
January. Particulars and membership proposal forms may 
be had from the secretary." The New Year is the time when 
good resolutions are made, and this seemed to strike the key- 
note for this week's page. It is pleasant to imagine we are 
starting with a clean slate, with a nice new resolution, just 
as a stimulant. Resolutions, like money, are hard to keep, and 

ssibly some of us make them to break. Making resolutions 
1s, however, no bad thing, for if you make none it is a sure 
sign of advancing years, and that you have learned, by expe- 
rience, that you can no longer play the confidence trick on 
yourself. So take the advice of that secretary and make a New 
Year resolve. ЇЇ already attached to a society, resolve to be- 
come a more proficient member ; if not a member, join at once. 


Why You Should Writing in Zhe Leeds Camera Club Monthly 
Join a for January, which, by the way, is the first 
Camera Club. issue of a modest little club journal, which 
should do much to preserve and foster the 
bond of fellowship in the club, Mr. C. B. Howdill says: “Іп 
this day of trusts and combines, companies limited and un- 
limited, leagues, trade unions, etc., etc., it seems anomalous 
that so many amateur photographers remain outside photo- 
graphic organisations. We often come across such individuals, 
and when spoken to on the subject of joining a photographic 
society, their reasons for not becoming members are many and 
varied." At the commencement of a New Year it does not seem 
out of place that one should attempt to point out to these 
dwellers in the wilderness the error of their ways. It is just 
the time for making new resolutions, for the New Year humbles 
us mainly because we know nothing of its possibilities, and 
recognising our universal ignorance, we feel a certain goodwill 
to all men. 


The Diflident * Some of these outsiders are diffident; 
Muddler. afraid of airing their ignorance," says Mr. 
Howdil. They state they are not sufh- 


ciently proficient in photography to become members of a 
camera club. When they have made more progress in the 
pastime, fen they will join the ranks. These timid toddlers 
in photography prefer to struggle alone. In the dark recesses 
of their own or their landladies’ houses, they spoil plates, 
paper, paint, and their tempers, and bring premature wrinkles 
on their smoke-smitten brows. At the same time they wonder 
why they cannot produce cleaner and better work, the same as 
a friend of theirs. But then he is a genius, and is gifted, whilst 
they—well, are not! And so they muddle on, photographing 
their friends, creating enemies when they show the results. 


The Amateur Who There is not a shadow of doubt about 
Means Business. it, the photographic friend whom they look 
up to is gifted—with business acumen. 
He has joined a camera club, paid his subscription, attended 
the meetings, particularly demonstrations, talked to his fellow 
members, and not been afraid of asking questions. His diffi- 
culties have been removed, mistakes rectified, the wastage of 
plates, paper, paint, and temper has been stopped, and he has 
profited by the hints and criticisms of his fellow members, and 
so produced better results. That man has actually saved his 
money, his temper, and his friends. 


The Canny Man. There is also the canny man, who calmly 

tells you he cannot join, as he is too busy; 
he cannot attend all the meetings, and he does not see the 
utility of becoming a member. Besides, when there is a special 
demonstration, or interesting lecture, he usually comes down 
with a friend, who is a member, and so cadges his information in 
that inexpensive way. He does not tell you in exactly these 
words, and in this blunt fashion, but it amounts to the same. 
If this note catches the eye of any such mean-spirited photo- 
graphic purloiner, may his conscience (if he has one) be stricken 
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so that he will immediately join some photographic organisa- 
tion, and help to keep it going, by paying his subscription like a 
man and a Briton. 


The Plate-Box Another man will say that all the instruc- 
Man. tions he requires are printed on the plate-box, 
| or in the accompanying manual. Poor, be- 
nighted being! We have been in that class, but at a time when 
there was not anyone in the district who could instruct us in 
the particular phase of photography which we had ventured 
upon. But that is another story—a story of the dark ages, 
before we joined a camera club. 
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Nelson and Burnley А pleasant little function recently took 
Clubs' Inter-Visit. place at the Nelson Camera Club, the occa- 

sion being what is now looked upon as an 
annual event—a kind of inter-club visit between them and the 
Burnley Co-operative Camera Club. Later in the session the 
Co-op. will entertain the Nelsonites. Short papers were given 
by three members of the visiting club, and Mr. J. Spencer took 
for his subject, “Тһе Advantages of a Camera Club." Mr. 
Rushton described "Fountains Abbey," and Mr. Winton 
dilated on “Тһе Value of Mist to the Photographer ` ' (not for 
internal use). 


The Advantage of 
Fellowship. 


Amongst the numerous and manifold 
advantages enumerated, Mr. Spencer said: 
"When a person first becomes the proud 
possessor of a camera, he for a time sallies out alone, seeking 
pretty bits, dubbed by the superior person ‘the usual thing,’ 
and others ‘picture postcard views. Of course, this is after 
he has used up the wife, her rich aunt, the baby, and the cat. 
Soon he tires, and then 'he wonders how So-and-so, who have 
had cameras for years, don't get tired of theirs. He learns they 
are members of the local camera club, and he longs to see 
what it is like, but is afraid he does not know sufficient to be 
admitted a member. This is the time to bag him, and once 
inside, he finds that So-and-so are equally willing to help him 
with his difficulties, and that the amateur photographer is a 
sociable animal after all.” 


Another Advantage— 
Free Samples. 


Another advantage, which Mr. Spencer 
pointed out in his paper, is that members 
of a camera club frequently have every 
new process demonstrated to them long before the outsider even 
hears of them, and at no cost to himself. Usually, an abund- 
ance of free samples come along with the particulars to the 
club. Almost a vein of sarcasm runs through Mr. Spencer's 
account of how the members turn up in full force on these occa- 
sions, and secure a front seat near the demonstrator. 


Enlarged Paper Mr. J. C. Wille told the Ilford Photographic 
Negatives. Society, at his demonstration of ‘ Making 
Enlarged Negatives," that he made all his 
landscape exposures with a quarter-plate camera, and from the 
negatives thus obtained he made a transparency by contact 
on a minimum-speed plate, using a candle as the source of light 
for exposing the transparency. At the demonstration he made 
a transparency by exposing for two minutes, at two feet dis- 
tance, for the particular negative dealt with. The transparency 
should not show clear glass, and no absolutely black deposits 
ia the shadows. А good enlarged negative was not possible if 
either were present in the transparency. Mr. Wille used the 
Rotary Negative Paper, as preferable to glass plates of large 
size. It is more easily handled in large sizes, with no risk of 
breakages, and, Mr. Wille maintained, with equal results. 


Bermondsey Settiement, 
Farncombe Street, 


A series of practical photographic 
lessons is to be given at the Settlement 


London, S.E. on Saturday afternoons from 3.30 to 

30 p-m., commencing on Saturday, 

January 15. The syllabus of lectures can be obtained from 
Miss M. Booth, B.A. (secretary), at the above address. The 


chemical laboratory has recently been refitted and provided with 
an enlarging lantern, etc., et can ele by members at 


апу time. Fees er tefm ogle 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE А.Р. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal; A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method ot production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer, 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care іп mounting are the chie. points considered when awarding this prize. 


or beginners, and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe А. P. AND. P. N., is otlered every week. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


іп the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


exhibition, a special prize of fve shillings’ 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tne А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Geo. F. 
Hide, 2, Crown Street, Eastbourne. (Title of print, “A Land- 
mark.) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Ensign; 
stop, F/11; exposure, } sec.; time of day, rr a.m., August; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
C.C., toned ; diffused with chiffon. 

The Second Prize to €. D. Paton, Traquair Park, Pinkhitl, 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh. (Title of print, “ Seagulls.") Technical 
data: Plate, Monarch backed; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6.8; 
exposure, 1-9ooth sec.; time of day, 12.30 pm., August; 
developer, pvro-metol; printing process, enlargement on Kodak 
Royal Tinted. 

The Extra Prize to Rev. A. Gray, 21, (Queen Street, Brier- 
cliffe, near Burnley. (Title of print, ©“ Before the Day of Busy 
Toil Begins.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. S.R., 
backed ; lens, R.R.; time of day, 7.15 a.m., April; developer, 
rodinal, 1 : 60; printing process, bromide, sulphide, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to A. E. Braham, 39, Marley Road, 
Levenshulme, Manchester. (Title of print, “A Study in Grey.) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial R.R.; lens, Wray sin. К.К. ; 
exposure, } sec. ; time of day, 9.30 a.m., April; developer, pyro- 
soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

Hon. Mention. 


R. G. V. Dvmock, Southampton ; Alfred G. Buckham, London, 
S.E. ; Herbert E. Galloway, Gateshead ; Alfred Leader, Bristol ; 
P. C. Smith, Seacombe; Dennis W. Moss, Manchester; Dr. 
Bertram Stone, Bath (2); Miss G. Openshaw, Bury, Lancs; 
H. Solley, Forest Hill; Mrs. S. Bletcher, Manchester; Arthur 
Mann, Sunderland. 

Clase I. 

W. E. Hillyer, Cowes, LW.; Mrs. Alethea Halliday, 
Coulsdon ; R. Roger, Blundellsands ; Папв Cramer, Beckenham ; 
E. A. Walker, Mill Hill, N.W.; R. H. Mason, Cowes, LW.; 
J. R. Richardson, Burnley; Mrs. Nielsen, Hartlepool; A. 
Howard, Liscard; J. Barr, Tynemouth; Dr. and Mrs. D. 
Howard, Hampton Hill; R. F. Thomson, London, S.W. ; F. C. 
Boyes, Theydon Bois (2); D. O. Jenkins, Aberdare; Пу. Warner, 
West Kensington Park; Wm. Knipe, Tadcaster; H. 5. Hopkins, 


S we hear from the publishers of the “В. T. Almanack " 

that the entire edition was sold out on the day of publica- 
tion, we make no apology for the delay in noticing this annual. 
The book is very similar in bulk, appearance, and contents to 
its predecessors, and we note the editor, Mr. George E. Brown, 
comments on this fact in the preface. Тһе editorial article 
deals with lens calculation by mental arithmetic (or “Тһе 
Photographer's Ready Reckoner °). The © Epitome of Progress " 
again presents, as a sort of “ Extract of B. ]., notes on such 


/ fo The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently Irom dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be 


unal 


St. Margarets-on-Thames; J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds; Percy 
Smith, Skipton; Joseph Clegg, Manchester; L. К. Howlett, 
Weston-super-Mare ; A. E. Elmsdale, Liverpool; F. E. Francis, 
Barnstaple. 

Clase II. 

W. Clifford Warner, West Kensington Park; E. H. Dasent, 
Ве ота; H. Hucklebridge, Chiswick; G. Warrington, Norwich; 
jas. Wastell, Birmingham; Е. Winterton, Hull; J. McAllister, 
Dublin; G. E. Hardy, Maidstone; G. R. Griffiths, Glasgow; 
W. Meldrum, Hendon; Miss J. Huntly, Dover; W. Pomeroy, 
Bath; D. H. Creed, Plymouth; Miss G. Power, Leicester ; S. H. 
Withers, Richmond; D. Willing, Manchester; Miss S. Fish, 
Aberdeen ; Р. H. Jenkinson, Liverpool; G. Walford, Llandudno ; 
J. H. Pavier, Liverpool; G. McCarthy, Birmingham; R. 
Etherington, Carlisle; F. R. Wilmott, Waterford. 


Clase 111. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class ІП. 


— M ----- 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Chas. Wills, " Crovland,” 
85, Pendle Road, Streatham, S.W. (Title of print, 5 The Water 
Carrier.) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Ensign 
anastigmat ; stop, [5.3 ; exposure, 1-1oth sec.; time of дау, 
3 p-m., September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington bromide. 


Beginnere’ Clase. 

A. Е. Willett, Rochdale; E. H. Hunt, Newark (21; H. J. 
Foster, New Malden ; Geo. C. Maud, Boston ; G. H. Clavton, 
Manchester; J. J. Fletcher, Stepaside; J. E. Green, Middles. 
brough; Miss А. Montmorency, Sunderland; Miss Godífrev, 
Dublin; L. Elias, Llandudno (2); Leslie G. Tyler, West 
Kensington ; John Tenbosch, Liverpool; Geo. Milroy, Bristol ; 
E. R. Tremble, York; F. Wilson, Maidstone; Thos. Whitman, 
Stoke Newington; A. G. Pearman, Shettield; W. E. Reed, 
Ipswich ; D. Waterlow, Colchester ; B. Lyall, Doncaster ; A. С. 
Wilmington, Hull; R. S. Alkins, Exeter; T. H. Watford, 
Glasgow. 


matters of importance as have been noticed in our contem- 
porary during the past year. 

The remainder of the book is occupied by reviews of recent 
apparatus, the usual collection. of formula, lists of societies, 
and, needless to sav, a goodlv arrav of advertisements. 

We are glad to see that the indices have permanently taken 
up their quarters at the extreme end of the volume, which, as 
an annual work of reference, may now fairly claim to be indis- 
pensable. It is a wonderful shillingsworth. 
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А one-man exhibition of the work of Alex. W. IIill was opened 
recently at the rooms of the Shotts Camera Club. The exhibi- 
tion, which includes seventv examples of Mr. Hill's well-known 
work, 1s attracting considerable attention. The majority of the 
pictures are gum, in which process Mr. Hill is an acknowledged 
expert. The remainder are in oil and bromoil. Admission is 
free, and we note the following statement on the exhibition 
catalogue: “ Visitors from a distance should intimate the pro- 
bable date and hour of their intended visit to the secretary, 
who will make arrangements for the rooms to be opened for 


4% 


them." We commend this common-sense plan to other photo- 
graphic societies who hold house exhibitions. 

No. 8 of the “ Telephoto Quarterly," that bright little publica- 
tion edited by Captain Owen Wheeler, F.R.P.S., has just been 
published. It is always full of useful and chatty information 
for users of the telephoto lens, and is obtainable at Smith's 
bookstalls and most photographic dealers, price 6d., or direct 
from the publishers,-Messrs. Gale and Polden, Ltd., 2, Amen 
Corner, E.C. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespondents of general interest to 
our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
the pressure on our space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed 
in the Advertisement pages. 
TION will be freely given, and correspondents will expedite matters if 
all questions are legibly written. 
publication). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, J HE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND Рнотоскарніс News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked " Query” 
or * Criticism" on the outside. 


POST FREE. | 


In order to relieve 


ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMA. 


Full name and address must be sent in every case (not for 
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Yellow Colour Screen. | 
I tested a colour screen by exposing an exposure meter to 
standard tint and again when covered by yellow screen, and 


found the second time ten times the first. Is the colour 
screen a ten times one? J. M. (Clare). 


It is a ten times screen for the meter paper, but that is quite 
a different material to an orthochromatic plate, and the one is 
not a guide to the other. As you surmise, the filter yellow K 
has a “low time density," or high colour correction efficiency. 
To test your colour screen expose one plate on an open land- 
scape, with small stop, and give it a series of exposures in strips 
of, say, 1-204һ, 1-1oth, 1-5th, 4, І second, and then expose а 
similar plate (and same stop) on the same subject, now using 
the colour screen, and give r-10th, 1-5#һ, 4, I, 2. Develop 
both plates together and then print them. You will then, by 
comparing the two prints, be able to get a practical estimate 
of how much difference the screen makes. For example, 
suppose the 1 second with screen is apparently equivalent to 
1-5th without screen, then you may reckon yours is а “ five- 
times " screen. 


Carbon Process. 
I am just commencing the carbon process and wish to 
sensitise my own tissues, but do not know how to obtain 
the various colours, etc. F. W. M. (Lancaster). 


You are evidently labouring under a pardonable mistake in 
thinking that the sensitising has anything to do with altering 
the colours in the way a toning bath alters the colours of a 
bromide print, for instance. In the carbon process the “ tissue " 
or printing material is manufactured a certain colour, and the 
sensitising bath merely makes it ready for printing. The manu- 
facturers issue about a score of different colours, e.g., sepia, 
blue, green, red, brown, black, etc. The book you want is 
** Carbon Printing," No. 8 in THE A. P. Library, 1s. 2d. post 
free from our publishers; or the shilling book on Autotype 
printing, issued by the Autotype Co. 


Enlarging. 
I wish to enlarge from quarter-plate to 12 by 10. If I use 
a “Meta ” spirit lamp would a condenser be required, and 
if so, would a 4-inch diameter one do? Where could I get 
such a condenser at a moderate price? A. F. C. (Ealing). 


Yes, but the smallest circle that will include a quarter-plate is 
a trifle over 5 inches in diameter, yet as you will not want to 
use the outer 14-inch of your quarter-plate negative, a 5-inch 
condenser will just do; but nothing less than this is advisable. 
Consult the price lists of Kodak, Houghton, Butcher, etc., 
or for a second-hand condenser see our advertisement columns. 


Combining Lenses. 
I use ordinary single quarter and half plate lenses, of 6 and 
g inch foci, for ordinary field work, but wish to add a small 
folding camera. Can I combine the above so as to get a 
short-focus lens, etc. ? W. F. (Liverpool). 


By putting the above named two lenses one inch apart you 
will get a combined focal length of about four inches. Their 
less curved sides should be inside, i.e., towards each other. 


45 


Тһе F/8 stop of the 6-inch lens with this combination would be 
about equal to Е/5.5, but this would probably be too large to 
give good definition all over the plate ; but the F/11 of the 6-inch 
lens would be about equal to F/8 with the 4-inch combination. 
The best distance apart and the best stop you will have to 
ascertain by a few experiments. 


Velox Fixing. 

Can this paper be fixed with plain hypo in place of acid 

hypo? I so constantly get yellow stains with the latter 

that I should prefer the former if available. 

R. B. (South Kibworth). 
One reason why acid hypo is recommended is that it minimises 

any tendency to stain. Your experience is therefore quite 
exceptional. Your stains may come from using stale developer, 
or not immersing the print right into (under the surface of) the 
fixing bath. You can use plain, freshly-made hypo if you wish, 
but most workers find the acid bath the better one. 


Weights and Measures. 
Can you tell me the difference between a drop and a 
minim, and also between an ounce of water and an ounce 
of, say, pyro, or апу other solid chemical; also between 
a drachm and a dram? W. H. H. (Hastings). 
No wonder you are " mixed," as you say. This is the result 
of our unfortunate system of having two different ounces. The 
ounce avoirdupois weighs 437} grains (the pound weighs 7,000 
grains). This is the ounce the grocer (and nearly everyone 
else) uses. The fluid ounce of water weighs 4374 grains. This 
ounce is divided in sixteen parts ог drams, but as a mattéz of 
fact this subdivision is now obsolete, and may be ignored. 
Medical men in their prescriptions use apothecaries’ weights, 
viz., 20 grains or І scruple: бо grains, 2.е., 3 scruples, 2.е., т 
drachm, now often also written dram: and also an ounce of 8. 
drachms, 2.е., 480 grains. Now here comes in the absurd part of 
our system. The apothecaries’ ounce for solids equals 8 drams, 
ог 24 scruples, or 480 grains. The apothecaries’ fluid ounce in 
water weighs 437} grains, and yet is divided into 8 fluid drams, 
each containing 60 minims. The weight of a minim of water 
is, therefore, one 480th part of 4374 grains. The drop is a quite 
indeterminate quantity, as it depends on the nature of the 
liquid and the size of the bottle neck from which it is poured. 
But roughly stated, a drop and a minim of water are near 
enough to each other for all ordinary photographie needs. 
Thus, 5 drops of a ten per cent. solution of potassium bromide 
may be taken as equivalent to 5 minims. 


Terme of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 


and Photographic Newes,” sent post free on date of 
publication. 

United Kingdom... Six months, ss. sd. Twelve months, 108. 10d, 

Canada .. Vs. 3 gi 6s. 6d. ЗА а 138. 

Other Countries... ,, РА 75. 6а. к “ 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C, 
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=>» The Vision aud 
the Reality. 


Sauntering along the other day, I became absorbed in Mr. 
Raymond Blathwayt’s ргап of newspaper praise for those 
palaces of fine art, those halls of learning and religious instruc- 
tion, the cinematograph theatres. Fleet Street, it seems, will 
soon be derelict. The cinematograph is to be our future news- 
paper. By its means we shall see the great ceremonies of the 
world, the crowning incidents of human life in every part of 
the globe. It is going to be the seminary of the future, too, 
for within its walls the children will make rapid strides in 
history and geography; no more will the whining schoolboy 
with his satchel creep like snail unwillingly to school. More, 
it will be the poor man's church. The worshippers will crowd 
the little theatre “to take part in services which, by means 
of picture as well as song and hymn, will make a far more 
vivid appeal to them than has ever been possible before.' 
Using a mental lens of very long focus, 1 had just got firmly 
fixed in mind the picture of the aged worshippers upraising 
their strains of joy and praise in the gilt and plaster halls, 
and of the more impressionable among them wiping away a 
furtive tear in the midst of their devotions, as they witnessed 
the death of little Eva taking place to slow music, when I 
was brought to a standstill before one of these suburban 
elysia, and became conscious of a voice outside: “ Step within, 
sir. Continuous programme. ‘ Two Strings to her Bow,’ ‘ When 
Thieves Fall Out, .. . all the latest favourites." 


A Deed Without a Name. 

If the souls of certain departed plaice had gathered in the 
R. P. S. lecture-room to hear Dr. Francis Ward's breezy talk on 
the photography of their kind, I imagine that they would have 
appreciated the polite way in which the circumstances of the 
termination of their mundane existence were referred to. In 
describing how he reduced a playful little fish to a state of 
delightful passivity and obedience, Dr. Ward said, “I just 
allowed the heart to stop beating." Could anything be more 
gently put to describe what is called in “ Macbeth” “а deed 
without a name" ? It appears that fish make the best pictures 
when they are neither dead nor alive, but are enduring the tem- 
porarv inconvenience which follows the administration of a few 
drops of chloroform. The anesthetic is given until the little 
pulse—no, spare our feelings and say rather that it is given until 
the fish is nearly ready to have its photograph taken. Some- 
times it recovers, at others it endures an unfortunate suspen- 
sion, likely to be permanent, of the faculties necessary to marine 
existence. There are no coroners’ inquests among the fishes, 
but doubtless in its immolation the little creature is happy in 
the thought that it is contributing its mite to the study of marine 
biology. 


Reform Wanted. 

I hail the good work of my colleague on the staff of this 
journal whose weekly duty it is to suggest topics of discussion 
on “open nights." He is a man of ideas, and an inch of his is 
as much as a yard of most people's. But I wish that some 
societies, in taking up these potted suggestions, would at the 
same time reform their procedure in discussion. The chief 
sinner is the Royal Photographic Society. I know of no clan 
of camera men in the suburban backwoods among whom such 
haphazard ways are permitted. Immediately after the paper 
one member will reel off an excellent speech, and then someone 
else will destroy the growing shapeliness of the debate by 
asking the lecturer a question, to which the lecturer imme- 
diately replies. The discussion afterwards settles down into a 
general conversation, without any reference to the chairman at 
all. As a remedy I would suggest that after a lecture fifteen 
minutes should be allocated to questions, which can be dealt 
with as they arise, and that the formal discussion should 
occupy the remainder of the time. At present the discussions 
are unsatisfactory to those who are present, and singularly difh- 
cult for any unlucky wight who has to make them shipshape for 
the printer. 
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The talk had drifted from THE А.Р. AND P. N. 


symposium 
to certain reprehensible features in the pictorial photography 
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of to-day. "It's curious," said the big, monopolising man, 
who had expanded himself in front of the fire, “how those 
fellows who call themselves pictorialists go in for shadows and 
reflections in puddles, and all that sort of thing. If I asked 
one of them to get me a photograph of a policeman, as likely 
as not he would bring me back the stealthy shadow of a helmet 
on the garden wall in the moonlight, and he would say that 
it gave the gist of the thing infinitely better than could be done 
by any picture of a corporeal policeman, fed up with Mary 
Jane's mince pies. Photographers are getting shy of honest 
flesh and blood, square brick and stone. Very soon we shall 
be nothing but a company of silhouettes. I never come away 
from an exhibition nowadays without imagining that I am only 
a pale ephemeral wraith.” “Sometimes a pity we can't be 
what we imagine ourselves," said a little man who had been 
vainly endeavouring to get a share of the fire. And the con- 
versation languished for a while. z 


A Whistler Anecdote— 


As by now my anecdote of Augustus John (printed in the 
issue of December 28) will have sobbed itself to rest, I will 
follow it with a few others, all genuine (as the postage-stamp 
merchants say), of other members of the artistic fraternity. 
Stories of Whistler are legion, and few of them are hall-marked. 
Here, however, is one which has stood the test of age. During 
one of the many long spells which Whistler spent in this 
country, no doubt finding it worth his while to do so, though 
he loathed everything English, he made the acquaintance of an 
artist of light fancy, since deceased, whom we will call Carter. 
Carter even judged himself a friend of the master, so far as 
that queer creature of nerves could have friends. Anyhow, they 
were familiar. Well, Carter had to leave London for Paris, 
and was working there for six months or more when whom 
should he see on one of the principal Boulevards but the master 
himself. * Hallo, Whistler, old man, how are you?" Whistler 
stopped, drew himself up, monocled his eye, and replied, 
" Excuse me, but you have the advantage of me. I do not 
know who has the pleasure of addressing me." “ Nonsense, 
Whistler, you remember me. I'm Carter!" “Carter, Carter, 
Carter?" repeated Whistler, with his finger to his forehead, as 
if puzzling for a recollection. Then suddenly, as though the 
light had just dawned upon him, ** Oh, of course. Carter! Yes, 
how foolish of me to forget. Good-bye, Carter!” 


The Judges' Headache. 


(A footnote to the article on “ Photographic Picture Titles" 
which recently appeared in this journal.) 


қ 1, 
There was a fighting general who never knew defeat, 
No regiment in Europe or beyond it had his match, 
It could ne’er be said of him that a foe he feared to meet, 
No matter who the Mullah he was called upon to catch. 


But he was fairly helpless when he had to take a sheet, 
And, sitting down, to write out a dispatch. 


П. 
There was a young photographer who famous pictures got, 
The rarest symphonies complete in print and mount and 
frame, 
And also—though for this he didn’t care a jot— 
The critics hadn’t hit upon a single word of blame. 


But he was really stumped and done and tied up in a knot 
When he had to choose a title and give his work a name. 


III. 
The general made a drummer-boy do service in his stead, 
And filled the world with wonder at his adjectival store. 
The picture-man was not so wise, took Meredith to bed, 
ipium he'd found а telling phrase that none had found 
efore. 


But when the titled picture came the judges promptly fled, 
And now at exhibitions he's politely shown the door. 
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SEAN DAWN: Ву WALTER HARPER. 
Awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. т 
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A SUNLIT COURT. Ву Т. ARNOLD BENNETT 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, at the New Gallery. 
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+ PENSIVE. By ROBERT CHALMERS. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Rumour has been busy for some time past concern- 
ing the affairs of the Linked Ring. Resignations have 
been announced, and a spirit of dissatis- 
THE LONDON faction concerning the form and methods 
SALON. adopted in recent Photographic Salons 
has been rife in many quarters. In all 
associations of this type the time must come sooner o” 
later when cleavage happens. Those who have fol- 
lowed the progress of the Photographic Salon during 
the past three years will therefore not be surprised to 
learn that the Linked Ring (although continuing to 
exist as a society whose members have picture making 
with the camera as a common object), will hold no ex- 
hibition this year. Following this announcement, the 
pictorial workers of this country and abroad will be 
pleased to note that a certain number of members of 
the Linked Ring, including also those who have recently 
resigned, and further augmented by the addition of 
other pictorial workers in the country, have promptly 
decided to organise a London Salon, to be held in the 
autumn. The exhibition will be international in charac- 
ter, and will be one to which every pictorial photo- 
grapher may submit his work with full confidence that 
no school or cult will dominate the selecting body. 
Pictorial merit and the finest work that photography can 
produce in all phases of the art, and in the widest 
acceptance of the term, will be the object of the new 
organisation. and of the autumn exhibition of pictorial 
photography to be held in London. 
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Among the organisers of the new Salon at the moment 
of writing are J. Н. Anderson, Alex. Keighley, Will 
Cadby, Mrs. Cadby, F. J. Mortimer, A. 

THE NEW Н, Blake, Chas Job, E. R. Ashton, E. О. 


SALON CLUB. Hoppé, Arthur Marshall, Ward Muir, 
Eustace Calland, R. Craigie, David 
Blount, J. B. B. Wellington, C. H. L. Emanuel. If t» 


these are added the names of the following foreign 
members—R. Demachy, Benedict Herzog, Major Puyo, 
R. Duhrkoop, the Brothers Hofmeister, Paul Pichier, 
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H. Mortimer-Lamb, Sidney Carter, Yarnall Abbot, W. 
Н. Porterfield, and A. Thibaudeau—it will be seen that 2 
strong and earnest working body is constituted with but 
one common aim-—the advancement of pictorial photo- 
graphy and the holding of an annual exhibition for the 
encouragement of photography as a means of artistic 
expression. There is no doubt, of course, that other 
workers in this and other countries who have partici- 
pated in recent Photographic Salons, and who may, or 
may not, have axes to grind, may be averse to the new 
departure. They have expressed a desire to hold no 
more exhibitions, but will probably change their minds. 
The scheme for the London Salon has so far been re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm by all concerned 
with the real progress of photography in this country. 
Those who have been interested in the fortunes of the 
Photographic Salon during the past four years will note 
the absence of several names which have been prominent 
during that period. The productions of these workers, 
needless to say, will, if submitted to the London Salon 
in the autumn, receive everv consideration on their 
merits. ә e о 


A correspondent in a recent communication raises a 
complaint in regard to the variable prices of photo- 
graphic chemicals in different dis- 

VARIABLE PRICES tricts. We do not think, however, 
OF CHEMICALS. that even in the cases of common 
chemicals he has really much reason 

for grumbling. The retail price of chemicals may vary 
enormously without there being any basis for discontent 
or complaint; the demand, the quantity sold, and the 
safety or convenience in handling being frequently 
main factors in determining the retail price. Thus, 
pyrogallic acid in one ounce bottles is sold by the more 
enterprising London dealers at 8d. per ounce, this price 
being an advance of not more than three-h: alfpence on 
the first or market price, but it would be quite un- 
reasonable to expect a suburban dealer to keep one-ounce 
bottles of °“ pyro ’’ in stock unless he could obtain one 


shilling, or even more. In a remote country town the 
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travelling amateur might consider himself fortunate ıf 
he obtained а one-ounce bottle of °“ pyro ” in fresh and 
white condition at a price of two shillings. 


ә ё e 

The well-equipped amateur nowadays will generally 
travel with his chemicals in tabloid form, or with a 
small bottle of concentrated de- 
INCREASING THE veloper, such as rodinal, victol, 
COST OF CHEMICALS. or azol, for trial negatives. The 
enthusiastic worker living away 
from any large town will probably order his chemicals 
direct from one of the large houses advertising in THE 
A. P. AND P. N., but exceptional cases may arise, when 
the prices asked for some chemicals are surprising, 
although the reason is usually obvious after a little con- 
sideration. In ''pyro" we have an example of a 
chemical in constant demand, and which is easy or safe 
to handle. А$ a contrast, take the case of strong sul- 
phuric acid, which, in its commercial form, costs in bulk 
about three farthings a pound. To the chemist and 
druggist who buys this acid in Winchester quart bottles, 
the market price is doubled, as he pays about three 
halfpence a pound; but the safe packing of the bottle 
sometimes costs more than the cost of acid and bottles, 
and, again, the railway rates for acids are based on a 
minimum of 5s. per package, to say nothing of a 
carrier’s special charge for the delivery of a dangerous 
package. So it may be that by the time the chemist 
and druggist gets his sulphuric acid to his remote pro- 
vincial shop, it may have cost him a shilling a pound. 
In addition, the demand is small, and the risk in selling 

is by no means inconsiderable. 
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What name should be applied to the effects obtained 
under certain conditions upon photographic plates in the 
dark? Obviously thev cannot be called 
WHAT ARE photographs, since the word supposes 
SKOTOGRAPHS? ight action; and they cannot be called 
radiographs, unless one is sure that a 
radio-active element, such as Xravs, thorium or 
uranium, is present. Dr. Lazarus-Barlow, the director 
of the Cancer Research Laboratory at the Middlesex 
Hospital, who lectured at the Róntgen Society the other 
evening, calls them ‘‘ skotographs,’’ from the Greek 
word ''skotos," which means darkness. Although 
Dr. Lazarus-Barlow's work on this question is chiefly 
of medical interest, some of his experiments have an 
importance beyond the cancer inquiry. He takes a 
piece of animal tissue, such as the liver, dries it at 
тоо deg. C. in a hot-air oven, pounds it to a powder, and 
exposes it+o a photographic plate іп total darkness. 
On development the position that the powder had occu- 
pied is revealed by a silver deposit. This skotographic 
effect is present even when the animal tissue is exposed 
to a temperature of 300 deg. C., and some substances, 
such as extract of sheep's liver, will produce a picture at 
a distance of as much as 15 millimetres from the plate. 
Фе ё 
The enthusiastic amateur photographer who is seek- 
ing to improve his work pictorially is often advised by 
the critics to specialise. Cer- 
THE SEEING EYE FOR tainly many of the best-known 
ORIGINAL PICTORIALISM. pictorialists do cultivate a type, 
or we might say are more suc- 
cessful in a particular direction; but does not their suc- 
cess lie not so much in their selection and knowledge of 
subject as in their individuality of treatment and ability 
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to see? We may have a partiality for landscape, or 
even landscape of a certain type, but that need not 
exclude us from producing a good figure study. The 
useful little article on p. бо of the present issue points 
out the advantages of a modified form of specialisation. 
By all means specialise for the day at least, and so 
cultivate the ability to see. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that this method of going about our picture 
making has its pitfalls. We must not go out with the 
idea of finding a subject, and at the same time have 
so-and-so's picture in our mental vision. The chances 
are that we shall not improve upon it, even if we find a 
suitable subject, which is improbable, neither are we 
relying upon our independent observation. 
ее go 


Everyone who takes an interest in telephotography is 
probably by this time well acquainted with Captain 
Owen Wheeler’s excellent little 

PANORAMIC periodical, the Telephoto Quarterly. 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. This not only has a personality ^f 
its own, which renders it interesting 

and entertaining to the non-telephotographer, but, need- 
less to say, contains much that is of special interest to 
the user of this form of work. In the current issue 
Captain Wheeler reproduces a panoramic telephoto- 
graph which may be regarded as a new venture for the 
user of the tele-objective, and as a method of showing 
a wide angle of view from an elevated standpoint t 
opens up vast possibilities for pictorial panoramas that 
are not so likely to strain the eye or the imagination 
as is the case with the ordinary panoramic photograph. 
A series of prints is taken in much the same way as that 
suggested for ordinary panoramic pictures made in 
sections, and, as the author points out, a panoram con- 
taining four or five joined telephotographs mav not 
embrace a wider angle than that included in many pic- 
tures taken with ordinary lenses. It is a line of work 
that is well worth following up by those possessing tele- 
photo lenses. We might suggest, however, that when 
Joining up these sections of a panoramic telephotograph 
a more or less irregular line following the outline of 
buildings or natural features, be employed, rather than 
a straight cut, which is much more likely to be perceived 


by the eve, even if the tones of the two joined portions 


are identical. — MÀ 
CE ee cen 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ * OPEN" 
NIGHTS. 


The new Salon. Its prospects. The possibilities of a great 
success for such an exhibition in London if conducted on proper 
lines. Its stimulating effect on pictorial photography. 


Fashions in mounting and framing. The heavy frame versus 
the passe-partout. The universal acceptance of the white 
mount, a repetition of an older fashion. Will the glossy print 
on a white mount in an Oxford frame ever become fashjonable 
again? 

Poison regulations may be irritating, but are desirable. А 
friendly medical man who takes an interest in photography 
wil generally be willing to open and lead a discussion on 
poisonous chemicals as used in photography, and he may give 
hints as to emergency treatment in cases of poisoning. Having 
once obliged the society, he may, on a second occasion, give 
some hints as to chemicals the use of which involves danger 
of fire, whether with explosion or without. 


Classes or no classes at photographic exhibitions. One big 
pictorial class or classes for specialised work. How to exclude 
the pot-hunter. The plan adopted by the Hackney Society is a 
good one. One class, for instance, is confined to members whe 
have not received more than five awards, another class is for 
those who have never received an award, and there is an open 
members’ class in which it is presumed all those who have re- 
ceived more than five awards exhibit their work. This division 
is distinctly good, and encouraging to the beginner. 
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5 а result of the dis- 
sensions between 
the followers of ad- 

vanced and straight photo- 
graphy, and also between 
painters and photographers as to the status of 
photography in regard to art, the ordinary ama- 
teur is apt to be sometimes seriously puzzled 
as to his exact position. Оп the one hand, if 
he be a believer in straight work he finds contempt cast 
upon his results by the followers of advanced or im- 
pressionistic methods; on the other, his soul frequently 
abhors the eccentricities of this so-called pictorial photo- 
graphy. The dogma that an artistic quality is impos- 
sible to any form of straight work is often responsible 
for a feeling of discouragement among those who, while 
being sincere lovers of their hobby, have no inclination 
towards the bizarre products of the so-called pictorial 
workers. То endeavour to point out a middle way, 
which avoids the methods of the extremists and yet 
leads to results which may be considered a form of art, 
is the object of this article. 

It is very questionable if the pioneers of photography 
would have made any claim that their work should b: 
considered from an artistic standpoint at all. 
earliest photographs were simply transcripts of Nature, 
as it appeared before the camera, and no claim was 
made to anything further. If the early worker achieved 
a result which was correct as to detail, and sharp all 
over, he was satisfied. No idea of impressionism <r 
control entered into the question. Photography thus 
came to be looked upon as a purely scientific process, 
strictly mechanical in its execution. But the advent of 
the first so-called ''fuzzy " photographs changed all 
that. 

It is interesting to recall the discussion aroused by the 
introduction of prints of this class about the year 189o, 
when the impressionistic school first made its début. 
Since that time photographers have claimed that their 
work must be considered on its merits as a definite 
branch of art, while the majority of painters have been 
equally strenuous in their denial of this claim. 

From the painter's point of view the contention is 
made that photography is exclusively mechanical. The 
plate in the camera, so he says, is bound to receive thc 
impression of the scene in front of it, and can do no 
more; whereas the painter is able to eliminate unneces- 
sary detail, even to the entire alteration of the scene 
before him, and thus to introduce ‘‘ soul "' into his work, 
the result being an impression rather than a mere repro- 
duction of the original. ў 

On the other side the photographer contends that 
photographic methods have changed greatly since the 
early days. The negative now, it is claimed, is only a 


The Right Course for the Camera Worker. 


A STRAIGHT TALK TO THE PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON ARTISTIC EXPRESSION. 
The true ideal of picture making is the sympathetic rendering of beauty in Nature. . . . 
All judgment of art finally founds itself on knowledge of Nature. . . . No school ever 
advanced far which had not the love of natural fact as a primal energy.—RUSKIN. 


means to an end. Modern processes give an immense 
latitude in variety of treatment, and opportunities for 
control. The pictorialist is able so to work upon his 
negative, and also upon the succeeding print, as to 
introduce the personal factor to the extent he deems fit, 
or rather, perhaps, according to his skill Whether, 
however, elaborate hand work raises a record of 
Nature to the distinction of a work of art, is another 
question. 


Art is difficult of definition. It has been stated to be 


."* the visible expression of the sublime and beautiful in 


The. 
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Nature." Certainly this postulates a standpoint wide 
enough to include both the painter and the pictorial 
photographer. Both are at work to express the beauti- 
ful, and whether the medium used is the pigment upon 
canvas, or the silver or other image upon paper, has 
really no bearing upon the result. Although there may 
be certain canons in regard to composition and form, 
art cannot be limited to a particular means of expression. 
Nevertheless, precedent and old-established custom are 
fetishes hard to be overthrown. 

Art is many-sided. It matters little whether its 
votaries use the brush of the painter, the chisel of the 
sculptor, or the pencil of light in their work, so long 
as that work is an interpretation of something seen, or 
a new outlook, and ennobles the subject treated, even 
though it be of the most commonplace kind. 

The first requirement, then, of the amateur who 
desire. that his work shall be on a sufficiently high plane 
to be termed pictorial photography, even though he may 
have no desire to follow the more extreme methods of 
the so-called advanced workers, is the power to see. 
His mission is to appreciate beauty in every place in 
which it is to be seen, and in whatever form, then to 
record it in his work. 

For the photographer the power to see implies many 
other qualities, such as enthusiasm, without which the 
amateur degenerates into an indiscriminate snapper, or 
else drops out of the ranks altogether. Then comes the 
power to interpret, which implies a command of his 
tools; he must be a good craftsman. Good technique is 
at the bottom of all pleasing pictorial work, whatever 
may be said to the contrary. 

Every good pictorial photograph is an impression. 
Even though it may not have been modified by elaborate 
subsequent hand work, there is a certain quality about 
a picture of this kind that marks the presence of the 
guiding hand. Straight photography, well and sym- 
pathetically executed, is by по means altogether 
mechanical. There is a feeling and a soul about it that 
is not to be denied. Of course, this implies the choice 
of the standpoint from which the picture is taken. Two 
representations of the same scene by different workers 
may convey quite different-impressions. It is not the 
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mechanical operation, but the motif that makes the 
picture. 

This may give encouragement and indicate a line of 
procedure to those amateurs who have neither time nor 
inclination to ‘‘ fake ’’ their work. The ideal of even 
the humblest amateur, provided he is sincere, is 10 
capture and portray beauty where otherwise it would 
not be seen. His mission—whether dealing with the 
splendours of woodland and seascape and pastoral, or 
grimy town scenes іп the haunts of man—is to say, 
‘* Here is beauty; here is something noble in form, line, 
mass, among these commonplaces! "' 

There are, however, certain characteristics which must 
be present in a picture, otherwise it fails of its object. 
There must be a feeling of unity, harmony, and, above 
all, emphasis. А picture, whether a photograph or e 


A DEVELOPER FOR STALE FILMS 
а frequently occur in which films 

(either cut or in spools) are kept beyond 
the time for which they are dated for develop- 
ment. If developed within a reasonable time beyond this 
date, most modern makes of films may still be successfully 
used, and good negatives obiained. But with films (exposed 
or unexposed) that have been kept for over a year beyond the 
date for development, there is always a risk of fog and markings. 
The following developer for stale films will yield negatives of 
surprising brilliancy and clearness :— 


Boiling water ...............................а. а. 40 OZ 
Hydroquinone ......... esee emn 4 oz 
б Бө ШОКК da vex ver УУ УЛУУ cid d ОО sna 4 oz 
Sulphite of soda ............................. 1010.22. 4 OZ. 
Carbonate of soda ..................................2.... 6 oz. 
Bromide of potassium .............................. -... & oz. 


Dissolve in order given, and use at full strength. An acid 
fixing bath should be employed, and it will be found that films 
which were exposed when fresh but not developed until a long 
period afterwards—say two or three years—give better negatives 
than stale films recently exposed and developed soon afterwards. 


ADUROL DEVELOPER FOR SNAPSHOTS. 


SLOW adurol developer for snapshots and high-speed in- 
stantaneous work is as follows: — 


A.—Adurol .....................................0 4... с бл ее ее. 12 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ............................ө-еееен 1 oz 
Potass. metabisulphite .............. en 24 ЁТ. 
Water, to make ............................... 4. əн, 2 OZ 

B.—Sodium carbonate .................................... 4 oz 
ETATE 2 OZ 
10 per cent. bromide solution ........................ 30 drops. 


A and B are mixed for use, and four to eight ounces of water 
are added. Development takes anything up to forty-five minutes, 
but gives the greatest possible amount of detail in under-exposure. 


ANTI-HALO BACKING SHEETS. 
ACKING sheets are a great convenience for those workers 
who require to back a plate only occasionally, or who dis- 
like the somewhat messy operation of applying and removing 
backing in the ordinary way. Backing sheets, which if properly 
applied are as efficient for the prevention of halation as any 
other backing medium, are made of sheets of stout, thin paper, 


brown or black, cut to the exact size of the plates. The sheets 
of paper are coated with a mixture made as follows : — 
Hot water ..........................1.. 1. еселене еее еее не. 7} oz. 
Gelatine ..............................1............... enn ене, 1 02. 
Glycerine ................ 2. еее еееееее еее еее еее ен. about 6 oz. 
Black or burnt sienna colour in fine powder ...... I OZ. 


Let the gelatine dissolve in the almost boiling water, then add 
the glycerine, and lastly the powder. This should always be 
black if orthochromatic plates are likely to be used. Thoroughly 
incorporate the powder with the solution, then, while the solu- 
tion is still warm, apply it very evenly with a wide, soft brush 
to paper cut the size of the plates used. Take care to have the 
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painting, is a little bit of Nature imprisoned within cer- 
tain limits, and must give the impression of a distinct 
entity. Further, it must have a specific sentiment; it 
must carry conviction with it. Therein lies the differ- 
ence between the pictorial photograph and the mere 
snapshot. The latter is an irrelevant kind of thing, 
something done at random—a mere adventitious record 
which may or may not be pictorial. 


This, then, should be the ideal for the amateur. Not 


to reproduce mechanically such scenes as appear to him 
to be merely pretty, but to place on record to the best of 
his ability the inwardness of things as they appeal to 
his deeper nature, thus making of his hobby not a 
pastime only, but a pursuit that shall increase both for 
himself and for others the happiness and the beauty of 
Is this not also the ideal and purpose of art? 


life. 


paper fairly but not too absorbent, and fin, 
| | may not fit properly in 


ets should be carefully, evenly, and 
Шу coated, and laid in a dust-free room to thoroughly 
set. They are applied by placing in contact wath 


ine glass side of the piate. А piain, «ry 
paper is then placed over the backing sheet, and a 
squeegee firmly passed across to secure perfect optical contact. 
This is essential if the backing is to have full effect. The plate 
may be placed film side down on a pad of perfectly clean and 
dry blotting paper during squeegeeing, but take care not to 
apply too much pressure, or the glass may be broken. The 
application of the backing sheet is, of course, conducted in the 
dark-room, and precautions should be taken not to expose the 
dry plate too much to the dark-room light. The sheets can be 
peeled off before development, and used over and over again. 


HOME-MADE PHOSPHATE P.O.P. 
N easily prepared silver phosphate P.O.P., which will give 
black tones without gold toning, has been described by 
Dr. Stiirenburg in Der Photograph. The paper to be sensitised 
is first steeped for a minute in a warm solution made up as 
follows :— 


Water 


“ОЛКО Л О О Л Г УО УОС С шады 4 02. 
Sodium phosphate ...................................... .. 20 gr. 
Gelatine P 40 gr. 


When dissolved, add 1 gr. of gum lac dissolved in 20 minims of 
rectified spirit. When dry, the paper is sensitised by floating it 
for five minutes upon a solution of :— 


Silver nitrate ........................................... 1. 120 gr. 
Boric acid «iere rs eor кесте кта кта қас Na Rua MEA IO gr. 
Potass. chlorate .......................................... 20 gr. 
Distilled water .................... «оен. 2 OZ. 


It is now dried in the dark. The dry paper is printed in the 
ordinary way, and is very rapid. After printing, it is merely 
rinsed in water, and fixed in а 10 per cent. solution of hypo. 


LOCAL INTENSIFICATION BY “ POWDERING.” 

T is often necessary to intensify certain parts of a negative 
1 in order to bring up shadow detail, etc., and more especially 
to prevent the shadows printing too deep. For purely local in- 
tensification the powder process often proves very useful. The 
negative must first of all be coated with negative varnish. It 16 
then given a very thin, even coating of the following mixture :— 


ТУеЖЇт1й@ 2: tore errr Torrey ee err reer din 4 oz. 
Sugar candy .........................аа а да а аңа ыы. 4 oz. 
Ammonium bichromate ................................. 1 oz. 
AN AOL aoi ieu apte mu Gala iE 8 oz. 


The coated negative is dried over a spirit lamp, then exposed 
well tọ daylight while still warm, through the glass side, the 
film being backed with a piece of black velvet. After exposure 
it is again warmed, then allowed to cool, and is finally pow- 
dered with finely ground plumbago with a soft brush; the 
plumbago sticks to the shadows of the. picture. 
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HE windows of the book shops 
have been proclaiming these 
past twelve months that the 
highly ornamented book is 
quite de rigueur. No longer 
are the shelves crammed with 
uninviting dry-as-dust-look- 

ing volumes, but dainty decorated speci- 

mens have leapt into favour and taken their 
places. In this movement the sun artist 
may play his part, for book ornamenting is 

a pleasurable pastime well suited to the pos- 

sibilities of photography. 

The best way to begin dabbling in this 
kind of work is to take some suitable but 
plain book and to remove the blank lining 
or end papers, substituting home-made en- 
largements in their stead. The favoured 
volume immediately possesses a personal in- 
terest a bought specimen could not be ex- 
pected to have. The enlargements should 
be made on fairly tough paper, and of dimensions 
similar to those of a full opening of the book. Опе half 
is pasted on to the stiff cover, and the other portion 1s 
left as a fly leaf. In cutting away the loose piece of the 
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Suggestion for an End Paper. 


original end paper it is well to leave a narrow strip which 
may be affixed to the decorated substitute. In this way 
a ragged or unsightly edge is obviated. 

As to the enlargements themselves, it may be said that 
any will serve as long as they are of suitable size. We 
shall all be quick to realise, however, that subjects in 
some way appropriate to the theme of the volume will 
harmonise best. For my part, I favour delicate non- 
sharp prints for these end papers, avoiding those that 
force themselves on our attention in an aggressive 
manner. А delightful faint brownish-grey picture which 
admirably suits may be obtained by slightly over-expos- 
ing а bromide and developing with a four-times diluted 
hydroquinone solution slightly warmed. 

The title-page may next engage our consideration. 
Here, again, an enlargement, this time with some neces- 
sary inscription, gives an admirable beginning to the 
book. First of all make an enlarged print, paste on to 
it little strips of white paper, and in these spaces print 
the name and other particulars as found on the original 
title-page. Copy the whole in the camera, and make an 
enlargement on a sheet of paper, which can afterwards 
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be trimmed to the size of the page. In this way, we 
may prepare a fresh title-page as simple or as highly 
decorated as our fancy may dictate. Before proceed- 
ing, we would urge our readers never to tear out the 
printed title if the volume is at all likely to possess any 
value in the future. When once this sheet is gone the 
book is worth considerably less for sale purposes. 

The third stage in the decoration of our chosen book 
is to provide it with an ornamental cover. The material 
for this may either be a bromide paper, which will need 
varnishing, or just ordinary sensitised canvas, as 
supplied by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, the latter, of 
course, being preferable. When undertaking the first 
attempt, it is well to do the work in three pieces—the 
two faces of the cover, and the back strip. Later on, it 
will be found quite possible to manipulate the material 
in one piece, doing the printing in a fairly large picture 
frame provided with a sheet of glass. The sticking oí 
the cover is best entrusted to a bookbinder, who will 
do the work for a few pence, but we must be careful to 
allow him plenty of margin for turning in. 

At this point we must conclude our remarks, but there 
is no reason why the reader should not go on. He may 
introduce end-pieces, initials, headings, book-marks, and 
in a dozen other ways make his volume a photographic 
‘“ thing of beauty.” 
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HERE are at 
| least half а 
dozen methods 
or systems whereby 


one may classify one’s 
negatives, each being 
good in its way; yet 
among them all one 
cannot say there is a 
“ best," because so much depends upon the range and 
variety of subject, size, etc., covered by the individual 
worker. But in any case one should keep in mind first of 
all, that the most useful system is the one which enables 
any negative to be most readily tracked to its box when it is 
required for use. My own negatives range in size from 
34 by 24 to 20 by 16, and include portraits, groups, land- 
scapes, architecture, diagrams, experiments, etc.; in fact, 
they are a very much “ assorted ” lot. The plan at present 
in use is based first on size, then on subject, and, third, 
on chronological order. 

Except those in grooved boxes—so kept for special reasons 
—they are all in the card boxes issued by the plate maker, 
film downwards, with no paper or any other separating thing 
between them. The boxes stand on edge on the shelves like 
volumes in a bookcase. 

When various sizes have to be considered economy of 
space demands that all of one size shall occupy adjacent 
positions on the shelves. 

Next comes the grouping into the following large 
classes: portraits; figure studies; landscapes; architecture ; 
flowers, fruit, and still life; maps, plans, diagrams, and 
apparatus; clouds; experiments, etc. 

Then comes further sub-grouping, e.g., Portraits. All 
single portraits are grouped by persons only. That is to 
say, portraits of the same person, no matter when or where 
taken, go into the same group. Groups of figures are sorted 
into two, three, etc., and then into persons, 2.е., one box for 
A and B, another for B and C, a third for A and C, and 
so on. 

Figure studies are grouped by locality, 2.е., Whitby fisher- 
men in one lot; Deal boatmen in another lot. These are 
then put on the shelf by locality. Thus tne Whitby figures 
are on the same shelf as the Whitby landscapes. 

Landscapes, of course, are grouped by locality. Thus 
Whitby— River, Whitby—Harbour, Whitby—Coast, etc. 

I may here explain that to the edge of the box is fixed a 
gum label the width of the box lid, and an inch or so from 
top to bottom. On this are written the classifying marks. 
А box before me has the label :— 

Whitby. 
Harbour. 
Night. 

On the shelf there are a score or so labelled Whitby, three 
or four are also labelled harbour, e.g., above bridge, below 
bridge, etc., but only one labelled night. When the same 
place is visited more than once it is a good plan to date the 
boxes, e.g., Whitby, '98. 

Architecture, of course, are grouped first into place, then 
into subject. Thus we have numerous boxes labelled York, 
and sub-grouped into minster, abbey, walls, streets, and 
further sub-grouped into minster : interior, exterior, general, 
details. 

Where the worker is specialising in, let us say, fonts, he 
тау find it convenient to keep all his font subjects together 
and arrange these in sub-groups alphabetically, or according 
to styles, e.g., Norman, Early English, etc. Or he mav 
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group them in counties. Here, then, we have an 
instance where three plans, all equally good, are worth 
considering, according to the special line of work being 
carried on. ы 

In flowers, fruit, and still life it is not so easy to hit 
upon a satisfactory plan as one might imagine. For 
example, in the case of a negative including flowers, fruit, 
and other objects, e.g., books, etc., it might equally well be 
put into any one of these three divisions. The best plan 
seems to be to divide into two chief groups first, viz., 
flowers, or fruit, or still life, and, secondly, into those con- 
taining more than one of these three. 

Then, again, as in my own case, where the botanical 
studies number some hundreds of negatives, it is by no 
means easy to know how best to sub-group them. One may 
follow the usual botanical “ orders,” or the anatomical parts, 
e.g., buds, tendrils, bracts, stipules, etc. The former seems 
best for the pictorial efforts, the latter for the scientific. 

Maps and plans are best kept in alphabetical order of 
place. Apparatus and diagrams according to subject. 
Clouds are most conveniently classified as morning, mid- 
day, evening. Experimental results will almost arrange 
themselves under such headings as intensification, reducing, 
exposure, ortho. tests, etc. 

Hitherto I have found it convenient to keep all the pin- 
hole exposed plates grouped together. For the most part 
these fall into some of the landscape or architecture groups, 
and the capitals PH on the top of the label on the box tells 
one that this box comes last on its proper shelf—a sort of 
appendix to the collection. Similarly positives made for the 
purpose of obtaining enlarged negatives are conveniently 
kept grouped together as another appendix lot, and marked 
POS. Do what one will, there are sure to be a few 
stragglers that do not properly belong to any of the fore- 
going classes. These are best put together and labelled 
“ various." 

When sorting out negatives the best plan is to have a good 
large dining-table covered with a white tablecloth, which 
forms a convenient reflector for seeing at a glance what 
each negative is. Lay the negatives in small groups film 
side down, and label each little group with slips of paper and 
pencil. By having a considerable number of such groups, 
all see-able at a glance, one can often economise shelf space 
by making one box hold two or three appropriately asso- 
ciated small groups of negatives. 

When negatives have been coated with tissue paper or 
matt varnish and then worked or with pencil or brush, one 
has to be careful not to rub this retouching. In such cases 
clearly one cannot wisely adopt the plan of piling negative 
on negative in contact. The ordinary grooved wooden 
boxes take up too much room, and are costly if well made 
and flimsy if cheap. But one can meet the case in the fol- 
lowing way : А piece of stout card just large enough to fit 
(comfortably) the inside of the negative box is taken, and 
from the centre one removes a part of such a size as to 
leave a rectangular hole the printing size of the negative. 
Thus, in the case of a 12 by 10 negative box the card is cut 
12} by 10} outside measure, and the hole cut out is 114 by 9i. 
This gives a three-quarter inch margin. Such a card placed 
between two negatives serves quite efficiently as a protector 
and takes up less space than the grooved box plan. Of 
course, one can use the part of the card cut out of the centre 
of one card for a similar protector for the next size (smaller). 


[The attention of readers who propose classifying their nega- 
tives is directed to the “ Negasys" boxes made by Houghtons, 
Ltd. These solve the difficulty in a very practical way.—ED.] 
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SOME- 
WHERE in 
the wilds 
of Liver- 
pool there 
existed, a 
decade 
ago, a 
“Saciat 
Camera 
Cl ub” — 
please 
don't forget the “ Social ’’—-and one of 
its moving spirits was а certain 
Rawlins, notable then, as to-day, for a 
maximum of forehead and a minimum of adipose tissue. 

Outside the window of the said Rawlins’s room in his 
parental mansion might have been observed various 
strange contrivances—-a rain-gauge, a home-made tele- 
phone, a telescope, an instrument intended (if my 
memory does not deceive me) for the measurement of 
the opacity of fogs, and, last, but not least significant, 
several aged and decaying printing frames containing 
what were doubtless the worst negatives at that date 
discoverable within a radius of countless leagues. 

This, perhaps, is libellous. I hasten to add that if the 
negatives were not beyond criticism the prints which 
resulted from them mysteriously found their way to the 
Salon walls long before those made by the more conven- 
tional contemporaries of their producer. In no case, | 
honestly believe, were the said prints finished by any 
formula known to photographic text-book writers. Even 
in those early days, long before he burst on a welcoming 
world as the inventor (or re-discoverer, as he modestly 
claimed) of “* Oil," С. E. H. Rawlins was perpetually 
experimenting with new methods of chemical-cum-artis- 
tic means of self-expression. 

It wasn’t only in photography, though, that Rawlins’s 
early genius shone. The Patent News of that era con- 
tains such strange entries as ‘‘ A device for separating 
the combustible products from ash-pit refuse ” (I do not 
claim to be strictly literal), and many other weird and 
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DEVELOPER that will give the 
fullest possible amount of detail in a 
negative is what is most sought 
after in winter time, especially for por- 
trait and indoor work, where plates are 
қ often under-cxposed and the nature of the 

light gives rise to very ‘‘ hard ” results. 
Any developer containing bromide of potassium is not 
suitable, since the bromide counteracts to a certain ex- 
tent the effect of exposure. But the high-speed plates 
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ingenious notions—all emanating from behind that 
weather-gauge-decorated window. And now, though 
Rawlins has deserted Liverpool and taken up his abode 
on a hill-top overlooking Windermere, he is still busily 
inventing. You can’t stop him. 

The Rawlinsian studio, which looks forth over a vast 
panorama of lake and mountains, is characteristic of its 
owner. It is both beautiful and utilitarian; it is the 
home and workshop of a man who is at once a dreamer 
and a materialist. Tools for the craft of beaten metal- 
work and enamelling jostle chemical retorts and portions 
of the innards of a motor-car. (Rawlins will give us the 
ideal motor-car, or know the reason why.) Antique 
furniture of the comeliest description is cheek-by-jowl 
with the ugliest scientific apparatus of to-morrow. 

Now and then you will descry that splendid brow sail- 
ing high above the passers-by in the Strand. Be sure 
that Rawlins has come to town to see his agents about 
another invention. Or you will catch glimpses of him, 
flitting to and fro over the British Isles, lecturing on Oil 
and leaving a trail of breathless and bewildered 
friends. Anon he is back in Liverpool, somewhere in 
whose slums he discovers the perfect pigment or the 
matchless oil brush. But to study him at his best you 
must stalk him in the wilds of Westmoreland and catch 
him exposing an autochrome on some new principle of 
his own. Do not wait till he has finished—he may never 
finish—but take him gently and firmly back to his home 
on the hillside and 
make him and his 
wife give you tea 
(but bring your own 
cigarettes). Then 
will he discourse of 
Many Things, and 
send you on your 
way rejoicing with 
a packet of the 
printing -paper 
which everybody 
will be raving about 
the year after next. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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that are often employed in winter work will not always 

give bright, clean results without it; and if this be the 

case, it becomes a question whether a slightly slower 

plate developed without bromide will not give more 

satisfactory results than a very rapid plate developed 
with it. 

Certain work lately undertaken by the writer has 
necessitated the exposure, under conditions of 
minimum exposure, of a large number of quick plates— 
Imperial special sensitive orthochrome to wit—and for 
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this work I have been using a modification of the rapid 
metol developer described on several former occasions 
in these pages. The modification given below will, 
however, give a clean image with most rapid plates 
when no bromide is used, and when the developing 
solution is comparatively магт —7.е., at about 70 de- 
grees Fahr. 
The formula is as follows :— 


Distilled water | o ce кен ep ikea 60 parts 
ilr CP eT I part 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ............... 4 parts 
Sodium bisulplüte. ...... cover жаназа I part 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) ............. 53 parts 


Add and dissolve these in the order given. The dis- 
tilled water may be slightly warmed with advantage. 
The solution should be put into a bottle which only just 
holds the quantity made up; thus if we multiply the 
above figures by eight, we have the number of grains 
per ounce of water, and if an ounce only be made up, an 
ounce bottle should be used—glass-stoppered for pre- 
ference. The chemicals, also, should be fresh and of 
unquestioned purity. The above solution is mixed with 
half its volume of water before development, so that the 
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actual strength in metol is eight grains to the ounce and 
a half. The stock solution should be shaken before use. 

The time of development at 70 degrees Fahr., with a 
normally exposed plate, is 24 to 34 minutes with an 
average brand. When using a developer of this kind it 
is always desirable to employ an acid fixing bath, and 
one may be prepared with the same bisulphite as used 
in the preparation of the developer :— 


оа MITT 4 02. 
Sodium bisulphite Kiana oe ua T 35 
Water to mak Gas тае rit Ya per I pint. 


This will be found to keep the plates clean and bright, 


and it has the further property of arresting develop- 
ment as soon as the plate is immersed in it. 

The trouble usually experienced from a strong metol 
developer is fog, especially when no bromide is present, 
and though the addition of any bromide cuts off to a 
certain extent the effect of exposure, more particularly 
in those faintest parts of the image where the inertia of 
the emulsion has told, it may be necessary to use it. 
But it should be only used in sparing quantities, for 
which reason a five per cent. solution is more suitable 
than the ordinary '' ten per cent.” 
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The method of burning magnesium ribbon in oxygen, described in the following article by Mr. Crabtree, has been 


utilised commercially in the Platinotype portrait lamp, made by the Platinotype Co. 


This lamp is a splendid substitute 


for daylight in portraiture, and one of the few methods of using magnesium light without smoke. Readers should write 


to the Platinotype Company for particulars. 


AGNESIUM in the form of ribbon and powder 
is now popular with all photographers. 
In the manner here suggested, magnesium 
is generally used with specially made ap- 
paratus. Our quest is to burn magnesium ribbon in 
oxygen, providing an illuminant sufhciently brilliant 
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Apparatus for Oxy-magnesium Light. 


for portraiture, flowers, furniture, bric-a-brac, cosy 
corners, or any other subjects within a distance of, say, 
12 ft. from the camera. 

Special appliances are not necessary so much as саге- 
ful arrangement of some common materials. Given 
these, we have at our service a powerful lighting 
medium capable of being directed to any position de- 
sired. We may have top lighting, Rembrandt effects, 
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lighting from either side, silhouetting, or fireside effects. 
The lighting will be literally in our hands, to be used 
as we please. 

Oxygen can now be purchased from most photo- 
graphic dealers at about threepence per cubic foot, in 
reliable steel cylinders. With a modicum of care none 
need hesitate to adopt this simple plan. It saves all 
necessity for preparing one’s own oxygen, and provides 
in a few minutes just the amount required. 

We want, first of all, a few glass jars or bottles, each 
holding about 4o oz. of water, an ordinary wash basin 
such as any kitchen 
will furnish, a '' bee- 
hive ’’ shelf, and 3 
ft. of  indiarubber 
tubing. For glass 
jars any chemist or 
confectioner тау be 


visited. He will re- 
tail half a dozen 
empties at a few 


pence each. The 
beehive shelf costs 
about a shilling. It 
is a simple matter 
to make one in a few 
minutes from a dis- 
used paint-can with 
a strong pair of 
scissors. Clean the 
can well both inside 
and out with turpen- 
tine. Cut with the 
scissors round the 


Holding the ‘‘Lamp’’ stationary on a stretched 
string. 
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сап 2 in. from the bottom. Nip a dent in the edge, to 
admit the indiarubber tube, and make a circular aper- 
ture in the base of the can by means of a bradawl or a 
steel punch. File down the sharp edges, and paint all 
over with black varnish. Тһе shelf is complete. In 
diameter it should be 1 in. wider than the mouth of the 
widest jar. 

Fill the water basin two-thirds full, and insert the 
beehive shelf. Fill a jar completely full of water; place 
the palm of the hand over the mouth, and invert it in 
the water basin, placing it on the shelf; the jar is now 
ready to have its water displaced by oxygen. 

Attach one end of the indiarubber tubing to the gas 
cvlinder, and thrust the other end under the dent of 
the shelf in the water basin. Turn on the oxygen 
gently from the cylinder and the 
jar will be filled with the gas in 
one minute. Two or three more 
jars тау be filled in the same 
хау. 

Before raising the jar from the 
water, place an old quarter-plate 
under the mouth, to prevent any 
escape of oxygen. It is slightly 
heavier than air. Each jar, when 
filled with the gas, 15 to serve as 
a magnesium ‘“ lamp.’ The jars 
тау be filled singly, as required, or 
in numbers. There will be no loss 
of oxygen if they are covered with 
glass plates. 

For each exposure provide two 
feet of magnesium ribbon for a 
single-figure portrait, or a group of 
flowers. Cut the ribbon into six- 
inch lengths and twist these to- 
gether in rope-form, so that they 
will not be dissociated during igni- 
tion. A wooden lid for the jar is a 
great convenience. This may be 
oblong or circular, with a few holes 
bored in it for the relief of expanded | 
oxvgen. In its centre a very 
narrow slit is made, to hold tightly 
one end of the four-strand ribbon. 
The free ends of the ribbon are 
spread out fan-like. 

The subject, background, camera 
and plates having been duly pre- 
pared, the lamp is placed in readi- 
ness near a lighted candle. 


If a portrait or flower study is 
being dealt with, the background 
should be three to six feet awav, 
particularly if it be light in colour, 
otherwise awkward shadows will 
ensue. 

The ordinary gaslight of the room 
need not be turned down unless 
it enters the field of the lens. The 
subject being quite still, the shutter 
is opened. The next moment the 
'' tail ’’ of the magnesium strand is 
lit in the candle and inserted in the 
jar of oxygen. Take hold of the 
Jar in the left hand and move it 
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at an altitude of six or seven feet. The light is 
vellowish-white and very brilliant. 

There is little or no smoke escaping in the room. 
It is confined in the jar by the perforated lid, and 
actuallv serves the purpose of a diffusing medium for 
the intense illuminant. The ribbon will burn for two to 
four seconds, according to its length. Ву moving the 
'" ]amp "" over a few feet of space, shadow-lines and 
masses are considerablv softened, and davlight effects 
are obtainable. 

When the ribbon is burnt out, close the shutter and 
develop the plate in a quick-acting developer, such as 
metol or rodinal. If pyro soda is used, it should be 


diluted with 50 per cent. of water at (5 degrees Fahr., 
and be accelerated bv a few drops of rodinal. 


By THomas PETTY. 
Weekly Competition. 
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OW many would-be pic- 
ture makers go out with 


their cameras, not to 
photograph а certain spot 
predetermined, but to record 
landscape of a definite type 


and under certain conditions ? 
Having made up our minds 
as to the effect which we wish to 
and which depends upon the 
conditions of the дау, 


secure, 
atmospheric 


we decide upon the locality. Suppose the occasion 
to be a wet or misty day in January or February, 
we might very well set ourselves the task о! 


rendering a landscape, the whole effect being one of 
dreariness, and to exclude rigorously every subject but 
that. This ensures a concentration of mind upon our 
subject, and the experience gained is invaluable. Let 
us go to the most uninviting district available, and ask 
ourselves what it is that contributes to this effect of 
dreariness. Generally we shall find that the country ts 
more or less open and of great uniformity—uniformity 
of tone, line, and mass. Here, then, is an indication of 
the lines on which we are to proceed. 

Simplicity of composition and delicacy of tone are two 
of the chief factors of success for our day’s work, always 


-.. , 1 Go a-Hunting for Pictorial Subjects. | | 


NOTE ОМ SPECIALIZATION AND CONCENTRATION. 
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By BERTRAM COX. 


bearing in mind before we make an exposure that 


we must clearly see how we are going to carry out 
our picture to the final result. 

Suppose we have a bright, frosty day with snow, then 
we might decide on a subject for our ramble from the 
following : An open landscape, with few lines to show 
the simplifying effect of snow; snow against the light, 
involving shadows and the rendering of texture; snow 
in the woods, almost an impossibility technically, but 
worth trying; hoar frost and ice; or on another occasion 
the disappearing of the snow. Whatever effect we 
choose, however, should keep to that one. In this 
way we may find subjects for апу day of the vear. 

The same plan will be found advantageous with every 
type of subject. The town photographer might spend a 
day exclusively devoted to market subjects, streets on a 
wet or a misty day, railway stations, canals, reflections, 
or any one of the numerous subjects or effects available. 

It is surely absolutely useless to wander about in ап 
aimless fashion in search of whatever may turn up. We 
may secure a few good things occasionally by so doing, 
but what of experience gained? Again, by the subject 


method of working we simplify matters considerably in 
the dark-room, as the same developer and method of pro- 
cedure will serve for the whole batch of plates, 
we are aiming at a definite type of negative. 


because 
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By Horace S. HOPKINS 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


SOME UNEMPLOYED. 


TA 


January 18, 1010. 


By 
NUMBER of 


= A readers have 
asked us from time to 
time to give criticisms 
and technical data of 
the pictures reproduced every 
week in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
| | News, and which form so 
attractive and instructive a feature of the paper. 

In many cases the particulars concerning the production of 
the pictures (when they are prize-winning competition prints) 
are published at the time the results are given in the Weekly 
Competition page. It is not always possible, however, to give 
reproductions of the winning pictures within several weeks of 
the result being published, owing to the exigencies of process 
block making and the pressure of other matters on our space. 

suggestion, therefore, to give particulars and some notes on 
the pictures in the same issue in which they are reproduced 
15 a good one, and no doubt our readers will appreciate the 
utility of the information conveyed. 

The technical data will be given in future, therefore, of pic- 
tures reproduced, each week, whenever these data are obtain- 
able. This will not only add to the interest of the pictures 
themselves, but form a reliable guide when dealing with similar 
subjects. 

Pictures not winning prizes will also be reproduced at fre- 
quent intervals, with brief, helpful criticisms concerning them, 
as we do not wish to confine our remarks entirely to prize- 
winning pictures, which represent in many instances а high- 
water mark in pictorial work with the camera. 

The photographs which do not exhibit the same excellencies 
as the prize pictures may frequently teach useful lessons by 
their faults, and although these prints may not rank high in 
the competition, they will serve a useful purpose by being 
reproduced, their faults pointed out, and suggestions for im- 
provement given. 

In the present issue no less than seven competition prints 
are reproduced. These have been entered during recent weeks, 
and the reproductions give a very fair idea of the quality of the 
originals. 


“OFF SOUTHEND " (page 49), by Alfred Leader. Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Marion's; lens, Goerz; stop, F/11; exposure, 
1-75th second; time of day, 4 p.m., September; developer, 
M.-Q.; printing process, Bromide. 

The great charm of this picture consists in its open-air feel- 
ing. There is a fine sense of buoyancy about the ship surging 
before the wind. The tonal qualities of the sky and water are 
admirably rendered, and the point of view and lighting have 
been so chosen that the harsh sky-line which so frequently mars 
pictures of this type is not observable. The placing of the 
boat within the picture is excellent, so that the feeling of for- 
ward motion is well suggested, in addition to making a strong 
point of emphasis. 

The least satisfactory feature about this print is that the 
small vessels in the distance are all too much one size. They, 
therefore, do not adequately help in conveying a satisfactory 
impression of different distances, but this can be overlooked in 
the general excellence of the work. Pictures of this type, which 
are satisfactory in every way, are possible to every user of the 
hand camera, although, possibly, in Mr. Leader's case, de- 
liberate provision was taken to secure the result shown. 

" PENSIVE " (page со), by Robert Chalmers. Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 10 
seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., September; developer, pyro- 
metol; printing process, enlarged on Barnet bromide. 

There is a “bigness” of treatment about this picture which 
is pleasing, and the boldness with which it has been done 
disarms criticism in other directions. The picture is straight- 
forward, and is both effective and simple. There is no irritat- 
ing extraneous detail to take away from the obviousness of the 
pose, but the title is not suggested by the print, nor is it well 
carried out if intended to be a representation of pensiveness. 
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->5-3<- REPRODUCED IN THIS ISSUE. 
There is a rather uncomfortable or strained position of the 
eyes. The head has been tilted forward, and the eyes raised 


to such an extent that it suggests a feeling of strain upon the 
eye muscles. The position also gives a rather sly, cunning look 
to the face, although the author evidently desired to express 
thoughtfulness. This attitude of mind is just missed by the 
attitude of the head, and the result, although a forcible com- 
position, hardly does justice to the sitter’s facial attributes. 
The top of the head is just a little too near the top of the 
print, so that one gets the notion that the figure is perhaps 
putting her head forward in order to avoid knocking the top 
of the frame as it were. The profile rendering of a head in 
this position is so frequently successful that Mr. Chalmers may 
possibly be excused for attempting it full face. 


" SUNSHINE ” (page 61), by W. Н. House. 

This picture, the original of which was exhibited at the last 
exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, is not only a 
striking and successful example of child portraiture, but is 
successful and convincing also on account of its rendering of 
undoubted sunshine. The gleams of light on the boy’s nose, 
cheek, and chin do not strike one as introducing a spottiness 
in any way, as would be thought at first, but immediately 
suggest sunshine. This is as it should be, and the sunniness 
is helped also by the cast shadows. 

A point, however, in this print which may be regarded as a 
defect, is that we do not get quite sufficient indication of the 
outline or form of the boy’s body. In fact, he appears to be a 
one-shouldered person only. The right-hand half of the body 
appears to be more or less mythical. Of course, one does not 
require to see every button, nor, indeed, is it necessary that 
both arms should be shown, but on the other hand, it is not 
a very pleasing suggestion to have in one’s mind that we are 
looking at a figure which may or may not have a normally 
constituted body. The transparency of the cast shadows over 
the face is particularly worthy of being carefully noted, and 
points the needed lesson that sunshine is best indicated by 
luminous and not by heavy shadows. 

* SOME UNEMPLOYED ” (page 62), by Horace S. Hopkins. 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet; lens, Ensign; exposure, 2 
seconds; time of day, 11 a.m., September; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, Ozobrome. 

The surface of the original picture being somewhat rough 
in texture, and a dull brown in colour, has made it difficult 
to retain, in the reproduction, all the gradations in the lower 
tones. The picture as a whole is good and strong, by reason 
of its broad massing of lights and shades. The standing figure 
seen in silhouette through the arch helps one to realise the 
depth or distance of the scene, but it is a little unfortunate 
that his two legs occupy such a position that at first glance 
he appears to have only one leg, which is very considerably 
enlarged towards the foot. A little suggestion of modelling here 
would have been a vast improvement. The light patch of tone 
at the left-hand side of the print might also have been darker 
with advantage, and so concentrate the attention on the group. 


* SAD ASENATH " (page 50), by Thos. Petty. Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Studio; lens, Euryscope; stop, F/6; expo- 
sure, 3 seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., October ; eveloper, 
Walburn’s; printing process, Cream Crayon Seltona. | 

This print, the original of which is of remarkable quality, 
demonstrating both the excellence of the photographer's 
technique and the fine tones possible in the printing process 
used, is another example of emphasis in portraiture, and only 
misses being a real success by not being emphatic enough. 
The modelling and the rendering of the face in the original 
print are admirable, but the competing patch of light intro- 
duced below the model’s neck discounts this considerably, and 
the concentration of interest, which the face itself should have 
dominated, is scattered. The quality of the print, however, 
is so high, and the understanding of the author so obvious, that 
it has been adjudged worthy of an award. This print can also 
be taken as another instance of the undesirable effect of a 
strained position of the eyes. 


Ninitizac 
VIQMIZEC 
ми | 


. There is a maxim among painters to the effect that the direc- 

tion of the eyes should lead the head. In this case the head 
appears to have been turned a little towards the sitter’s left, 
and, following the old maxim, the eyes would have been rather 
more to the left than the general direction of the face, but here 
the face is pointed in one direction and the eyes are pointed 
in another direction, hence the suggestion of muscle strain. 
This crossing of the lines of the face and the sight also fre- 
guently gives a rather cunning or suspicious or sly look, as 
already noted. 


"THE BRIDGE" (page бо), by T. C. Beynon. Technical 
data: Plate, Eastman Ultra Rapid; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6; 
exposure, 1-12th second; time of day, 11-30 a.m., November ; 
developer, tank, with pyro-soda; printing process, enlargement 
on Eastman Royal Bromide. 

The point of view chosen, and the straightforwardness of 
the material in this composition are its chief features for com- 
mendation. 

The point which first offers itself for criticism is the rather 
large patch of very strongly lighted water. Not only is this 
large in extent, but it is somewhat flat and gradationless in 
quality. This undesirable feature 1s more or less in contiguity 
to the several strongly pronounced dark patches to our right. 
These strong darks and strong lights all tend to accentuate 
the other, and give the picture a suggestion of harshness. As 
an example of simplicity in treatment this composition has 
points of interest. To have included the top ridge of the bridge, 
and, possibly, a strip of white sky, would have weakened it 
enormously. 


' FROM А CYPRUS BALCONY " (page 71), by Miss L. К. 
Shakoor. Technical data: Plate, Imperial Non-filter; lens, 
R.R.; stop, F/64; exposure, 1 second: time of day, 11 a.m., 
November; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Paget Self- 
toning. 

This picture may be considered from three standpoints—its 

decorative value, its purely pictorial attributes, and its techni- 
cal qualities. As a decorative arrangement it is undoubtedly 
successful. Pictorially, it lacks atmosphere, and is scattered 
in interest. "There is a certain patchiness that is not altogether 
desirable, and the hardness of treatment, although, possibly, 
peculiar to the atmosphere of Cyprus, is not entirely satisfac- 
tory from the pictorial point of view.  Technically it is very 
Әлді and as а beginner’s effort the author is to be congratu- 
ated. 
_ This print again raises the whole question as to whether it 
is desirable to include in a picture any indication of the point 
of view from which the picture has been taken. On the whole, 
the preponderance of argument is against this inclusion, both 
from the theoretical and practical points of view, for if this 
course be followed, it is equivalent to dividing the spectator’s 
interest between his locus and the subject. In the case before 
us we find our attention divided between the balcony from 
which the author takes her picture and the picture itself. The 
two together are not only in conflict, but they introduce a good 
deal of confusion as to perspective. This, of course, could have 
been modified if there had been a greater indication of atmo- 
sphere present. Indeed, the whole question is somewhat com- 
plex, and the consensus is against the practice. 


* WHITE POPPIES " (page 72), by Thos. Stevenson. Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid ortho.; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 40 seconds, time of day, early morning, July; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, Special Rough Velox. 

_ Considering the difficulties of the subject, this piece of work 
is deserving of considerable praise, seeing that not only does it 
well convey the general habits of the growth of the plant, but 
also conveys its message and lesson in a decidedly agreeable 
form. If we have a fault to find with it it is that there is not 
quite sufficient light and shade contrast about the petals, and 
also it seems to us that the anthers are unnaturally dark in the 
reproduction. 

— ————— 

London County Council Camera Club.— The third exhibition 
of photographs, from the rith to 14th of January, was held 
in one of the spacious rooms at Spring Gardens. The Rev. 
К. C. Lambert, M.A., who was the judge, reports that the 
work generally was of a distinctly high order, and was also 
agreeable even in general character, so much so, that the first 
position in the large class was assigned to four pictures of 
equal merit, contributed by three different workers. Ап in- 
teresting feature of the exhibit was the technical section, which 
included some work of conspicuously fine technical quality. 
The club is to be congratulated upon the meritorious collection 
of work, which would compare favourably with many of the 
better known and much larger clubs. 
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PICTORIALISM TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


MR. А.Н. BLAKE OPENS A DISCUSSION AT THE ROYAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


HE first meeting of the Royal Photographic Society in 

the New Year was in the nature of an afterthought to THE 
A. P. AND Р.Х. symposium, although, as a matter of fact, the 
subject was decided upon before the symposium was published. 
Mr. А. Н. Blake, M.A., forsaking for the time the róle of topo- 
grapher-in-chief and historian, appeared as optimist and рго- 
phet with regard to the pictorial photography of the day. 

What is the contention? he asked at the outset of his dis- 
cussion-provoking paper. That we have reached a dead level 
of monotony of performance, and that for some years past no 
new man and no new works of importance have appeared. He 
did not hold that things were so bad as they were supposed to 
be, but even if we had entered upon lean years, was not such a 
period to be expected? 

Reasons? Several of them. To begin with, the days gone 
by were pioneer days. Pictorial photography was a new wonder- 
land. Each new exhibition was a revelation. Horsley Hinton, 
whom Mr. Blake evidently considered the high priest of pic- 
torialism, was ranging from the muddy flats of Essex and its 
slow-flowing rivers to the forest and the moorland, not only 
interpreting these things in a masterly way, but inspiring a 
multitude of others with a like enthusiasm. 

But there comes a time when pioneer work is done, when the 
triumphs are occasional, when there is such a general levelling 
ар that the giants in the land are few. Every small photo- 
graphic society in the land has got a man who can turn out 
work which, had it been done ten or twelve years ago, would 
have got him in the Salon. 

Then, again, there is always reaction. Witness the state- 
ment quoted by Mr. Emanuel in the symposium as to the rela- 
tion of the New English to the Royal Academy. The pendulum 
swings in photography as it does in painting—and in politics. 
You cannot have enthusiasm without reaction. 

As to particular reasons, first, the death of Hinton, the 
master, the man around whom the hopes of the many crystal- 
lised. Second, the 1908 Salon. Whatever one’s opinion about 
the interest and the value of the works placed on the walls, 
English pictorialists felt themselves thrown over in the іп- 
terests of foreign workers. 

So much for the debit side of the account. Now for the 
hopes. Mr. Blake looks forward to an era of pictorial photo- 
graphy which shall be characterised Бу the absence of the 
competitive idea, either between nations or between іп- 
dividuals. Next, a development along national lines. He fears 
that some may have been switched off on to by-ways, such as 
the glorification of detail, by their admiration for American and 
German work. Be English, was his advice. Don’t try to imitate 
Teutonic strength—he almost said barbarism—nor the French 
daintiness, as seen in the works which the leaders of French 
thought used to send to the Salon. Be English, and preserve 
the national genius. 

Then, again, the coming pictorialist will study paintings. He 
feels that we have not learned so much as we might have done 
from the painters. We have learned some bad things, perhaps, 
as Mr. Mummery pointed out the other week, but we have 
failed to glean up the good things from an art which, after all, 
is the heritage of ages. It is essential that the coming pic- 
torialist should know something about methods of art expression 
other than his own. 

Among the particular influences making for future better- 
ment, he put in the first place the slow but steady and sure 
upward progress of the “ Royal"—the society and the exhibi- 
tion. How much better to-day than five years ago! 

Then, again, look at those fields white unto the harvest— 
our unrealised assets. The number of good and quiet workers, 
like the silent voter, is known only to those who, like him- 
self, visit the societies in London and the country as judge. 

His last point dealt with the Salon, and here Mr. Blake made 
the first public announcement of an impending change. The 
Linked Ring, as such, he said, will not be responsible for an 
exhibition this year, but, nevertheless, it is hoped that there 
will be an exhibition at the same place, and the same time 
organised by English photographers, most of them Links, who 
will guarantee to examine every picture on its merits, and to 
bring together an exhibition thoroughly British in its character. 
There might also be a representative collection of foreign work, 
for he thought that there was a good deal to be said for having 
work of another kind side bv side with our own. 

Altogether he looked forward hopefullv to further advance, 
not so startling and sensational perhaps, but as steady and 
wholesome, in the future as in the past. 
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MEANING ОЕ “U. S." AND OF “F.” 
NUMBERS. 


Query.—I have had a Kodak given me as a Christmas present, 
and am commencing photography with it. What do the num- 
bers on the front of the instantaneous shutter mean? А photo- 
graphic friend says that he thinks there are different ways of 
numbering the shutter, but this does not say which it is. Can 
you tell me? E. M. H. (Farnham). 


Reply.—Your friend is quite correct in saying that there are 
different ways of echo г stops or Jens apertures, but your 
expression, ‘ numbering shutter,” is a little indefinite. Most 
of the now very popular ‘‘between-lens shutters’ have {wo 
series of numbers engraved upon them. One set of numbers 
relates to the shutter speeds, and these are often marked as 
fractions, thus: 1, 4, 1, To. 45» Бо, r30, SO that when the pointer 
is adjusted to any of these markings one second or some 
fraction of a second will be the exposure given when the shutter 
is set and released. This, of course, assumes that the shutter 
is a good one, and that the actual speeds are ap- 
proximately in accordance with the marked speeds. 
You may find, however, on some shutters that the 
speeds are simply marked 1, 2, 5, 25, and 100, but 
you must read the 2, 5, 25, and тоо as fractions 
of a second. We would suggest that you have these 
speeds tested (it can be done for fourpence, plus 
the postage), and then you will know exactly what 
exposure you are giving, or, at any rate, with suffi- 
cient exactitude for practical purposes. In addition 
to these numbers or fractions you will probably 
find the letters T. and B. indicating “time” and 
“ bulb" respectively. When you place the pointer 
to T., you will find that pressure on the bulb or 
on the trigger opens the shutter, and that it will 
remain open, a second pressure being necessary to 
close the shutter. With the pointer at B., you will 
press the bulb or trigger, and the shutter will open 
and remain open only as long as you continue press- 
ing. When pressure is released, the shutter will at once 
close. We do not think you will have any difficulty now in 
deciding which of the scales it is that relates to the speeds of 
the shutter. 


ALt 
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Stop Marking. 


Now let us turn to the other scale, which is the “ diaphragm 
scale," sometimes referred to as the stop markings. The num- 
bers on your Kodak are, in all probability, the U.S. numbers. 
U.S. means Uniform System, or Uniform Standard. It is very 
little used in this country, but many American lenses are so 
marked. If your Kodak has been fitted with another lens and 
shutter the diaphragm scale is most likely engraved with the 
F numbers, which are almost exclusively used by British opti- 
cians. The U.S. numbers are usually 4, 8, 16, 32, and 64, and 
if you look at the lens as you move the pointer to these various 
numbers, you will see that the bigger the number, the smaller 
is the circular opening of the iris. The numbers, in fact, indi- 
cate the difference you must make in exposure when you alter 
the size of the stop. Just as, when you draw the blind of a 
room window half way down you halve the amovnt of light 
entering the room, so when you move the pointer from 4 to 8 
you halve the amount of light entering the camera and im- 
pressing your film, and as 8 is twice 4, so you see by 
a glance at your scale that whatever exposure you gave 
when the pointer was at 4, you must give twice as 
much when you place it at 8, and four times as much when 
you place it at Ta 

These numbers were quite arbitrarily fixed when the Uniform 
System was first suggested by the Royal Photographic Society, 
the largest aperture in common use being marked 1 as the 
starting-point. Never confuse these numbers with the F series 
or F ratio method of marking. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 


their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Beginners. Queries should бе as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


The F Ratio Method. 


If, on the other hand, the stop scale of the shutter is marked 
F or f, with the numbers 6, 8, 11, 16, 22, and 32, you have the 
Е ratio method. The term F ratio indicates that the size of the 
stop is given in relation to the “focus,” or, more correctly, 
"focal length" of the lens, the letter F indicating 
"focal length." "Thus, F/6 means that if the focal length of 
the lens is divided by 6, the quotient will be the diameter of 
this particular stop. (There are certain optical reasons why this 
is not quite correct, but you do not need to consider them for 
the moment.) A method of graphic representation of this is 
shown in the two diagrams, which are drawn for the F/8 and 
the F/16 apertures. 

Now you need to remember that the size of the aperture in 
relation to the focal length of the lens is the same in both 
methods of marking; that is, that a certain size of aperture is 
called F/8 if we adopt the F ratio method, but is called 4 if 
we adopt the Uniform System. So that, when we use the F 
ratio method, each stop smaller doubles the necessary exposure, 


\ 


F/8 Aperture. 


with image оў distant object 


sharply focused 


ass 


just as with the other method. 
each other іп the following way :— 


ТАЗ; ipii I 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 
y Mm UO. M ti 16 22 2 64 


We may set the numbers against 


and remember that F/16 is the same as U.S. 16. 

You may wonder how it is that F/16 requires four times the 
exposure of F/8, when 16 is only just double 8; but if you think 
for a moment you will see that it is the diameter of the 
stop that is measured into the focal length of the lens. The 
area of the aperture is not, of course, the diameter squared, but 
the proportion between the area of one stop and that of another 
is the proportion existing between the squares of the diameters. 
So the exposures at F/8 and F/16 are valued as 8 and 16; that 
is, as 1 and 2, but as 8 squared and 16 squared; that is, as 
64 and 256, or as 1 and 4. 

There is one other point in connection with the marking 
of stops on the F ratio method, and that is the great variety 
of markings between F/4 and F/8. Thus in lenses in quite 
everyday use we have as great a variety as F/4.5, F/4.8, Е/5, 
Е/5.5, Е/5.6, F/6, F/6.3, F/6.5, F/6.8, F/7, and F/7.7. The reason 
for this great variety lies in the fact that each optician en- 
deavours to give the largest possible aperture, coupled with 
what he regards as the requisite degree of definition. The 
majority of the lenses fitted nowadays have apertures ranging 
from F/s.s to F/6.8, and you will in actual practice never find 
yourself going far wrong if you expose with any of these stops, 
giving half the exposure required at F/8. In the case of F/6.5 
and F/6.8. you may perhans be a little more generous and give 
three-quarters. When you come to work requiring such exact- 
ness of exposure as the making of Aut6chrome pictures, you 
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can always adjust your exposure for the largest stop by using 
the method of squaring the diameter as indicated above. 

Thus, if ten seconds is the correct exposure at F/8, and you 
wish to use F/6.5, you will square 8 and square 6.5; 8 squared 
=64 and 6.5 squared=42}. The relative exposures will thus 
be as 64 to 421, or as ro to 6}, so that the F/8 stop requiring 
ten seconds, the F/6.5 will require 64 seconds. But for ordinary 
photography the film has sufficient latitude to make it quite 
unnecessary to make these calculations, and you will get far 
better results by working near enough for practical purposes 
and giving attention to the arrangement of the subject. 


DEVELOPING P.O.P. 
Query.—I very much prefer to make prints on P.O.P., which 
I glaze on plate glass, but the light is often so poor that I 
cannot get off my prints. Is there any method of developing 
P.O.P. to get the purple tones? G. L. (Bangor). 
Reply.— There are several methods of developing up P.O.P., 
but in our hands the best results have been obtained by the 
following formula :— 
Print for not less than a quarter the full depth required. 
Place the print, without washing, in 
Hydroquinone 
Citric acid 
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In this developing solution the image gradually builds up, 
pretty much as it would have done by further printing in the 
frame. When nearly dark enough, remove and wash for fifteen 
minutes in running water. 

Then tone and fix in the usual way. 

This is the bare outline of the method, but there are several 
points where special care is required if you are to work the 
process satisfactorily. These we will enumerate. (1) The paper 
must be handled in a very subdued light when loading the 
frames, and the prints should be examined as little as possible 
during the printing. In fact it is an advantage to handle the 
paper and examine the prints in an artificial light of moderate 
strength only. (2) The greatest care is necessary to avoid 
touching the paper. The least trace of chemical dirt is liable 
to produce stains. Have the hands scrupulously clean and 
dry, and touch only the extreme edges of the print or paper. 
(3) Have an absolutely clean porcelain dish for the develop- 
ment, preferably a new опе, and rigidly keep it for this work 
only. (4) Use a small quantity of developer for each print, or 
if working on a larger scale, each small batch of prints de- 
veloped together. This developer will go slightly milky, and 
must not be used for a second print or small lot. Thoroughly 
wash and rub clean the dish before developing a second print 
or prints. 

The actual tone is produced in the toning bath, and the 
duration of development appears to affect it very little, if at 
all. Of course, as with all silver print-out papers, the quality 
of the negative affects the tone, but with this you are evidently 
familiar, as you have been using P.O.P. in the ordinary way. 
Some papers seem to work better than others, so you may, 
perhaps, do well to try a few brands until you find what you 
want. 


The ‘‘ Graphic” Photographic Competition.—As announced 
previously, our contemporary, the Graphic, is holding a photo- 
graphic competition for amateurs. А first prize of £21, second 
prize {10 10s., and a third of /5 5s. are offered for the best 
pictorial photographs. The judges will be Sir Luke Fildes, 
R.A.; Sir Henry Trueman Wood; Mr. Carmichael Thomas, 
Chairman of the Graphic and Daily Graphic; and Mr. J. M. 
Bulloch, Editor of the Graphic. The prize-winning photographs 
will be published in special supplements to the Graphic, together 
with any others which the judges think worthy of special men- 
tion. It should be noted that a fee of one guinea will be paid 
for each photograph reproduced other than the prize pictures. 
The competition closes on February 28, and rules and further 
particulars will be found in the Graphic. 


Portsmouth Camera Club.—The members of the above club 
assembled in good numbers on Wednesday evening last to hear 
a lecture by Mr. C. H. Livesey, of Osborne College, on the new 
colour photography. The lecturer explained fully the distinctive 
characters of the various colour plates on the market, dealing 
very fully with the question of exposure, on which so much 
depends for good results. His remarks were illustrated with 
over eighty lantern slides (all his own making), which were of 
exceptional quality, and showed clearly what great strides colour 
photography has made during a comparatively short time. 


——— — — 
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Dr. A. R. F. Evershed has relinquished the editorship of the 
Affliation Red Book. Mr. P. Bale Rider has been appointed 
in his place. 

The death is announced of Mr. C. H. Coote, who has been 
for thirtv years hon. treasurer of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society. 

The exhibition of the Photographic Society of Ireland will 
be held from April 11 to 16. Entry forms will be ready shortly. 
D. H. Leonard, 24, Cabra Park, Dublin, is the hon. secretary. 

By an oversight a picture reproduced recently on page 647 
of THE А. P. AND P. N., and entitled “Тһе Skating Girl," was 
attributed to R. Duhrkoop. This should have been Mrs. С. A. 
Barton. 

A coupon for the new Record and Survey Fortnightly Com- 
petition, particulars of which were given in last week's issue 
of THE А. P. AND P. N., will be found in this week's adver- 
tisement pages. 

The Hull Photographic Society's Exhibition will be held in 
the Municipal Art Gallery, Albion Street, Hull, from January 
22 to January 29. The hon. secretary is Mr. Fred J. Webster, 
96, Witham, Hull. 

A house exhibition of the prints selected from the 1900 Afh- 
liation Competition opened at the Royal Photographic Society, 
35, Russell Square, on January 11. The exhibition remains 
open until February 15th. 

The January issue of the Goerz Quarterly has just been issued, 
and contains particulars of the firm's recent introductions. 
Copies will be sent to dealers who apply to Messrs. C. P. 
Goerz, 1-6, Holborn Circus, E.C. 

The Pall Mall Gasette remarks in its issue for January 4 that 
“of all technical papers it is doubtful if there is one that deals 
more thoroughly with its subject, or gives better value, than 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws.” 

The Directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jer- 
sey have declared an extra dividend of 7% per cent. upon the 
Common Stock of the company, payable February 1, 1910, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on January 15. 

The exhibition of Bromoil work by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., has attracted considerable attention in Glasgow, and 
the pictures will be sent on to Edinburgh, where they will be 
exhibited at the rooms of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, 
38, Castle Street, until the end of the month. 

The Scottish Salon opens at the Victoria Art Galleries, 
Dundee, on January 29th. The annual meeting of the Scottish 
Federation will be held on the same day. А private view and 
reception of delegates will be held on January 28 at 7 p.m., 
when Sir Carlaw Martin, LL.D., President of the Federation, 
will preside. 

The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar (1907), 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to Mrs. C. A. Oldman, 
Waiau, Amuri, South Island, New Zealand, her print having 
been judged the best sent in during December. The paper on 
which the print was made was purchased from Messrs. Walter 
Suckling, Limited, 204, Cashel Street, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 

An evening course of eight lessons in oil and bromoil com- 
mences on Thursday, January 20, at the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, W. The lessons are from 7.30 to 9.30 on this and subse- 
quent Thursday evenings, and are given by Mr. C. H. Hewitt, 
F.R.P.S., the fee for the course being one guinea. Аз the num- 
ber of students is necessarily limited on account of the in- 
dividual attention required for the successful teaching of these 
processes, it would be well for any of our readers who desire 
to join the class to book without delay. 

The spring course of lectures and demonstrations at the 
Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, City, under the direction 
of Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., will commence on Wednesday, 
the roth January, particulars of which will be supplied to 
anyone by writing to the Manager of the Institute; there is a 
class at 6.30 p.m. and another at 8 p.m. The subjects are 
varied, and will be found of great service to many desirous 
of being helped through their difficulties and learning the way 
to take up successfully new branches in photographic work. 


January 18, 1910. 
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FEDERATION — 

Northumberland 


and Durham 
Competitions. 


_ The Federation of the Photographic Socie- 
ties of Northumberland and Durham 
announce the result of their competitions 
| for prints and lantern slides, referred to in 
this page a few weeks ago. It will be remembered that the 
print competition was for individual members of societies, and 
for the wider principle of society competition at the same time, 
a Federation plaque going to the federated member who pro- 
duces the best print, and a certificate of merit to the society 
that obtains the greatest number of marks. In my opinion, 
this is the best form of competition that can obtain in federa- 
tions, and, judged by results, seems to justify its methods. 
There is, however, just the safeguard required, and that is to 
prevent the danger of one member—possibly a genius—scooping 
the pool dry. Some restriction, or some method of handi. 
capping, is not only reasonable, but fair, and, further, if diplo- 
matically done, he—the genius—would be the last to object. 


The Federation 


The print competitions were judged by 
Plaque. 


the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A., F.R.P.S., and 
the Federation Plaque awarded for the best 
print to Mr. W. Coats, junr., a member of the Borough of 
Tynemouth Photographic Society, who gained 90 marks out 
of a possible тоо. This is the third year in succession that Mr. 
Coats has won this much-coveted trophy. He will be remem- 
Бегей for his excellent treatment of last year’s subject, “Тһе 
Mauretania," and we congratulate him on booking another 
success this year. 


Federation 
Certificate. 


The Federation Certificate has been won 
by the Sunderland Photographic Association, 
who have gained 467 marks, the Tynemouth 
Society running them a very close race with a total of 466 
marks, or just one point behind the Sunderland organisation. 
This year makes it the second time the Sunderland Society has 
won the certificate, and I believe I am correct in stating that 
both societies are strong supporters of the exhibition movement, 
both holding annual exhibitions, and thus creating an interest 
in matters pictorial, and a goal for members to work to. Con- 
sequently, in competitions, their members have a considerable 
advantage over the societies who do not foster the exhibition 
spirit. 

Lantern Slide 

Competition. 


The Lantern Slide Competition was judged 
by Mr. R. Child Bailey, and the awards made 
to the following members for the best set of 
three slides, the awards being three bronze medals. First 
prize: Mr. J. Barr, President of the Borough of Tynemouth 
Photographic Society; 2nd prize: Mr. Octavius C. Wilmot; 
3rd prize, Mr. Wm. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., both of the Sunder- 
land Photographic Association. The Tynemouth Society is ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in having the services of members who 
are doing and maintaining a standard of good work, for I note 
that this is also the second year in succession that Mr. J. Barr 
has won first place in the lantern slide competition. 


Has Every The competitive feature now being over for 
Society Booked another twelve months, the educational side 
a Night? begins, and every society which has not 
already booked the prints and slides for their 
society should immediately do so, and then members are able 
to see where they have failed. Mr. J. Whittle, the honorary 
secretary of the Federation, to whom a very great measure of 
the success of the competitions is due, asks me to impress on 
secretaries the importance of booking them without delay, in 
order to avoid disappointment later. 


Awards In the issue of December 14, reference was 
v. made to some advantages of federation, more 
Merit Only. particularly addressing the observations to 


readers resident in non-federated districts, as 
some inducement to them to give serious thought to the matter, 
but space considerations prevented the detailing of the systems 
of federation competitions. The methods of the Northumber- 
land and Durham Federation may, therefore, be taken as indi- 
cative of competitions governed by awards, and the methods 
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of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, described in the next 
note, as competitions without awards. 


The Merit 
System. 
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The secretaries of the societies іп the York 
shire Photographic Union are asked each year 
to collect a number of good slides from their 
members, and to send them to the lantern slide secretary of 
the Union, who, in turn, tabulates them, and then calls together 
at some convenient centre the jury of selection, who go through 
the whole of the slides sent in, which, by the way, are all pro- 
jected by limelight on the screen in the ordinary way, and they 
select a set of slides by the standard of merit alone. The conse- 
quent result is that a society which can muster a group of good 
slide makers has a preponderance of results in the circulating 
set, and the same may apply to an individual worker whose 
work is pre-eminent. Some societies in Yorkshire have the 
opinion that each society which contributes any should have at 
least two or three slides included in circulating set, irrespective 
of merit, but up to the present the “ merits" have it. In fact, 
opinions are so varied on all forms of federation competitions 
that the best advice one can give is * Take your choice." 


Yorkshire When these notes appear, the delegates 
Dele gates’ of the Yorkshire Photographic Union will 
Meeting. have met at the Leeds Institute, Cookridge 


Street, Leeds, and probably decided upon 
the date of the 1910 annual meeting, and the rendezvous for the 
annual excursion, usually held about June. It is noted that a 
new society appears on the circular calling the meeting, viz., 
York Philosophical Society. It seems rather a strange name 
for inclusion in a photographic federation, but York has been 
badly represented in photographic circles for many years past, 
therefore, for the present, I say welcome. 


The Midland The Midland Photographic Federation will 

Federation. hold their next council meeting at Notting- 

ham, on the invitation of the Nottingham 

Camera Club, on Thursday, January 27, when the Camera Club 

hope to show the delegates how hospitable they can be. I am 

told sociability and hospitality are twin brothers at Notting- 
ham. 


To-night at 
Sheffield. 


To-night (Tuesday, January 18) the Sheffield 
Photographic Society has a members’ night, when 
Mr. Francis A. Tinker, one of themselves, will 
demonstrate “ Bromoil,” and Mr. J. К. Wigfull will propose 
“ That the date of the annual meeting be altered to the first 
Tuesday in May, instead of July as heretofore.” Why not 
make the year close with December? I know a society which 
used to close with April, and the laggards who did not pay up 
until January, February, etc., when asked for their next “ sub." 
later in the year, opened their eyes wide with astonishment, and 
said, “І have paid for this year; I paid you in January.” 


Mr. W. Thomas An enthusiastic assembly of the Leeds 
at the Camera Club welcomed Mr. Walter 
Leeds Camera Club. Thomas, when he gave them a new 
lecture entitled “ Tramps with a Camera," 
a subject specially written for the Leeds Society. In 
his introductory he formed a kind of question and answer 
dialogue on Art. Why use a camera? To record those aspects 
of Nature which appeal to one. What is it which, in appealing 
to us, sets the chords of mind and soul vibrating? Beauty. 
What is this beauty? A composition which appeals to our 
sight, hearing, and imagination when reproduced by some 
medium we call Art. What is Art? Art, says Mr. Thomas, 
is the creating by artificial means of a something which shall 
give rise to pleasurable thoughts, a something which is not 
Nature, yet is drawn directly from Nature, a something which, 
while not the material thing, is greater than the reality, for it is 
the essence, with all dregs eliminated. 


Art and Its With regard to any particular medium 
Medium. chosen for the purpose of artistic work, the 
extent to which it allows one to express, and 

the extent to which, by its means, it is possible to realise 
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which the mind has conceived, just to that extent is it useful only be done by each member taking ап active interest, by: 
as a medium for art expression; and when an artist finds he encouraging beginners, and striving to improve the quality of 
can express, and give a true presentment of Nature, be the the work generally." What Mr. Wright says in his New Year's 
medium whatsoever it may, pencil, paint, etching, needle, message to Nottingham members equally applies to all societies, 
graver, or chisel, the work done by their aid may be art. Re- for progress is only possible by every member realising that the 
garding photography in relation to art, if by its means it is success of his club depends on himself and the interest he takes 
possible to translate Nature's message as the artist decides, then in it. 


to the extent of that possibility the work done by means of | 215 f 
photography comes within the region of art work. Paintings and Тһе spring exhibition of the Leeds City Art 
Е | | Thomas Photographs. Gallery opens shortly, and this year an inno- 
Art—The Message That the best results, said Mr. Tho 7 vanan has been added. ‘There will’ bea num: 
Conveyed. rud 2. 4 Py лш eit d ber of examples of photographic work shown by the members 
{һе minds of those anxious for its present or future status, for of the Leeds Photographic Society. 
all means employed fall short of perfection, and limitations exist The Glasgow Art Тһе Glasgow Photographic Art Circle is a 
both in regard to the painter's tools and those who employ Circle's Panel. body of enthusiasts who follow photography 
them, just as with the photographer. The beautiful vision is as an art, and, anxious that other photo- 
never fully translated into the equally beautiful representation, graphers should do the saine; dó what they can by work and 
and if this is so, when handling mediums where personal control precept to induce others to follow in their train. Опе of their 
is only limited by the knowledge and capacity of the user, then schemes for capturing photography for art is their “ Panel,” 
the more restricted medium of photography need not unduly which they lend, on request, to exhibition promoting societies. 
frighten off those who would use it for purposes more in touch Each member must send ЖОК Чо his panel annually. The 
with art than pure science or detailed record work. In photo- best is then selected. and these “ selected ” pictures are then 
graphy, just as in other branches of art, it is the message available for circulation—and a popular item it is, as testified 
conveyed, and not the medium employed, which is the really by the number of applications the secretary (Crocket the enthu- 
important matter. siast) receives for it every year; last season he had to refuse 
The Nottingham The Nottingham Camera Club are still applications, the panel being previously booked. The contribu- 
President's forging ahead, and from the January number tors have all won their spurs in competition ; they are all well. 
Message. of their Journal I quote the President’s mes- known exhibitors at the Salon, and if our readers south of the 
sage. Mr. T. Wright, F.R.P.S., зауз:— Our border do not know them all, then it is their misfortune. A list 
club, which was commenced іп quite a small way, has steadily of the “selected ” artists whose works make up the panel will 
increased in numbers, also in quality of work, and it can now suffice to indicate its quality :—]oseph Hugginson (2 pictures), 
take its place with the most prominent of the provincial socie- W. C. S. Ferguson (3), Dan Dunlop (3), John McClure (1), 
ties. We do not say this in a boastful spirit, but as an incentive Peter Orr (2, A. W. Hill (3, J. M. Whitehead (2), W. С. 
to still go forward, bearing in mind that the higher standard Crocket (1), G. L. A. Blair (3, James McKissack (3), Thos. 
we reach the more difficult will it be to maintain it; this can | Carlyle (1), Robert Murray (2). 
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PASSE.PARTOUT FRAMING. 
SIR,—A little tip I have found useful in passe-partout fram- 
E - ing is, after attaching the binding strips to the glass, place the 
ER glass face down on a decent size sheet of tough paper or calico, 
| = etc., and then, after placing picture and backing card in posi- 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER tion, moisten the strips, and catch hold of the paper or calico 


AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. and pull tightly over the edge, thus pulling over the strips with 
it, and then rub down with the finger.—Yours truly, 
MR. COBURN ADDS A FEW WORDS. | Bromley. T. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


SiR,—I find only one flaw in an otherwise excellent article, TOES RC DCN басы REM 
the thirteenth, by “Touchstone,” dealing with my noble self, CONDY'S FLUID AS A HYPO-ELIMINATOR. 
which appeared in your issue of January 4, and that is the SIR,—For the second time I see that your correspondent, 
mere suggestion that I will some day become quite normal! who signs “ Etheldred Dillon," advocates the use of Condy's 
In the early days there was more in the telepathic influence of fluid to eliminate hypo, only this time the fact is somewhat 
a daylight developing tank than one might imagine (although amusing, as she is afraid to use permanganate of potash, be- 
I have misgivings that there is a misprint, and that the word cause it is supposed to be poisonous, and she has cats and 
should have been homceopathic), but now one uses a Watkins! dogs, but is not afraid to use the very same article under а 
time thermometer, which is, I presume, the outcome of the not- different name and a more expensive form! 
to-be-despised shilling text-book. I suppose I must also plead It is obvious that your correspondent is quite ignorant of 
guilty of the ‘“‘not-at-home”’ portraits which have been the the fact that Condy’s fluid is principally a solution of per- 
basis of my splendid success, and the legend of the sticks іп manganate of potash, and I think she would find it cheaper 


the mud of Portsmouth (U.S.A.) is now a classic myth. to buy the permanganate and make her own solution.—Yours 
But the mere thought of becoming quite normal is a thing . truly, A. THOMAS. 
abhorrent to my nature. There is only one thing to be done. 7 Crewe. | 
must invent а new hat!—Yours truly, А. L. COoBURN. 
Hammersmith. A PICTURE TITLE. 
SSS SS : SIR, —I un have to withdraw one poor picture of mine 
; rom my exhibition 1°5{, as it has twice suffered the indignit 
PORTFOLIO CRITICISM. | of a travestied title in exhibition catalogues. aad 
Sig,—Without defending some empty criticism occasionally My “Spilt Sunshine," in the South of England got 


seen, I do not think that Mr. H. Brenchley himself, in his transformed to “ Slit,’ and now, in the North of England, 
"growl," shows a correct idea of the duties of a portfolio though I warned the powers that be connected with the South- 
critic. - rt show as to the grotesque error already made elsewhere, 

It is not the duty of a critic to suggest a remedy for a fault it has again been given as “ .$2/it," and my reputation for sanity 
pointed out, for if the fault be irremediable (and due to want must be equally split in twain. 


of artistic perception in the selection of the picture—or any Will you kindly extend your help in assuring the photographic 
fundamental weakness), the critic is helpless to do more than public that I did really write and mean Spilt, and not Split, 
to state it. | Sunshine !—Yours truly, FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
This does not exclude useful suggestions when they can be س ل‎ 
given. THE SCOTTISH SALON. 
As regards the instance of a P.O.P. print submitted for merely SIR,—In a recent paragraph by your contributor “ Ariel" 


technical criticism, one cannot wonder at critics not falling there is a slight error or misconception, caused by the introduc- 
in with the idea! The qualities of present-day plates, paper, tion of the words “ Scottish photographers,” which should read, 
and apparatus ought to make them nearly, if not quite, “ fool- 2/7 photographers resident in Scotland (of whatever nationality). 
proof," and, outside a beginners’ club, most would not waste I enclose сору of the schedule, marked, which is quite clear on 
time on a criticism such as required.— Yours truly, this point. We have quite a number of “ British” exhibitors 
Croydon. P. F. Mason. annually.—Yours faithfully, Vaness C. BAIRD, Hon. Sec. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespon- 
dents of general interest to our readers will be 
dealt with weekly on this page. In order to 
relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post. but 
uery must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 

in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITI- 
CISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, and 
correspondents will expedite matters if all qu stions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All 

ueries and prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, | HE AMATEUR 

HOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52. Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
marked ' Query” or “Criticism ’ on the outside. 
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Chromium Intensification, 

I have tried this process, and the film is spotted, etc. How 

can the stains be removed? Is it suitable for cristoid films, 

etc. ? B. H. (Birmingham). 

In 1 oz. of water dissolve 25 to 30 gr. of soda sulphite, and 

add four or five drops of hydrochloric acid. Bathe the plate in 
this, and rub it gently but rather firmly with a piece of cotton- 
wool about the size of a walnut. Then rebleach, wash well, 
and redevelop. Stains may arise from touching the film with 
greasy fingers, or may point to imperfect fixation before bleach- 
ing, ог, as some say, be caused by redeveloping in strong day- 
light. This process is quite suitable either for negatives on 
glass or films or for lantern slides. 


Large Pictures for Exhibition, etc. 
I have quarter-plate and half-plate cameras, but am in 
doubt as to whether to have (1) larger camera, (2) daylight 
enlarger, (3) enlarging lantern for producing pictures large 
enough for exhibition. The puzzling questions are, weight 
of large camera, and difficulty of providing room for lan- 
tern. I favour fine detail of rie pure taken direct. 

loyed all day, except Saturday afternoons. 
POR ONUS қ lii á J. B. (Dundee). 

In your case we certainly advise an enlarging lantern. This 
can be used in any room that can be made temporarily light- 
tight (7.e., with movable shutters). Against the large camera 
are weight, cost of outfit, cost of large plates, small propor- 
tion of successes. EY daylight enlarging is the variability 
of daylight. Artificial light (e.g., gas, electric, or oil lamp) сап 
be arranged to be practically constant. Enlarging gives us the 
great advantage of making our pictures any size we please. 

The cost also is much less than (1). You can use your quarter 

or half plate lenses for your enlarging apparatus, and so save 

outlay. 


Steaming Condenser. | 
I have lately been troubled with my condenser steaming 
or sweating when the enlarger is lighted up. This shows on 
the screen. Can you tell me the cause and cure? 
G. S. (Shepherd’s Bush). 
If a tumbler containing icy cold liquid is brought into a 
room in the summer-time, the outside of the tumbler quickly 
becomes coated with ‘ dew,” i.e., tiny drops of water condensed 
from the surrounding air, which are deposited on the cold 
glass. This is just what happens in your case. The cold glass 
of the condenser causes a condensation of moisture from the 
air. The remedy is to warm the condenser by placing it in 
a warm place, e.g., on the kitchen mantelpiece, for an hour or 
so before use. You must not attempt to warm it too suddenly, 
or it may crack; but it may be placed in front of, and, say, 
three feet or so away from a good fire. 


Testing a Lens. к 
Is there апу way of testing the definition of a lens without 
taking a negative? I am told that this can be done, but 
that it is a trade secret. W. Н. (Royston). 
We do not know anything about the trade secret aspect of 
the question, though it is probable that, like a good many 
so-called trade secrets, it is more or less mythical. But one can 
get a very good idea of the defining power of a lens by examin- 
ing the aerial image with a small hand magnifier. This is held 
close to the eye in one hand, while the lens is held in the other 
hand, and this hand moved slowly away from the eye until the 
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aerial image comes into focus. The object selected should be 
some well-defined thing, such as white enamel letters on the 
window of a shop on the opposite side of the street, a hoarding 
poster, etc. This eye examination does not tell one if the lens is 
chromatically corrected for photography, therefore caveat 
emptor ! 

Amidol Developer. 
I should be very much obliged for the standard developer 
for bromides. Сап this be used for negatives? 

H. H. (Kensington). 

There are a great number of so-called s/andard develop- 
ing formula, but the following is one of our favourites, which 
we find very satisfactory. In 10 oz. water dissolve 4 oz. of soda 
sulphite—this should be of good quality—and 3 grains of potas- 
sium bromide. Finally add 25 grains of amidol. For bromide 
paper, where one is not very sure about the correctness of the 
exposure, it is convenient to use this solution, plus an equal 
quantity of water. Diluting the solution makes it act some- 
what slower, and this gives one time to watch the growth ot 
the image. When the exposure is known to be fairly correct, 
then the above solution may be used neat. It gives a fine rich 
black image. For plates also it may be used neat or dilute when 

a soft contrast effect is required. Note that amidol in the above 

solution form does not keep in satisfactory state beyond two or 

three days. It is therefore advisable not to mix up more than 
is likely to be used within that time. 

Trimming. 

When I put a print on a rather dark mount the cut edge 

of the paper shows a nasty white line. How can this be 
avoided? P. T. (Tankersley). 

Probably you are timming your prints face up with a knife 

and thin metal straight edge, and so getting a bevel cut on the 
paper. But if you will trim your print face down, with a slight 
bevel edge, then when the print is right way up you will have 
a retreating bevel edge which will not show. Or, if this plan 
does not suit, then take a little neutral gray colour in a water- 
colour brush, and pass the edge of the paper print sideways 
along the wet brush. You are quite right; the narrow white 
line of cut paper often largely spoils the general effect. This 
is especially the case with stout papers. 

Hand Cameras, Shutters, etc. 

(1) What advantage has a hand camera with slides over a 

magazine camera (I see the advantage of dark slides with 

stand camera having swing back, etc.)? (2) Is there any 

ordinary shutter accurately marked in its speeds? With 

my . . . . shutter the r-soth is correct, it then jumps to 

1-5th, which is engraved т-25#һ, and the engraved 1-sth is 

a bad half second. (3) Is... . correctly marked? I sup- 
pose....is not, as it is made by... . etc. 

A. H. J. (Bournemouth). 

(1) The magazine has the advantage in bulk, weight, and 

quickness of change; but dark slides enable one to carry dif- 

ferent brands of plates, and use them in any order required. 

Should the magazine machinery go wrong your day may be 

spoiled at the outset. This is hardly likely with dark 

slides. With dark slides one may go out with a couple 
of or a dozen plates at will. (2) This is a thorny sub- 
ject, and one must reserve judgment on the engraved speeds 
of any shutter until it has been tested. Your experience is by 
no means unusual. The best plan is to have your shutter tested. 

This can be done for a quite nominal charge, either by Messrs. 

Beck (Cornhill), or Messrs. Staley (Thavies Inn). Both these 

firms supply high-class shutters, and doubtless would give you 

a quite reliable reading of the various speeds of any shutter 

they supply. We cannot publicly discuss the relative merits of 

different firms’ apparatus. 


Covering for DarK-room Table Top. 


Can you suggest something suitable as a covering for table 
top, not a fabric, etc.? Е. Т: (НОЦ). 


Thin sheet lead is what we use and find quite satisfactory. 
It is obtainable in various thickness from the metal merchants. 
It need not be more than 1-16th inch thick. 
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= The Election 
Snapsbot. 


A General Election in the dull days is something of a mis- 
fortune. Two successive General Elections have taken place іп 
January, and the press photographer, who was not discovered 
a great while before the last, feels that he has not had the 
opportunity of doing pictorial justice to these animated periods 
in British history. He has equipped himself with the quickest 
lenses, plates and developers, but the results lack the sparkle 
and animation of the real thing. Those delicate little incidents 
of electioneering, such as the hasty kiss which the candidate 
bestows upon the baby, take place so very rapidly that it is 
difficult for even the fleetest snap-shotter to do them justice. 
Still, the photographer consoles himself with the thought 
that if his effects are blurred they do not differ in that respect 
from many of his speeches, and that his is not the only fog 
about. One press photographer, whom I happen to know, has 
kept some election pictures in his archives for the last four 
years, and in cases where there is no glaring discrepancy in 
placard or personnel they are seeing the light of 1010. He is 
not very successful, however, for editors are developing a keener 
scent for staleness. They have not been bombarded with photo- 
graphs every hour of the day without learning something. 


The King's Copyright. 

There is joyous anticipation in the chambers of the Temple, 
I hear, over the coming changes in the copyright law. The 
recommendation of the Board of Trade committee that a photo- 
graph should enjoy the same term of copyright as a literary 
work is not regarded as quite so ‘‘ meaty” as the provisions 
relating to the moving pictures. The ‘‘ authorship” of a cine- 
matograph record which has been given a ‘personal and 
original character" by its producer will offer plenty of scope 
for the weighing of the nicely calculated less or more. The 
lengths to which some papers will go in trying to evade the 
copyright fee, by the way, would make a thrilling chapter in 
the secret history of modern journalism. I happen to know 
the editor of a London weekly, who, some time ago, wrote to 
the King, imploring him to have his photograph taken, and to 
pay for it in the ordinary way, so that the illustrated press 
could use it ad libitum. The greater frequency with which his 
portrait would appear, his Majesty was informed, would be a 
valuable means of raising to an even higher pitch the loyalty 
of his subjects. Incidentally it would save expenses in the 
newspaper office. I do not think that the editor was rewarded 
for his enterprise with more than a formal acknowledgment. 


The Realms of Prophecy. 

Old Moore gives us a lugubrious picture for the merry month 
of May. We are to be faced, it seems, with a revival of spirit- 
ualistic photography. A moody man is seen seated at a table, on 
which renoses a skull, while an individual, in the dress of aris- 
tocratic France of the eighteenth century, is photographing 
into space. Ву an artist's licence we ake7also permitted to see 
the snirit, but it is evident that the guileless photographer is 
unable to do so. “Photos have Бееп“ТаКеп of these forms,” 
savs Old Moore, “with everv show of honesty and without 
frand.” In the early part of Tuly, the prophet tells us, a very 
important meeting will be held to consider the question of 
rust, but I am аѕѕ'"теа that it has nothing to do with the 
Photogranhic Convention which meets at that time, and I have 
an equal assurance that there is no reference to the forthcoming 
exhibition at The Hague of the work of a prominent British 
pictorialist in the forecast for February, which runs that 
* some disquieting news from Holland will reach us about the 
end of the month, and for a time no little anxiety will be felt 
as to what the ultimate results will be." 


Terwching the Young Idea, 
Some of our learned societies unbend during January, and in- 
stitute lectures for the children. The Royal Institution and the 


“AUSERIE 


жанар. 


Roval Geographical Society, to mention only two, do what ` 


they can in a dignified way to compete with the pantomimes. 
I have often listened to one of this season’s lecturers, and 
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although when he has an adult audience he sends ап army 
of vigorous and newly awakened polysyllables battering at their 
brains, I gather that, standing before the children, he was as 
simple as Santa Claus himself in a college cap. I should like 
to see some of our photographic lecturers—Mees, for instance— 
undergo a similar exercise. Could not the Royal Photographic 
Society establish а New Year's course on the gambols of 
gamma? Facility in teaching the young idea to shoot might 
very well be made one of the qualifications for the R.P.S. fel. 
lowship. Ав it is, the other departments of physical science 
are getting ahead of us, and I hear of one little fellow who, 
after attending the juvenile lectures on electricity at the Royal 
Institution, was homeward-bound in a Shepherd's Bush tram- 
car when it stopped for some unexplainable reason. ‘‘I know 
what it is," he volunteered, “it's the ohms. They get into the 
wires, you know, and clog them up every now and then." 


Terribly Monotonous, Man! 

There is one sentence in the speech in which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, late honorary secretary of the Tunbridge Wells 
Society, acknowledged a presentation the other day, which will 
evoke widespread sympathy. ‘I have always had a good com. 
mittee,” he is reported to have said, “to whom I owe a debt of 
gratitude. Thev have been sympathetic, therefore the work 
has always been smooth. In fact, the annual meetings have 
been noted for their tameness.” The amount of aching 
anguish, of mad monotony, of dull despair which is suggested 
by these words, can only be fathomed by a brother secretary. 
To see—what is the number?—570 meetings of various kinds 
pass over his head without a harsh word, a strained relation- 
ship, ог a hostile resolution !—bitterer than the bitterest of its 
chalybeate must be the cup which Tunbridge Wells has lifted 
to the lips of Mr. Chamberlain. He well deserves his testi- 
monial, but even a timepiece cannot make up to him for what 
he has missed. 


The Poor Judge. 

l print the following with profuse apologies to certain pro- 
vincial papers; it is a composite likeness of certain critiques 
I have lately read: “Тһе judge was no less an authority оп 
the subject of photography than Mr. E. N. Durance, F.R.P.S., 
and nothing will induce us, in spite of strong temptation, to 
reflect for one moment upon his unquestioned impartiality and 
discriminating taste. At the same time, it may be pointed out 
that almost all the prizes have gone to a certain little group 
of competitors, and it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
the ordinary straightforward worker, who does nothing suffi- 
ciently sensational to catch the eye of a judge, is handicapped 
in such an exhibition as this, however high the standard of 
his quiet excellence. We repeat that nothing would induce us 
to question the judgment of Mr. Durance, but we should be 
wanting in duty to our readers if we did not say that there is 
considerable dissatisfaction with some of his awards, and that 
one at least of the prize prints is stupid and grotesque in its 
composition." Mem.—A suggestion for the judge’s litany: 
“ From those who pat us on the back and hit us in the chest at 
the same time, good Lord, deliver. us!" 


More ‘‘ Ротев.”, 

The following poetic outbursts have been submitted to me, 
possibly because they have a photographic flavour. There can 
be no other reason. 

Young Longhair's best work is all done 
Without any aid from the sun; 
For five times as great 
Is his lens than his plate 
(But he sometimes stops down to F/1). 
"I can’t stand such terrible toil!" 
Wept the coal.heaver, Patrick O'Doyle; 
Grimy, gasping, and tired, 
He lay down and expired, 
After making a prize print in oil. 
A nephew, whose conduct was flighty, 
Snapshotted his aunt in her nightie; 
But auntie don't know 
That she's hung at the show, 
For the catalogued title is “ Clytie.” 
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FROM A CYPRUS BALCONY. Fy Miss L. В. ©нАксок. 


Awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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WHITE POPPIES. By T. STEVENSON. 


Awarded a Prize im the Weekly Competition 
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OFF TO THE FISHING GROUNDS. Е. L. OTTER. 
Prise picture іп the Lincoin Amateur Photographic Society s 1000 Comfetitio 
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There is a prospect that the familiar term, '' the 
autumn exhibitions," as usually applied to the Royal 
and Salon, will be bereft of much of its 
THE AUTUMN significance this year. There appears to 
EXHIBITIONS. be no doubt now that the New Gallery, 
which is admittedly the finest gallery for 
the purpose in the metropolis, will house no more 
shows of art, whether produced by camera, brush, 
pencil. It is to be devoted to the more utilitarian dis- 
plays of knife and fork, and as a restaurant will probably 
attract a far greater and more remunerative clientéle 
than have its picture exhibitions during the past decade. 
The exact prospects of an autumn exhibition for the 
R. P. S. are therefore at the moment in nubibus. It is 
to be hoped, however, that matters can be so arranged 
that the exhibition of the R. P. S., whether purely pic- 
torial in character or whether combined with a trade 
show as heretofore, will be at a date that will not clash 
with the exhibition of the London Salon referred to in 
our last issue. It will be a pity, now that the oppor- 
tunity has occurred, if these exhibitions cannot be 
arranged to occur at different times of year. 
е e € 
From time to time the question of the “ country mem- 
ber,’’ who forms so large and important a proportion of 
the membership of the Royal 
Photographic Society, comes 
up for discussion both in the 
society and out of it. It is 
admittedly a difficult matter to suggest exactly an 
adequate means of satisfying the wants of every tvpe 
of member in a large society, but it is generally con- 
ceded that in some cases the country member joins the 
R. P. S. merely as a matter of sentiment for the status 
it gives him as a member of the premier society, rather 
than for any material advantage (beyond the monthly 
copy of the R. P. S. Journal) obtained for his guinea. 
The forthcoming election of President and Council of the 
К.Р; ә. for 1910 will, however, give the country mem- 
ber an opportunitv of demonstrating one of his functions 
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as a member by selecting those candidates for the offices 
of President and Council who are likely to do the greatest 
good for the greatest number in an unbiassed manner. 
The party spirit, which has unfortunately shown a ten- 
dency to creep into the politics of a society where no 
politics اوا ب‎ exist, should be eradicated without delay 
if the R. P. S. is to retain its premier position and keep 
a dignified ы amongst the Roval societies of the 
kingdom. ғ б 
А very 


described 


simple 


method of photo-micrography is 
by a 


contributor to the current issue of 
Knowledge. Ап object is focussed іп 
the usual way, and the microscope is 
then placed in the horizontal position. 
An ordinary camera is used, this being 
set so that the lens is about its focal length from the 
plate; a fixed focus camera is thus particularly suited 
to the purpose. The camera is placed in front of the 
microscope, with the lens close to the eye- piece, and 
the photograph taken. There is thus no focussing in 
the operation, except for the ordinary microscope 
focussing; hence the method should appeal where 
rapidity and convenience are factors to be considered. 
The method is not, of course, suggested for high-power 
work, but Mr. Shorroc ks has certainly done some good 
work with objects of as high power as two- thirds, and 
the results published are noticeable for their shi irpness 
over the whole picture. Such a method as this requires 
some skill in placing the camera and microscope so that 
the optic axes of the various lenses coincide, but with 
care it should be found extremely useful for occasional! 
low-power work. 8 


SIMPLE PHOTO- 
MICROGRAPHY. 


-A 


The exhibition of prints bv members of the affiliated 
societies, which is now open to the public at the house 
of the Royal 


um Photographic 
Society, 35, 


Russell | Square 
London, W.C., ап extremels 
interesting one, and contains a 
considerable number of really excellent pictures. 
Readers of THe A. P. AND Руно узе this show will 


THE AFFILIATION 


PRINT COMPETITION. IS 


THe ANER PHOTORRITR 
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readily recognise many of the prints as prize-winners in 
THe A. P. AND Р. N. Competitions, and others which 
have been reproduced from time to time in this Journal. 
In the present issue we reproduce two of the pictures 
from the exhibition, one of which, “Тһе Love Potion,” 
by Harry Lindoe, was awarded one of the Affiliation 
plaques. There are several striking pictures in the col- 
lection, however, which we consider equallv as worthy of 
an award as the plaque-winners. Мг. W.J. Morgan, 
R.B.A., will again make critical survey of the collection 
from his standpoint as an artist, and will supplement his 
remarks with pencil sketches illustrating the points he 
raises. At the close of the present exhibition the whole 
collection, together with Mr. Morgan's criticisms, will 
be circulated among the societies attached to the 
Affiliation. The exhibition at Russell Square remains 
open until Saturday, February 12. 
е ® Ф 
Our German contemporary Apollo draws attention to 
the difficulty of accurately gauging exposures at this 
time of the vear, especially when we 
A DEVELOPER FOR experience snow with а bright sky 
SNOWSCAPES. one day, and a dull, grey sky the next. 
The use of a ріксіп stand developer is 
strongly recommended, when one has several plates to 
develop, while a pyro-soda formula is deemed next best 
in the case of single plates. The glvcin formula urged 
upon consists of twenty-five parts of sodium sulphite 
dissolved in forty parts of warm water, ten parts of 
glvcin, and fifty of potassium carbonate being after- 
wards added. One part of this concentrated mixture 
is diluted with fifty of water before use, and a normally 
exposed plate will require something like an hour for full 
development, an over-exposed опе requiring perhaps 
only a few minutes. It is to be noted that the addition 
of bromide has a verv great retarding effect on the de- 
veloper, and its use must be attended with much caution. 
е е е 


There is an interesting half column about art and 
photography in a recent number of the Journal des 
Débats. It appears ungracious to 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ART: doubt that photography is an art, 
A FRENCH VIEW. says the writer, after seeing the 
exhibitions at which professionals 
and amateurs have rivalled the painters. Nevertheless 
he quotes, apparently with approval, M. Vaillat as say- 
ing that in the photography of the present there is too 
much ''cuisine " (cooking). Тһе imitations of char- 
coal, sepia, and red chalk do not add to the real worth 
of photography ; these hybrid productions, painfullv 
wrought out in the laboratorv, are onlv tours de force 
and vain deceits. If photogr: aphy is an art it should 
retain its proper character, as other arts have done, and 
own frankly the limitations of its process. Its genius 
lies in its fidelity, and when the hand of the worker inter- 
venes in the way of retouching the only effect is to warp 
the spontaneity of the light picture. The French writer 
thinks that the photographer has a sufficient sphere of 
control in composing the tableau, finding the point of 
view, and choosing the moment and the lighting favour- 
able to the desired effect. He cites with approval the 
work of M. Boissonnas in illustrating a travel book on 
Greece, in which some extraordinary but unfaked light- 
ing effects appear to have been achieved. In each case 
the photographer has seized the propitious moment te 
give it all the eloquence of w hich the camera 15 capable. 
In this way, the writer concludes, the pencil vields to the 
plate of Daguerre. 
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Those of our readers who are users of the combined 
toning and fixing bath —and who is not, at some time 
or other?—will be particularly interested 
FIXING AND in the article on p. 8o of this issue, which 
TONING. the Lumiére brothers published in the last 
number of their quarterly journal of °“ re 
searches." It will be seen, on reading this article, how 
advantageous it is to fix P.O.P. prints first, before 
putting them into the combined bath. It is considerably 
more economical from the point of view of gold con- 
sumption, and the authors strongly recommend it, 
despite the rather greater amount of trouble involved. 
It appears, also, from their experiments, that when 
using the combined bath thev adopted, only about .0077 
of a grain of gold is actually used in toning a 7 by § 
print. "This means that a hundred and thirtv, or more, 
half-plate prints can be toned with a grain of gold (not 
gold chloride). This number is very much in excess of 
that usually considered necessary; also under the best 
conditions of toning, as described in the article referred 
to, only about two-thirds of the gold in the bath can he 
utilised before the latter becomes exhausted. Тһе 
addition of fresh solution, it is stated, enables one onlv 
to tone as manv extra prints as would be possible with 
that amount of solution bv itself. 
o g 
The 1 for the half-vearly volume of Tre A. P. 
AND Р. N. (July-December, 1909) is now ready, and will 
be sent post free on application 
to the publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. Ав the 
number of readers who bind 
their volumes is increasing every year, the publishers 
have made arrangements to meet the wishes of many 
subscribers by sending the index packed flat with straw- 
board, to avoid creasing, if specially asked for anda 
stamp is enclosed to cover extra postage. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 

Stereoscopic photography. Ample notice should be given of 
a discussion on this subject, and members should be asked 
to search for old stereoscopes and slides. Advantage and con- 
venience of the twin-lens camera, as allowing of both exposures 
being made simultaneously. Importance of the accurate pair- 
ing of the lenses; the optician generally making ап extra 
charge for selecting or adjusting an exact pair. Nearly cor- 
responding lenses, even if of different character, тау sometimes 
be made exactly equal in foci, so as to be rendered available 
for stereoscopic work, but generally speaking this will involve 
a certain amount of mechanical «КІП and optical knowledge. 
Increasing the separation between positive groups lengthens the 
focus, while separating a negative element and a positive 
element shortens the focus. 

The single-lens stereoscopic camera, and the various methods 
of adjusting the shift or change in position. 

When the ordinary or lenticular stereoscope (two-lens prisms! 
is used, many, or, perhaps, most persons now discard the box 
or case, and merely hold the optical part in the hand, after 
the manner of a reading glass. Convenience of this method 
when the stereograms are in a book or in a magazine, but 
disadvantages іп some other respects. 

The recent revival of the svstem of making one element of 
the stereoscopic pair left- handed, or laterally reversed, so as te 
be viewed by reflection. 

Brewster's system of making the lenticular stereoscope suit- 
able for viewing larger photographs than usual, and with in- 
creased separation. 

Advantages or disadvantages of larger pictures than the 
standard size. 

Apportionment of work and trials of methods among mem- 
bers, with a fixture for discussion on results. Search for 
second-hand copies of the older works on the stereoscope, a: 
for example. Brewster's comprehensive work published in 1559 
and 1570. 
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UDGING by the great number оѓ 
prints which pass through our 
hands in the course of each month, 
one is able to gauge fairly well the 

tendency that exists towards any special 

method of treatment in the amateur’s 
attempts in the production of pictorial 
photographs. 

Methods of toning are practised by 
every user of the popular bromide and 
gaslight papers, and it can be safely stated that fully 
fifty per cent. of the prints submitted in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. competitions and the exhibitions are in one or the 
other of these processes. 

It will generally be observed, however, that pure 
black-and-white or grey tones are not so popular as 
warmer colours. When black tones are attempted there 
is a growing tendency to employ the platinotype process, 
with its exquisite gradations and power of translating 
all that the negative has to say. It is notable that there 
is a failing towards over-toning in the production of 
colours on the bromide and gaslight papers. There is 
no desire, apparently, on the part of the producers to do 
otherwise than make the very utmost of every toning 
process and carry it out to the bitter end. 

Some experiments, therefore, which we have recently 
conducted in the production of green, brown and red 
tones have pointed out the via media in obtaining pleas- 
ing results for a variety of subjects in tones that do not 
obtrude by being too definite. In fact, in many cases 
the merest suggestion of colour produced in the manner 
indicated hereunder gives a range of possibilities that 
can be commended to the notice of every worker. 

Toning baths giving green tones on gaslight and 
bromide prints have not been quite so much in vogue 
of late. This is for three reasons—first, the one neces- 
sary chemical, a salt of the rare metal vanadium, is 
expensive, and often difficult to obtain; second, there 
are very few green toning baths which give entire satis- 
faction; and, third, the tone is usually pushed too far, 
and the pictorial merit of the picture thereby spoilt. 

The utility of a bath which gives a coloured tone by 
depositing a coloured compound upon the silver image 
lies in the ability it gives one to vary the proportion of 
such coloured compound to the black reduced silver. 
Take, for example, the copper toner, which deposits red 
copper ferrocyanide upon the black image. Looking at 
the matter in a purely approximate manner, if we de- 
posit one part of red substance on ten parts of black we 
get a warm black; if we deposit five parts we get, perhaps, 
a sepia, while with still more we get a colour more 
approaching the red itself. Photographers are too apt 
to carry these ferrocyanide toning processes to the full 
extent, and they thereby greatly limit the range of tones 
possible. 

Doubtless the more direct way of obtaining a coloured 


SOME MODIFIED TONES FOR BROMIDE 
AND GASLIGHT PRINTS. 
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print is to use a carbon or gum process, but such prints 
lack the peculiar engraving-like quality of toned 
bromides. 
Dull Green and Olive Tones. 
Below are given two formule, differing slightly in 
composition :— 


Water to Make: себин Sef: IO OZ. 
Perrie chloride. seata rials 8 gt. 
Saturated solution of oxalic acid ...... 11 oz. 
Ferro ORAS ORS eiae rebas к gr 
Potassium ferricyanide .................. 10 gr. 
Vanadium-chlande о asse reae 1O gr. 


The vanadium chloride—which, by the way, is most 
easily obtained through the large dealers—may be dis- 
solved in hot hydrochloric acid and a little water, and 
put then into about 4 oz. of water; the ferric chloride 
and oxalate are then added to the oxalic acid solution, 
mixed with another 4 oz. of water, and lastly the 
vanadium and water to make the total bulk ro oz. 

The alternative bath, which is practically that sug- 
gested by Somerville, is prepared as follows :— 


VERBI qu xd DO Vive reae ыры 8 oz. 
Ferri chloride ызы Godard etia 16 gr. 
Saturated solution of oxalic acid ...... 2 Oz. 
VORA chloride сое енун 35 gr. 
DUNES acid (ИШГЕ) irasci civis? teta 80 drops 
Add to the above 
ЖУАН. % олған тығыс vod ches EP 8 oz. 
Potassium ferricyanide _............... 16 gr. 


The prints must, needless to say, be thoroughly well 
washed before they are toned. Dry prints should bc 
immersed in water for ten minutes, and then rinsed 
before toning. The length of time required for toning 
is from a minute to two or two and a half minutes. Тһе 
amount of ‘опе’ will, of course, depend on the time 
the prints are left in the bath, and therefore to obtain 
control over the toning most readily it is strongly advis- 
able to employ a rather weaker bath. 

Ten minutes' washing is advisable after toning, and 
then five minutes' immersion in the following :— 


VIS od es dan iat dar а ыға E dad er 20 OZ. 
ерат аккан ое а aiv d o Iib fos 4 Oz. 
Баты SEG hPa el A AE 1 oz 


A final thorough washing should be given. 

The exact character of the green in the tone is depen- 
dent on the relation between the iron salts and the 
vanadium. The latter gives a somewhat olive green, 
and the bright blue effect of the iron tone causes this to 
become a truer green. 

There is plenty of room for experimenting with the 
green toner, and readers who use it should not be afraid 
of varying the proportions of the constituents, and test- 
ing the results with prints that are nt of much value. 
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Brown-BlacK and Cool Sepia Tones. 


Every reader is probably well acquainted with the ex- 
cellent methods of obtaining warm brown tones on 
bromide and gaslight papers by means of the hypo-alum 
bath, the sulphide bath, and the still more reliable thio- 
molybdate toning bath, suggested by Mr. H. E. Smith 
and sold by H. Edmund and Co., of 3, Ezra Street, 
Columbia Road, E. This toner, known under the name 
of ** Cubrome,’’ is capable of giving a great variety of 
tones, according to the deposit in the original print. 
Both uranium and copper ferricyanide have been sug- 
gested, and are quite reliable in their production of red 
tones. It is, however, in the production of tones which 
are neither a decided brown nor red, but which may be 
described as warm black or brown-black, comparable to 
that seen in the best photogravure, that the following 
formula and method of treatment are suggested. The 
following solutions are made up :— 


A.— Boiling water ............................ 1 pint. 
Sulphate of copper ................... 120 grains. 
Neutral citrate of potash .......... 1 OZ. 

B.— Boiling water .......................... I pint. 
Ferricyanide of potash ............... 100 grains. 
Neutral citrate of potash ............. I OZ. 


A PASTE THAT STICKS AND KEEPS WELL. 
VERY adhesive and cheap paste foir 
mounting photographic prints without 

cockling, and one which keeps sweet and i 

good condition for an indefinite period, is easily 

follows:—1 lb. of the best white dextrine is mixed a little 
at a time with cold water until a smooth, cream-iike paste 
is made. About a drachm of oil of cloves, oil of cinnamon, or 
oil of wintergreen is stirred into the paste, and the quantity 
made up to то oz. with cold water. The mixture is then placed 
in a clean, enamelled saucepan, and gently boiled until quite 
clear. It should then be poured into a wide-mouthed jar, 

covered up, and allowed to set in a cool place. It sets into a 

firm white paste of the consistency of butter. А very little of 

this can be spread on the back of a print with the finger-tip or 

a stiff brush. It should be noted that the best white dextrine 

must be used. It is not expensive. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC BAROMETER. 


Photographic *''weather-prophets" may appeal to certain 
ingenious photographers who are not too blasé to take an in- 
terest in the weather. The formula given below is suggested 
by Herr Parzer-Mühlbacher, and is suitable for their prepara- 
tion. А bromide print of a landscape subject may be carefully 
coated or brushed over with the following mixture, after first 
being thoroughly hardened in a ten per cent. formalin bath: — 


WY ALED t Еа ыы Ды сын ан ына талды 34 oz. 

Gelatine енн esee eeu E ENAKVE КЫ NOE НН 9o gr 
Dissolve by the aid of heat, and add 

Cobalt chloride ..5554:.552 555% аь etr et ке катан қаса. 30 йт. 

Glycerine (ма4ег-ітее) ................................. 20 drops. 


The part brushed will become blue in fine weather and pink 
in damp weather, owing to the well-known action of moisture 
on the cobalt salt. 


REVERSING SCREEN PLATES. 


Amateurs who prefer to develop, etc., their plates єл voyage 
when travelling, have been recently recommended a reversing 
bath for autochromes which contains sodium bisulphite instead 
of sulphuric acid, but this decomposes more or less rapidly, 
just as does the original bath of permanganate and sulphuric 
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For use, take equal parts of A and В and dilute with 
four times the quantity of water. It should be noted in 
using this bath that the image is not intensified in any 
Way, as occurs with many of the brown-toning baths, 
and also that the very best effects are obtainable by 
using one of the ‘‘ Cream Crayon,’’ or toned bromide, or 
gaslight papers now on the market. А thin variety, 
with a smooth surface, will give the best effect. 

The toning may be commenced immediately after the 
print comes from the final washing water; but if it is 
allowed to dry, it should be well soaked again before 
proceeding with the toning. Тһе immersion in the 


toning bath should not be continued too long, or the: 


print will begin to take on a pinkish tinge and continue 
until the image is quite red, as in ordinary copper 
toning. With a good, strongly developed bromide 
print, an immersion of about a couple of minutes will 
generally be ample to impart the desired tinge of warmth 
to the black deposit. It is very important that the 
toning action is not continucd too far. Prints toned in 
this manner, when completed, should be treated to a bath 
of Zapon (celluloid) varnish to give lustre to the 
shadows. If the prints are made with broad margins 


and a plate-mark added, the photogravure effect is verv 
notable. 


F. J. M. 


ORMUL/E 
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acid. К. Stephan, in Za Photographie des 
‘ouleurs, points out the particular suitability of 
amias’ bath, prepared as follows: — 


For travelling, M. Stephan recommends making up a mix- 
ture of бо parts of alum and one part of permanganate, such 
as 1 oz. of alum and 8 grains of the latter substance. When 
the reversing solution is wanted, one merely dissolves an ounce 
of the ‘‘ mixture" in s ounces of' water (or a smaller quantity 
in the same proportion, 1:5). 


INTENSIFYING SATISFACTORILY WITH MERCURY. 


А short résumé of a method of obtaining good and permanent 
intensified negatives with mercury is given by a correspondent 
to the Photo-Revue. The procedure is as follows : — 

(1) Remove all dust from the negative. This is very im- 
portant. 

(2 Immerse the plate for one minute, to remove any fog or 
б vell," in 


Distilled Water SC ede Lu RSS Vlr a 8 oz. 
Ferric chloride (dry) ise ыры uar bere cathe idis j oz. 
Citric- acid ione eo o да ы rk M ce da E КИРГИН j oz. 


(3) Wash for five to ten minutes, then bleach in the follewing 
solution : — 


Distilled “Wate «iubebo ted o exea ыды a 8 oz. 
Mercuric chloride 2:2 ека накана тоннага 4 oz. 
Sodium chloride. ioo ымыны на Gea FEET Pa 3 oz. 


(4) Soak the bleached negative, for one minute, without 
rinsing, in 


NARE M 8 oz. 
COMMON, salt. ташда» rate ce on PEG ғана қ CI PESE j oz 

(5) Rinse for some minutes in water, then reblacken with 
Distilled. Water AAS ыы NRE ae 8 oz. 
Sodium Sülphite assis se ooa ciation е eae тані 1} oz. 
Sulphuric acid. cee рин ved b а PUR tM emus 8o drops. 


Finally, wash for an hour, dry the negative, and give the 
film a coat of celluloid varnish, carefully going over the edges 
with it. 
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b EVERAL queries 
m % have reached me 
2 ж. lately from different 
= ^ quarters concerning 


advice as to various 
dark-room questions, 
yet they all agree in 
asking for hints as to 
how the working 
expenses of the dark-room can be kept as low as possible, so 
as to leave more margin for plates and printing papers. 
Probably it will be more generally useful if the suggestions 
herein made are expressed in general terms rather than if 
specific examples are discussed in detail. 


The Extravagance of Waste. 


This is perhaps the chief cause of leakage in the amateur's 
dark-room, and is usually the result of carelessness and want 
of thought rather than heedless expenditure. For example, 
{пе worker wants to develop half a dozen quarter-plate 
bromide prints or postcards with amidol. The formula on 
the bottle runs thus: Water, 10 oz.; soda sulphite, } 02. ; 
amidol, 25 gr.; potass. bromide, 3 gr. If we make up half 
this quantity it will be ample allowance for the half-dozen 
prints, and also for, say, a couple of extra prints where we 
have misjudged the exposures in first trial. Beginning 
with, say, 1} oz. of developer for the first print, we may add 
2 oz. extra of new developer for each of the five other prints, 
and thus use 4 oz. in all, leaving us 1 oz. for contingencies. 
To make up 10 oz. would be wasteful, as we should not really 
require this quantity, and amidol in solution does not keep 
in a satisfactory condition beyond a day or two. 

The foregoing advice of only making up just what is 
needed for immediate use, of course, only applies to those 
things which do not keep well, or to those which are but very 
seldom used. 

The very useful hypo and ferricyanide reducer acts far 
better when freshly made, and a solution of the ferricyanide 
part of it does not keep satisfactorily. Therefore it is far 
better to dissolve a crystal or two of the ferricyanide in stock 
hypo solution just before the mixture is wanted than to keep 
it in solution. 

Broadly put, chemicals keep better in solid form than in 
solutions, and therefore it is not wise to make up large 
quantities of solutions. 

Faulty Corks, etc. 

Another cause of wastefulness is due to putting solids in 
dirty bottles, or in those with badly fitting corks or stoppers. 
Many liquid acids are apt to disintegrate corks, and therefore 
should be kept in bottles with glass stoppers. Solids are 
best kept in wide-mouthed bottles, either with glass stoppers 
or corks. There are corks and corks, and it is wise expendi- 
ture to pick out and pay a little extra for good, sound corks, 
as free as possible from cavities. 

There are some substances, e.g., caustic potash and caustic 
soda, that attack glass, and so are apt to act like a cement 
and fix a glass stopper in the bottle neck that no ordinary 
means will get the stopper out. In such a case it is better 
to use a good, sound cork and insert between the bottle and 
cork a piece of waxed tissue paper. 

There are other substances, i.e., deliquescents, which take 
up moisture from the air and become more or less damp and 
sticky, and finally become fluids. | Ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide, ammonium persulphate, calcium chloride, zinc 
chloride are familiar examples. The first named keeps well 
as a solution in distilled water, but the second does not keep 
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well in solution. Therefore, when the bottle holding 
the persulphate is opened it should be corked up again |! 
as quickly as possible with a good, sound, tight- 
fitting cork covered with waxed paper. Calcium 
chloride can be dried by slowly heating it on the oven 
top. 

Hypo is one of the things we all use. This is best kept as 
a solid, but in damp weather it is very apt to become more or 
less wet, therefore it should be kept in a dry place. The 
most convenient receptacle is an earthenware jar with a lid. 
This may be made a fairly tight fit by interposing a few 
thicknesses of clean paper. If this jar can be put on the top 
shelf in the kitchen it will keep dry. The domestics must be 
warned that it is not kitchen soda, although it looks some- 
thing like it. 

Neither plates nor printing papers should be kept in the 

dark-room if it is at all damp or if gas is burnt therein. 
. Those chemicals which do not keep well should be bought 
in small quantities only, and also kept in bottles only just 
large enough to hold the usual supply. When a bottle that 
has contained one substance is about to be used for some 
other substance, great care should be taken to see that it is 
thoroughly clean, and if there is the slightest doubt about 
the cork having been contaminated with the first chemical, 
then use a new cork rather than run a risk. By covering 
the cork with waxed paper we are often enabled to use 
the same cork again, and a really good cork is worth 
taking care of. 

Plates, paper and chemicals are not infrequently spoiled 
by lack of sufficient attention having been given to the 
thorough cleansing of measuring glasses and developing 
dishes. 

Which is Cheaper? 

Is it cheaper to buy ready-made developers or to make up 
one's own developers? is a question which several querists 
put. The answer is that this depends largely on the worker. 
If the developer is made up in such quantity that it is used 
while it remains in good condition, then it is economy so 
to do, but the wastage in either case may turn the scale. 
To make up one's own solutions mav seem to be extrava- 
gant at first glance, on account of the outlay, but one must 
not forget that this should be finally a saving. Let us take 
the case of an ordinarv metol quinol developer. 


Outlay. 

.; I oz. quinol, 6d.; т oz. potass. 
bromide, 2d., bottle 1d.; т lb. soda carbonate, 6d., bottle 
2d.; 1 lb. soda sulphite, 6d., bottle 2d. Total, 4s. 7d. 


DEVELOPING FORMULA. 


....4...ш% е ө ө ө эө ө ө э ө ө өө э ө о ө о ө о ө 


[ 02. тебі, 25. 6d.: 


Water, 20 oz. 
Metol, 30 gr. 
OURO, 4o “ЯҒ; аренасына vi 4d. 


SDUS BUNT ees - Ж. ЖИА ДИННЕН СИН ЭЧИ 4d. 
Soda arBoneté. -% OZ: oxeeaticixssssdetiYTeceovesxvdu id. 
Fotdss. DCN, Б: NEL миы EEE за 

44. 


Thus 4d. for 20 oz. of developer that will keep іп good 
working order for a month or so is not a very large outlay. 
This may be kept in either a stoppered or well-corked bottle. 
For this outlay one can with proper care develop two dozen 
quarter-plate negatives. 

Another direction in which economy can be practised is 
by keeping a close track of remainders of unused packets of 
plates and papers. When several printing processes are 
used, it is an easy matter to overlook the fact that there 
are a few sheets of this or that kind left over, and to forget 
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some uncommon chemical for an experiment, and then buy 
some more of the same thing later on, only to find subse- 
quently the first lot quite good and almost intact. 

| need hardly mention that by keeping a sharp look out 
in the domestic department, one тау often get hold of quite 
good bottles that otherwise would be thrown awav. The 
more expensive scents are often put up in bottles with well- 
fitting stoppers, which, after proper cleaning in hot soda 
and water, come in verv useful for things of which one 
requires but a small quantitv. One not uncommon cause 
of wastefulness is due to over-confidence in remembering 
what we are putting into our various bottles and not 
labelling them fully and legiblv on the instant. I strongly 
advise that every bottle, jar, canister, box, etc., which 
contains any chemical substance should be labelled. 


to use them until they are getting stale. 
quite easy to forget that there are a few plates left over 
in а box, and then spoil them by opening the box in day- 
light. All boxes of plates which have once been opened 
and vet contain any undeveloped plates should be safe- 
guarded against this kind of mishap bv having a bit of 
string tied round them as a warning not to open the box 
except in the dark-room. 

At least once a quarter the dark-room should be over- 
hauled and set in order, so that emptv bottles may be 
removed, waste negatives got rid of, labels set in order if 
thev are peeling off or becoming illegible—for here again 
have we a likelihood of waste bv labels falling off and 
contents being forgotten and wasted. 

It is surprising how casilv one mav forget having bought 


Similarly, it is 
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От the Best Means of Using a Combined Toning 


СА and Fixing Bath. > 


Ву Т. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. ж Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. М.” 


These practical notes, of special interest to the amateur, are taken from the last issue ef the 
record of researches published by MM. Auguste and Louis Lumière. 
(b) Bv eliminating the silver chloride from the prints by a 
toning and fixing baths preliminary fixing before putting them into the combined 

is only in part utilised, toning and fixing bath. 

as we know, when toning This latter method of treatment, 
printing-out papers. After 
having toned about 100 prints 
13 by 18 cm. in a toning and 
fixing bath containing 1.85 
grains of gold, the toning 
becomes very slow, and the 
final colour of the prints is 
red, notwithstanding the fact 
that noticeable traces of gold. —- —— d Worms mU 
still remain in the bath. 

In practice one often adds | 
fresh solution to an exhausted 
bath, but this does not allow 
of utilising the gold which 
had become inactive to the 
best advantage—it merely 
enables one to tone just as 

many more prints as the fresh 
solution added would do by itself. | 

Not only is there no economic advantage in this method 
of procedure, but it presents grave inconveniences; it causes 
the accumulation in the bath of the double hyposulphite of 
silver and sodium (caused by the dissolution of the silver 
chloride), and the dissolving of reducing substances in the 
paper (citric acid, gelatine, etc.) is continued in the bath. 
All these products gradually alter the toning and fixing 
solution. 

We have investigated the matter, to find what is the ww =~ 
method of toning and fixing that admits of most completely 
utilising the gold contained in the bath, without detracting 
from the quality of the toned images. To this end, we have 
estimated the quantity of gold contained in a combined bath 
after having toned with it, by different means, a number 
of prints sufficient to practically exhaust it. 

The toning was conducted under the two following 
conditions :— 

First, by introducing the prints into the bath successivelv. 

Second, bv toning the same number of prints simul- 
taneously in an equal volume of solution to that used in 


Tu gold contained by 


which prevents the 
accumulation of the double hyposulphite of silver and sodium 
in the bath, suppresses, as we have already shown, and as 
has been confirmed bv Prof. Namias, one of the causes of 
slackening off of the toning in proportion to the number of 
prints toned. 

The results of the above experiments are given in the table 
below :— 


in 
1 


bath 
gold 
toning compared witho igina 


rints 
ot 


02664 gm. 
chloride. 


— 


Time required to (оп? 
first and last prints. 


Method of Toning 
Employed. 


in 100 C.C. 


containing 
several analyses, 


quantity as estimated from 


Number ot 13 by 18cm. p 
Proportion of Gold utilis d 


toned 


I. Printstoned and fixed | (a) 22 (a) rst print, 4 min. (o ° 
without previous 24th ., 25 | / 


. 39 
fixing ... ove | 


(b) 23 minu'es | 
2. Piints toned and fixed (а) Ist print. A d 

after preliminary goth ,, 
қ | (b) “о 


fixing... (b) 25 ET MES 63 2. 


These results show that :— 

(1) The most economical method of using combined toning 
and fixing baths for chloro-citrate paper or P.O.P. consists 
in first fixing the prints before treating them with the com- 
bined bath. It is thus advantageous to adopt this method of 
toning (if one wants to work in the most economical wav), 
although it be a little more complicated than the ordinarv 
procedure. 

(2) The quantitv of inactive gold remaining in the ex- 
hausted bath is very important, since, under the best con- | 


experiment one. 

These two methods were again tried іп the following 
ways :— 

(a) By toning and fixing in the ordinary combined bath, 
the prints being previously rinsed in water. 


ditions, one only appears to use two-thirds of the gold intro- 
duced іп the toning. 


(3) The quantity of gold required by a 13 by 18 cm. print 
is about half a milligram. Іп English sizes and quantities 
this means that a print 7 in. by 5 requires about .0077 grain. 
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it “35.5 
stale, old 
joke, to- 
day, but 
the late 
Editor о! 


this journal 
took credit 
to himself 
EX as its 
originator—'' Why did Watkins 
| meter? ’’ was the question, and the 
answer came pat, ` Bec 'ause he was 

afraid the other fellow might Wynne. 

The modest face of Mr. Watkins's meter is better 
known amongst photographers than that of Mr. 
Watkins himself. But if there are any who imagine 
him as a West Country hermit carrying specialisation 
in photographic manufacture to such a fiddling degree 
as to turn out nothing but little watch-like meters all 
day long, and finding life, as Mr. Mantalini found it, 
'* one demn'd horrid grind,” all I can say is that they do 
not know their Watkins. 

There is no more virile, interesting man in all the 
counties—half a dozen or so—that he can see when he 
takes his motor-car to the summit of the Wigmore hills 
near his home. The word versatile may be applied to 
him, not in the sense of a shallow brilliance, but in that 
of an abundant capableness which cannot be restrained 
within one channel. 

To begin with, in addition to being a photographic 
specialist, he is a jolly miller. Unlike the one in the 
children's rhyme, he does not live by himself, although 
doubtless as the discs of sensitive paper go round he 
makes his wealth, or some of it. Then he is an ardent 
motorist, with a rare pride in his car, and in the gallant 
way it—I beg his pardon; she— mounts the Hereford- 
shire hills. 

Although a motorist, he is a popular man along the 
countryside, with which he is familiar in all its blossom- 
ing miles. It is only necessary to make a twenty-mile 
trip with Mr. Watkins in order to find that out. 

I recollect, for instance, how a village woman, with 
all the assurance of the apple country, put her basket о! 
bread loaves on his motor-car, and asked him to deliver 
it for her somewhere in the next village. Of course, the 
ex-president of the Photographic Convention and mem- 
ber of learned societies did it, just as another Alfred 
watched the cakes for a lady of the same type, for has 
he not a heart ''leal and loving,” like the miller of 
Burns's “ Мер”? 

Again, he is a politician, with strong convictions and 
the will to back them. He is also a J.P. and a lecturer 
on Dickens and other subjects, investing what he has to 
say with a literary grace which makes me regret the 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


XV.—ALFRED WATKINS. 


To whom the Progress Medal of the Royal Photographic Sociely has just been awarded. 
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Ву “TOUCHSTONE” 


more that his achievements in the way of authorship 
should be limited thus far to the ‘‘ Manual of Exposure 
and Development ’’ in its successive editions, and the 
'* Instructions ” for the use of his exposure meter, which 
he brought out just upon twenty vears ago. Perhaps 
when the making of meters goes on by its own 
momentum, and F/ values cease from troubling him, 
and plate speeds are at rest, he will give us a study of 
local folklore. 

Mr. Watkins's house, Vinevard Croft, with its beauti- 
ful garden sloping down to the river Wye, is alreadv 
known to many photographers, owing to his hospitality 
at the Convention under his presidency. 

I was fortunate enough on one occasion to spend a 
day photographing in Mr. Watkins's company, and w el 
remember the punctilio with which the time of exposure 
was worked out to many places of decimal, and the calm 
unconcern with which the actual exposure was made 
with the top of a mustard-tin in lieu of a cap—the 
Meter-King philosophically observing that it did not 
matter a hang what the exposure was made with so long 
as it was the correct one. I really do not know how he 
would have got along with some shutters I know. Mr. 
W. has some original ideas on shutters. He will give 
us the ideal shutter one of these days—a shutter that will 
work at the speeds with which it is marked—and then, 
with a Watkins meter and a Watkins shutter, thc 
Watkins time tank with a Watkins thermometer, 
photogr: iphy will be fool-proof indeed, and a new “ con- 


trol ’’ printing process will be necessary to undo all the 
perfection that Mr. Watkins has arranged for before- 
hand. 


We have grown accustomed by this time to the little 
devices, all in the pink of ingenuity, which emanate 
periodic ally from his fertile brain. Now it is a compass 
cunninglv contrived in the back of his meter; now a 
special dial for autochromes; now a patent dev eloping 
tank and a specially arranged thermometer. 

Апа when one remembers that these enterprises are 
only the by-products of a strenuous life, it is not surpris- 
ing that, although 
“Touchstone” 15 al- 
lowed a broad, free 
canvas for his por- 
trait-making, yet in 


this case some of 
his subject’s many 
parts should 


straggle out bevond 
its borders and re- 
main undelineated. 
But then '' Touch- 
stone’’ does not 
make finished por- 
traits а speciality. 


‘TOUCHSTONE. 
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will demonstrate.—ED. 


HERE are, doubt- 
CoA less, many 
"b amateurs who 
would like to ex- 
periment in this beautiful 
process, but who are deterred from doing so either 
through the fear that it is intricate or that it is expensive. 
In the following articles I shall take the reader step 
by step through the various stages of the process, and 
show him how he can turn out fairly good plates at very 
little cost. The average photographer will have most 
of the things required at hand, especially if he works the 
carbon process, and the other things can easily bc 
obtained as he goes along, until the final stage is 
reached, when a copper-plate press, or, failing that, the 
domestic mangle, will be wanted for printing from the 
plates. 

The various stages of the process are as follows :— 
Making the transparency, graining the copper-plate, 
making the carbon resist and developing it on the 
grained plate, etching the plate, finishing the plate, and, 
finally, making the prints. 

Making the Transparency 

Now, having introduced the subject, I will take the 
reader by the hand, and initiate him in the mysteries of 
the process. I assume, of course, that you can turn out 
a passably good negative, and have a batch of them 
which will give a good print on P.O.P. 

Let us select either a landscape or a seascape subject 
for our experiment. 

As I purpose conducting our experiments on a small 
scale, it will be necessary to make our transparency in 
the camera. There are two reasons for this. Firstly, 
because for truthful work we shall require a reversed 
transparency; and, secondly, because we shall want to 
reduce the size of our subject if we intend to use the 
whole of it. 

We may, however, if we are not particular on either 
of these points, make our transparency by contact. 

You will, of course, be familiar with both these 
methods of producing lantern slides, as they have often 
been described in these pages, and it is unnecessary for 
me to repeat them. 

There is another method for producing the trans- 
parency, and that is bv the carbon process. In this, 
special transparency tissue is used, and the reversal 
comes in the ordinary way by single transfer. Ав I 
shall deal with this process when we come to making the 
resist, I shall defer the details until that stage is reached. 

Now, I want you to at once dismiss from your mind 
the idea of a lantern slide as the type of transparency 
that will be suitable for the purpose. We want nothing 
so brilliant; no clear glass high lights or very trans- 
parent shadows. What we want is a transparency with 
a faint image, or veil, ail over it. "The reason is this : 


 PHOTOGRAVURE FOR 


Ву R, G. ROLFE. ж Special t “The А.Р. and P. N.” 


Considerable interest in the subject of photogravure has been created recently amongst 
amateur photographers, due in some measure to the work of Mr. A. L. 
remarks of Mr. G. B. Shaw upon it at his recent lecture at the Salon. 
beautiful one is undeniable, that it affords the photographer an extensive field for experiment 
in pictorial expression is generally conceded, that it 1s not difficult, but, on the contrarv, 
within the range of every intelligent and enthusiastic amateur, the following series of articles 
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Coburn, and bv the 
That the process is a 


A lantern slide is practically the final stage, but our 
transparency is only an intermediate one. The former 
would give us a harsh, contrasty result, while the latter 
will give us a soft result, full of gradation, and a better 
resist when we come to print from it. 

We will therefore select a slow, ordinary plate for the 
purpose of making our transparency. When you have 
made the exposure you тау develop it with vour 
favourite formula if vou like, or use the one given here, 
which I have found work very well for the purpose. 


Хо. 1. 
Hydroquinone .............................. 40 gr. 
Sulphite of soda .............................. 4 oz. 
N EE дк ыы баланы д E 5 oz. 
Хо. 2 
Caustic soda чокы RES 20 gr. 
Bromide of potassium ..................... 15 gr. 
WW ALOE тке А аа ы ын РЫ На 5 02. 


Use equal parts of each. 

In making the exposure it is as well to slightly, уегу 
slightly, over-expose; and, in developing, not to stop too 
soon. 

There is one thing I wish to warn you about, though 
it may seem unnecessary, viz., the speed of the plate. 

] have recommended a slow, ordinary plate, and if 
vou will glance at a table giving comparative speeds 
between lantern plates and ordinary plates, vou will see 
that the latter are from six to twelve times faster than 
the former, the relative speed varying with the different 
makers. 

Now, if you make your transparency in the camera, 
you will not be likely to err much, as vou are used *o 
camera work with negative plates; but if vou make 't 
bv contact, as, no doubt, vou often make your lantern 
slides, vou may possibly forget, and considerably over- 
expose. 

I have known many good workers who have fallen 
into this error, and have given ten seconds’ exposure 
when one second would have been ample. When the 
transparency has been made, and is quite dry, we must 
provide it with a safe-edge. Cut some strips of red or 
black paper about half an inch wide—if vou have lan- 
tern-slide binders they will do as well. Stick these round 
the portion of the transparency vou intend to use. Now 
carefully measure one-eighth of an inch all round the 
edge of the subject, and make a rectangular mark at 
each corner, вор |. These marks will be your guide 
when you place your carbon tissue in position for print- 
ing—it must fit the corners exactly. By this means you 
will have an even margin all round vour print, and will 
be able to place it in its proper position on the copper 
plate without any trouble. 

Greining the Copper Plate. 

Printing is really the next stage of the process, but I 

have selected graining the plate for the second stage. 
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I have done so because the grained plate will remain 
unaltered for an indefinite period if carefully kept, while 
the carbon resist would not keep; and as we must have 
our plate ready to receive the print when made, there 15 
no harm but a distinct advantage in having it prepared 
beforehand. 

The processes of printing and graining can, in actual 
practice, be carried on at the same time, but cannot be 
explained together, and so, to prevent you making a 
print that you could not use, I have placed the third 
stage second. We now come to the most expensive 
part of the process, viz., the copper plates; though these 
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wish to run to too much expense, we will make shift 
with the large sugar box. 

Our first care must be to make it dust-proof; and this 
we will do by carefully pasting stout brown paper all 
over the inside. This will not only make the box dust- 
tight, but will also prevent the powder clinging to the 
rough wood, and which would almost be sure to drop 
upon the plate, and spoil the grain. 

We must next prepare the front of the box, which, by 
the way, we shall use in а vertical position. The 


original lid ran the length of the box; we must alter this 
and make it go across. 


THE CAB RANK. 


By T. HELLIWELL 


Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Combetition. 


are not so very costly. Plain copper plates, 3} by 41, 
cost about 10s. per dozen, or, if bevelled, about 50 per 
cent. more. Though I personally bevel my own plates, 
I suggest that it will be better for the beginner to pur- 
chase one already bevelled, and though he may have to 
pay from Is. 6d. to 2s., or, perhaps, more, for a single 
plate, it will not work out very expensive, as, if he fails 
in obtaining a successful result at his first trial, I hope 
to show him how he can prepare his plate for use again. 

In addition to the plates, we shall want some 
powdered resin or bitumen, and the finer the powder the 
better; a box for use as a dusting box—a Tate's cube 
sugar box will answer admirably; a gridiron, and a 
Bunsen burner or a spirit lamp. 

There are special forms of dusting boxes generally 
used, but, as we are only experimenting, and do not 


First of all, nail a piece of wood, about six inches 
wide, across the bottom, next take another piece, and fit 
it nicely over the first; but do not nail it, as we shall 
want that for our door. Now fill up and fasten on the 
remainder of the front, and our dusting box is com- 
plete. We may put a couple of hinges on the bottom of 
our door, so that it drops down when we open it, and 
fasten it with a button at the top if we like; or we тау 
fasten it with nails driven into the wood above and 
below it, and bend them over. In any case the door 
must fit nicely, but at the same time open easily. 

We may now put in the dusting powder, and, having 
fastened up the door, give the box a good shaking, the 
idea being to raise as much dust inside as possible. 
When the shaking has been considered sufficient, put 
down the box with a slight bang upon the floor. This 
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banging down loosens the particles of powder clinging 
to the top and sides of the box. 

Now take a plate box lid, and on the top put the 
copper plate; open the door, and then carefully place it 
in the box as near the centre as you can guess at the 
moment, and then, as carefully, shut the door. 

While our plate is getting*its grain we will consider 
the quality of the grain : whether it will be coarse or fine. 

Powders vary in quality of fineness, and even a very 
fine powder will vary in itself, having some particles 
coarser than the others. 

Now, after the box has been shaken and stood down, 
we may naturally expect that the coarser particles, 
being heavier, will fall to the bottom of the box first, and 


the lighter particles remain in suspension longer. The 
time will, of course, vary with the fineness of the 
powder, and can only be found out by experiment. The 


lesson we learn, however, is this: If we want a coarse 
grain we put in our plate almost immediately the box 
comes to rest. If, on the other hand, we desire a fine 
one, it is as well to wait a little while. It is perhaps as 
well to say at once that a fine grain is, in the majority 
of cases, best. 

We must also remember that it takes a longer time 
for a fine grain to be deposited, and if the first applica- 
tion has not been sufficient, the operation must be 


S 
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IN THE HARBOUR. 


Awarded Шол. Mention in the W 
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repeated. We will assume that our plate has now been 
in the box for a quarter of an hour. 

Carefully opening the door we lift out the plate-box 
lid, and, holding it up to the light, glance across the 
plate. It should have the appearance of finely-ground 
glass, that is so far as appearance is concerned; the 
colour will vary with the powder used. It is probable 
that the first dusting will be successful, it is seldom 
necessary to repeat the operation, and a thick coating is 
not desirable. 

Now, take the plate carefully by the edges, and place 
it on the gridiron, and then hold it over the flame of the 
Bunsen or the spirit lamp, moving it all the time. 

Great care must be taken to see that the grain does 
not run; it merely wants melting just sufficiently to make 
it stop on the plate. The plate must only be warmed. 
If resin is used the change will be noted by seeing the 
resin change from a dull to a bright colour when the 
plate is looked across. 

If bitumen is used the change will be to a beautiful 
plum-coloured bloom. 

Immediatelv either of these changes takes place the 
plate is taken off the grid and put on a cool slab for a 
few minutes. It is then put away in a place free from 
dust until required for the next process. 

(Part IZ. of Mr. Rolfes article will appear next week.) 
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THE LOVE POTION. By Harry Ілмгов. 
Awarted а Pligue in the Affitation Competition, 


The origina! of th's print is now on view at the E.achth:tion of Atiiliatiom Prise Prints, 35, Russel: Square, WAC. 
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REPRODUCED 


HIS week only 

four of the Weekly 
Competition prints are 
reproduced. Four 
other pictures are also repro- 
duced, each of which otters 
some notable points of in- 
terest. 

*" GOSSIPS,” by Mrs. Minna Keene, F.R.P.S. (page 73), is 
a striking example of this worker’s strength of treatment of 
simple interiors. Mrs. Keene is facile princeps in her handling 
of this t of subject, and here she has achieved another 
success. Every part of the picture appears to be essential for 
the holding together of the whole, and no part could well be 
dispensed with without weakening the entire composition. The 
placing of the figures in relation to the fine splash of sunlight 
on the wall has been carefully done. Minus this bold lighting, 
the two figures being of practically equal value and the same 
height and the same distance from the margins of the print, 
would be extremely weak, but bound together by the lines of 
the lighting, they not only gain in individual intensity but form 
a аке of a satisfactory group. 

The arrested action of the old lady on the left, with the tea- 
cup to her lips, is well supported by the expression on the face 
of her companion. А minor defect is the vertical bar of the 
window rising out of the top of the left-hand figure's cap, but 
this can be overlooked in the general excellence of the picture. 
Mrs. Keene being at present in South Africa, we have been 
unable to obtain technical data of this print, but our readers 
may be interested to know that it is a carbon print of large 
size, of a rich brown colour and exquisite quality. The repro- 
duction does not do full justice to the shadow details. 


"LEISURE MOMENTS,” by W. Coats, Junr. (page 86). 
This print was awarded the prize plaque in the recent competi- 
tion organised by the Northumberland and Durham Federation, 
and is somewhat analogous to the preceding print in its general 
effect of light and shade. In both pictures a strong high light 
dominates the composition, but here both the highest light and 
the principal point of interest in the composition are situated 
about the same place (the centre). It is questionable whether 
this particular spot is in the best position in the print for the 
purpose of pictorial effect, and it is also questionable whether 
the inclusion of the grandfather’s clock is wise; but the author 
is to be congratulated on his reticence in dealing with this 
latter factor. It might easily have spoilt the whole picture by 
being higher in key and attracting more attention than it does 
now. 


"THE SENTINEL," by H. E. Anson (page 95). Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Е.К. ortho.; lens, Zeiss Protar; stop, 
F/6.3; exposure, 1t-40th second, with five-times screen; time 
of day, 11 a.m., August; developer, Kodak powder in tank; 
printing process, Wellington bromide. 

This picture attracts by reason of its novelty, and if it be 
not spoiled by a multitude of sheep-like imitators and re- 
peaters, it will remain as a pleasing and useful suggestion as 
to how architectural subjects may have considerable poetic 
interest. Had a painter been dealing with this subject we 
might fairly confidently assume that he would have simplified 
very considerably the nearer portion of the background of the 
scene by omitting many of the more minute details here shown, 
and drawing together into larger masses the patches of light 
and shade. This would not only have given greater emphasis 
to the statue, but also would have considerably helped in sug- 
gesting space and distance. 

The author is to be congratulated on his very original treat- 
ment on the subject, and on the success that has attended his 
presentation of it. The idea of height is very well done, and 
although we do not know what his standpoint was, it might 
have been better had the camera been a trifle more to the right 
or left, so as to have slightly broken the angle formed by the 
two lines leading up to the base of the figure. If this picture 
were dealt with in a “controlled ’ process (the present print 
is a straight enlargement on bromide paper), some of the above 
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points could easily be achieved. This picture is on view at the 
exhibition of the Affiliation competition prints at the house of 
the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 


“ТНЕ CAB RANK,”’ by Т. Helliwell (р. 83). Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial ortho. ; lens, Busch; exposure, r-4oth second; 
time of day, 11.30 a.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Oxford bromide. 

The unconventionality, or, if it be preferred, the spontaneity 
of this print attracts our attention in spite of its undesirable 
features, which are, first, an overcrowding (more especially in 
the distance half of the scene) with uninteresting detail, together 
with a rather strongly marked repetition. 

There is an air of repose, of sunny-summer-afternoonness 
about this print that makes one desi-e to hire one of those cabs 
and drive away into the open country. Тһе print is a striking 
example of the most being made of an adventitious greuping, 
although it must be owned that the most has not been made of 
the subject in the final print, and the presence of so many 
spotty high lights is against it being regarded as a complete 
success. | 

The general shape of the picture is not very good. The chief 
line of construction is much too near a diagonal from the left 
top corner to the right bottom corner, the left corner being 
practically unsupported, while the right upper corner has a very 
crowded look. 

Nevertheless, it is a worthy attempt, and suggests unlimited 
possibilities for this class of subject. 


“ІМ THE HARBOUR,” by R. Black (page 84). Technical 
data: Plate, Marion iso., backed; lens, Busch; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 20 minutes; time of day, 7 p.m., January ; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Wellington. Rough White 
bromide (tinted). 

The best feature of this prirt is the good suggestion of even- 
ing light effect on the tcp of the pier wall towards the right- 
hand lower corner. The least satisfactory feature is the large 
number of lamps, all more or less of equal importance or un- 
importance. This naturally tends to cut up and scatter the 
spectator's attention and interest. "There is not quite sufficient 
difference between the general tone of the sky and of the water. 

The effect may, however, be a perfectly correct one, although 
it does not fit in immediately with one's preconceived ideas 
on the subject. Under ordinary circumstances it is extremely 
difficult to avoid a certain amount of spottiness when dealing 
with a subject of this character, and the present picture, 
although good in composition on the whole, needs pulling 
together. The n-ar quay-side make: a s‘ronz point of emphasis, 
but it needs an equally strong point of contrast in the shape 
of a greatly accentuated light to keep the attention from wan- 
dering to the spots of light towards the left. The effect might 
be achieved by toning down the whole of the left-hand side, 
or even the water only 


“ PORTRAIT,” by Mrs. A. J. Davis (p. 96). Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, portrait; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 24 seconds; time of day, 4 p.m., July ; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, Paget self-toning paper. 

This print 1s an admirable example of at-home portraiture, 
and Mrs. Davis, who wins the prize with it in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. Beginners Competition, is to be congratulated on her 
success. Неге we have perfectly straightforward clean photo- 
graphy, in which everything depends upon pre-arrangement and 
successful technical treatment. Аз a portrait it is probably a 
perfect likeness; pictorially, it also has points of merit. The 
pose and poise of the head are good, the height of the camera 
being just right. 

There is a very slight tilt of the head backwards and side- 
ways, but the camera is well placed with regard to the position 
of the face, and, therefore, we here avoid anything like an 
accentuated tilt. There are two minor points which, however, 
are not quite satisfactory in this picture. The first is that we 
do not get quite enough light and shade differentiation of the 
sitter's left cheek and whiskers on this side. This may be seen 
when we compare the much better light and shade effect of 
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the tuft of hair just about the ear on the right-hand side. 
Another little matter easily set right is the small patch of light 
on the sitter's right cheek just below the eve, and due to light 
reflected from the spectacles. This, though a perfectly natural 
effect, is a little disturbing in the general distribution through- 
out the scene. 


"THE LOVE POTION,” by Harry Lindoe (page 85). This 
print, which has been awarded a plaque in the recent 
Affiliation Print Competition, may be regarded simply as a suc- 
cessful arrangement of lines rather than from any other stand- 
point. As a subject it is hardly self-explanatory, and even 
when we learn the title the motif is still obscure. Regarded 
purely as a composition, however, it would have been bctter had 
the strongest accent been on the face. There is too much divi- 
sion of interest between the face and the other patches of light 
formed by the hand and the shoulder. The lines, as mentioned 
above, are decidedly pleasing and graceful; and although the 
picture шау be considered as being merely of the “pretty” 
type, its deliberate treatment and technical excellence mark it 
as a work on which considerab!e knowledge and attention has 
been displaved. 
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“OFF TO THE FISHING GROUNDS,” by F. L. Otter 
(page 74). Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; exposure, 
1-soth second; time of day, то a.m., August; printing proces, 
bromide enlargement from quarter-plate through bolting sick; 
amidol developer. 

This print, which was adjudged the best in a recent com- 
petition organised by the Lincoln Amateur Photographic Society 
for the best picture taken during 1909 by a member of the 
Societv, is a successful rendering of a somewhat hackneved 
subject. The fact that it is a straight print is in its favour, as 
it demonstrates that not only was the point of view carefullv 
selected, and a due appreciation of the proportions of the сош- 
position felt, but the right moment for exposure was watched 
for and made the most of. 

The atmospheric conditions present at the time the photo- 
graph was taken were also in its favour, but a still greater 
amount of mist would have been helpful in further accentuating 
the strong spot formed by the advancing boat. The placing of 
this boat is most happy. The idea of motion is well suggested, 
and the reflections have a liquidity that speaks well for correct 
exposure, as there 1s tone and gradation visible in every part. 


THE EDWARDS MATTE-GROUND TRANSPARENCY PLATE. 


A NEW plate recently introduced by that enterprising firm, 
the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., of Roman Wall 
House, 1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C., from their dry-plate 
factory, the Castlebar Works, Ealing, W. (late B. J. Edwards 
and Co.), strikes a novel note in plate manufacture. 

The new plate, which will be known as the “M.G. Trans- 
parency " plate, is, as ‘ts name implies, coated with a slow 
emulsion for transparencies (and those who have used the old 
Edwards Special Transparency Plates do not need to be re- 
minded of their superb quality), but possesses the unique 
quality of giving a fine ground-glass effect, which can be utilised 
both as an extra factor in viewing a transparency made on one 
of these plates, or for retouching purposes, both in the negative 
and the positive. The plates need to be used to fully appre- 
ciate the exquisite effect that the ground-glass appearance im- 
parts to a transparency made on one of them. Users must be 
warned, however, that the plates are not rapid, but of about 
the same speed as a lantern plate. For stereoscopic transparen- 
cles they are excellent, and some we have recently made from 
negatives of normal density were produced with an exposure 


of about a minute at half a yard distance from an ordinary 
gas-burner. As black tones were aimed at, the following amidol 
developer was used :— 


Amidol ............ M TERT ас Ы жымы а ыз? So gr 
Sodium sulphite ТТТ Та ТЕ бурынры sued ees 2 oz 
Bromide potassium ASSL E ER EORR бала j oz. 
ММК ШР ЛОТО Г Л УЛ ТТ 12 OZ 


This is the developer recommended by the makers, who also 
give an excellent alternative hydroquinone developer for black 
tones, or a pyro and ammonia formula for warm tones. Used 
in large sizes up to whole-plate, we can suggest nothing better for 
making transparencies or positives for subsequent enlarged nega- 
tive making. The ease with which the plates can be retouched 
is remarkable. They are supplied at the same prices аз 
ordinary plates, and readers are advised to write to the above 
address for further particulars of the “М...” plate and com- 
plete price list of the various brands of Edwards’ plates and 
Leto papers, and samples of the latest Edwards plate, “The 
Comet," upon which we shall have more to say later. 
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THE WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC * EXPOSURE RECORD AND DIARY." 


N O other photographic annual enjoys such a wide-world 
f popularity and scope of usefulness as the little “ Expo- 
sure Record and Diary" published by Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come and Co. Ninety-nine out of every hundred photographers 
one meets have probably the familiar little wallet-shaped note- 
book in their pockets or at home in the camera case. It is pro- 
bably so well known that little need hardly be said of its mani- 
fold advantages and characteristics. It appears to get more 
compact and more concentrated in its tabloid capacity as pocket 
guide, philosopher, and friend of every camera user that it is 
dificult to see how its compilers can effect further improve- 
ments. In the того edition the chapters on exposure have been 
revised, the list of plate factors corrected and amplified to in- 
clude the latest introductions, and among new features may be 


mentioned improved methods of obtaining wide variations in 
colour of sulphide-toned prints; illustrations showing extensive 
range of colours obtainable on lantern slides by simple develop- 
ment; latest data relative to time development at ditferent 
temperatures; and, of course, the usual features of the Diarv 
and Exposure Record, including, nter alta, Exposure Calcula- 
tor, developers for all purposes, development by all methods, 
lantern-slide making, intensifiers and intensification, reducers, 
tuners, contact printing and enlarging, and much other useful 
data likely to be of help in the field or in the dark-room. The 
Wellcome Photographic Exposure Record and Diary costs a 
shilling, and is obtainable at all photographic dealers’, book- 
sellers’, апа bookstalls, or from Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome 
and Co., Snow Hill, E.C. 


AS SS 
Messrs. Butcher, and Canada's Grand Trunk Railway System.— 13s. 2d.; the balance sheet was also carried with acclama- 
А most interesting and entertaining “ Сіпетаї At Home" was tion. The following officers were then elected: Mr. Wm. 
given on Friday, January 14, at the Caxton Hall, Westminster,  Burrough НІП, president; vice-presidents, Messrs. G. Т. 


S.W., by the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, when there was 
projected on the screen a series of striking moving pictures re- 
cently taken in Canada by Mr. Frank Butcher, of the firm of 
Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C. The pictures were of remarkable technical excellence, 
and demonstrated in a most conclusive fashion the wonders, 
charm, and extent of the great Dominion through which the 
Grand Trunk Railway runs. Mr. Butcher is to be congratu- 
lated on his results, and Canada's Grand Trunk Railway is also 
to be congratulated on securing his services and such a reliable 
instrument as the “Empire” cinematograph for the pur- 
pose. 


Southampton Camera Club Annual Meeting.—The thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Southampton Camera Club was held on 
Monday evening last. The hon. secretary (Mr. S. G. Kimber) 
submitted the annual report, which was carried unanimously. 
The financial statement showed a balance in hand of {go 7s., as 
compared with £77 3s. 1d. last year, and another noteworthy 
feature is that the exhibition account showed a profit of Хто 
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Vivian, А. E. Henley, Arthur Marshall, А.К.І.В.А., апа F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S.; hon. secretary, Mr. S. G. Kimber; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. W. H. Trigg; hon. lanternist, G. T. Vivian ; hon. 
reporter, С. Daw. The committee was chosen as follows: 
Messrs. Albert, Baker, Cooper, Russell, Olney, Kay, Irish, Par- 
son, Robinson, and Dr. Purvis 


* American Photography.’’—Our up-to-date and well-conducted 
contemporary, American Photography, makes its appearance this 
year in a new shape and even better gotten-up than heretofore. 
The illustrations appear to be a strong line in the New Year 
programme, and we note that a new set of artistic headings 
by Mr. Chas. E. Dawson further adorns the pages. We con- 
gratulate the editor, Mr. Frank Roy Fraprie (a newly elected 
F.R.P.5., by the wav) on his paper and its contents. It is 
clean and good, and bursting with interesting articles and news 
items. American Photography is the official organ of the 
Camera Club of New York and the Photo-Pictorialists of 
Buffalo. Application to the office at 6, Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass, U.S.A., will bring a specimen copy. 
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Beginners. 


HALATION EFFECTS. 


Query.—A lot of my photographs taken during the winter, and 
showing leafless trees, are spoilt by the sky spreading over the 
twigs and branches. Is this because the sky gets over-exposed, 
and is there any way of preventing it? 

“ROGER ” (Castleford). 

Reply.—The defect to which you allude is known as ла/айол. 
Every light object in the picture is surrounded by a halo, but 
this halo is most noticeable when it is imposed on a dark 
shadow. The branches of leafless trees are often dark relatively, 
against the sky, and the halo tends to obliterate them. There 
are two main causes which produce the halation effect. The 
first and principal one is the reflection from the back of the 
plate or film, the second is the scattering or spreading of light 
in the thickness of the sensitive film. Although it is not quite 
correct that over-exposure is the cause, it is undoubtedly the fact 
that halation effects only show themselves where there is a 
considerable excess of light. 


What Causes Halation. 


Let us briefly explain how halation is produced before we 
indicate the remedy. If we take a sheet of clean glass, or a 
piece of clean sheet celluloid, and hold it up in front of us, 
standing with our backs to the light, we shall see the window 
or the source of artificial light, as the case may be, reflected in 
the polished surface. The reflection is not so bright as with a 
silvered glass, of course, but the surface is distinctly capable of 
refiecting a considerable quantity of light. Now this polished 
surface reflects light in either direction ; that is, it will reflect 
light outwards and inwards. То make this clear, let us take a 
sheet of thick plate glass, and, holding it up in the same way, 
let us notice that we get a double reflection of objects behind 
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us, ог better, slightly to one side or the other. This double 
reflection may be seen in a piece of ordinary sheet glass, but 
it 1s possibly easier to see it with plate glass, as the greater 
thickness causes the two reflections to be further apart. Now 
one of these reflections is from the surface of the glass nearest 
to us, while the other is from the back surface, the light being 
reflected through the glass again. 


Under this heading every week we are publishing various quertes that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as possible, and not foo many in one letter. 
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An Optical Point. 

When an excess of light from the sky, or any very bright 
object, passes through the sensitive film, and on through the 
thickness of the glass of the plate, or the celluloid of the film, 
it is reflected on reaching the back surface of the glass or cellu- 
loid, and, of course, it is reflected on to the sensitive film 
again. If it passed through the sensitive film at right angles 
and was reflected again to the same spot, it would do little, if 
any, harm, but only the centre of the plate receives rays at 
right angles, the rays reaching other parts being more or less 
oblique. The diagram shows how the reflected ray reaches 
quite a different part of the sensitive surface (A) from the part 
(B) where the actual image is formed. The thinner the glass 
is, the less will be the distance between A and B, and as a 
consequence the less the halation. This is why with a celluloid 
film halation is seldom noticeable. 


To Prevent Halation. 

Now to prevent, or at all events to minimise, halation, we 
must do something to prevert the light from being reflected 
from the back of the plate. We can do this by catching any 
rays of light which reach the back surface, or we may do it 
by preventing the rays from ever getting there. Certain manu- 
facturers of dry plates coat the glass with an opaque film first, 
and then coat with the sensitive emulsion. The emulsion is 
thus isolated, and the opaque film absorbs all light which 
passes through the sensitive film. This method entirely pre- 
vents halation as produced by reflection. The opaque film is 
obtained by the use of some substance which dissolves out in the 
fixing bath and subsequent washing. These plates are sold 
under the name of “ Isolar." 


Plate Backing. 

The more general method, however, is to trap the rays of 
light when they reach the back surface of the glass. The back 
of the plate is coated with a mixture which absorbs the light, 
and the name “backing” is applied both to the process of 
application and to the mixture used. Black backing is best, 
but dark red is as effective for ordinary plates, and is frequently 
used. It is essential that the backing should be in what is 
called “optical contact" with the glass. It is no use trying 
such methods as wetting a sheet of black paper, and laying it 
against the back of the plate. If a suitable backing is applied 
carefully with a brush, optical contact is assured. Different 
opinions have been expressed as to the amount of backing desir- 
able, but our exverience has always been that a copious applica- 
tion is desirable, and for trying subjects we frequently back 
the plate twice, allowing the first application to dry before 
giving the second. А 

With regard to the spreading of light in the film, this is a 
matter which depends largely on the thickness of the film and 
the character of the particles of silver bromide. Manufacturers 
are continually giving their attention to these points, and the 
user cannot control them, but can only select the plate best 
suited to his requirements. For everyday work there is little 
to choose between one brand and another, and we may add that 
this spreading of light in the film is so slight that it scarcely 
affects the result at all in ordinary work. 


DEPTH OF FOCUS. 
Query.—What is meant by “depth of focus"? I am told 
that some lenses have more depth of focus than others, but do 
not know what this means. J. V. T. (Manchester). 


Reply.—Depth of focus is the distance through which the 
ground glass focussing screen may be moved without the image 
of an object becoming unsharp. Depth of focus is a term used 
in practical work, for optically it can scarcely be said to exist. 
That is an image is either sharply defined or it is not. If 
sharply defined it is in focus, if not it is out of focus. But in 
actual practice, 2.е., when focussing the image on even the 
finest ground glass, or when recording the Wë on the ordinary 
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sensitive emulsion of the dry plate or film, a certain loss of 
critical sharpness is always experienced. ‘To put this in another 
way, the lens maker is ahead of the plate maker in providing 
us with the means for recording fine detail with critical defini- 
tion. It follows, then, that the ground glass may be moved a 
trifle nearer to the lens, or a trifle further away from it without 
our picture appearing unsharp, and this distance is the depth 
of focus. 

It is sometimes asserted that certain lenses have more depth 
of focus than others, but this is not correct. All lenses of 
decent quality made for photographic work have equal depth 
. of focus if the focal lengths and apertures аге the same. That 
15, an inexpensive rectilinear lens of 5 inches focal length and 
stop F/8 has just as much depth of focus as the most highly 
priced anastigmat of 5 inches focal length at stop Ғ/8. 

With any lens the depth is increased by stopping down. 
Short-focus lenses have more depth than have long-focus lenses, 
that is, a 5-inch lens at F/8 has greater depth of focus than a 
10-inch lens would have at F/8. It is for this reason that it is 
so much easier to secure sharp pictures with a small hand 
camera than with a large one. 

Depth of field is a term sometimes confused with depth of 
focus. By “depth of field” is usuallv understood the distance 
through which an object may move towards or away from the 
lens without its being out of focus. Depth of field is greatest 
with short-focus lenses. 

If you wish to work with the least possible trouble in 
focussing, you should select a small size, say 34 by 2}, and a 
lens of short focal length, say 34 inches. Then at the F/8 stop 
you may focus sharply on some object 12 feet 6 inches away, 
and without touching the focussing. Again, you may expose 
on any subjects, and everything between 7 feet away and infinite 
distance will be sharp—allowing a blur of a hundredth of an 
inch as sharpness. You will be working with a “fixed focus” 
camera. If, however, your subject is within 7 feet you will 
need to focus for it, as it will have exceeded the limits of your 


depth of field. x 


THE AWARD OF THE PROGRESS MEDAL OF THE ROYAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY TO MR. ALFRED WATKINS. 


T name of Alfred Watkins must be known to every reader 
of THE A. P. AND P. N., and very few photographers, we 
fancy, will question the justice of the award. No man has 
done more to simplify the mysteries of exposure and develop- 
ment. He brought out in 18до the earliest exposure meter that 
contained in itself both actinometer and calculating rules. This 
meter is still in use to-day; modified forms of meter embody- 
ing the same idea were introduced in 1892 and 1894. In the 
latter year Mr. Watkins began to publish some of his work on 
development. He discovered the relation between the time of 
first appearance of the image and the total duration of develop- 
ment, upon which his system of factorial development is based 
(see “ Development,” THE A. P. AND P. N., November 23). 
This subject was dealt with fully in a paper read before the 
R. P. S. in February, 1895. 

In 1899 the use of a separate exposed strip for more con- 
venient observation of the first appearance was pointed out in 
THE A. P. AND P. N., July 5. The following year, in a paper 
read before the Royal Photographic Society, he drew attention 
to the steeper gradation given by an exposure made through a 
red screen, compared with an exposure through blue, when 
both were developed for the same time in a quinol developer, 
E the unsuitability of this developer for three-colour 
work. 

Following up the investigations of Ferguson and Howard 
upon the effect of temperature on the time of development, he 
has worked out a complete system of thermo-development. He 
has long classified plates according to their speed; with the 
advent of this recent method he has taken note of their varying 
rapidity in development. His latest invention is a thermometer, 
scaled to give the time of development against the column of 
mercury when a standard developer is used; in this case the 
varying developing rapidity of the plate is adjusted by dilution 
of the developer. ы 57 Е. М. 


Platinotype Paper.—All amateurs who have hitherto not 
attempted printing in platinotype on account of cost will be 
pleased to note that a special offer 15 made to readers of THE 
А. P. AND Р. М. to supply a complete trial outfit for making 
prints in this exquisite process. Ten pieces of platinotype paper, 
necessary chemicals, and book of instructions will be sent post 
free for one shilling. Application should be made without 
delay to the Platinotype Company, 22, Bloomsbury Street, Lon- 
don, W.C., mentioning THE A. P. AND Р. М. An illustrated 
booklet dealing fully with platinotype printing will be sent 
gratis and post free. 
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Reviewing the first number of The Leeds Camera Club Monthly 
the Yorkshire Weekly Post says: " At present there is no sign 
of either picture, padding, or paste. This is great praise for 
a new magazine." 


"What's Wrong with Trade?" is the title of a smartly 
written and illustrated booklet published by Carl Hentschel, 
Ltd., 182 and 184, Fleet Street, Е.С. Readers should write for 
a copy, which will be sent free. 


The Richmond Camera Club greatly enjoved the affiliation 
lantern lecture, “ Cape Beautiful," the work of the Cape Town 
Photographic Society. Their brief comment that the title 15 
none too flattering is to the point. 


The Levenshulme and District A.P.S. Postal Club have a few 
vacancies for new members. Particulars will be sent to anyone 
sending a postcard to the hon. secretary, Mr. А. Е. Braham, зо, 
Marley Road, Levenshulme, Manchester. 


A telephoto lens and camera, constructed on an entirely new 
principle, is announced by the Countess Camera Works, Stutt- 
gart, for whom Messrs. Sherwood and Seldt, of 15, Mount 
Pleasant, E.C., are the London agents. 


Mr. H. Nash, who for three years has been manager of Photo 
Supplies, Ltd., 18, High Street, Cardiff, has now accepted an 
engagement with Messrs. Marion and Co., 22, Soho Square, І.оп- 
don, W., as head of one of their departments. 


An interesting and beautiful series of life-motion studies of 
flowers and leafage, diversified by the action of hght and given 
in natural colours, is now included in the Kinemacolor display 
given at the Palace Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


The fifth international congress of photography will be held 
at Brussels this year. Mr. Chapman Jones and Dr. С. E. К. 
Mees will represent Great Britain. Further particulars are 
obtainable from the former at 11, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 


The committee of the Whitley District Camera Club, at their 
meeting held on January 11, appointed Mr. Fred Race, 16, Bal- 
moral Gardens, Monkseaton, as their hon. secretary, to succeed 
Mr. A. B. Roxborough, who through pressure of other business 
felt compelled to resign the secretaryship. 


At the seventh annual meeting of the Balham Camera Club 
Мг. С. W. Coe was elected president for the year, and Messrs. 
F. Beard and J. S. Child (4, Montem Road, Forest Hill, S. E.» 
joint secretaries. Mr. Child will be glad te forward particulars 
to gentlemen desirous of becoming members. 


The Birmingham Photographic Societys annual exhibition 
will be held at the rooms of the Society of Artists, Birmingham, 
from February 26 to March 11 next. Entry forms, which can be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Stamp Wortley, то, New- 
hall Street, Birmingham, should be sent in before February 12. 


The December number of the Photo-Miniature deals with the 
subject of toning bromide and gaslight prints. At the present 
season of the vear, when such printing processes are in con- 
stant use, a little book of this nature should prove acceptable 
to amateur photographers. It will be found to contain many 
useful hints. 


* [n and Around Scarborough” is the title of a well-written 
and well-illustrated little booklet by Mr. F. A. Bridge, hon. 
secretary and treasurer of the Photographic Convention of the 
United Kingdom. Members of the forthcoming Convention at 
Scarborough should write Mr. Bridge at East Lodge, Dalston 
Lane, N.E., for a copy of this book. 


The usuai quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding preferred 
stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at the rate of ro per cent. per 
annum) upon the outstanding common stock of the Eastman 
kodak Company, of New Jersey, will be paid on April 1 to 
stockholders of record on February 28, 1010. 


The Photographic Society of Ireland's syllabus of the spring 
session includes the following :—January 28, some camera pic- 
tures of the Lake of Lucerne, etc., Mr. J. Stuttard; February 
i1, flower photography, Mrs. Perry; February 25, rambles in 
Switzerland and Northern Italy, with a colour camera, Mr. 
Walter Scott; March 11, Bromoil, Mr. К. Benson. 
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FEDERATION 


Noles 6- CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Wake Up, 


There was only a moderate muster of dele- 
Yorkshire. 


gates from the societies forming the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union at the meeting on Satur- 
day, the 15th inst. Why this should be so is difficult to say, for 
the meetings are not killed by frequency; possibly the elections 
were responsible. President F. Atkinson was in the chair, and 
wished all present, and not present, a happy and prosperous 
New Year, particularly photographically. Small wonder, he 
could not resist uttering a wail—a fairly long one—about the 
decadence of lantern slide making in Yorkshire. It appears he 
had heard of, or perhaps seen, the very poor response in the 
lantern slide section. ne feels some diffidence in speaking of 
the slide set before it is about, but it is hinted that not only 
quantity but quality is disappointing. The suggestion went 
forth that officers should whip up their members another year. 
Perhaps they did this year, or possibly tried to do, and the 
result was—well, disappointing. To be candid, Yorkshire wants 
something or someone to waken them up. 


Pictorial or It has been the practice for the circu- 
Scientific Slides. lating set of slides to be a mixture of 
all phases of photography, but the order 
has gone forth for a change in this respect, and next 
year the set will be divided into two sections, pictorial 
and scientific. Whether it is intended the two sections shall 
each go their own way I cannot say, but at all events it will 
have the merit of a change from the ordinary conglomeration 
of subjects 


Who will be 
' the President ? 


Previous reference has been made to 
the method of election of officers in the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union—by ballot. 
It is a good rule, working well, with no reason for a 
change. This year, however, the retiring president has created 
a precedent, and from the chair nominated his successor, and 
whilst the election will be, as usual, subject to the ballot, it 
is hoped that all delegates will support the gentleman he named. 
He is deservedly popular, having served the Union faithfully 
and well in the past, and his name— well, it is known locally 
and nationally. With these observations I leave it to the ballot. 


The Annual The meeting was mainly called to fix upon 
Meeting at the date and place of the annual meeting 
Halifax. and excursion. The place for the annual 


meeting is on the invitation of a society, and 
for this year it is to be at Halifax, on Saturday, April 23. Тһе 
arrangements may be safely left in the hands of the Halifax 
Camera Club, with the assurance of a good time in store. 
Amongst the attractions, I hear, there is to be an exhibition 
at three in the afternoon, tea at half-past four, and the general 
meeting for business matters at six in the evening. 


Who Said “What arrangements will there be for 
ud lo ar. tea?" meekly asked a delegate, and imme- 
diately the air was charged with electricity, cor- 
dite, dynamite, or other fearful explosive, at that awful word 
“tea.” If you want some fun at a Yorkshire delegates’ meet- 
ing just mention that word, and it has the same effect as “ Rats " 
to a fox-terrier. I know my friend will pardon the simile, but, 
all the same, he will shake the one who mentions it just as 
keenly. The secretary told how utterly impossible it was to 
get replies from societies ordering their tea, and he having 
to make some guarantee, or meet the wrath of the landlady, or, 
worse still fer tears. A delegate from Shoddyopolis sym- 
pathised with the secretary, and drew a pathetic picture of Mr. 
Clough and the weeping eighteen stones avoirdupois locked 
in each other's arms, and the end was—you order your own 
tea from an official list of menus. 


Yorkshire Annual 
Excursion. 


The next bone of contention was the ren- 
dezvous for the annual excursion. Mr. 
Howdill pointed out the charms of Scar- 
borough, with Mr. Bingley presiding over the  Photo- 
graphic Convention, but the delegates would have none 
of it. Likewise supporters were found for Ilkley, Bolton 
Abbey, Knaresboro’, and Hardcastle Crags, but these were all 
out-voted in favour of Ripon and Fountains Abbey, which won 
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easily. It is a charming place for a photographic excursion, but 
can all societies reach it in the half-day? It is hoped that such 
arrangements can be made as to ensure a better attendance 
than obtained at Grassington last year. In the meantime, book 
Saturday, June 18, for the Union excursion to Ripon and Foun- 
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tain Abbey. Other matters came up, but of these comment is 
deferred. 
Still Why? If I was out on a hair-splitting competition 


on terms, I might still remind friend Baird, 
of the Scottish Salon, that “all photographers resident in Scot- 
land " are still * Scottish photographers," and suggest that the 
implied concession to ' quite a number of British exhibitors 
annually " is the somewhat tardy result of the fact that it cannot 
be helped, as many of the Britishers—being resident north of the 
Tweed—are possibly members of the Scottish Federation. 
Mr. Baird's letter in the last issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. does 
not, however, answer the question “ Why?” 
Clouds and the “Clouds and the weather" have to be 
Weather. considered by the photographer as part of 
his outfit, if he is pictorially inclined, and, 
of course, the Sheffield member who 15 not is the exception 
which proves the rule. To know more of this interesting sub- 
ject, an expert from Leeds was sought by the Shefheld Photo- 
graphic Society, and delighted, I hear, they were with the expo- 
sition of the subject by Mr. A. E. Hassé, who, prefacing his 
remarks with a description of the formation and growth of the 
meteorological office, then dealt fully with the methods of pre- 
paring weather forecasts, and forecasting weather from the 
appearance of clouds. 
The Lantern at Тһе last meeting of the Portsmouth Camera 
Portsmouth. Club was extremely interesting, for really so 
little is known by the average club member 
of the manipulation of the lantern that one can well imagine 
how it came to be known as the “ magic lantern.” Even at this 
advanced period of club life it is still looked upon with con- 
siderable awe and fear that it will some night go up. Mr. J. С. 
Thempson, the secretary, has restored confidence at Portsmouth 
by a simple explanation of how it is constructed and used, with 
the various forms of projection. 
Social Function Whist drives are now a recognised social 
at Walton. function in many photographic societies. At 
the Walton Photographic Society a very suc- 
cessful one was held on the 12th inst., when the prizes were 
pictures by members of the society. А series of excellent com- 
petitions are being arranged by this go-ahead society, with silver 
and bronze medals for awards. 


A New Year's Mr. Bale Riders New Year's message to 
Message. the members of Catford and Forest Hill 
Photographic Society was a well-reasoned 


paper on * Art and the Camera." He endeavoured to impress 
upon them that before they impressed an image upon paper 
they should first impress an image on themselves, and then 
seek to reproduce іп a simple and direct manner the impres- 
sion they themselves received. In the discussion that followed 
Mr. Arbuthnot enforced the lesson, and, although admitting 
that he had been an arch-faker, considered it desirable to obtain 
all effects by straight photography whenever possible. Mr. 
Pvne also stated that the charm of photography was in the fact 
that there was no finality, and there was always something in 
front calling for greater efforts and higher aims. 
The Midland The Midland Photographic Federation 
Federation Slides. slides for 1909 were sent to the Derby Photo- 
graphic Society recently for exhibition, and 
were criticised by Мг. С. Barrow Keene. А local news report 
says, “ Опе could not but feel sorry for the task set Mr. Keene, 
although he was quite alive to the difficulties he had to face, 
and his criticisms were very good. The slides in the majority 
of cases were only moderate.” If the above criticism 1з not a 
greatly exaggerated one, one cannot see why the Midland 
Federation allowed such а deplorably bad set to go out. Not 
having seen the set, 1 am inclined to back the judgment of the 
Midland Federation judges, and suggest the report was hastily 
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A Good Year at The annual meeting of the Nelson Camera 


Nelson. Club was as successful as the secretary's re- 
port, in spite of  uníavourable climatic 
conditions. A bigger subscription list, the club room newly 


decorated, a new heating apparatus, and the third place in the 
Blackburn and District Alliance Club competitions, are features 
that naturally the club feels proud of achieving, not to 
mention a balance in hand of nearly Z4. Mr. A. Smith was 
elected president, and Mr. F. Hartley secretary. Another New 
Year resolve was to start the meetings funciually at a quarter 
to eight. 


Stockport Exhibition. From an account which has reached me, 
the fifteenth annual exhibition of the 
Stockport Photographic Society is another success. The Mayor 
of Stockport opened the show on the 4th inst., at the Art room 
of the Stockport Technical School, and complimented the 
society on the display they had made. The pictures include 
examples of all the processes from bromide to oil, quite up to 
the usual standard in quality, one picture more than last year 
in number, with no startling innovations. Lantern lectures were 
given each evening, and no doubt the exhibition will add to 
the existing membership, which, by the way, I believe, stands 
at 150, and all the advantages of membership with this up-to- 
date society are to be had for a five-shilling subscription. 


In Mexico. At the Leeds Photographic Society Dr. 
Tempest Anderson, B.A., F.G.S., recently 

gave a brilliant account of his experiences in Mexico. Amongst 
other details he said: Mexico possesses a civilisation entirely 
its own, and a culture and refinement equal to that of any 
European nation. Its cities are arranged and laid out upon a 
magnificent plan. The streets and thoroughfares are wide and 
imposing, the buildings handsome, and the monuments beau- 
tiful. The churches, of which there are a great number, are, 
as a rule, splendid buildings, enriched with a wealth of carving, 
every detail being carried out with the greatest care. The 
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houses are built generally round four sides of a square, in 
which semi-tropical plants flourish in great luxuriance. Nearly 
all the buildings are white, the great idea being to protect 
them as much as possible from the heat. In the streets and 
open places, trees and vegetation are carefully preserved for the 
same purpose. No dogs are allowed to wander alone, and one 
occasionally sees a notice: * Dogs at large will be shot." Every 
town has its theatre and its bull ring, the galleries of which 
are capable of seating many thousands of spectators. Опе of 
the most interesting places in the City of Mexico is the Museum 
of Antiquities. These are for the most part strangely carved 
stones, idols, etc., and from them we can glean something of 
the past history of the Ancient Aztecs. The serpent was ap- 
parently an object of great veneration, and human sacrifices 
were undoubtedly offered. The country is very vast, miles and 
miles being almost desert, and supporting only masses of sem:- 
tropical growth, rough grasses, aloes, and cactus. 


Mr. С. J. T. Walford presided over the 
eighth annual general meeting of this flourish- 
ing society on January 15, when the officers for 
1910 were elected as follows:— President, The 
Mayor of the Borough ; vice-presidents, Messrs. E. H. Draper, 
C.C., J.P., William Gregson, Jos. Hitchcock, and Councillor 
Osborne; treasurer, Mr. H. Cole; auditor, Mr. F. Innon:; 
consul, Mr. D. Scott ; lanternist, Mr. C. A. Chandler ; delegates 
to affiliation, Messrs. Archer and Walford; committee, Miss 
Bell, Miss Durham, Mrs. Cole, Messrs. Crumplen, Franzmann, 
Higgins, and Walford; secretary, John Archer. Prizes won in 
club competitions were handed over to the winners, Miss Jehring 
and J. Archer for lantern slides, and to Miss Neale and Mr. 
Franzmana for prints. Seven new members were next elected, 
and several prizes for тоо competitions promised by Miss 
Jehring, Messrs. Cole, Franzmann, Powell, and Walford. The 
exhibition, with open classes, was announced for March 28 to 
April 1 next, the judge being Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A. 


Southend-on-Sea 
Photographic 
Society. 
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To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHoTOGRAPHIC NEws. 


LADY MEMBERS OF SOCIETIES. 


S1R,—I have recently been engaged in sorting out those photo- 
graphic societies and camera clubs that admit ladies into their 
membership from those that do not, and I must express my 
surprise on finding that the latter form the majority. I should 
be very glad through the medium of your valuable paper to 
enquire why this is so. 

I may add that some of the societies who deprive them of 
membership receive them as visitors to the meetings.—Yours 
truly, P. FREDK. VISICK. 

Brockley, S.E. 


THE PERNICIOUS PLAQUE. 
S1R,—] have just received a plaque that was awarded me at 
a recent large exhibition in the North of England, and if ever 
I had апу leanings towards '' pot-hunting," this 15 quite suff- 
cient to kill the last vestige of a desire. Never again will I 
pay my entrance fee to run the risk of receiving such an award. 
To describe the plaque, it measures 93 by 5 in., there is ап 
ungraceful, ill-balanced, badly moulded female figure, swathed 
round with unclassical draperies ; the left arm is raised, holding 


— h] 


an oval frying pan—or it may be a kind of hand mirror; in 
the right arm is a bundle of what may be intended for palm 
leaves. ‘The figure is surrounded by a sort of pseudo classical 
(and very bad at that) frame, and there is an inscription in one 
corner, “То hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature.” 

The plaque is cast in some metal partly of copper, and it 
is so thin that I can easily bend and break it in my fingers, the 
top left-hand corner is missing (through bad casting), and at 
the back are soldered on two bolts with nuts, so that it may 
be riveted to one's doorpost! And lastly, it is varnished— 
actually varnished to keep it from tarnishing! 

If English pictorial photography be indeed stagnant, or in a 
bad way, as there has been some suggestion lately, then the 
giving of such awards as a token of merit is surely sufficient 
to help it in the wrong direction, to discourage artist workers 
from sending to competitive exhibitions. 

How can any pictorial photographer, sufficiently artistic to 
win the commendation of a well-known judge, cherish such an 
inartistic award? One does not want a great door plate as a 
prize, or a tombstone, except that it may perhaps serve as an 
awful warning never to compete again. Why cannot the 
organisers of our English exhibitions obtain some such beauti- 
ful little plaques, artistically designed and exquisitely executed, 
as are usually given at French, Belgian, German, and Aus- 
trian exhibitions, something that may be a delight to possess, a 
“joy for ever’’—not an eyesore, а coffin plate to bury one's 
aspirations with? 

1] 1 want any more medals, I will send my pictures abroad 
for competition.—Sincerely yours, BERTRAM PARK. 


WISHAW EXHIBITION. 


HE sequence of annual “arts and crafts" exhibitions, 

broken last year by the presence of the Salon, was resumed 
at New Year time by the Wishaw Association. The photo- 
graphic section was well supported, over 240 entries being for- 
ward. Тһе judges were Dan Dunlop, S. P. F. Judge, and A. H. 
Allan, Edinburgh. The committee, ever on the outlook for 
something new, banished the medal of plaque and substituted 
loving cups and Burton bowls as awards. ‘The general excel. 
lence of the exhibits was noticeable rather than any single out- 
standing work. The colour work of Samuel Manners, London 
(for his “ Peaches" he received one ot the quartette of loving 
cups awarded in that section), came in for much attention; in 
the open class the other awards were gained by James McKissack, 
Glasgow, with * Salmon Fishers”; B. B. Mewburn, Sunder- 


land, with ‘ Grief," a rather ambitious essay in the nude; and 
W. C. S. Ferguson, “The Ferry Boat," one of the exhibits at 
the London Salon. In the open lantern slide class the “ loving 
cups" were awarded to Alfred Bracewell, Bradford; Wm. A. 
Clark, Birmingham; and Alfred Taylor, Whalley, Lancs. In 
the class confined to associates of the Scottish Federation Bur- 
ton bowls went to W. H. Lindsay, Hamilton, and W. C. S. 
Ferguson, Glasgow. Samuel Oram, Grangemouth, and Dr. 
Mckeat, Motherwell, won the prizes in the novice class. The 
members’ classes showed a good average of work. 

Messrs. Marion, London, lent a selection of their prize prints, 
the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle sent their panel of prints, 
and “Reid of Wishaw” sent ten Highland scenes. Altogether 
the seventh Wishaw show must be written down a success. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespon- 
dents of ыс, interest to our readers will be 
dealt with weekly on this page. In order to 
relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but 
each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITI- 
; CISM, and INFORMATION will be íreely given, and 

ndents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All 

qu and prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR 

HOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52. Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
marked “ Query” or “ Criticism" on the outside. 


Lens Stops. 
I have a lens marked thus :— 
40 30 20 10 7 
i | Г. Se | 
| | | | | 
32 8 4 2 I 
Will you please tell me what they mean, and how they 
correspond with the F numbers on other lenses, etc? 
T. S. (Fulham). 


We presume you know already that in order to ascertain the 
relative time of exposure value of any two stops on the same 
lens we merely have to square the F number of these two 
lenses. If, now, we square the numbers in the top row, we get 49, 
тоо, 400, goo, 1,600. We may as a sufficiently near approximation 
put 50 in place of 49; then dividing them all by 1o we get 
5, IO, 40, go, 160; and again by 5 we get 1, 2, 8, ї8, 32; 
You will now see that the numbers in the top row are the F 
values, and those in the bottom row are the relative time values. 
In your figures there is nothing given under 30, but you now 
see that the corresponding time value is 18. Again, there is 
nothing over the time value 4, but it is easy to see that the 
corresponding stop number would be 14 (and a negligible frac- 
tion). 


Copying Print. 
I have a highly glazed P.O.P. print, from which I want 
to make a negative same size as print. (1) How can I cal- 
culate the distance of lens from print, etc.? (2) What is the 
best light? (3) Must I treat the print in any way to avoid 
reflection? E. M. C. (Hyde Park). 


Fix the print up flat against a wall, so that light from a side 
window falls on it at an angle of about half a right angle, 1.е., 
45 deg. Rack out the camera so that the lens is distant from 
the focussing screen just double the focal-length of the lens. 
This will give you a “life size” image on the focussing screen. 
Arrange the camera so that the lens is opposite the centre of 
the print, with the axis of the lens perpendicular to the wall. 
Take care that the focussing screen is truly vertical. Having 
arranged the camera so as to get the centre of the picture sharp 
with the largest stop, now remove the lens and focussing 
screen, and look through the camera at the picture, and see 
if any of the objects (e.g., pictures, other windows, etc.) in 
the room are reflected by the surface of the print, and if so, of 
course, such objects must be removed or covered over. Bright 
diffused daylight indoors is best in such a case as the one 
you mention. Do not attempt to treat the surface of the print 


in any way. 


Paramidophenol. | 
Can you give me one or two formule? If possible, I should 
like one for a concentrated solution to be used similarly to 
rodinal? J. J. F. (Amroth). 


(1) Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 4 02., soda carbonate 
2 oz., paramidophenol 100 gr. (2) Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 
4 Oz., lithium carbonate 2 drams, paramidophenol 2 drams, 
(3) (A) Water то oz., paramidophenol тоо gr.; (B) water 10 02., 
soda sulphite 4 oz., soda carbonate j oz. Use one part of A, 
with one, two, or three parts of B, according as the exposure 
has been over, medium, or under. (4) Water т о2., paramido- 
phenol 3 gr., 10 per cent. acetone solution 80 minims, soda 
sulphite тоо gr. (5) (A) Water 10 oz., paramidophenol 50 gr. ; 
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(B) water то oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., potass. carbonate т OZ.. 
Use equal parts of A and В. (6) Water 36 oz., paramidophenol 
25 gr., soda sulphite 2 drams, soda carbonate 3 drams. (7) Im 
5 oz. water dissolve 1} oz. potass. metabisulphite, then add ł oz. 
paramidophenol. Now add to this a saturated solution of caustic 
soda a few drops at a time, stirring briskly, until the precipitate 
formed is just redissolved. For use, add from 15 to 30 minims 
of this to one ounce of water. Perhaps No. 7 may meet your 
needs as a strong stock solution. No. 6 is suitable for stand 
development, and takes about half an hour at temperature ба 
deg. F. No. 3 is a convenient form for general use. 


Mounting Prints on Glass. 
I wish to mount some prints face down on some glass 
paper weights, so that the picture is seen through the glass. 
How can this be done? A. G. T. (Clifton). 


Weigh out 4 oz. of photographic gelatine. Soak this in cold 
water (10 oz.), in a pudding basin, for an hour or so, then place 
the basin on the oven top, so that it may be slowly warmed. 
Stir the contents from time to time, but do not apply more heat 
than is necessary to dissolve the gelatine thoroughly. Now 
add one drop (no more) of carbolic acid, and stir thoroughly for 
a minute or two. Select a deep photographic dish (a size larger 
than the print), and warm this by filling it with hot water at 
about 130 deg. F. Into this dish filter (through fine muslin) the 
gelatine solution. In the solution place the print (previously 
hardened either by chrome alum or formaline) for, say, five 
minutes. Now immerse the glass paper weight. Bring the print 
and glass together under the surface of the fluid—guarding against 
enclosing air-bells between the two—and slowly withdraw them in 
contact. Then pass a squeegee over the back of the print, and 
wipe the face and sides of the glass with a sponge dipped in 
warm water. Then allow the print to dry in situ. 


Acid Fixing Bath for Plates and Paper. 
Why cannot the same bath be used for plates and paper? 
Can you give a practical formula that will do for both? 
G. H, W. (Ealing). 


There is no coherent reason why the same bath should not 
be used both for plates and paper. It is customary to dilute 
the bath for use with paper. This is based on the idea that as 
the solution can attack the sensitive film from both back and 
front it need not be so strong; but there is not very much to 
be said for this contention. Anything between three and six 
ounces of hypo per pint of water is a practical proportion, or 
a plain hypo bath. If an acid bath is required, all one need do 
is to add from quarter to half ounce of either potassium or 
sodium metabisulphite. It is contended by expert chemists that 
an extra strong hypo, e.g., anything beyond six ounces per 
pint, does not act so quickly or efficaciously as three to six 
ounces per pint. Moreover, the extra strong bath is likely to 
induce blisters. 


Diagrams for Class Work. 

І require a number of copies of a diagram (in line), and 

shall be glad to know the easiest and cheapest way of pro- 

ducing them from а 12 by 1:0 negative. 

G. E. H. (Swindon). 
In 2 ounces of water dissolve roo grains of ammonio-citrate 

of iron. Weigh out 4o grains of potassium ferricyanide (red 
prussiate) crystals, put them in a cup, add an ounce or two of 
water, give the cup a swirl round once or twice, and pour off 
the liquid at once. Then add these (ruby red) crystals to the 
above iron solution. When dissolved, take a bit of quite clean 
soft sponge, and evenly coat good quality thin, hard-surface 
drawing paper with the mixture. Dry in front of a fire (with 
blinds down in the day-time). Then print in daylight until the 
parts under the clear glass are a dark olive green. The print 
is now developed in plain water if the water is not alkaline. 
But as tap water often is alkaline, it is a wise precaution to 
add a drop or two of sulphuric acid per pint, or, better still, 
a crystal of citric acid about the size of a large pea. The re- 
sulting print should be blue lines on a white ground. Nothing 
is gained by washing beyond the stage when the ground is 
white. The print is now dried by hanging it up in a warm, airy 
place. 


Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom... Six months, 55. 5d. Twelve months, 108. rod. 
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«e> A Wicked 


Plotter. 

Those who were fortunate enough to attend Mr. А. H. Blake's 
lecture at the Royal Photographic Society stood on the very 
brink of hearing a shocking revelation. Mr. F. C. Tilney it 
was who suggested that some wicked genius was abroad, whis- 
pering into the ears of innocent people that there was a slump 
in pictorial photography—and this while Tilney was still in the 
flesh, and while Tilney’s pungent criticisms were still leavening 
the photographic lump! The man who started the bogey on its 
run was not Mr. A. H. Blake. No, Mr. Blake was only to be 
pitied. Mr. Blake had only made the mistake of taking a 
journalistic enterprise seriously. All this talk about down-grade 
pictorialism was the merest flash in the pan—a crude bit of 
sensation-mongering which should deceive nobody.  Jour- 
nalistically, of course, he could not deny that it was good busi- 
ness : 

“Its human nature p’r’aps,—if so, 
Oh, isn’t numan nature low?” 


Never did a more valiant Jack set out for the lair of a more 
ambiguous giant. ' Who is at the back of all these letters in 
THE A. P. AND P. N.?" asked Mr. Tilney. “Who originated 
all these jaundiced v:ews about photography?” (Sten‘o:ian cries 
of “Мате!” “Let us have him!” etc.). “You all know the 
answer," Mr. Tilney went on. (A pause.) ''And since you all 
know it," he said as he sat down, “there is no need for me to 
tell it you." Rea.ly, to quote Sir W. S. Gilbert again, 


“This young man expresses himself 
In terms too deep for me." 


Wantec. 


The suggestion is being made іп certain quarters that summer 
schools should be established in which photographers could 
study landscape or figure-work under the guidance of competent 
painter-teachers. Already the members of the Paris Photo-Club, 
who have among them some of the finest photographers 
in the world, are, in many cases, taking lessons once a week 
from a painter and etcher. 1 have been favoured with some 
telling “ads.” of the kind we may presently see in this 
journal :— 


EAL LIVE ARTIST could train a select number of 
photographic pupils for a consideration. Expressly 
stipulates, however, that all photographic jargon be avoided 
in his presence. Does not know anything of lens stops and 
shutter speeds, and does not want to.—Letters only, Z., 
Whistler Studios, Chelsea. 


RTIST OF LIVELY DISPOSITION 15 organising a 

landscape school in Brittany next summer. Would be 
glad to include one or two photographers. Artist wears a 
velvet coat, and cultivates a lisp. Bridge, evenings.— 
Write, etc. 


PECIAL OFFER.—Artist of naïveté and distinction, 
but shy and elusive, offers to give lessons on Art prin- 
ciples.—Address, “ Wonderchild," Office of this Journal. 


O PHOTOGRAPHERS.—Study Art on business lines. 
Artist, with commercial experience, has centrally situ- 
ated studio available for classes. Moderate fees. Large 
assortment of models. All branches of Art taught. Special 
course on “ How to Make Art Рау.” Telephone, Bohemia, 1. 


Feathery Flakes. 

Occasionally we hear the housewife's assurance that “eggs is 
eggs," but equally necessary is it to be told when snow is 
snow, because sometimes, if I am to believe an interesting 
article on “Snow Photography" in a contemporary, snow is 
the other thing. Slightlv condensed, the main points in the 
aforesaid article come to these: (1) Wait for a snowfall (this 
is almost essential); (2) always remember that the best picture 
of snow is the one that looks most like snow ; (1! if you desire 
to show the snow in the act of falling, take a snap-hot, other- 


wise there will be no snowflakes in the picture, but do not take 
too much of a snapshot, otherwise there will be nothing at all 
in the picture. И is comparatively easy to steer safely between 
the icy Scylla and the blizzardly Charybdis instanced in the 
last item, but the real difficulty is to get snow that is like 
snow. All is not snow that glitters, and the kind that is wanted 
for picture-making will not ape the monotony of my collar on 
Sundays, nor of mv spctless soul at all times. I would suggest 
that, instead of fiddling with a camera, the man who wants 
to produce fine photographs of a snowfall should first take a 
shovel, and after a spell of hard labour he will find that the 
lens gives a picture of the snow as full of gentle shadows and 
nuances as the heart of artists could desire. Incidentally, he 
will have exercised his muscles, and served the purposes of art 
and of utility at the same time. 


Its Little Day. 


A few people in New York are getting up a pother because 
a portrait of the immortal Washington, woven in silk, has been 
removed from its place of honour in the city hall, on the 
ground that it is not a work of art. The women of Lyons 
worked it laboriously on their looms fifty vears ago, and the 
forefathers of the present-day New Yorkers raved about it, and 
thought they were glorifying fine art, when all the time they 
were only glorifying machinery. Now a mere committee has 
turned its face to the wall. The moral seems to be that the 
art of one generation mav be the nuisance of the next. Photo- 
graphy is rather too young to have had much experience of 
time's whirligigs, and even the most outré amongst us still 
pays lip-homage, at any rate, to H. P. Robinson, and attempts 
to work up an ecstasy over D. O. Hill. Yet I know of at least 
one Philistine who thinks Hill very much over-rated, and sug- 
gests that he was only a stop-gap last year at Pall Mall. Fifty 
years hence, and who can tell how time may have exalted or 
humbled the reputations of to-day? Let the men in the stalls 
allow this thought to temper their pride, and the men in the 
back seats bathe themselves in its consolation. We are all 
liable to make mistakes. 


The Judgment. 


Sometimes the much-criticised picture-maker feels resentment 
because the man who is so ready with his criticism himself 
produces nothing at all. ''You critics pronounce your judg- 
ments with great finaliiv," said a tortured man the other night, 
' yet vou have never used a camera in your life.” “True, my 
dear fellow," said the other. '' Nor did I ever lay an egg, but 
1 hope I know а bad one when I taste it." 


The Platinum Gourmet. 


News comes of a wee tim rous beastie which feeds on the 
surface of platinum prints, with disastrous effect to the work 
of art, and only benefit to its own constitution. This reminds 
me of the horrid horde of microbes which ruined our friend 
Frederick H. Evans's magnificent collection of Cristoid nega- 
tives of foreign castles, and caused much gnashing of teeth. 
When a mere pinhole or two causes me to protest against the 
fates, I try to remember that awful tragedy. 


I wili tell the sad story of Evans, 

On whom fell the wrath of the heavens— 
I will tell it you, will I? . 
. . Anyhow, some bacilli 

Rather put things at 6's and 7's. 


Returning from far Coromandel, 

Quite laden with film-negs (all Sandell), 
Ні- views were each chewed 
By this gluttonous brood, 

lo whom f... s can not hold a candle. 


So if vou would laugh and grow fat, oh 
Remember poor Evans's chateaux ; 

Your negs might be worse, 

And 105 use;e-s to curse 
When things, so to speak, frennent les gateaux. 
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THE SENTINEL. By H. E. Anson. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


Tiis picture is on view at the Exhil ition of Affiliatron Prints, 35, Russel Square, ИТО, 
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THE BROOK. By W. J. HART. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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МАМСҮ РРЕТТҮ. By D. P. BLADES. 


Awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition 
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The report and statement of accounts of the Royal 
Photographic Society for the year ending December 31, 
1909, will probably be regarded as satis- 
THE R. Р. 8. factory when presented at the annual 
VEAR; general meeting on February 8. The 
membership roll shows that 123 new mem- 
bers have joined the society, or a net increase of twenty- 
seven. We expect there will be many who will want to 
know why eighty-eight members, or nearly ten per cent. 
of the total membership, have resigned during the year. 
It is notable, however, that the exhibition account shows 
a balance of 4,50 on the right side, although the re- 
ceipts were 4140 less than the previous year. This 
appears to be due to retrenchments in various directions. 
It is worthy of note also that the income and expendi- 
ture account, as a whole, shows a credit balance of 47.22, 
and it will be seen that the cost of maintaining the 
society and carrying on the work has been brought 
within 4,28 of the ordinary revenue, apart from that de- 
rived from the exhibition. It is greatly to the credit of 
the executive that the whole of the transfer of the 
society’s house, from No. 66 to No. 35, Russell Square, 
with its greater accommodation, longer lease, and other 
advantages, has been accomplished without any cost 
whatever to the society. 
е е в 


The second coupon for the new fortnightly competi- 
tion for Record and Survey prints is given in this issue. 
The result of the first com- 

THE RECORD AND SURVEY petition will be announced 
COMPETITION. next week. The conditions 

of the competition are simple. 

A prize of half-a-guinea's worth of photographic 
materials is offered every fortnight for the best record 
photograph sent in. Prints should, if possible, be in a 
permanent process, such as platinotype or carbon, and 
should not be smaller than half-plate size, but may be 
as large as the competitor chooses. Full particulars and 
technical data should be given concerning the prints, and 
there is no limit to the number of prints which may be 
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—*“ The Westering Sun," бу F. Bolton 


e P. H3 p. 120 


sent in; but each print must be accompanied by the 
special coupon which will be published in alternate issues 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. The winning prints will be 
reproduced in THE А. P. AND P. N., and when a sufh- 
cient number have been collected, the originals will be 
exhibited at the A. P. Little Gallery. They will finally 
be handed over to the National Photographic Record 
Association for their British Museum collection. Prints 
for the second competition should reach the office of THE 
A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C., on or before 
February 8. Envelopes and packages should be 
marked '' Record " outside. Unsuccessful prints will 
be returned if stamps are enclosed for the purpose. 
e е в 
The annual exhibitions of the South London Photo. 
graphic Society and the City of London and Cripplegate 
Photographic Society may be re- 
TWO NOTABLE garded as the two leading exhibi- 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS. tions in the metropolitan area 
between Christmas and the open- 
ing of the summer season. The South London Exhibi- 
tion has а world-wide reputation, and the famous 
society that organises it celebrates its coming of age this 
year. The exhibition will be held in the South London 
Art Gallery, Peckham Road, S.E., from March 5 to 
April 2. It was found on a previous occasion that a 
month was none too long to keep this show open, owing 
to the great attendance that it attracted. The exhibi- 
tion is free to the public. The entries for the South 
London close on Saturday, February 12. Entry forms 
are now ready, and obtainable from the hon. secretary, 
Н. Creighton Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, 5.Е. 
The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic 
Society's eleventh annual exhibition immediately pre- 
cedes South London, and will be held in the large hall 
of the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., from 
February 21 to 24, and arrangements have been made 
for pictures entered at both shows to be forwarded from 
Cripplegate to the South London free of cost. It is 
notable that this exhibition is the only one that is held 
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in the City of London. Entries close on February 4, 
and application should be made at once for entry forms 
to H. S. Cuming, 29, Sach Road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 
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The ideas of tele-vision conjured up by the enthusiasts 
who are just now devoting themselves so seriously to 
its solution are only beyond the limits af 
SEEING AT practicability because of the enormous ex- 
A DISTANCE. pense of the apparatus required. The list 
of men attempting to make an apparatus 
by which one can see over the telephone wires is grow- 
ing rapidly, and to the names of Rühmer, Sylvelli, and 
Belin we have now to add Rignoux and Fournier, and 
lastly the brothers Anderson. The last-named elec- 
tricians claim to have discovered a simple and satisfac- 
tory form of apparatus, and a very well-known firm of 
Paris engineers has bought up the system. The name 
of this firm is of such high standing that the smiles of 
critics who have made facetious observations on the well- 
intentioned efforts of Rühmer and others seem perhaps a 
little unjust. The idea of seeing a photographic image 
in one country of somebody standing before an appa- 
ratus in another country is, of course, one that appeals 
primarily to the sensationalist. But when the experi- 
mental work is in the hands of men of undoubted prac- 
tical abilitv, perhaps we may hope to see something of 
tele-vision realised during the next few vears. 
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A few weeks ago (January 18th last, р. 52) we pub- 
lished a short paragraph on retail prices of chemicals, 
and we endeavoured to make 
MORE ABOUT THE COST clear to our readers why it is 
OF CHEMICALS. that in remote districts rather 
high prices may be quite 
reasonably asked for chemical products that are not in 
general demand. It is also interesting to note the rc- 
markable reduction that has taken place in the price of 
photographic chemicals during the past fifty or sixty 
vears, and it is quite easy to trace this reduction by the 
price lists of Messrs. John J. Griffin and Co., whose first 
comprehensive price list of chemicals was, we believe, 
issued in 1844; but for our purpose it is more convenient 
to quote from Messrs. Griflin's special lists of photo- 
graphic chemicals, as bound up with the various editions 
of Hunt's Photography, published by them: the first 
edition of this work bearing the date 1851. Several 
editions of Hunt's Photography are before us as we 
write. Messrs. Griffin's list, as bound up with the 1851 
edition, quotes hyposulphite of soda at 4s. per pound, 
and bromide of potassium at 4s. per ounce, and on turn- 
ing to a list bound up with the 1853 edition, but itself 
dated March, 1852, the price of pyrogallic acid is given 
as Жі 8s. per ounce. 
o о в 


Our сору of Messrs. John J. Griffin and Co.’s fifty- 
eight years old, or 1852, catalogue of photographic 
apparatus has attached to 

A TEST PHOTOGRAPH SENT jt a leaflet in which the firm 
WITH EACH LENS. expresses willingness to 
supply a test photograph, 

taken with any lens: this test photograph serving as a 
guarantee of the quality and accurate adjustment of the 
lens. Considering the individual character of a high- 
class photographic lens, this method of demonstrating 
the quality may have its advantages, and considering 
the ease with which negatives can be taken nowadays, 
it would not be a matter of grcat expense to furnish two 
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negatives, one taken with the full aperture and the other 
with a small stop. It must be remembered, however, 
that at the present time it is frequently easy to arrange 
for a trial of an expensive lens before purchase. 
> ә е Ё 
That each individual optician makes the best of all 
is, of course, a foregone conclusion, just as in former 


davs the veteran sportsman, 
TO DISCOVER THE BEST Colonel Hawker, fully recog- 


ANASTIGMAT. nised that each individual gun- 
maker turned out the best 
weapons. The astute Colonel, however, went the round 


of the trade and casually enquired: '' But after yours, 
whose guns are next best? " Finding a consensus of 
opinion in favour of Manton as the maker of the next 
best guns, the Colonel drew his own conclusion. 
е ё ® 

A correspondent to the Journal de Rouen discusses 
the question of the boric acid hypo bath, which has 
been practically forgotten, and is 
certainly not in the general use it 
deserves. Possibly, as the writer 
referred to seems to think, it was 
originally put forward as a sort of general panacea 
foc all photographic ailments, and amateurs were 
inclined to be sceptical about its advantages. The 
advantages of a slightly acid fixing bath for many 
purposes do not, of course, need recapitulation; but 
it is well known that sulphurous acid is practi- 
cally the only agent used to produce the acidity. 
Boracic or boric acid is, however, a mild acid well suited 
for the purpose, and besides being very inexpensive, it 
is readily obtainable in a pure state owing to its large 
use by pharmacists. Itself only soluble to the extent of 
3 per cent. in water, a hypo solution will dissolve some- 
thing like 8 per cent., and a bath containing 6 oz. of 
hypo to the pint of water readily dissolves an ounce of 
boric acid, which is about the most suitable proportion 
to employ. This acidity is stated to suffice to neutralise 
whatever alkali the developer left in the film may con- 
tain, whilst it also acts favourably against, and aids the 
discharge of, the citric acid generally present in print- 
ing-out papers. 


THE BORIC ACID 
HYPO BATH. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN" 
NIGHTS. 


The relative advantages of many or few adjustments to the 
camera. ‘The camera without adjustments may be what the 
Americans term “ fool-proof,’ but it may give a picture out 
of focus, with an excess of foreground, or having any one of 
a long list of faults. A camera, on the other hand, having all 
the numerous adjustments, enables the careful and alert worker 
to avoid many defects, but in practice does it obviate more 
faults than it introduces? 

A discussion of this character will frequently become con- 
creted on the question whether a camera for general landscape 
work should be provided with a swing back or not, and at this 
stage it may be advantageously adjourned for a future occa- 
sion, when a champion can be found for each side: the advan- 
tages of after-correction—when necessary—being pitted against 
those of correction in the field. 

To varnish the negative, or not to varnish. Tendency of 
the unvarnished negative surface to absorb contaminations 
from the printing papers, as, for example, bichromate from 
carbon tissue or silver salts from printing-out paper. The con- 
tention that this can only happen if the paper 15 damp. Damp- 
ness, it must be remembered 1s only a question of degree, no 
paper, as ordinarily met with, being completely free from 
water. The contention that solids never act chemicallv on 
solids. This is not regarded by all chemists as an established 
fact, as the experiments of Spring and of Robert Austen sug- 
gest that even metals may alloy into each other when they are 
placed in contact. 
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By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C S., F.R.P.S. 


F all forms of lamp for the dark-room, the tank 
pattern is undoubtedly the most useful; those 
who are of an experimental turn of mind or 
who use a variety of plates, colour sensitive 

and otherwise, will find the tank lamp a great con- 
venience, as the colour of the illumination can be 
changed at will, and the maximum of light of any par- 
ticular colour can always be obtained. 

The most usual form of tank lamp is that shown in 
fig. 1. The lantern is shown to the left of the figure in 
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diagram form; it consists of a tin or Russian iron box, 
fitted with gas, oil, or preferably electric light, and in 
the front, grooves are provided, into which the tank, 
shown also in the figure, may be introduced. The tank 
consists of a case with glass front and back, and a 
screw valve to admit the liquid. This valve should be 
perforated, to allow the air to escape when the liquid 
expands owing to the heat of the lantern. It is usual 
to have two, or even three, tanks, so that each one can 
be filled with a different coloured liquid, as, for example, 
one for ordinary plate work, one for bromide paper 
work, and one for orthochromatic work. 

It has been fairly clearly established, from the prac- 
tical work of the last three or four years, that a safe 
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Fig. a. 

green light is the most satisfactory for ordinary plates, 
as well as being most comfortable for the eyesight. 
Many rapid plates have a decided tendency towards red 
sensitiveness, and when tested with the Сһартап- Jones 
plate tester give the red square slightly recorded, while 
the deep yellow is less pronounced; yellow-green gives 
with such plates practically no result, and hence a 
“ green safe-light ’’ is the safest to employ. 

Yellow illumination, similarly, is the favourite for 
bromide work and lantern-slide making, etc., as it is 
also for experimental work, such as making salted 
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DARK-ROOM TANK LAMPS. 


A practical article dealing with the tank form of 
dark-room lamp, and methods of preparing and testing 
' safe-lights. ” 


М Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Fhotographic News.’’ 
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paper, P.O.P. , ferro-prussiate, etc. Red, on the other 
hand, is essential for using orthochromatic plates, and 
on the choice of a really suitable red depends a good deal 
of the success of much orthochromatic work. 

How to Make the Solutions. 

The solutions used for filling the glass tanks must be 
easily prepared, and must not fade noticeably under the 
influence of warmth or light. The strength of the solu- 
tions will, of course, depend primarily on the width of 
the tank. Thus, if we require a one per cent. solution 
of potassium bichromate with a cell two inches deep, we 
should want a two per cent. solution for a tank one inch 
deep, and so оп. Then, again, as a solution evaporates 
it becomes more strongly coloured, hence the tank must 
be kept filled always to the same level by the addition of 
water. Glycerine has been found good for making the 
solutions, and if the dyes are completely soluble in it, 
and unaffected by it, it may be used with advantage, as 
the evaporation is almost negligible. 


The surest and most satisfactory means of 
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Fig. 3. 


the solutions is with the aid of the spectroscope, and, if 
possible, by means of a small spectrograph, with which 
photographic records of the absorption of a solution can 
be obtained. Messrs. Beck make a little prism-grating 
pocket spectroscope, which costs only half-a-guinea, and 
as it will split the D lines comfortably, it is a wonder- 
fully useful little instrument. Many scientific instru- 
ment makers supply a pocket compound-prism spectro- 
scope for about a sovereign, and it will be found almost 
indispensable when once obtained. 

The whole theory of these safe lights can be summed 
up in a few words, with the help of the diagram shown 
in fig. Suppose we represent the spectrum by the 
rectangular space shown, the violet end being at the 
left, the red at the right; let the region to which a plate 
is sensitive be the portion marked Бу the black space, 
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then the colour filter for the lamp can include any or all 
of that part of the spectrum represented by the white 
space. 
the plate even sensitive to the part shown by the dotted 
line. Then it would be safe to use for the lamp only 
the spectrum from RS to the right, instead of from PQ 
to the right. 

The absorptions of two useful filters are shown in 
fig. 3, against a scale showing the wave-lengths of the 
various spectrum colours. The conditions were as 
follows :— 

Exposure in Sanger-Shepherd spectrograph, 30 secs. ; 
development, with M.-O. at 70 degrees Fahrenheit, 
34 mins.; plates used, S.S. Series ‘‘ B’’ panchromatic, 
backed; illuminant, incandescent gas; width of filter, 
10 mm. | 

'" A” is a filter made of 1 per cent, tartrazine solu- 
поп; “В” contains one part of 1 per cent. tartrazine 
solution, one part of 1 per cent. naphthol green solu- 
tion, and fifteen parts of water. 

This is an excellent liquid for ordinary plates and 
rapid bromide papers, while the plain tartrazine is good 
for bromide or lantern-plate work. 

Influence of the Illuminant. 

Now, although no ultra-violet is recorded on spectro- 

graphing a certain light through the tartrazine filter, it 


INTENSIFICATION OF NEGATIVES WITH 
SULPHIDE. 


HE following intensifier gives no stain, 

but increases opacity very considerably. 
The well fixed and washed negative should be first soaked 
in clean water, then bleached in 


Mercurie CORPO элейди (esas NF CORR ады ыт 200 gr. 
EOC VERDE ИРАНЫ БУСА EE ар aras ME 20 OZ. 


When white right through, it is well washed and placed in 


Sodium sulphide 
Water 


The image is now a brown-black colour. 
then well washed and dried. 

If a slight general intensification only is required, mercury 
need not be employed as the bleacher. The following can be 
used for bleaching as in sulphide toning:— 


“ “е. ......шшг.:.....%..ш.ш.. е евеееееееееевеееовевоеововвевееввтвечв 


The negative is 


Potassium ferricyanide аас евьсе гневен 100 рт. 
Potassiunt -BoDIDION: 25% Муза» вс ыы актан 100 рт. 
Water ааа триялық ашан дары кезен қыш IO OZ. 


After washing, the sodium sulphide solution given above is 
applied, and the negative finally well washed. 


BLACKENING IRON ENLARGING LANTERN. 


Iron enlarging lanterns, if not used frequently or kept in a 
damp dark-room, frequently become rusty in parts. To reno- 
vate and blacken, the metal work should first be thoroughly 
cleaned with a little fine emerv powder well rubbed in with 
an oily rag. This should be entirely wiped off, and then rub 
on butter of antimony. This should also be well cleaned off, 
and the lantern finally polished with a dry cloth. 

An alternative method is to apply 


Sulphate Of ігоп ....... (erre ree en etae ner renean I OZ 

White адейи еы н RATE E abes rcl nae N I OZ 

Hydrochlorio йб ovarian pes 12 OZ 
Dissolve, and add 

MIB. SESE рн ЫДЫ Еа ызы 12 02. 


This should be mixed carefully in ап open jar, апа well 
cubbed over the iron with a bristle brush. When the metal is 
dark enough, dry off with fine sawdust, and then rub with 
linseed oil. 
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might be recorded if another illuminant were used; thus 
certain intense ultra-violet lines in the arc spectrum аге. 
not absorbed by it, and the use in addition of, say, the 
'* filter yellow ’’ of Meister, Lucius, and Brüning would 
be necessary. For gas, oil, or carbon-filament electric 
lamps, however, tartrazine is a sufficiently powerful and 
very useful dve. 

Lastly, to come to the solution for orthochromatic 
plates. The many advances made recently in colour- 
sensitising have made it necessary to consider the plates 
under three headings. First, the green-sensitive plates, 
whose added colour-sensitiveness barely extends to the 
yellow with normal exposure, and which are usually 
termed vellow-green-sensitive; for these a pure red light, 
extending from the deep red to about = 6,400, is safe. 
Second, the average panchromatic plate, for which only 
a dim red filter, admitting the extreme visible red, is 
permissible. Third, the better class of panchromatic 
plate, such as that of Wratten and Wainwright, the 
Sanger-Shepherd Series B, etc., for which absolute 
darkness is almost essential and certainly to be 
preferred. 

Titan scarlet (Baver), tartrazine and filter yellow K, 
or Titan scarlet and aurantia, give suitable filters; but it 
Is impossible to give a precise formula without knowing 
the plate for which the illumination is to be used. 


DIRECT PRINTS IN TWO COLOURS. 


The ollowing method of producin 
graphs in two colours by direct printing 1з 
practical, but its application is likely to be limited. 

A sheet of suitable paper is first coated with a substra- 
tum of gelatine, and then painted over with 
Ammonic-citrate of 


ITON ...........4..4....-...%%%4%5... 2 gr. 
SUNUN- ACE Soros e eod na tredo trata бабынан 6 minims 
WBLBD рым OS BERO Cospguedéenqs aste sads I OZ. 


When dry, expose under a negative for about the same time 
as ordinary P.O.P. The image appears of a reddish brown. 
The print is then washed and immersed in 

Potassium ferricyanide 


Di FerfoyNHIde asi Ai cape eas aske енын 2 gr. 
clero rec oc bbta Êê 6 minims 
оТ ЖЕМС КЕРИ АТЫ dgukbet pua E zoe ea LE A IEPENE I OZ. 


In this the light tones and high lights will turn blue first, 
while the shadows remain a warm brown. If well washed, the 
process can be stopped at this stage, and the colours remain 
permanent. If a landscape subject is attempted, the sky and 
other light tones will be blue, while trees, houses, etc., remain 


brown. 
A PLATINGTYPE DEVELOPMENT TIP. 


Platinum paper can be treated in various ways, one of the 
inost usual methods of printing being to have a certain amount 
of the platinum salt or salts in the paper, and the remainder 
in the developing solution. Whether made on these lines, or 
if all the platinum be contained in the paper, and development 
merely carried out with a soluble oxalate, some of the platinum 
salts—which are soluble in water.—will dissolve out during the 
immersion of the print in the developer. А method of pre- 
venting this loss of platinum, which is stated to effect a great 
economy, is described by L. L. Lewinsohn in the current issue 
of Photographische Korrespondenz ; the plan is very simple, and 
is applied to the method in which the paper and the developer 
each contains a proportion of the platinum salts. The paper 
is printed in the usual way, and developed in a rather weak 
solution for twenty to thirty seconds, till the print is saturated 
with developer; it is then quickly taken out, and held in a 
stream of steam, which almost instantaneously completes the 
development. It is then fixed and washed as usual. The 
soluble platinum salts have thus no time to dissolve out, and 
the economy effected 1s obvious. 
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ROM time to time 

we all make 
errors in the matter 
of development, i.e., 
carrying it a little too 
far or not quite far 
enough; the wish 
naturally arises that 
we might start the 
process over again and profit by the faulty experience. This 
can, to some extent, be done by converting the silver of our 
negative into some developable salt of silver and then re- 
developing. As the salt of silver is generally a bromide or 
chloride, the process is often called rehalogenising and re- 
developing. 

Outline of Process. 

The negative is immersed in the bleaching bath until the 
silver is converted into a bromide, chloride, etc. It is now 
well washed and exposed to day or artificial light, and then 
redeveloped. The whole process may be conducted from first 
to last in a room well lighted by artificial light, but I think 
too much daylight should be avoided. 


Reduction or Intensification. 
By stopping redevelopment at any assigned point we can 
make our new negative either more or less contrastful than 
the one with which we started. 


Halation, Fog, etc. 

The process is also very useful where we have halation or 
fog in the lower part of the gelatine coating, caused by light 
which has penetrated the coating and been reflected by the 
free surface of the glass. А similar kind of fog sometimes 
comes from holding up a negative near the dark-room lamp 
in order to look through the negative. If the plate is re- 
halogenised and a quick-acting redeveloper used, we can 
stop development just before it has penetrated to the lower- 
most layer. The plate is now put into a fixing bath, and 
this removes the rchalogenised, but not redeveloped, parts. 


General Application. 

The process is applicable not only to negatives, but to 
lantern slides and bromide paper positives. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that it opens out our powers not only 
с“ changing the light and shade contrasts, but also the colour 
of the image. 

Avoids Mercury Compounds. 

Although there is a good deal to be said in favour of the 
mercury method of intensification, there arc also some cogent 
arguments against it. The process under consideration 
avoids these by eliminating the use of mercury. 


Not a New Process. 

Like many of the present-day processes, it has been 
fathered by quite a number of different discoverers or 
inventors; but so far as my notes go, it would seem that 
Eder introduced it about 1880, 1.е., some thirty years ago. 


Rehalogenising (Bleaching) Formule. 
In 1899 I published the following formule (in “ The 
Perfect Negative "") : 
(1) Water, 1 о. ; hydrochloric acid, 12 minims; copper 
chloride, 12 gr. 
(2) Water, 1 oz. ; potass. bromide, 10 gr. ; chromic acid, 
2 gr. 
(3) Water, 1 oz. ; potass. bichromate, 6 gr. ; hydrochloric 
acid, 12 minims. 
(4) Water, 1 oz.; potass. bichromate, 10 to 50 gr.; 
potass. bromide, 5 to 50 gr. ; nitric acid, 3 to зо drops. 
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The following is given in the 1902 edition of the 
“Dictionary of Photography ” : 

(5) A: Water, 2 oz. ; calcium chloride crystals, 

147 gr. B: Water, 1} oz.; copper sulphate, 

249 gr. Dissolve separately, mix, and filter. 


The following have been gleaned from a great variety of 
sources : 

(6) Water, 1 о7.; potass. bichromate, 5 gr.; hydro- 
chloric acid, 12 drops; alum, 15 gr. 

(7) Water, 1 о2.; potass. bichromate, 5 gr. ; hydrochloric 
acid, 4 drops; potass. chloride, то gr. 

(8) Water, 1 о?.; ammonium chloride, 3 gr.; hydro- 
chloric acid, 2 mins. 

(9) Water, г oz.; potass. 
sulphate, 20 gr. 

(10) Water, 1 oz. ; potass. ferricyanide, 12 gr. ; ammonia 
(.880), 6 mins. 

(11) Water, 1 oz.; potass. bromide, 10 gr.; iron per- 
chloride, 5 gr. 

The foregoing may be made up in bulk, but solution that 
has once been used should not be returned to the stock bottle, 
but kept apart, and when its action lags an equal volume of 
stock solution may be added to it. It is, however, better to 
use just enough stock to cover the plate safely and throw it 
away after use. 


bromide, 20 gr.; copper 


Developers. 

Broadly speaking, any alkaline developer may be used, 
but experienced workers agree in recommending one or other 
of the following : 

(1) Water, т oz. ; soda sulphite, 50 gr. ; amidol, 5 gr. 

(2) Water, т oz.; alcohol, 1 oz. ; soda sulphite, 20 gr. ; 
amidol, 5 gr. 

(3) A: Water, 1 0z.; pyrocatechin, 6 gr. B: Water, 
I OZ. ; caustic soda, 3 gr. Use equal parts of A and B. 

(4) Water, 1 oz. ; Rodinal, 20 to 25 mins. 

(5) Water, т oz.; soda sulphite, 6 gr. ; soda carbonate, 
6 gr. ; pyro, 2 gr. 

(6) Water, 1 oz.; soda sulphite, 25 gr.; caustic soda, 
4 gr. ; hydroquinone, 4 gr. 

There is no use whatever in adding to any of the above а 
restrainer such as potassium bromide, etc. 

It has been stated that a greater intensification effect can 
be obtained with a chlorised than a bromised plate. 

If a negative which has been pyro stained in the first 
instance is redeveloped with amidol or hydroquinone the 
stain usually is lost or very considerably reduced. 

The increase of printing density is usually somewhat more 
than one would expect from mere eve inspection apart from 
experience with this process. 

If the temperature is below 60 deg. redevelopment is likely 
to be inconveniently slow. 

For a soft contrast effect use a dilute developer and allow 
plenty of time. 

If the lower (shadow) tones are to be chieflv strengthened 
use a weak (dilute) bleaching bath, but do not bleach the 
image right through. Then wash and redevelop. 

One intensification—carrying redevelopment as far as 
possible—is about equal to the result of bleaching with 
mercury and converting with ferrous oxalate. 

It is of prime importance that the negative has been 
thoroughly fixed and well washed before it goes into the 
bleaching bath, otherwise local stains or general fog may 
make their appearance. 
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HE printing of a 
margin on a photo- 
graphic postcard is 

but little trouble when gone about in 

ail the right way, and it adds very much 

d to its appearance, besides concentrat- 

ing the interest of the picture. 

To print a plain white border behind a mask, 
with strips of card gummed оп to ensure correct 
centring, IS so obvious as to need no expl ination. Other 
forms of margin, however, require printing separately, 
and a simple explanation of the method of producing 
these may be of assistance to some. 

The only trouble is in the preparation of the masks, 
and when once made, any number of cards may be 
printed in them. To print a dark margin on the edge of 
the card, an opening is cut in a piece 
of thin cardboard, into which the 
postcard just fits. ^ This is stuck on 
to a piece of plain glass (a hot solu- 
tion of washing soda soon cleans the 
gelatine off the useless negative), and 
a piece of opaque paper an eighth of 
an inch or so smaller each way is 
fixed on the glass central in this 
opening, thus leaving a strip of clear 
glass all round of any desired width. 
The printed card is placed in this, 
put in the printing frame, and printed 
to the desired depth. 

A double margin, having a narrow 
border, either light or dark, as 
suits the subject, round the picture, 
and a wider tint outside, is very 
effective. Taking the light border 
first, an opening is cut in a piece of 
thin cardboard into which to place 


piece of 


then, in a thin, opaque 
paper, cut an aperture the size that the picture 
is to be, inside the margin. This is pasted on the card, 
the aperture being, of course, central. This is placed 


the postcard; 


By E. GRENDON UNDERWOOD. м 


on the desired part of the negative, and the card p rintec 
with it will have a wide white margin, Nov 
another thin card with a similar opening for the р 
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card and covef the opening on one 
| side with a piece of thin, translucent 
3 paper. 

| Now cut a piece of opaque paper 
the size of the picture and the narrow 
white border that is to be, and fix it 
central on the white paper inside the 
cardboard opening. Тһе printed 
card being placed in this, the outer 
tint is made as desired. 

To print a dark band against the 
picture, as in No. 2 illustration, the 
printing mask must have the opening 
in the opaque paper just slightly 
larger than the picture is tobe. The 
margin mask has the opening in the 
translucent paper, covering it a little 
larger still, and the opaque céntre 
mask slightly smaller. This will 
leave a strip of clear glass all round, 
and when the printed card is put in, 
the extreme edges of the print should show in this, and 
will, of course, be printed over. - 

A triple margin, as in No. 4, is no more trouble, as 
the entire margin is done in one printing. The subject 
printing is done in the same w ay as the last, through an 
aperture slightly larger than required for the subject. 
For the margin mask a piece of tracing or other thin 
paper is cut the full size of the middle tint. This is 
pasted down all over on to a similar piece of paper an 
inch larger each way. Fix this on centrally to the usual 
cut-out card, and when dry, the centre must be carefully 
cut out to the outer size of the inner dark tint. This is 
put on а clear glass and an opaque centre put in, as in 
the last. The inner border is therefore produced 
through the clear glass, the middle tint through two 
thicknesses of thin paper, and the outer margin through 
one thickness. 


- 3| 
No. 2. 
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The single 
tint border 
of No. 3 re- 
quites care- 
ful printing, 
as the regis- 
ter must be 
exact, there 
being no 
overlap as in 
the others. 
The mask is 
Dut little 
trouble to 
make, being 
made all in 
one piece as 
in the dia- 
gram, and 
afterwards 
cut through 
at the inner square. 
The diagram repre- 
sents a piece of thin 
opaque paper, six 
and a quarter 
inches by four and a quarter, or thereabouts, the inner 
rectangle, five by three, being the size of the subject 
printing. 

This space should firstly be pencilled out on the 
reverse side of the paper. The paper is then damped all 
over on both sides and the pencilled-out space pasted 
all over, getting as near to the line as may be, but being 
careful not to touch or go beyond it. Now rub down 
on a piece of glass, cover with a number of thicknesses 
of blotting or newspaper, place a heavy book on top, 
and let remain till quite dry. The damping of the paper 
is to ensure even drying. 


PHOTOGR 


Freparing the Resist. 
HOSE readers who 
have followed the 
previous article in 
last week’s issue, 
and are familiar with the 
carbon process, will find 
this stage an exceedingly easy one, for, with the excep- 
tion of one or two slight modifications, the process is the 

same as they usually adopt. 

For the benefit of those who are unacquainted with 

it, however, I had perhaps better give a few details. 
The first thing to obtain is some carbon tissue. This 
may be bought either sensitive or insensitive, and the 
price is the same in both instances. If the reader buys 
his tissue sensitised it saves him the trouble of sensitis- 
ing the paper himself; but against this is the fact that 
the tissue will not keep in a sensitive condition for a 
long period, but the gelatine will, after fourteen or 
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By R. G. ROLFE. 


Part I. of Mr. Rolfe's article appeared in last week's issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. It 
contained the introduction to 
making the transparency and 
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We now require six bits of thin card, half by a quarter 
inch. "Three of these are stuck on to the glass as shown 
at A, А, A. They should be placed to just touch the 
paper, but must not be stuck to it. The other three, 
shown at B, B, B, are attached to the paper, and to do 
this a piece of thin paper, half an inch square, is pasted 
and put partly under the mask, as indicated by the 
dotted lines at B, the bit of card being put on this and 
pushed close up to the mask. All that now remains to 
be done is to mark out and cut with the knife, and 
straight-edge the inner five by three rectangle, when the 
outer mask will come away from the glass. This is, of 
course, laid down on the negative and the postcard 
placed on to just, and quite, touch the stops; and this 
is the point where the care is required. The dotted lines 
are only to show the other edges of the postcard. Care 
should be taken not to shift the card during printing. 


4 Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. N.” 


this fascinating process of picture making, and dealt with 
graining the copper plate.—ED.] 


fifteen days, become insoluble, and the tissue will thus 
be rendered useless. On the other hand, if the reader 
sensitises the tissue himself he may do so as he requires 
it, and he can then be sure of it always being fresh. 
But as this involves another operation, the reader must 
decide for himself whether he will undertake it or not. 

I will assume that he has bought a packet of carbon 
tissue—red for preference—and that it is insensitive. 
Get 1 oz. of bichromate of potash and dissolve it in 
20 oz. of hot water. When cool pour it into a deep dish, 
and taking a piece of the tissue slide it under the solu- 
tion, face upwards. Notice the time, and then turn the 
paper over, and remove any air bells which may be on 
the back. Turn the paper over again, and see that no 
air bells remain on the front. At the end of a minute 
remove the paper from the solution, and laying it down 
on a piece of clean plate-glass, or a ferrotype plate, give 
it one or two strokes with a squeegee, and put it in a 
warm, dark place to dry. Do as many pieces of the 
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tissue as you are likely to want for a week. When dry 
the tissue is removed from the support, and will come 
away nice and flat and with a beautiful polish. The 
pieces we are not going to use at the moment had better 
be kept under pressure. Now take a piece of the sensi- 
tised tissue and cut it to exactly fit the marks we made 
on the mask of our transparency, and then put into a 
printing frame in the usual way. Expose with the aid 
of an actinometer, or by means of a piece of P.O.P. 
placed under a negative of similar density. 

As the tissue will be of about the same rapidity as the 
P.O.P., we shall know when the print is printed just 
deep enough as we should like to see it in the finished 
print, that the tissue has had sufficient exposure. Do 
not print too deeply. 

We shall now want our grained plate. Remove the 
tissue from the printing frame, and put both plate and 
tissue into a dish of cold water. The tissue will at first 
curl up and then begin to flatten out again. When this 
takes place be ready with your squeegee, and when the 
tissue is nearly, but not quite, flat place it in position 
on the copper plate, lift the two out of the water 
together, and squeegee the tissue down; then place 
between blotting boards and under pressure for a few 
minutes. 

We now turn our attention to the preparation of the 
developing bath. "We shall want a fairly large, deep 
dish, a thermometer, and a good supply of hot water. 
Half fill the dish with hot water and test its tempera- 
ture; we shall want it to be roo deg. F. We now take 
the plate, with the tissue adhering, and slip it beneath 
the hot water, carefully removing any air bells that 
тау form, either with the finger or a camel-hair 
brush. 

If the exposure has been correct we shall presently 
notice that the pigmented gelatine begins to ooze out 
around the edges of the tissue. Let this continue for 
a minute or two, and then, placing the thumb and fore- 
finger on the diagonal corners of the plate to prevent it 
shifting, carefully lift up one corner of the paper and 
very gradually pull it off, as though vou were skinning 
the plate. The paper should come off easily, but if it 
does not you must add a little more hot water and raise 
the temperature. You can safely go to 120 deg. F., or 
even more, but you must not use force in stripping the 
paper or vou will tear the film. Assuming that the 
paper has been successfully removed we shall find that 
we have what resembles a patch of coloured mud upon 
the plate. 

We now remove the plate and place it on a sheet 
of glass, which has one end resting on the edge of the 
dish and the other on the bottom. Now gently lave 
the plate with the hot water, and presentlv the image 
will begin to appear. Continue the laving until no 
more pigment can be washed out, give a final wash in 
clean water, and development is complete. Now stand 
the plate on edge on a piece of blotting-paper in a place 
which is free from dust, and which has an even 
temperature, and let it dry; it will then be ready 
for etching. 

If a slight error has been made in the exposure of the 
tissue it can be remedicd to a considerable extent in the 
development. Should the gelatine show signs of 
melting too easily in the water at roo deg., it shows 
that the tissue has been under-exposed, and the 
temperature must at once be lowered bv adding a little 
cold water. Should it, on the other hand, not melt 
easily it is a sign of over-exposure, and the temperature 
must be raised accordingly. The process is simple, and 
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unless exposure is very faulty indeed a passable result 
is easily obtained. 
Etching the Plate. 

When the carbon resist is thoroughly dry we тау 
prepare the plate for etching. We shall want some 
Brunswick black; some bordering wax; perchloride of 
iron, 40 deg. Beaume; a cup of water; a spoon; an egg- 
сир; а ruling-pen; a small camel-hair brush; some 
potash; and a nail-brush. 

The first thing to do is to block out all that we do not 
require on the plate. Open the ruling-pen to give a 
good wide mark, then dip the brush in the Brunswick 
black, and apply it to the pen. Before attempting to 
work on the subject test the pen first on the margin of 
the plate to see if the black runs easily, and if it does 
not, adjust it until it does. When it makes a good even 
mark satisfactorily take a ruler and, placing it on the 
edge of the resist, draw a straight line along the edge 
of the subject, taking care that you come on to the 
print, otherwise you will etch a line round vour subject, 
which would probably spoil it. Now treat the other 
three sides in the same wav, and you will have your 
subject enclosed within the four black lines. Next take 
the brush, and working carefully up to the lines, fill up 
the rest of the margin of the plate with the Brunswick 


black. This will effectually prevent the perchloride 
of iron attacking it, and vou will retain a clean 
margin. 


І have suggested the use of bordering wax, and this 
can be procured when purchasing the plates and per- 
chloride of iron. If vou decide to do without it, and 
intend to etch vour plate in a dish, vou will have to 
paint the back of the plate so that it may be protected. 
I mention this, as some workers prefer this latter 
method. 

The bordering wax method is, however, quite as 
easy, cleaner, and the etching is more under control, as 
the plate forms its own dish. Тһе bordering wax is 
generally sold in strips of convenient length. Place 
enough of these strips to go round the plate in warm 
water to soften. When the Brunswick black on the 
plate is drv, and the strips of wax are soft enough to be 
workable, take them from the water and, carefully 
avoiding splashes on the resist, build a ridge of wax 
about half an inch high around the margin of the plate. 
It is not necessary to build right up to the subject; in 
fact, it is better not to. Care must be taken to see that 
the ridge is perfect, with no leaks in it. A little spout 
at one corner, made bv pressing the thumb there, will 
be useful when pouring off the etching fluid, and as this 
takes place several times during the process of etching 
the advantage will at once be seen. 

It has just occurred to me that if any difficulty is 
experienced їп procuring the proper bordering wax, 
Plasticine, the much advertised modelling clay, might 
be a successful substitute. I have not tried it myself, 
but it suggested itself to me as possible. 

When the ridge is built to vour satisfaction, pour into 
the egg-cup about half an ounce of the perchloride of 
iron. Have at hand a cup of water— not too cold—and 
a teaspoon. Pour the perchloride on to the plate, and 
rock it about a little, so that it shall completelv cover 
the image, just the same as vou would do in develop- 
ment. 

Now carefully watch the action of the etching fluid. 
You will find that it attacks the shadows first, that is, 
those parts which have the least resist covering them. 

There is one peculiar thing about perchloride of iron 
that makes it necessary to watch its action closely. It 
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is that, іп its strong state, it will not readily attack those 
parts of the plate which have a thick resist, such as the 
sky, faces, and high lights generally; but when it is 
diluted it will do so quite easily. 

With the red tissue which I recommended it is quite 
easy to watch the progress of the etching, as the parts 
which are acted upon show up a dark brown or black 
against the red, and you can at once tell when the action 
of a certain strength of fluid has ceased. 

You may get the three deepest shadows probably at 
the first etch. When the action— which will be fairly 
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probably be during the fourth or fifth dilution, if vou 
have not carried the different etches too far. 

Directiv the highest light is attacked watch for the 
part to be slightly changed, and immediately this 
happens pour off the fluid and give the plate а good 
wash under the tap. Do not touch the film for the 
moment, but look and see if vou think the etching is 
satisfactory. If it is, vou can wash off the film with а 
little of the potash, which has previously been dissolved 
in warm water, and scrub the plate clean with the nail- 
brush. If it has not been satisfactory, however, vou 


' THE DAY'S TOIL O'ER, НЕ WENDS HIS HOMEWARD WAY.’ 


By J. H. WILLIAMS 


Awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition, 


rapid---has ceased do not prolong the etching, but 
putting a few drops of water into the egg-cup, pour the 
Nuid off the plate into it, swill round, and return it to the 
plate. The next lowest tones will now be attacked, 
while these already commenced will have their depth 
increased. 

Directly the action again stops, repeat the opera- 
поп. А few more drops of water, pour off solution, 
swill round, and return again. By this means vou will 
notice that vou build up the tones in steps, as it were, 
and the more gradual the dilution the greater the range 
of tones. 

This process must be carried on until vou notice 
that the high lights have been attacked, which will 


тау drain as much water off the plate as vou can, and 
then etch for a little longer. 

There is one thing that it is as well to remember. 
There is no necessity for the image to be deep—it should 
be merely roughened, as it were; too much depth is not 
advisable, and might lead to unsatisfactory results. 

Now just a word of warning. The plate will most 
probably present a far different appearance to that which 
vou expected, and vou тау possibly be disappointed 
when vou see it in its nakedness and free from the resist. 
This matter will be set right when vou come to finish 
the plate. 

(Part 7/7. of Mr. No/fe's article on 4 Photosravure for Amateurs” 
will appear next week.) 
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HE late Н. Р. Robinson once stated that in 
landscape work the foreground was of more 
consequence in a photograph than in а paint- 
ing. His reason for this statement was that 
the painter-artist had more command than the photo- 
grapher over his effect in representing the distant 
parts of his subject; he could perform the function 
of faith and shift mountains, or could build castles, 
as the fancy moved him, or divert the course of 
rivers. He could, in fact, build up, but he could not, 
without very great labour and pre-Raphaelite skill, rival 
the power of the lens in representing foreground detail. 

It was natural, therefore, that as all means of art 
should tend toward the kind of production for which it 
was most fitted, however photography might show its 
varied powers in other directions, it almost insensibly 
gravitated towards that kind of effect which showed its 
peculiar powers to best advantage. 

The practice of the art of photography has altered 
somewhat since the time when H. P. Robinson made 
his statement. His remarks were directed more toward 
that rendering of detail which the photographic lens was 


A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


Awarded a Prize іп the 
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so eminently capable of 
giving; yet the principle 
holds good to-day, so 
far as the importance of 
the foreground in Jand- 
scape composition with 
the camera is concerned. 

It is in the rendering 
of large spaces—in land- 
scape work—in distant 
ог panoramic views that 
photography 50  fre- 
quently fails for pictorial 
purposes, although as a 
topographical recorder 
it would be hard to beat. 
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FOREGROUNDS. 


Very few landscape photographs in which foreground 


does not appear are successful. 


The foreground is the 


thing, and the camera stamps it as a necessity for all 


landscape photography. 


place for the purpose of 


No matter whether it takes its 
accentuating the middle 


distance or as the ratson d’étre of the entire picture, it 


Weekly Competition. 


By FRANK W. STEVENSON. 
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FLECKED WITH SUNSHINE. 


By J. H. WittiAr s. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition 


is the one part of the composition where photography is 
capable of scoring most easily. 

The question of sharpness, or fuzziness, has become 
а well-worn rock on which so many photographic 
pictorialists have foundered, but there is, at least, agree- 
ment concerning the importance of the foreground, and 
that it can be the one part of the composition where the 
chief attributes and characteristics of photography, i.e., 
the power of sharply defining detail, can be fully 
exercised. 

It must not be understood from this that because a 
lens can always secure detail that detail is always worth 
securing. Sharpness in pictorial photography is like 
sharpness in many another edged tool—very useful in 
skilful hands, but if used incautiouslv is dangerous and 
apt to cause unpleasant wounds. 

There has been a tendency of late in pictorial photo- 
graphy to unduly accentuate the foreground to the 
exclusion of all else. This glorification of over-enlarged 
detail may, and will, at times successfully serve its 
purpose for the production of a decorative effect. But 
to make a fetish of it is absurd. The limits of art are 
broad enough for all to exercise their varied tastes. 
The principles of art are within the scope of all who 
seck to find them in every medium, and the mere whim 
of a passing fashion leaves these principles unchanged. 

Photography is, however, so young, so receptive, and 


so responsive to the passing fashion that it is well not 
to dogmatise yet as to its position and extent, although 
we are well aware of its potentialities. 

So much depends upon the understanding of the 
individual worker and his powers of expressing himself. 
The fetish of to-day may well be the bugbear of to- 
morrow. The chief danger in the task set before photo- 
graphy as an art is not that most workers do not take 
their photographic pictorialism seriously enough, but 
that too many photographers fall into the error of taking 
themselves too seriously. 

We have, however, wandered somewhat from the 
matter under consideration, i.e., foregrounds. Six 
reproductions are given in the present number of THe 
А. P. Ахр P. N., each of which may be termed a fore- 
ground subject, vet each, on careful inspection, will be 
found to display individual characteristics that call for 
noticc. 

These six pictures demonstrate in a verv striking 
fashion the important part the foreground plavs in the 
composition of a certain tvpe of landscape photograph. 
Each in its own wav is a good picture, each has con- 
siderable points of merit and interest, but all have one 
feature in common—a strong foreground. 

Looked at casuallv, one mav observe that, with the 
exception of Mr. Arbuthnot's picture, the foreground 
part (foreground in this-connection including some of 
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two-thirds of the 
line of sight is 
This in itself is 
and 


the middle distance) occupies about 
total area of the print; an imaginary 
about one-third from the top of each. 

fulfilment of a generally accepted canon of art, 
will be useful to consider at another time. 

Foreground subjects may be roughly 
being of four varieties. These are well 
the examples reproduced. Тһе first type is that 
which the foreground contains the chief point of 
emphasis, and affords the motif for the picture. Mr. 
frank W. Stevenson's print, ** А Touch of Nature ” 
(р. 108) 15 a good example of this. In a lesser degree 
the print “ Flecked with Sunshine '' (р. 109) can also 
be included in this class. Here the motif appears in the 
gleams of sunshine on the stone pavement, which make 
the principal feature of the composition. But it just 
misses being a success by these flicks of light not being 
emphatic enough and by the competing high lights of 
the walls and windows forming a counter attraction. 

The second tvpe of foreground is well exemplified 


classified 
illustrated 


as 


in 


in Мг. Arbuthnot's purely decorative picture ^* The 
River." In this the foreground takes its place, not as 
the principal feature of the composition, but as an 


distance, and height for 
Here the foreground 


accessory эп suggesting space, 
the remainder of the composition. 


is subordinate, but is nevertheless indispensable 
ў 
| 
ала 
0-3 
* 
it 
1 
THE RIVER. 
See alot 
110 
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the following out of the decorative idea involved. 

іп Mr. Bolton's print, “Тһе Westering Sun" 
(p. 120) we have a foreground that is decorative in line 
and takes an important place in the composition, vet 
does not contain the principal point of interest. This is 
represented by the sun and the contrasting dark quay- 
head and high light in the distant water. Here the lines 
of the foreground lead the eve to this spot of emphasis, 
and help in securing unity of effect in what would other- 
wise be a very ungainly subject. 

A fourth tvpe of foreground, nondesc ript in character, 
is shown on p. 107. ‘This is a case where the detail- 
giving powers of the lens previouslv referred to are dis- 
counted. The silhouetted figure of the man is the chief 
point of emphasis, although not so large as the equally 
dark tree trunk. He is, however, in sharp contrast with 
the high-toned distance, and gains added strength 
there by. 

The foreground here is à mere incident—an accessory 
only to place the figure in a desirable position in the 
composition, and might well have been less ** detailful ” 
achieve the purpose. 

Cn another occasion some notes on subjects in which 
the ater portion of the print is occupied by the sky 


LO 


to same 


gre 


will afford some useful comp: irisons with the prints in 
this issue. 


By Matcotm ARBUTHNOT 
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REPRODUCED 


m -- E are glad to 
A record that the 
7 publication of short 

criticisms and techni- 
cal data of the pictures repro- 

duced each week in THE A. P. 

AND P. N. is meeting with 

zd every mark of appreciation 

from readers. Giving the technical data alone adds greatly 
to the value of each reproduction that appears, but the addi- 
tion of a few critical remarks, pointing out the strong and 
weak points, renders the picture many more times interesting. 

For circulation among photographers in the shape of port- 
folios, these reproductions, if carefully mounted on suitable 
mounting papers, form an attractive collection. If, in addition 
to this, the particulars of production and critical notes, as 
given weekly in THE А. P. AND P. N., are cut out and pasted 
on the back, the possessor of such a set has practically a small 
photographic exhibition of good pictures at his command in the 
most instructive and interesting form. 

_This week several of the reproductions, which are more par- 

ticularly of foreground subjects, are dealt with in a special 

article elsewhere. A few other notes on these pictures are 
given, however, including also the technical data. 


“THE BROOK,” by W. J. Hart (p. 97. Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial ortho. ; ор Е/22; exposure, 1 second; time 
of day, afternoon, June; developer, pyro-soda; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Lilywhite C.C. paper. 

_The picture, taken as a whole, has a very agreeable sugges- 
tion of what one might call typically English pastoral land- 
scape, and thus naturally makes a somewhat wide appeal. Re- 
garded from the composition point of view the first impression 
is that we have rather too many features of practically equal, 
but secondary, interest. One seems to wish for a little sim- 
plification here and there, with the inclusion of some one 
feature which shall stand forth as a decided characteristic 
mark. Also it seems to us that the sky part, though interest- 
ing in itself, does not seem to be in harmony with the lighting 
of the foreground portion of the scene. In other words, there 
appears to be in the nearer parts of the picture a good deal 
more diffused light coming from the right-hand side of the 
spectator than can be accounted for by the somewhat gloomy 
look of the cumulus-laden sky in the distance. This may, how- 
ever, be the effect of late afternoon sun, in which case the 
rendering would be fairly correct. The predominance of fore- 
ground is a notable feature of this composition, and the remarks 
on pp. 108-110 on foregrounds may be read in this connection. 
An analysis of the composition indicates a very pleasing flow- 
ing line, starting at the foliage of the tree, following down the 
trunk to the line of the brook, and finishing at the high light 
in the foreground. 


“МАМСҮ PRETTY,” by D. P. Blades (р. 98). Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-5th second; time of day, afternoon in August; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on tinted Royal bromide. 
. There is a straightforwardness about this print which renders 
it charming, both in the message it tells, and the impression 
it leaves. There are several minor faults of composition and 
technique, however, but these are overlooked in the freshness 
of the treatment and the general spontaneity of the total effect. 
Apart from the sprightliness of the model herself, the picture 
speaks of open-air and light, and the environment of the figure 
leaves little to be desired in this respect. 

There is, however, a slight suggestion of flatness of tone 
throughout this picture which is not completely satisfactory, 
although it does not detract from the general charm of the 
whole. The sky and sea are more or less in uniform tone, the 
lady's face and chest portion of the costume again form a 
somewhat flat patch, the dress generally is also more or less 
flat, although broken up by small detail, and lastly, the great 
mass of foreground rock is largely of one tone, although here 
and there there are darker patches. This patchy effect has a 
sort of mosaic suggestion which considerably militates against 
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the suggestion of differentiation of planes; thus the figure 
looks more or less sunk into the background. 

At the same time, it will be seen that there is a fair amount 
of careful tone rendering so far as the high lights and the sky 
are concerned, and with a little toning down of some of the 
patchy lights in the foreground to pull the whole composition 
together, the result would be still more pleasing. 


“ТНЕ RIVER," by Malcolm Arbuthnot (p. 110). This 
print, which, it will be remembered, was on exhibition at the 
one-man show of Mr. Arbuthnot’s work at the A. P. Little 
Gallery last year, is frankly decorative іп character, and as 
such, may be regarded as a success. One feels, however, that 
there should be a greater amount of difference in tone between 
the distance, which, in this case, is at the extreme top of the 
print, and the middle distance, which appears immediately 
contrasted with the dark foreground. The foreground gives the 
idea of height admirably, but the lack of aerial perspective 
defeats the suggestion of distance, and the level tones of the 
land through which the river flows suggest a painted back- 
ground. The original print from which the reproduction was 
made was from an enlarged negative, and printed in gum- 
platinum of fine quality. The fault—if fault it be—that 15 
most apparent to the observer of this picture is that it does not 
tell its story until the title has been consulted, and the idea 
it conveys fully grasped. Even then there is the feeling that 
the serpentine streak is a white dusty road rather than running 
water. Nevertheless, the print contains a novel idea, but one 
that it would not be wise to imitate. 


“А TOUCH OF NATURE,” by Frank W. Stevenson 
(р. 108): Technical data: Plate, Barnet E.R. ortho., with four- 
times screen; lens, Busch rapid symmetrical; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 20 seconds; time of day, 6.40 p.m., May; developer, 
pyro ; printing process, Barnet platino matt bromide. 

The best point about this print is that the lights and darks 
are wisely massed or grou together. The group of flowers 
forms an effective mass of high light, which is cunningly 
strengthened by the naturally placed mass of shadow under 
the arch on the left. The weak point of the print is the large 
patch of light in the right lower corner of the print. This 
tends to lead the eye out of the picture. As an example of 
the usefulness and application of the ortho. plate and colour 
screen, it is very conclusive and satisfactory; and as a pic- 
torial rendering of detail it offers several useful suggestions 
that should be capable of being followed up. This print, 
owing to its decisive lighting arrangement, produces quite a 
stereoscopic effect if the eye first observes the right-hand side 
of the composition and slowly travels across to the left. 


*FLECKED WITH SUNSHINE,” by J. Н. Williams 
(р. 109). Technical data: Plate, ortho; lens, Beck ; stop, F/16 ; 
exposure, ro seconds; time of day, 8.30 a.m., August; develo- 
per, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal tinted 
bromide, sulphide toned. 

The strong feature of this picture, apart from its attempt 
at a purely decorative result, is that it gives an admirable 
suggestion of space, although the picture only deals with quite 
a limited distance. This is partly due to the agreeable render- 
ing of the perspective of the scene, but chiefly due to the admir- 
able tone rendering of the floor and walls, more especially the 
floor. The weak point of the print is that we have rather too 
many patches of light on the floor from the windows. Most, 
if not all, the smaller ones might, with much advantage, be 
either blended with their neighbours or entirely removed, so as 
to simplify and quieten, and at the same time strengthen the 
general effect. 


“ТНЕ DAY'S TOIL O'ER, HE WENDS HIS HOMEWARD 
WAY," by J. Н. Williams (p. 107). Technical data: Plate, 
ortho.; lens, half of Beck; stop, F/8; exposure.7 seconds; 
time of day, 4 p.m., Oct. ; developer, rodinal ; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide paper, sulphide toned. 

Apart from the note on this print on page 110, there is a 
lack of concentration in this print owing to the lightness of 
the foreground. The point of emphasis made by the figure 
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is scarcely strong enough to overcome this. 


There are rather 


too many scattered dead leaves in the immediate foreground. 
A good half of these might, with advantage, be removed, 1.е., 


about І inch from the bottom 


trimmed off. This would 


slightly reduce the emphasis of the figure, but produce a better 


composition. 
ground should be toned down. 


In any case, the spotty high lights of the fore- 


The best quality about this 


print is that it is simple with regard to the amount and nature 
of subject included. At the same time, it would appear that 
the simplification of the more distant parts has been carried 


too far. 


One is left in some degree of doubt as to whether the 


‘“ something ”?” beyond the further tree trunk and foliage is land, 


ог water, or sky. 


Of course, one does not want to know too 


much about the background portion of the picture in a case of 
this kind, but it is not a pleasing feature to have one’s mind 
set into a state of puzzledom as to what any particular part 


of the picture may be. 


" THE UNTAMED SPIRIT, HAUGHTY, FREE," by Miss 


Constance Macíarlane (p. 
rial Special Rapid ; 
sure, 12 seconds; time of day, 
pyro-soda; printing process, 


119). 


Technical data: 
lens, Ross Homocentric ; 


Plate, Impe- 
stop, F;6; expo- 
noon, February ; developer, 


bromide enlargement. 


This is a very praiseworthy attempt at pictorial portraiture, 


and carries out the intention of the title fairly well. 


most notable fault is the patch 
hand corner. This is 


The 
of dress at the bottom right 


practically so much blank paper, 


although it will be observed that it is slightly lower in tone 


than the high lights on the face. 


calls far too much attention to this corner of the print, 


competes with the portrait itself. 
obvious. 
This print, 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


or if stop //11 is used, For //16 


exposures. 


It is bad in any case, as it 
and 
The romedy in this case is 


which has some excellent quality in light and 
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shade rendering, points to a common but undesirable mistake 
often made by camera portraitists, namely, that of showing a 
great deal too much nostril. In the quite early days oí phot 
graphy, the old workers soon found the mistake of this cours 
on comparing their pictures with the paintings of old masters, 
for it will be readily seen on visiting any large collection 2 
good work that an exceedingly small proportion of painter: 
adopt the position of the head at all tilted back. Апош: 
reason also against this position as a rule is that it tends, 5: 
fore-shortening, to falsify the proportions between the upp: 
and lower portions of the face, and again, it also tends ic 
give a sneering look both to the mouth and eves. 

Nevertheless, the print is excellent in technique, and ind 
cates that the author has not only good ideas on the treat: 
ment of large head studies, but has considerable technica: 
ability in carrying them out. 

"THE WESTERING SUN," bv Frank Bolton (р. 12. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F., backed ; lens, back сол. 
bination of R.R.; stop, F/16; exposure 4 second; time of day. 
evening, March; developer, rodinal, 1 in 40; printing proces. 
enlargement on Wellington carbon bromide. 

This print draws attention to the well-known principie thz! 
in open landscape subjects the interest should be concentrate 
either in the foreground, middle, or extreme distance, and ns 
two of these parts should have equal interests. At first glance 
it would appear that the chief interest is designed to be in the 
foreground, but the strong contrast shown in the middle dx- 
tance, and the somewhat strongly featured cloud and sky effect, 
both tend to fight against the spectator's attention resting i 
the foreground. Nevertheless, the lines of the latter lead th 
eye up to the high light in the sky, and help to keep the 
attention within the print. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as а reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of eleven in the morning and one in the 


Stop 
give four times the exposure. 


For //5'6 give half. 


From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


used, //8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m. double these 


Sunject. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. кач Milica Rape 
Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... .. | 1/20 вес. 1/30 sec. | 1/60 sec. 1/80 sec. 1/100 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes, snow 
scenes with no heavy foreground Ж peel, МО — ss 1/15 » 1/30 1/40 1/50 . 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with snow, 
open river scenery, figure studies in the open, 
light buildings, wet street scenes, ес. ... .. | 1/4 T 1/6 » 1/12 , 1/15 » 1/20 T 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 
ground. Well lighted street scenes 1/3 T 1/4 T 1/10 T 1/12 » 1/15 Ке 
Buildings or trees о. greater Pu of 
picture 3/4 99 i 1/2 „э 1/4 9۹ 1/5 99 1/6 ” 
Portraits or groups ‘taken out of ‘doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... .. 2 Secs. 13 ӛз 3/4 35 1/2 УЗ 1/8 a 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround. 
ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... | 6 » 4 secs. | 2 secs. | 14 وو‎ 1 % 


Аз а further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and ficis оп the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to. 


Warwick, Double [nstan. 
WELLINGION, Speedy. 
1 WRATTrEN,Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 

КА Red Seal. 

" Super Speed. 
CApETT. Royal Stardard 


Special Ex.R. BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. » Ortho. 

GEM, Salon. CaApETT, Royal Standard 
S, Portrait. Extra Rapid 
ILFORD, Monarch. Же, Royal | Standard 
Zenith. Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

rthochroine S.S. " Ortho. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
"olet. Label. GEM, Meteo-. 


П.кок» Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Biue Label. 
MARION, ‘Instantaneous. 


M ARION, ишене 
р 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Switt and Ex. Special. 


MARION, Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 

+ Ortho Р, 
Pacer, XXXXX.' 

5 Special Rapid, 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid, 
WELLINGTON, [50-5 peed y. | 
WRATTEN, Drop Shatter and 

All. ‘chrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


| 

| Rapid Plates, 
| 3ARNET. Film. 
| 


| 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
Е rotessional, 
CLERON. Roll Fili. 
Е Flat Film. 
EASTMAN Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENSIGN, Fil m. 
Сем, Isochromatic. 
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Сем, Medium. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
is е i 


KODAK, N.C. Film. 
Premo Fılm Pack. 


Короо», Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
Кип. 


Mawson, Kiectiic. 

PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vipex, [sochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Filins. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyano! Bathed 


Medium Plates 


Асға, Chromo. 
ә  Chromo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 


7 he speeds of other pilates on the market will be given on afpplicat.on, 


Barnet, Medium Ortho 
CRISTOID, Film. 
ILFORD C.romatic 
Empress. 
MARION, Portrait, 
Landscape. 
PAGET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
EDWARDS Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Oidinar 
LuMiERE, Yellow Cabal 
Marion. Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
РАСЕТ, ХХ. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary 
\УкАТТЕС, Instantaneous 
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WHEN TO STOP DEVELOPMENT. 

Query.— Please state fully how one can tell in the dark-room 
when a plate is correctly and sufficiently developed. I have 
found sometimes that what appeared to be a correctly exposed 
plate and sufficiently developed turns out to be a thin, miser- 
able-looking negative after fixing. The process of fixing seems 
to rob the plate of all the good qualities it appeared to possess 
in the dark-room in the red light. 

5. J. М. (Stroud Green, N.) 

Reply.—We conclude from your query that you have been 
adopting the method of development by judgment and not 
by factor or by time. That is, you have watched the image 
appear and grow stronger, deciding by looking at the plate 
as to whether development has gone far enough. Now this 
method of development, which at one time was universally 
applied, still has a number of advocates, but for various reasons 
it is somewhat uncertain, and can only be employed satisfac- 
torily by workers who have had a great deal of experience in 
developing. Such disappointing results as you have obtained 
are the means of acquiring this experience, and if you adopt 
this method of developing you will find failures of the kind 
you describe occurring more or less frequently—less frequently, 
of course, as your experience increases. We can, however, 
give you a few pointers which will help you in forming a 
judgment more or less correct. 

ThicKness and Exposure. 

In the first place, you must bear in mind that the thickness— 
or general ofacity—of the negative depends very much on ex- 
posure. For instance, if you decide that one second is the 
correct exposure for a certain subject, and you expose two 
plates on that subject, giving to the one 4 second, and to the 
other four seconds, and develop both exposures in the same 
dish for the same time, you will find on fixing that the plate 
which had the shorter exposure has given a much thinner nega- 
tive than the plate which had the longer exposure. Yet many 
published instructions state that ''over-exposure gives thin 
negatives.” It may if the degree of over-exposure is enormous, 
but with two, three, or four times the normal exposure, thinness 
is the result of under-development, that is, of keeping the plate 
for too short a time in the developer. You may thus be sure 
that if you are giving full exposures your negatives ought 
to be thick enough if you develop long enough. Of course, you 
use some form of exposure meter or calculator, so that the 
obtaining of reasonably accurate exposure presents little or no 
difficulty. 

Effect of Temperature. 

Then you need to remember that temperature has a great 
effect on development, as it has on most chemical actions. The 
colder the developer the slower will be the process of develop- 
ment, and if you have been working in a cold room this may 
account for your error of judgment. Try to keep the condi- 
tions as uniform as possible. Have the room warmed, and 
draw a good-sized jug full of water some hour or two before 
you start work, leaving it in the room, so that it will acquire 
the normal temperature of the room or thereabouts. If you 
cannot do these things, make up the developing solution with 
water at about 70 deg. Fahr., warm the dish by filling it once 
or twice with hot water, and set the dish during development 
on a hot-water bottle or on a brick heated in the oven or on 
the hob, and wrapped in a piece of old blanket or flannel. 
Warming the developer alone is useless, as the temperature 
drops almost immediately when it is poured over the plate. 


Points to Watch and Note. 

When you pour on the developer, note how long it is before 
the image begins to appear. You need not time this, but you 
can tell whether it is about 20 seconds or a minute, or two or 
three minutes. If the development commences very slowly, you 
may be sure the total time will not be short. As development 
proceeds, you will, of course, see the half-tones appear in suc- 
cession aíter the high lights, and then the details in the 
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shadows, and in all probability the deepest shadows even will 
grey over slightly (unless your plate is under-exposed, when 
they will remain creamy white). When this has occurred you 
know that you have got detail over the whole of your plate, 
and that the only point left to consider is whether you have suffi- 
cient density or contrast, that is, whether the blackness, or 
thickness, or opacity of the high lights is sufficient in relation 
to the shadows. Obviously as the density of the negative is 
the difference between the opacity of the high lights and of the 
shadows, you can do with less high light opacity if the shadows 
are nearly clear glass, but if your shadows greyed over a great 
deal then you must have more opacity in the high lights. 
We mention this because we frequently find workers who stop 
development as soon as the high lights grey over, thinking, 
as they say, “that the image is fading away." 


The Back of the Plate. 

Now is the time to look at the back of the plate, and we 
shall probably find that the highest lights are just beginning 
to show through. We may then continue development a little 
longer, until we can see some indication of most of the brighter 
objects in our picture. When this is the case we may feel 
reasonably sure that our plate will not be much under- 
developed. We have assumed that the dark-room is properly 
illuminated, that is, that the light used is safe, and also that 
the plate has not been fogged in any way. Of course, general 
fog 1n any form will produce a greying of the shadows, but if 
the edges of the plate protected by the rebate of the dark 
slide or the turned-over edges of the sheath are clean, we may 
know that general fog is not present. 


Timing Development. 

Though our space at the moment will not admit of our 
going into the details of other methods, we may say that at all 
events for beginners, there is little doubt that some method 
of automatic development is more likely to give uniformly 
satisfactory results. This method is used in the Kodak tank 
for film development, and in various tanks for plates, and the 
recently introduced thermal development of Watkins is a 
method for automatically allowing for variations of tempera- 
ture. If particulars of any of these methods or of factorial 
development would interest you, perhaps you will write us 
again, and we shall be glad to explain them. 


MARKING THE FOCUSSING SCALE. 
Query.—I have a 5 by 4 Bullard hand camera, but I don't 
understand how to focus same. Could you kindly help me? 
The focussing scale on the baseboard is marked in numbers 
starting from the front, thus:—4, 5, 6, 8, 12, 25, 100. Am I to 
take these as meaning feet? Also could you kindly let me have 
the address of the makers? F. С. D. (Seven Kings). 


Reply.—It is difficult to say whether the scale is in feet or 
in yards, as both methods of marking scales are in use. For 
a man, yards is the most convenient method of marking, as it 
is easy to stride yards, and so approximately to measure a dis- 
tance when desired. You can readily ascertain, however, 
whether the scale is in feet or yards. Set the pointer to the 
4 and fix the camera with the lens exactly 4 feet from some 
sharply defined object, say the sash bars of the window. Open 
the shutter, and exainine the image on the ground glass 
focussing screen. И the image is sharp you have settled the 
matter, the scale is in feet. If not sharp, fix the camera 4 yards 
from the window, and again examine the image. If it is now 
sharp your scale is, of course, in yards. It may be that the 
camera in question has no focussing screen—we do not recollect 
the particular pattern of instrument—and if this is so you will 
need to remove the film and rest a piece of finely ground glass 
across the rollers over which the film travels. You will be able 
to hold this in position while you examine the image. If, 
again, this is 1nconvenient or impossible, you will be compelled 
to make one or two actual exposures on the objects at carefully 
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measured distances, in order to determine the point. You can 
employ spools of film of short length, probably a 5 by 4 
" Double-T wo," at fifteen pence, will be most convenient, and 
you only need to use the first two exposures, which may then 
be detached and developed. 

With reference to the latter part of your query, we do not 
know whether the makers are now carrying on an independent 
business, but think that if you apply to Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., 
57, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., they could give you the informa- 
tion you require. 


жам a. ات‎ 
To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. 


PORTFOLIO CRITICISM. 

SIR,—Will you kindly grant n® the hospitality of a few lines 
in reply to the letter of your correspondent, Mr. P. F. Mason? 

I extract the following from Mr. Mason's letter: “It is rot 
the duty of a critic to suggest a remedy for a fault pointed 
out, for if the fault be irremediable . . . the critic is helpless 
to do more than state it." But is алу fault irremediable? 
Faultiness is comparative, and indicates that there is in 
existence a faultless condition, which is precisely what we 
are striving for. The path thereto is rough, and can only 
be successfully negotiated by paving it with remedies. 

Mr. Mason then goes on to concede my point,—'' This does 
not exclude useful suggestions." Well, I do not mind whether 
they are called useful suggestions or remedies, if the article 
is supplied. “А rose by any other name, etc."— Yours truly, 

Birmingham. Н. BRENCHLEY. 


CONDY'S FLUID AS HYPO-ELIMINATOR. 

бік,--Регті us to reply to an erroneous statement, that 
'" Condy's Fluid is principally a solution of permanganate of 
potash," contained in a letter from Mr. A. Thomas, which 
appears in your issue of January 18. 

Condy's Fluid contains no trace of permanganate of potash, 
which your previous correspondent, “ Etheldred Dillon," was 
quite justified in looking upon askance, since that salt has 
caused numerous deaths, as evidenced by the list of coroners' 
inquests enclosed herewith. We merely desire to call your 
attention to the fact that Condy's Fluid is mainly derived from 
ancther and more suitable salt in the permanganate series, and 
that no accident has ever occurred through its use. This fact 
justifies us in protesting against the error, which is all too 
common, of supposing that Condy's Fluid is merely a solution 
of a common chemical—a statement which, appearing in a 
scientific journal, is calculated to do us an injury.— Yours 


faithfully, For Сохрү AND MITCHELL, LTD., 
H. J. BOLLMANN CONDY, Managing Director. 
SIR,—]It is quite obvious, even to the uninitiated, that 


your correspondent, “ A. Thomas, Crewe," is also ignorant, as 

every bottle of Condy's Fluid distinctly says, ‘ Contains no 

permanganate of potash." This is quite correct; and for his 

benefit, and others, I may state that it is a solution of per- 

manganate of soda (NaMnO,).—Yours faithfully, W. К. A. 
Bradford. 


SIR,—Would your correspondent who signs “ А. Thomas" 
kindly read the label on a bottle of * Condy's Fluid"? He will 
read: ‘‘Condy’s Fluid contains no permanganate of potash.” 
As a matter of fact, its chief ingredient is permanganate of 
sodium.—Yours truly, CHAS. F. CULLINGHAM. 

E. Dulwich, S.E. 


HE R.P.S. PRESIDENCY. 

SIR,—References have appeared in the daily and photographic 
press drawing attention to one of the candidates at the coming 
election of President of the Royal Photographic Society, and 
it appears desirable the members of the society should have 
full particulars concerning the election. 

When the present president let it be clearly understood that 
he did not intend to accept the office again, it was felt bv 
many members that Mr. Chapman Jones, by virtue of past 
services to the society, and of his high standing in the photo- 
graphic world, should be his successor. This being the case, 
no further steps were taken on behalf of Mr. Chapman Jones; 
however, a small section of the council endeavoured to in- 
fluence the nominations in favour of another individual by 
sending out letters to many members of the society. 

Though Mr. Chapman Jones’s work for the society in the 
past 15 well known to those who were then members, some 
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who have become members since may not be aware of it; there. 
fore I crave your space to briefly enumerate his claims to the 
distinction of being elected as President of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. - | 
Mr. Chapman Jones is fifty-six years of age, joined the society 
in 1887, was elected a Fellow in 1895, has served as уке 
president, hon. secretary, member of council, and judge and 
member of selection committee of the scientific and technical 
section of the exhibition ; he is lecturer on Chemistry at the 
Imperial College, and Science and Technology at South Ken 
sington, the author of a text-book on “ Photography," has con. 
tributed valuable papers to the society, and 15 a writer on 
photographic subjects in the scientific press.— Yours truly, 
Harley Street, W. А. К. Е. EvERSHED. 


A CORRECTION. 

Sig,—In the “ Brevities" column of your issue of January 
18 I notice that you have an announcement concern 
ing the death of my father. I shall be pleased if you will 
kindly make a correction in your next issue. It is Mr. W. С. 


Coote who is dead, and it is the “ Manchester Photographic 

Society " of which he has been hon. treasurer for more than 

thirty years.—Yours, etc., 
Manchester. 


C. H. CoorE, Hon. Sec. 
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The annual meeting of the Royal Photographic Society takes 
place next Tuesday, February 8. " 
Worcestershire Camera Club propose to hold an open exhibi- 
tion in the spring. Full particulars will be announced later. 
Entries for the City of London and Cripplegate Photographic 
Society's exhibition will be forwarded free to the South London 
Photographic Society's exhibition. 

The Whitley Bay Camera Club hold their annual exhibition 
on February 1. It is confined to members’ work and a display 
of invited pictures. Mr. J. Watson, 34, Grainger Street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, is the hon. secretary. 

Entries for the South London Photographic Society's annual 
exhibition close on February 12th. Entry forms and all m: 
formation are obtainable from the hon. secretary, H. Creighton 
Beckett, 44, Edith Road, Peckham, S.E. 

The Dukinfield Photographic Society have been engaged dur. 
ing the past year in making a photographic survey of Duki: 
field, and it is hoped during the summer to complete the col- 
lection as far as possible, and hand it over to the town. 

The Midlothian Photographic Association held their annual 
social evening and exhibition of members’ lantern slides last 
week. In the competition for the best sets of slides by mem 
bers the awards were given to Messrs. G. Cleland and T. 
Farmer. 

The Marylebone Camera Club is steadily progressing, and à 
portfolio has just been started. A competition for the best pit: 
ture of a building or statue in London is also being organised 
for members. The hon. secretary is Mr. E. Markwell, % 
Upper George Street, Edgware Road, W. 

Readers are reminded that entries for the City of London 
and Cripplegate Photographic Society's exhibition close 0n 
February 4. There are five open classes—a beginners’ class 
and a special class for pictures in oil, bromoil, ozobrome, 01 
gum process. Entry forms and all particulars will be suppli 
on application to the hon. secretary, Н. S. Cuming, 29, Sac 
Road, Upper Clapton, N.E. Е 

The twenty-fifth annual report of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society has just been issued, and shows th 
society to be in a flourishing condition. The new premises 
afford every convenience for the amateur, and photographers 
living in the district should write for full particulars as to 
membership to the hon. secretary, G. М. Morris, 9, Chandos 
Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. . 

Lord and Lady Exeter are promoting an Arts and Crafts FX 
hibition, to be held in Burghlev House, Stamford, on the 25th 
and 26th May next, in aid of the funds for the restoration of 
the spire of the historic church of St. Mary in that ancient 
borough. There are three classes for photography, and 
amateurs, who may be desirous of assisting in this laudable 
object, may obtain schedules and entry forms from Mr. Henr? 
Walker, Public Library, Stamford. 
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Birmingham Photo- The prospectus of the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Exhibition. graphic Society’s Exhibition is now issued, 
and embraces a wider range of subjects and 
classes than other exhibitions hit! erto held in this country under the 
auspices of a single society. The exhibition is to be held at the 
Galleries of the Royal Society of Artists, New Street, Birmingham, 
from February 26 to March 11. Entry forms may be had on appli- 
cation to the hon. secretary, Mr. Stamp Wortley, то, Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, and must be returned not later than Feb- 
ruary 10, but a special request is made that tl ey be returned as 
early as possible. All pictures and framed exhibits to be sent to 
Henry Graves, Ltd., Fine Art Dealers, Cherry Street, Birmingham, 
on February 17 and 18, with charges prepaid ; lantern slides, auto- 
chromes, and transparencies to the Society's Rooms, 30, Exchange 
Buildings, New Street, Birmingham, not later than February 18. 
They should NoT be included with frames sent. No entry fees are 
charged at this exhibition, but a packing fee of 1s. each parcel 
must accompany the entry form, and likewise twopence for the 
postage of the catalogue, if required. Exhibits that are also for 
the Nottingham Camera Club Exhibition will be forwarded to Not- 
tingham free of carriage. 


Judges and Selection 
Committee. 


The list of judges is exceptionally large, 
and there is an expert judge in each sub- 
section. Judges—Pictorial: Antony Guest. 
Scientific: Herbert J. Stone, F.L.S., F.R.C.I., Richard Hancock, 
J. Willoughby Ellis, F.B.S., F.E.S., J. R. Ratcliffe, Е. R.S. (Edin. ), 
M.B.C.M. (Edin.), Prof. Carlier (Birmingham University), E. C. 
Middleton, Harold Baker, Arthur Cox, and J. Hall Edwards, 
L.R.C.P., Hon. F.R.P.S. Survey: А. J. Leeson, F.A.I., W. J. 
Morgan, 'R.B.A. Selection Committee: J. G. Batkin, H. Hol- 
croft, M.A., F.R.P.S., W. Т. Greatbatch, F.R.P.S., J. Cruwys 
Richards, Harold Baker, Bernard Moore, and J. W. Moore. 


The awards consist of a number of bronze medals, 
plaques, and certificates, to be awarded or withl eld at 
the full discretion of the judges, whose decision shall be final. In 
the members’ section a silver challenge cup will be awarded to the 
member who gains the highest number of marks in the open sec- 
tion—counting, in prints, four points for a medal and three for a 
certificate; and in slides, two points and one point respectively. 


The Make-up of Тһе ordinary classes are—(1) framed pictures 
the Exhibition. of any subject; (2) lantern slides (limited to six 
slides each exhibitor) ; (3) coloured photography 
It is the special classes which make the exhibition 
a unique one. The scientific section is to include subjects of 
natural history, geology, radiography, tele-photography, and other 
scientific subjects, such as lightning, electric sparks, and photo- 
graphs dealing with the detection of crime. 


Awards. 


by any process. 


Particularly interesting will be the classes for 
applied photography. (a) Photographs illustrating 
camp life, naval or military manceuvres, etc., suit- 
able for recruiting purposes. (b) Photographs illustrating life in 
factories or workshops (including dairy, brewery, electric-light 
stations, tram depóts, fire stations, gas works, sewage farms, rail- 
way stations, etc.) (c) Photographs illustrating the various pro- 
cesses a manufactured article passes through. (d) Plotographs 
illustrating life in the streets. (e) Photographs (instantaneous) illus- 
trating any kind of sport. (f) Photographs suitable for advertising. 


Mr. T. W. Murphy, the hon. secretary of the 
Dublin Institute of Journalists, told a good story in 
his excellent lecture on “ Press Photography " to 
the Photographic Society of Ireland at their opening meeting of 
this year's session. Amongst the subjects suitable, athletics, 
cycling, motoring were relatively easy, and aeroplaning probably 
the most difficult. It was not easy to get a photograph of an 
aeroplane that was also a picture; but the press photographer 
settled that matter by printing the aeroplane in the sky of what was 
already a picture, and, given a photograph of an aeroplane, it 
could show it hovering over Brussels or Paris as easily as over 
Blackpool or Salisbury Plain. It was only when a public clock 
appeared in the picture that the “ fake " was discovered. A picture 
was published of the army airship sailing over London; but the 
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fact that the clock of St. Paul’s stood at 12.15, while the airship 
was in the neighbourhood some hours later, gave the photographer 
away. 

Activity at 
Manchester. 
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The Manchester Amateur Photographic Society аге 
early reaping the result of their enterprise in removing 
to the new rooms in Carr Street. At the January 
meeting there was a large attendance, and no less than twenty-nine 
new members were elected to the membership of the club. Under 
the control of Mr. S. Н. Williams, of tke Leigh Photographic 
Society, about a dozen members carefully went through the 
* Bromoil" process, each working up a picture, and Mr. Williams 
all the time pointing out the faults and remedies as they proceeded, 
This is an excellent method of encouraging members to take up the 


process. 
Small Heath Mr. J. C. Batkin, who judged the Small Heath 
Exhibition. Photographic Society’s sixth annual exhibition, in 


making the awards known, observed the slow was 
a first-class exhibition, taken all round. He awarded the prizes to 
Messrs. J. Stallárd, E. Wellburn, C. H. Clinton, H. Smith, C. F. 
Hayward, D. M. Greenway, Geo. Liley, and A. Royey. 


The South Norwood Photographic Society 
have had a most successful year. The report 
shows the year's work has been satisfactory, with progress on pre- 
vious years. The society has only a small membership; but all are 
in earnest, and the average attendance is good. 


A Good Year The Bradford Photographic Society show a 
at Bradford. profit on the year’s working; and at the annual 

meeting held recently they elected Mr. Fred. 
Seaman president, with a strong committee to support him. Mr. 
W. E. Townend was again elected honorary secretary, and he 
speaks highly of the success that attends the series of demonstra- 
tions in the dark-room, specially arranged for beginners. They 
are a big success, and quite separate from tle ordinary meetings. 
This extension has only been possible by the club going to perma- 
nent club rooms, which, it will be remembered, they are sharing 
with the Bradford Arts Club. 


Colour Photography Space prevented reference last week to the 
at Southampton. excellent lecture given by Mr. H. Essenhigh 
Corke, К.К.Р.5.) at the Southampton 

Camera Club, on the subject of * Colour Photography." After 
illustrations of the (magnified) starch grains forming tl e coating of 
the autochrome plate, he showed that a specially prepared yellow 
screen was necessary to handicap the blue rays during exposure. 
He found the Wellcome exposure table of valuable assistance, pro- 
viding the exposures for “ strong foregrounds " was adhered to for 
all subjects, with the exception of photographing under glass, 
which would require double the time given. АШ ough it was stated 
that these plates should be manipulated in total darkness during 
development, he described a method of treating the plate first in a 
solution of 5 per cent. metabisulphite of potash, which killed the 
colour sensitiveness, and enabled the worker to proceed with an 


South Norwood. 


ordinary safe light. Mr. Corke then dealt briefly with the 
* Aurora ” and the “ Omnicolore " plates. He spoke highly of 
the “Thames” plate, and stated it was now possible by this 


method to make any number of coloured photographs after the 
negative had been obtained. The Thames plate was more 
transparent, probably because the colour deposit was in flat dots, 
instead of the spherical or globular form of grain. 


Wrinkles for 
Photographers. 


These should be easy enough to obtain, provid- 
ing one lives long enough. It was not, however, 
the title Mr. н. S. Nutt gave to his demonstra- 
tion of * Bromide Enlarging " at the Sheffield and Hallamshire 
Photographic Society, but the interpretation someone in Sheffield 
gave of its excellence. On this occasion we welcome the wrinkles. 
Before developing the bromide enlargements, Mr. Nutt placed 
same for 30 to 50 seconds in a weak chromic acid bath in order to 
render all the tones contained in the negative. To obtain more 
artistic results, Mr. Nutt interposes between the enlarging lantern 
and the screen such materials as bolting silk, muslin, chiffon, and 
celluloid. Many other wrinkles followed. We trust the advice 
and help Mr. Nutt gave will be evident in the results that will be 
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shown at the society's exhibition, which opens at the Montgomery Other bromide papers may require a higher or lower temperature 
Hall, Sheffeld, on Thursday, February 3. Animated pictures will according to the hardness or softness of the particular emulsion. 
help to draw in the sixpences. The print should be removed from the acid bath as soon as a per 


Points for Demonstrating “ Bromoil " at the Leeds ceptible amount of “ relief ” is present, and it is just this matter 


Bromoil Workers. Photographic Society, Mr. Harold A. Crawford Which calls for a little judgment on the part of the operator. As 
emphasised the necessity for three things—(1) regards inks, Mr. Crawford expressed a preference for the Leeds 


A good bromide print, on which to commence operations; (2) a inks, using boiled linseed oil for thinning purposes; and with regard 
correct method of bleaching; (3) immersion ın the acid bath for a 19 brushes, he recommended the purchase, in fairly large sizes, of 
period of time neither too long nor too short. The bromide print those sold for the oil process, but all the stock productions can be 
need not be very dark, but should be correctly exposed, and fully obtained locally. The lecturer prepared a whole-plate print, and 
developed, preferably in dilute amidol. An acid fixing bath should this he “inked up” most successfully in about twenty minutes. 


not be used. After washing and drying, the print should be A Novel The Bath Photographic Society recently held ther 
bleached without re-wetting, and a suitable bleacher is silvax, Suggestion. annual conversazione, which proved a very successful 
which can be obtained from the dealers. This bleacher leaves no event. They appear to have solved the question 


stain, is economical, and need only be followed by a very weak how to obtain a good attendance at their social functions. А 
bath (4 per cent.) of sulphuric acid and a hypo bath of 5 per cent., local account, after describing most of the good fare provided, 
containing a few drops of ammonia. All temperatures, when using savs: “ Another interesting event was the exhibition of members’ 
“ Bromoil ” paper, should be about 80 deg. F., and the print should pictures, which were voted upon for prizes by the members’ friends 
be ready forinking in about a quarter of an hour after being bleached. present.” The italics are mine. 


E 
lantern lecturettes were given, the principal one, entitled “ Random 
SOUTH ESSEX CAMERA CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Rambles in Ireland,’ by Mr. N. Н. d ode M.D., B.Sc., B.Ch. 
HE eighth annual exhibition of this society has just closed, (Dublin), and others on “ Physiognomy,” “ Nature Curious and 
having been open during the week January 17 to 22. This Beautiful,” and a “ Demonstration of Colour Photographs on Auto 
club is always ready to strike out a new line, however adverse chrome and Thames Plates " were given by various members of the 
the prophecies may be. Last year the society abandoned all club. Altogether the exhibition was a considerable improvement 


tangible prizes, and adopted a system of certificates of merit оп those of former vears, owing, no doubt, to the increase of pic- 
for all work reaching the judge's standard of merit. This, in torial workers, and in the future we expect further advancement. 


spite of the prophets, did not lead to a drop in the merit of G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution's Photographic Exhibities.— 
ш шы in. . di f bli The seventeenth annual exhibition of the G.E.R. Mechanics 

his year the committee decided upon holding a free public Institution (Photographic Section) will be held at the Mechanics’ 
exhibition, with the laudable object of initiating the lay mind Institution, Store Street, Stratford. E.. on Tuesday and Wed. 
in East Ham into some idea of the high level now reached nesday, March 8 and o. There are seven members’ а and 
by photographic artists. Events have proved the wisdom of three open classes. Entries close on February 26, and exhibits 
this decision. Nearly 5,000 people visited the exhibition, and from the Ilford Exhibition will be collected free of charge; 
the secretary has provisionally reported that there 15 every exhibits at the Southend-on-Sea Exhibition will be forwarded 


reason to expect a balance on the right side of the account. | рр 
Pictorially, the exhibition consisted of an invitation section, a олем ы е о сш: 
А. А y M з j \ one, Е. 


containing the work of Hackney, Ilford, Bowes Park, Streatham, 
and G.E.R. Mechanics’ Photographic Societies, a section of —X RS 
collective exhibits by individual members, advanced and be- 


ginners' sections, and lantern slides and survey. FORTHCOMING EAHIBITIONS. 


Mr. A. H. Blake judged, and reported that the collective 


exhibits contained work of very great strength, particularly in = Таза E c ENT | ———— 

the collections by the president (Mr. T. H. B. Scott) and C. GEM EC 

Wille. In the other entries in this section, “With Wind and Society. cra 38s. q- wool бг 

Tide," by J. J. P. King; “А Bit of Beverley," by J. W. Adam- 3) ce 5 5 = 

son; and “ Roses,’ by W. W. Smith, would have received a 

awards had they been shown separately. ZB MENS und c m = rp 
In the advanced section the certificates went to Messrs. Scottish Salon... — — Jan. z9 | F eb. i&/ V. С. Вапа, Brought: 

Graham (the only member to take two), Harvey, Lyddon, Soul, Norwich PS. _ — "Feb 1 | Feb. 5 D 1 ея ки 


Warnecke, Hobbs, Slaughter, апа Farrants; while the award of 
certificates to Messrs. Brown, Ruddick, and Alder-Barrett raises 
these men from the ranks of the beginners. The certificate for Gla gw and West; — — | Feb.1|Feb.16| J. M Кіѕзаск, 65 
lantern slides went to Mr. Adamson. of Scotland Р.А. | West Regent Street, 


| Lodge, Buwthorpe 
The exhibition was opened by the Mayor of East Ham, and Ashton-under-Lyne, — | - i Feb. Feb. 8| W. Налат, 43, Taon- 


Road, Norwich. 


Glasgow. 

on that occasion the president presented to the borough, in Р.>. ten Road, Ashton 
the name of the club, an album of survey records of the dis- Resbak under-l yne. 00 
trict. Each evening a lantern lecture was given, and was Шер y ‘ous iu ss Кере Керн Dette Miser ents Boe 
eagerly attended by a large audience. Сиуо Lon: nand | Feb. 4. --  , Feb.a1! Feb. 24 if. e nine ж 
has Cripplegate Р.> | | Sach Ro.d, Upper 

Hia- Clapton, N.E. 
Bowes Paik and, — | — Feb. 24 Feb. 26| Н. Taylor Smith, 1% 
The Salon of the Photo-Club de Paris.—The fourteenth annual Disuict |S, | Мед» Road, Wocd 

RU А z ; | | бө 

photographic exhibition organised by the Photo-Club de Paris Birmiugham DS. Feb 45 Бле Берді Marcas et Море 


15 announced to be held at the Cercle Artistique et Littéraire, ‘ai 
rue Volney, Paris, from April 29 to May 17. The exhibition | 
1 
| 


| | New hall Street, Bir- 
| m:ngham. 
Feb. 12] t eb. 10 Feb. 26 |Mar. 12| J. C. M'Kechnie, 3!^ 
| C .stle Street, Edict- 
! burgh, 


is international in character, and always contains work by some Edinburgh P.S. ... 
of the foremost pictorial photographers of the day. Entries 


close on March 15, and exhibits must reach Paris оп or before — Woodf rd P.S. .. — — Mar.a|Mar. 5| Е.б.Етіег,“ Murton,” 

April 9. А special section is devoted to autochromes. Entry (vembersonly.) | | Cneims:ord Road, 
i i i | | Мооаїога, N.E 

forms аге now ready, and сап be obtained оп application to Glasgow. Southern Eeboro Febra Marca. Маки ce. болу: hi 


the secretary of the Photo-Club, 44, rue des Mathurins, Paris. Р.А. 
A Metropolitan Exhibition.—The Marylebone Camera Club 


| | | son Street, . ovan- 
| hil, Glasgow. 


held their third annual exhibition at the headquarters, UND Pears ا‎ Кенен Беркан MATES Ары " Edith Road, Pet. 


Marylebone Presbyterian Church, Upper George Street, W., | ham, <. 

on Saturday, January 15. Although the exhibits consisted of С. E. К. Mechanic Feb. 26! Mar. 5, Mar. 8 | Маг. о | A. Wooltora, 16, Grove 

members’ work only, 132 pictures were hung, many of which ay гаро | | 515 КЕ 
. PE E . ` IV ne, 9 

showed a high standard of excellence, both from an artistic and Shetficld 17,5, .. Маг. 2) Маг, зо Apr. 5 | Apr.g | J. А. George and J. F. 

technical point of view. Among the number, the more notable | Міріші, 14, Parade 

were those of Gerald K. Кие, M. W. Cockerell (whose “А Misty Р. S. of Ireland | | n" Chamber s,Shefheid. 

Morning " was considered the finest photograph present), and in жанынын a ж ee АЛ "enis pond 

the Scientific Section the radiographs and photo-micrographs bv F hoto Club de Paris ! Mar. 15 | Apr. 9 Apr.29| May 17| Ihe Secreta: y. 44, Rue 

Jordan R. Lynch, jun. During the evening several popular i | | des Mathurins, Fais 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspon- 
dents of general interest to our readers will be 
dealt with weekly on this page. In order to 
relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post. but 
each рат must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
inted in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITI- 
ISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, and 
ents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All 
ueries and prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR 
Фастослаунік AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52. Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
marked “Query” or “ Criticism" on the outside. 


Gold Toning of Bromide Prints. | ( 
Can you please give instructions for toning a bromide print 
to a blue shade, etc.? L. S. B. (Manchester). 


The print must be thoroughly fixed and well washed revious 
to toning. Many formule have been published in w ich the 
constituents vary slightly. The proportions range as follows : — 
Ammonium sulphocyanide, 20 grains; gold chloride, 1 to 2 
grains; water, 2 to 5 ounces. The following may be taken as 
a good, typical example: A.—Water, 2 ounces; ammonium 
sulphocyanide, 20 grains. B.—Water, 1 ounce; gold chloride, 
1 grain. Add B to A slowly, and stirring the mixture briskly 
all the time. Toning solution should be between бо and 70 
deg. Fahr. 


Moonlight. 

I wish to take some moonlight negatives with lens working 

at F/S and Barnet ortho. plates. Can you give me some 

idea as to the exposures, developer, etc.? Should colour 

screen be used? Would glossy or matt paper be best? 

C. H. G. (Ipswich). 
The exposure may range very considerably, according to sub- 

ject, state of atmosphere, nearness and nature of foreground, 
etc. The following may be taken as rough guide with F/8:— 
Open landscape, snow, 2 minutes; light buildings, 10 minutes ; 
mountain scenery, 30 minutes; ordinary foreground landscape, 
4S minutes; ditto, with foreground foliage, 75 minutes. In all 
cases clear atmosphere and full moon are assumed. Use soft 
contrast-giving developer such as metol or rodinal. Colour 
screen is not necessary for all ordinary conditions, and would 
inordinately prolong the exposure. Certainly use matt rather 
than glossy surface paper. Do not carry development too far. 
Aim at delicacy of effect rather than brilliant contrasts. ‘ Night 
Photography," by R. Dykes (post free, 1s. 2d.), would probably 
help you considerably. 


Shutter Exposures. 
(1) Have recently bought tocal-plane camera, and find my 
exposures overdone. What is the relative efficiency of focal- 
plane as compared with shutters of the ordinary type? (2) 
Is 64 inches too long a focus for quarter-plate reflex ? 
Е. В. (Тегвеу). 


(1) Your question is а very large опе, as what you refer to 
as “other shutters of the ordinary type" includes a very large 
number of different shutters, each with its variations. But very 
roughly and broadly stated, you may take it that a 2-second 
exposure with a focal-plane is about equal to 3 seconds with 
most other shutters, and equal to 4 seconds with a few low eff- 
ciency forms. Probably your 1-5oth with ordinary shutter will 
be equalled by 1-75th to 1-1ooth with the focal-plane. (2) You 
will probably find 6} inches quite satisfactory if you avoid 
subjects too near, i.c., not nearer than, say, 30 feet. 


Carbon Process. 
Could you give me a short summary of the carbon process, 
or mention any book on the subject? 
D. McE. (Edinburgh). 


We cannot spare space here to reply to this question. Your 
best plan is to write to the Autotype Co. (74, New Oxford 
Street, W.C.) for their gratis pamphlet, “ First Steps in Auto- 
type Printing," and then follow this up by reading “ Carbon 
Printing," No. 8 “ Amateur Photographer Library " (1s. 2d. post 
{тее from our publishers). 
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Spots on Negative. 
What is the cause of the spots on enclosed negative, de- 
veloped with Kodak powders? G. S. (Ilford). 
Most probably the cause is your not having allowed quite 
sufficient time for the complete solution of the powder before 
commencing development. Chemical substances of this kind 
take more time to dissolve in cold than in warm water, and pro- 
bably you did not realise how cold the tap water often is at 
this season ot the year. 


Shutter Speed Testing. 
(1) What is the simplest way to test the speed of a shutter? 
(2) Is it possible to give an exposure of 1-5th second with 
the camera held іп the hand? L. W. (Upper Tooting). 
(1) Turn a bicycle upside down, so as to rest on its saddle- 
Fix to one spoke near the rim a small glass ball, silvered 
inside. Get a friend to turn the wheel so that it makes just one 
revolution in a second. Place the camera so that the sun 
is behind the camera. Make an exposure while the wheel is 
revolving. The spot of light reflected by the glass ball will give 
an image which is part of a circle. The length of this arc 
compared with the entire circumference gives one a fairly good 
idea of what proportion of a second was the exposure. For 
instance, if the streak from the travelling spot of light occupies 
a central angle of 45 degrees, it has travelled % of its com- 
plete (one second) journey, and so the shutter was open at 
least % of a second. (2) This depends upon the person rather 
than the kind of camera. Some workers can hold а camera 
still for half a second, others not more than 1-2oth. If you can 
rest any part of the body, or legs even, against any fixed object 
(wall, lamppost, etc.) it is a great help in holding the camera 
steady. About 1-10th second is the usual limit for most people. 
Lens Question. 
What focal length is required to get a six-foot picture from 
a 3 by 3 inch slide at 12 feet? How is this calculated? 
H. W. H. (Bath). 
Enlarging from 3 inches to 6 feet, i.e., 72 inches, is a ratio 
of or magnification of 24. Roughly stated, we may say that 
the distance between the lantern is 24 times the focal length 
of the lens, so that a 6 inch lens would be suitable. This, of 
course, is not a very scientific calculation, but it is near enough 
for most practical purposes. To get at F more accurately we 
multiply the distance between slide and screen (12 feet) by the 
ratio (24). We thus get 3,456 inches. We now add 1 to the 
ratio 24, getting 25. Next we multiply 25 by 25, getting 625. 
We now divide 3,456 by 625, and get 5.5 etc. 
Ferrotype Process 
Some time ago some one, using a camera, took pictures 
which were ready in about five minutes. There was 
no negative, and so no second picture. The pictures were 
on tin and quarter-plate size. Where can such a camera 
be obtained, etc.? P. S. (Sheffield). 
What appears to be a novelty to you is really one of the 
oldest photographic processes, slightly modified for modern 
use. The original process was the wet-plate collodion. What 
you saw was a similar dry-plate process. It is commonly called 
the ‘‘ Tin-type’’ process now. ou will get full information 
as to the apparatus, etc., by writing to Messrs. Fallowfield, 
Charing Cross Road, London, who also supply a sixpenny 
booklet on the process. 


Stopping Out BacKgrounds. 
Please tell me how to paint out backgrounds on glossy 
РОР. же? J. Р. (Leeds). 

Clean the surface of the print by a light brisk rub with a 
bit of cotton wool and methylated spirit. For a medium try 
gum water, to which has been added a little powdered sugar 
candy. This should be strained through a bit of muslin before 
use. Or beat up the white of an egg to a froth, add a couple 

of drops of strong ammonia, let this stand in a tall vessel like a 

tumbler for twelve hours. Dissolve 10 gr. of ammonia 

carbonate in 2 drams of water, and add this to the egg 
albumen. Then filter, and add a few drops, say five or six, of 
glycerine, and use this as a medium with water-colours. It 
would have been better had you said for what particular pur- 
pose you wanted to apply colour to the print. 


Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 1os. rod. 
Canada ... TT E 6s. 6d. $3 А 135. 
Other Countries... ,, = 7s. 6d. " АР 155. 


ayable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 


Cheques to be made 
* ONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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АСС; Тһе Fifty-seventh 


Lancers. 


Already one can hear the far-off gallop of the hosts who 
will come to the annual meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society next week. It will be the fifty-seventh of its series, and 
the proceedings of the previous fifty-six collected together would 
furnish a remarkable study in repetition, such as few other 
things can equal. One member, whom Russell Square knows 
only once a year, considers that he has his guinea’s worth in 
the privilege his subscription gives him to come and have a 
yearly tilt at the management. This year the irreconcilables 
will be badly off, because one of their pet complaints will be 
no longer possible. This was the composition of the selection 
committee. The most cutting way of introducing the subject 
was to ask whether the members of the selection committee were 
elected for life. But since the composition of this committee 
has been radically altered, they will have to fall back upon 
the Affiliation, and ask what good it does, and upon the Journal, 
and enquire whether it cannot be run at a profit while still 
being sent gratis to all the members. And iet them not forget 
to move for a committee to consider the advisability of opening 
the society's house on Sundays, and of providing cigars as in- 
ducements to make use of the work-rooms. 


A Step Up. 


Distraught officials are searching London over for a suitable 
gallery for the autumn exhibitions. Perhaps it is a sign of 
the intense utilitarianism of our age that the art galleries of 
the West End show a tendency to disappear in favour of 
restaurants, and the gustatory to take the place ot the sublime. 
Now that the New Gallery is going the way of all flesh, specu- 
lation is rife as to where the R. P. 5. will pitch its tent next 
September (if, indeed, the exhibition is held at the usual time, 
as to which there 1з some doubt). The field of choice is really 
very limited, and this has led to the interesting suggestion that, 
should the Society have a real live peer of the realm and a 
diplomat as its next president, the Hous of Lords might be 
secured for exhibition purposes during the Parliamentary recess. 
It is probable that the idea would receive considerable support 
from the ducal bench, for two of the Dukes are enthusiastic 
photographers; indeed, with regard to one of their Graces, I 
read in a Society journal recently that he “ has thirty cameras 
and thousands of plates." The suggestion has been heroically 
put aside, however, for reasons not unconnected with the pre- 
sent political situation. But the thing that finally brought 
down the balance on the negative side was the certainty that 
the proximity of the woolsack would be simply inviting insults 
for the selection committee afterwards. 


Financial Jingelese. 


Picked out from the financial column: “ Kodaks, go up three 
points; Grand Trunks, steady; Motors, show a sharp rise; 
Amalgamated Press, marked up; Cement, bad in places; Meat, 
reccvered slightly ; Water Stock, further advanced ; Oil, easier ; 
Breweries, display a sharp upward tendency." Evidently a 
graphic story, and one containing elements of tragedy, but the 
last item is an assurance that it ended satisfactorily to the 
parties involved. 


The Election Political. 


It has already been shown that there are methods by which 
photographers could bring their art into use for electioneering 
purposes, and incidentally bring grist to their own mill. In the 
direction of political cartoons they had one opportunity, which 
they missed. It was open to them to prove photographically 
that a large loaf was a small loaf, if seen from a different point 
of view. It is merely a question of perspective. Put in the 
background, the big loaf looks very, very small. In spite of the 
serious questions at issue, one family I know got some fun 
out of the election. They were Liberal to the core, but, let it 
be known, they had political “ doubts.” When the Liberal 
canvasser called on them they frankly admitted that they were 
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sound, but when the Conservative gentleman gave them а call 
they were all fluster and flurry, and didn't know how they were 
to vote. They loved the Lords, and they liked everything cheap 
to buy, and they didn’t see why the foreigners’ goods should 
come in tax-free, or why the Irish shouldn’t have Home Rule. 
After an hour’s friendly talk, the canvasser went away tired, but 
hopeful, and promised to call again. He did so, and again and 
again, and each time he went away more hopeful. And that 
wretched family all the time sniggered up its collective sleeve 
to think that they were consuming the valuable time of one 
of the Opposition’s most dangerous and effective canvassers. 
And when they drove to the poll in a “yellow " motor and voted 
Liberal, they equalised matters by giving up their voting cards 
to the Conservative agent at the door of the polling-booth, anc 


were duly noted down by the latter as having plumped for 
Tariff Reform. 


The Magpie's Reflexions. 


The good Scottish provost who suggests that the term 
" camera friend" should be substituted for “camera fiend ` 
was evidently snapped at a happy moment. 

Speaking of Scotland, general sympathy will go out to the 
society in the land of Burns which found it necessary to holó 
its exhibition in the local * Ambulance Room." 

A London evening paper tells us that “the eclipse of the 

sun arranged for May 8 will not be visible at Greenwich." 
The paper should be importuned for further details as to these 
SUM arrangements. It would be useful to know where to 
apply. 
At the Southport exhibition one evening the attendance wa: 
so scanty that the lecturer decided that he would not give hı, 
promised talk on * An Impression which became a Positive." 
It must have been a very dreary impression that turned it into 
so decided a negative. 

A professional photographer in the North of England, who 
occasionally indulges in a sly joke at the expense of some 
others, says that he once locked a sitter up in his dressing-room, 
forgot about him, went home to dinner, then went with a party 
for a long ramble in the country, and hours afterwards, sud. 
denly remembering, returned to find his sitter just where he 
left him, quite unconscious of having been forgotten, and 
blandly reflecting upon the photographer's ripping business, 
and wondering when his own turn would соте. . No, the 


North of England, I said, not New England. What made you 
think so? : 


Nought Too Much. 


One of the most interesting incidents of the first of the 
" mathematical" evenings at the К. Р. S. was the confession 
by Dr. Mees that he had been under the impression that a: 
ultra-microscopic apparatus cost no less a sum that £200, and 
had refrained from purchasing it on that account. During the 
meeting he was informed by Mr. Max Poser, of the Carl Zeiss 
firm, that as a matter of fact such an instrument cost a very 
little more than £20. The following verses were found lying 
оп a chair, and were very kindly given to me afterwards :— | 


While others talked of shutters, stops, and lenses, 
Exposure and development galore, 


Friend Mees was brooding, “ Oh, their talk how dense 15; 
Why don’t they theorise a little more? 


“Td give them Greek, and as a special treat a 
Small logarithmic instance cut and dry; 
They ought to know the daintiness of Beta: 
I ought to have a finger in the Pi.” 


But one of his equations raised suspicion ; 
His mathematics were revised, and then 
*Twas found he'd made an error іп addition, 
And that his hundred should be only ten. 


His faithful friend is saying as he gazes 

Upon the weighty curves and signs that he’s 
Amazing, whether in his figures or his phrases, 

It's proved again there's nought too much for Mees. 
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“THE UNTAMED SPIRIT, HAUGHTY, FREE." By Miss Constance Mac 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE WESTERING SUN By F. BOLTON. 
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The announcement of a special issue of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News is invariably 
received with satisfaction by our 
" THE A. P.” SPECIAL readers all over the world. The 
SPRING NUMBER. reason for this is not far to seek. 
The special numbers of this jour- 
nal are universally acknowledged to be far and away 
the best productions of their kind so far as interest, 
utility, and beauty of contents are concerned, quite 
apart from their far-reaching influence for those firms 
whose announcements appear in the advertisement 
pages. This year THE A. Р. лхр Р. N. Special Spring 
Number, issued at the beginning of March, as usual, 
will include many new features, and notably a scheme 
we have had in hand for some time whereby the scope 
and influence of the paper will be still further increased, 
and its prestige as the leading photographic journal for 
all classes of camera-users considerably augmented. 
e e g 
It is an acknowledged fact, and one fully recognised 
by all who have knowledge of the photographic world, 
that the number of '' unattached ’’ photo- 
A BIG graphers, i.e., those who read no photo- 
PROGRAMME. graphic periodicals, belong to no photo- 
graphic. societies, and visit no photographic 
exhibitions, are far in excess of the number who are 
regular or casual readers of the photographic papers. 
One of the objects of the forthcoming special issue 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. will be to attract and cater for 
this vast public, which consists very largely of beginners 
in the art of photography. We feel sure that such a 
body of camera-users includes a great number of 
amateurs who merely need incentive and encourage- 
ment to become active factors in photographic progress. 
The rousing of their enthusiasm and interest in this 
most attractive of hobbies will do much to stay the cry 
of ‘‘ stagnation " heard in many quarters. All readers, 
therefore, with friends who are beginners in photo- 
graphy or who do not take a great or active interest in 
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serious work with the camera, will do well to draw 
attention to this forthcoming special issue of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. They will learn from it of many things of 
immediate interest and value, and will have the desire 
aroused to go further with their photography than they 
ever have hitherto. We can safely say that realisa- 
tion will not fall short of the anticipation such an 
announcement will create. 
S e se 
Further than this, our programme for this special 
number de luxe includes a scheme of still greater 
import, one that will be of unusual in- 
A “WORLD” terest to the photographic trade, and will 
ISSUE. be welcomed by those who have com- 
plained of slackness of business during the 
past year. We have been preparing for a considerable 
period a complete system whereby THE A. P. AND P. N. 
will be supplied direct to readers and users of photo- 
graphic materials all over the world—especially in the 
Colonies—in addition to the copies that already go to 
our extensive list of foreign and colonial subscribers. 
Photographers in every English-speaking country of the 
world will see this ‘‘ Empire " Number, and will, we 
are convinced, become firm supporters of the paper. 
We have chosen the spring issue with which to inaugu- 
rate this extensive and far-reaching scheme, as at no 
time of the vear is the interest in photographic matters 
so auickened. Needless to say, this interest will be 
sustained by the retention of the high quality of read- 
ing matter and illustrations in all subsequent issues, as, 
inter alia, we are convinced that the presentation in 
these pages week by week of the best photographic pic- 
tures of the day, produced in the finest stvle that modern 
half-tone and skilful colour printing can show, is one 
of the most efficacious methods of demonstrating to all 
classes of photographers the possibilities. of. modern 
work with the camera. The closeness with which these 
and other features of THE A. P. AND P. N. are imitated 
elsewhere points to a hearty recognition of this fact. 
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In the meantime every reader will help the good work 
forward by letting at least one friend, who is not 
already a reader of the paper, know of the treat in store. 
$ е ф 

We have just had an opportunity of using a new form 
of daylight loading and daylight developing device for 
glass plates, which has 

THE LATEST PLATE-CHANGING now been put upon the 
AND DEVELOPING DEVICE. market, and which gives 


promise of revolutionising 
many of the present svstems of photography in which 
'* daylight’? methods are employed. Тһе device will be 
known as the “ A-kla’’ system, and to describe it as 
simple and certain is not to overrate it in the least. We 
are conducting a series of practical tests in the field with 
the A-kla outfit, and will shortlv report fully upon our 
experiences with it, after giving a thorough personal 
test. Briefly, the A-kla system is a real daylight 
system of glass-plate photography, inasmuch as то 
dark-room whatever is required at any period of tne 
procedure. Тһе plates (any makers’ brands can be sup- 
plied) are used straight from their box as supplied by 
the A-kla Company, in broad daylight, and the opera- 
tion of changing plates and developing them in what is 
probably the neatest and smallest developing tank yet 
put upon the market, сап be conducted in sunlight. It 
is thus possible for a photographer, with a dozen or 
more plates in his pocket, an A-kla dark-slide in the 
camera, some developer, fixing salts and water, to make 
ав many exposures іп the open as he has plates, and 
develop them on the spot, returning home with finished 
negatives instead of having dark-room operations to 
perform. Further particulars of the system will be 
given next week, but, in the meantime, the A-kla Com- 
pany, of Sale, Cheshire, will supply all information. 
o Gg 
The New Gallery is making a brave last flourish to 
its history as an artistic centre. The present exhibition 
of arts and crafts is worth a visit bv 
THE ARTS THAT anyone who cares for good technique, 
ARE MANY. and is content to see mere originality 
in the second place. There is, indeed, 
originality of а sort; witness the spikv bedstead in the 
section devoted to soulful furniture. The mere man was 
mildly wondering at its exquisitely pointed style, until 
his practical lady remarked that if such bedsteads were 
adopted the process of bed-making would mean lacer- 
ated hands and ill tempers. But it is among the 
illuminated manuscripts and the colour prints that we 
find more abundant satisfaction, and it is pleasant to see 
that the development of mechanical methods of repro- 
duction has not caused the patient and careful hand of 
the illuminator to falter. .Xmong the colour-prints in 
this section, the very best things are done, as indeed 
they should be, on the special behalf of Their Babyships. 
However, the dominating thing in the exhibition is Mr. 
Walter Crane's cartoon, < The Torchbearers," which 
shows a number of hero spirits passing a flaming torch 
from hand to hand. The idea is worthy of G. F. Watts. 
2 & & 
Users of that excellent reflex camera, the “ Soho,” 
supplied by Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho Square, 
W., have doubtless been interested in the 
A “ REFLEX" action brought by Mr. G. R. Nicholls 
ACTION. against Мг. A. Kershaw, the inventor of 
the camera, in the Chancery Division. of 
the High Court recently. The action turned. on an 
alleged infringement of patents secured by Mr. Nicholls, 
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relating to the interior mechanism of reflex cameras. 
The movement of the mirror in the Soho reflex camera 
Is Ingenious and highly efficient, allowing lenses of 
shorter focal length, and a shallower camera bodv, to be 
emploved than in the tvpe of camera in which the swing- 
ing mirror operates from а fixed point. In the Soho 
the reflecting. mirror in its passage from the angle of 
rellection to a horizontal position at the top of the 
camera, makes a sort of detour by which the back of the 
lens which projects into the camera is well cleared. The 
mechanical device by which this is achieved was claimed 
bv Mr. Nicholls to be an infringement of his patent, but 
Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady finally declared that the 
plaintiff's specifications were invalid, and did not con- 
tain sufficient subject matter to cover his invention. He 
decided, therefore, for the defendant, and both Mr. 
Kershaw and Messrs. Marion are to be congratulated 
upon the result, which places the Soho reflex in a 
sounder position than ever. 
9 £$ % 

At the largely attended annual general meeting of the 
AMhliated. Societies last week it was decided to make 
Burnham Beeches the rendezvous of 
the next annual outing. А few 
members desired a visit to Eton and 
Windsor instead, but the practical 
difficulty with regard to the latter places was that three 
hundred or more photographers could hardly be accom- 
modated to the best advantage. Moreover, it would be 
term-time at Eton. Another development of the Affilia- 
tion is the institution of an annual dinner. Opinion was 
decidedly in favour of this arrangement, as it was 
pointed out that the annual outings, when prizes are 
offered, hardly afford sufhcient opportunity for social 
intercourse, members being so keen upon getting 
pictures. А committee of four was formed to make 
arrangements. The Earl of Crawford was re-elected 
chairman of the Affiliation, and the executive committee 
was elected as follows :---F. C. Boves, C. Churchill, 
l|. W. Memory, F. J. Mortimer, H. A. Miles, А. H. 
Lisett, С.Н. Cakden, P. Bale Rider, Dr. Rodman, and 
J. A. Sinclair. 


THE AFFILIATION 
OUTING. 


‚чол. 
1-%өжеЗ 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 


Clouds in the photograph. Influence of a full exposure, but 
with a recollection of the fact that reversal may set in partially, 
with the result of making the sky unduly dark, and also untrue 
in light and shade. The use of double-coated plates, and in- 
fluence of backing. 

Polarisation devices as influencing cloud rendering. The 
black glass mirror set at the polarising angle: devices for polar- 
Ising by transmission. 

Orthochromatic plates and colour screens as means of assist- 
ing in the rendering of the more delicate atmospheric effects : 
the widely various nature of plates vaguelv referred to as ortho- 
chromatic. A green and yellow sensitive plate for work about 
noon, and a red sensitive plate or panchromatic plate for sun- 
set clouds. 

The colourless :sculin screen and its special uses: prepara- 
tion of ;esculin screens. 

Printing in the clouds, or combining negatives: various de- 
tails of masking and double printing. 

Varnish as a protection against the fading of nevatives. What 
varnish is the best to use? Professor Mills advocates a solution 
of one part of Kauri gum in seven parts of amyl acetate. This 
gives a hard and non-sticky coating. 

Should resumes of papers to be read at societies be sent in 
advance to members? Does this help discussions? Or does it 
prevent uninterested members from " turning ош”? 

The society's dark-room. Should there be one? The con- 
venience of a societv's dark-room, іп each town where there is а 
society, being available to members of other societies (affiliated 
ОТ not), 
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AAN T a recent meeting of one 
| of our leading  photo- 
graphic societies the 


question of fog as a 
factor in calculating exposures was proposed. This 
elicited a large number of markedly diverse opinions. 
It would then appear that upon this point a few remarks 
may be made just now, as the time of year when fogs 
may be expected is still with us. 

The Original Question. 

The hare which started the chase was a question 
somewhat in the following form : ** When fog is present, 
should the exposure be increased or reduced, as com- 
pared with what would be considered correct in the 
absence of fog?” Now, first of all, let it be remem- 
bered that there are fogs and fogs, so it will be well to 
make it clear what 1s here meant. 

The Cause of Fog 

When there is present in the air as much moisture as 
it can contain, but no more than this, we get a condition 
of affairs that is apt to lead to our misjudging the dis- 
tance of far-away objects. This saturated condition of 
the air sems to make distant objects appear somewhat 
nearer than they are. If, now, the temperature slowly 
falls, the air is no longer able to contain all the moisture 
present, and so some of it takes the form of a large 
number of minute drops of water which, in the mass, we 
recognise as white fog or mist. 

Blue Haze and Blue SKy. 

If these droplets of water are exceedingly minute they 
give a blue, or blue-grey, tinge to any distant objects 
seen through this haze, as we now call it. It is gener- 
ally supposed that what we call blue sky 15 really a large 
collection of exceedingly minute particles of water. If 
these and al! dust particles were absent from our atmo- 
sphere, then the sky would probably appear as a black 
background. 

Yellow Fog. 

On the other hand, if there be present in the air a 
large number of dust particles, e.g., small bits of soot 
or carbon thrown into the air by smoky chimneys, as is 
alwavs more or less the case in and near towns, then the 
water drops normally forming a white fog are deposited 
on these carbon particles, like the pulp of a plum round 
a plum stone, and we get what Sam Weller called a 
““ London particular,” which may be more or less yellow, 
brown, red, or black, according to certain conditions 
which do not just now concern us. Іп brief, then, the 
photographer has to consider a blue haze, a white fog, 
or a more or less yellow fog. 

` A Practical Example. 

In the original question, by way of example, it was 

suggested to consider a somewhat distant building that 
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МЕС FOG AS A FACTOR IN TECHNICAL 
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was barely visible on account of the white fog present. 
How could one best retain in the negative a record of 
the slight difference between the darker building and 
lighter surrounding fog ? 

It was urged that, as the fog intercepted some of the 
daylight, therefore an increase of exposure would be 
required. Per contra, it was urged that, as the 
shadows were lighter in a fog than without it, the ex- 
posure should be shortened. It was replied that this 
view implied ‘‘ the more fog the less the exposure, ' 
which led one to an obvious absurdity. 


First Principles. 

In such cases it is generally advisable to go back to 
first principles, and consider a simple case, e.g., a cot- 
tage with whitewashed walls and black roof. If this be 
close at hand the black and white parts form a stronglv 
pronounced light and shade contrast, even when a quite 
ordinary kind of white fog be present. But the same 
subject seen through, say, 100 yards of white morning 
fog appears less contrasted than when near at hand 
The walls are not quite so white, and the roof is de- 
cidedly lighter. If seen through still more white fog 
the black and white parts are barely discriminated. It 
is obvious that the fog is acting a double part. It stops 
a little of the light, but its chief action 1s to scatter the 
light in all directions. The result is that when white 
fog is present cast shadows are absent, and the shaded 
or shadow sides of objects are considerably lightened. 
We can partly imitate this effect in a room with a bow 
window by covering all the windows with either tissue 
paper or fine muslin blinds, which act as diffusing sur- 
faces, and aiding them by placing a large sheet opposite 
the window to serve as a reflector. By such means we 
can bring the side towards the window and that away 
from the window very nearly to a level as regards light 
and shade. In nature the light scattering and diffusing 
fog sheet is on all sides of the objects, and so has a more 
general and equalising effect. If instead of covering our 
bow window with white muslin or paper we used yellow 
paper, the general effect of reduced contrast would be 
the same, but our room would be suffused with yellowish 
light. | 

The Fundamental Rule in Exposure 
is, as we all well know, that the exposure must reach a 
certain minimum, or its effect is not developable. Hence 
we say that the minimum exposure is that just sufficient 
for the shadows. Other things remaining the same, 
density in the negative will grow with increased light 
action, 1.е., exposure, until a certain maximum point be 
reached. If we go beyond this we find that increasing 
the exposure results in diminution of deposit on the 
negative, and finally to what is familiarly termed 
'" reversal." Тһе maximum and minimum points are 
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only '' points "' by courtesy, for we cannot draw a hard 
and fast line bounding either of them. 

Applving the foregoing to the case of the distant 
building surrounded by fog, and so conditioned that 
there is but slight difference of light and shade between 
the darker building and lighter sky, our practical pro- 
blem is to make the most of this difference. We shall 
therefore endeavour to estimate the exposure so that 
the darker part is not quite enough exposed to give а 
developable deposit of any practical value, while the 
lighter part is sufficiently exposed to give us a useful 
printing development deposit. Аз the difference in 
nature between these two parts is small, so our: margin 
is small. It will also appear that, as the darkest part 
of our white fog surrounded building is considerably 
lighter than it would appear in the absence of fog or 
mist, the fog exposure will be the shorter of the two, 
despite the fact that the fog veil is stopping a little light. 

In the case of a vellow fog the conditions are some- 


VIOLET AND BLACK TONES ОМ P.O.P. 
PLEASING violet tone that can be changed 
to a full black is obtainable on gelatino- 


chloride printing-out paper uin the following 

baths. The print should be vigorous, and preferably on 

matt-surface paper for the best results. 
Potassium chloro-platinite (1 in 1,000) ...... 3o parts 
Potassium chloride zers eia eee 2 parts 
MW ТТК ТЛ ОЛ А oh e quede Med арыздан 1,000 parts 


The prints tone to a violet colour in this. They can then 
be transfered to 


Chloride: of. göld 11: eo ettet Yen 2 parts 
Mercuric sulphocvanide ........................... 20 parts 
Сіс аса аннин Yet оар Йу 20 parts 
Water ызны deh ct ut beue ОСИ ERAS 1,000 parts 


In this the colour changes to black. The prints are washed, 
fixed, and final washed as usual. 
CLEARING LANTERN SLIDES. 
Lantern slides that may have become stained through 
forcing in development or other cause, can generally be cleared 
of any yellowness bv the following bath : — 


АЛИЙ: смен онына КЫЙЫР ы алысы Re Lodo ts j oz. 
Sulphate of rön нки нин IP ONERE oV ЫНЫ EVER j oz. 
Citric сты Т КИЕ дыра СКТ” ) oz. 
rios Jioc E 12 OZ. 


The slide should soak in this for about twenty minutes. 
The solution will keep a long time, and may also be used 
for removing yellow stains from negatives. Lantern slides that 
are veiled all over, owing to slight fog, over-exposure, or a 
bad original negative, mav be brightened up by a short immer- 
sion in a weak hypo-ferricyanide bath. This will remove the 
surface-fog. If the slide is now too thin, it can be intensified 
(after well washing) with mercury and ammonia. 


HYDROQUINONE DEVELOPER FOR UNDER-EXPOSURES. 


A formula for a hydroquinone developer which is specially 
applicable to under-exposed plates has been given by Pizzi- 
ghelli. It yields brilliance, while good gradation is retained, and 
is not liable to cause fog on prolonged development. The stock 
solution is made up as follows :— 


Hydroquinone ....................... ТОУ dun 45 gr. 
Sodium Шренка кина а еке дык іы 5 dranis 
Potassium ferrocyanide ............................... 105 gr. 
Potassium. hydroxide" „оа ан аралы 2 drams 
bild. c i Avance Res 4 02. 


Гог use, take one part of this solution and mix it with three 
or four parts of water, using in either case an addition of two 
drops of то per cent. bromide solution to each ounce of un- 
diluted developer. Where the exposure is known to be verv 
great, the bromide may be omitted altogether. ` 
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what modified, for the eve of the ordinary plate does not 
see colour as our eye does. The yellow fog is, to some 
extent, acting like a vellow screen in front of the lens. 
With the ordinary plate this implies a considerable in- 
crease of exposure. But with a yellow sensitive plate it 
is quite likely that its presence will make but slight 
difference. 
Blue Haze. 

In this case the blue colour of the light rays scattered 
by these fine particles has a greater effect on the plate 
than on the eve. Hence we often find a blue hazy dis- 
tance comes far too light on our print from an ordinary 
negative, and distant details easily seen by the eye are 
frequently lost in our picture. But if-an ortho. plate 
and yellow screen be used, these blue rays may be cut 
out. Indeed, it is not uncommon to see examples where 
the yellow screen used has been too dark, and the 
opposite extreme of an unnaturallv clear distance 
rendered. F. C. L. 
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REDUCING Р.О.Р. 

[he reduction of over-printed Р.О,Р. is dis- 
ussed by Professor Namias in the new issue 
of Eder's * Jahrbüch." It is usually suggested 

that if a print on P.O.P. be too dark, the easiest way to 

remedy it is to make another one. But there are, of course, 

many instances where it is worth while to reclaim a bad 
print, more especially when dealing with a large size or with a 
print from a negative that has since become cracked. А remedy 
suggested not long ago by Namias was to tone the dark print in a 
solution of gold chloride, salt, and hydrochloric acid. The 
modification suggested now is to immerse the print in a solu- 
tion of water 50 parts, salt 5 parts, and hydrochloric acid 1 part. 
It is then rinsed in water, and put into a combined toning and 
fixing bath. The length of immersion in the acid-salt bath will. 
of course, depend on the amount of over-printing. 


WARM RED TONES ON LANTERN PLATES. 


A special form of hydroquinone developer which has been 
used with much success for obtaining warm red tones on slow 
lantern plates of the chloro-bromide tvpe is made up as 
follows :— 


A.— Distilled water 2.0222... лыд 8 oz. 
Sodiunr sulphite гены Луна ды аланы Чен I Oz. 
РО. bromide o oorr a Om beste ai 30 gr. 
Hydroquinoe: occas ника дода 60 gr. 

B.— Distilled water ........................................ 4 OZ. 
AMMONIA . олан m I OZ. 
Pot. Dromidé acs басынан тақ pie oe кілді 24 gr. 


Take five drams of A, one of B, and make up with water to 
two ounces. The use of more water gives redder tones, but the 
development is proportionately longer. The plates will appear 
somewhat yellow when wet, but will become red on drying. 


PERMANENT TONED BROMIDES. 


Bromide and gaslight prints which have been treated with 
potassium ferricyanide and metallic salt, such as uranium or 
copper, are not always permanent, and the toned images are 
liable to undergo change, owing to the effects of atmosphere, 
damp, etc. This can be very largely avoided, and the toned 
prints rendered permanent, by coating the film with a thin layer 
of wax, the coat being, of course, imperceptible. Prepare a 
solution of : — 

Faran WAX „доное а aaa 16 gr. 
Benzine oci on ate aw de Paks SR 4 02. 
and apply a very fine coating of this to the prints when dry. If 
applied with a small piece of flannel, and when the benzine has 
evaporated a slight “ polish * be given by gentle rubbing, the 
shadows will come up with much increased brilliance, a similar 

effect being obtained to that of a wet print. 
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Concerning “Тһе Amateur Photographer.” 


A 
By T. CHESTER. 


AVING been induced 
H by a friend to take up 

photography, and іп- 
cidentally to ** take on " with THe А. P. AND P. N., as the 
best photographic journal, I naturally turned to him when 
I wanted to glance at an article in an issue earlier than the 
time I became an “А. P." reader. Of course, my friend 
kept all the back numbers, and with a familiar ** There you 
are, old boy, get what you want; vou're welcome to it,"' 
he referred me to a pile of blue-backed journals in a 
corner of the room of which, willy-nilly, he had taken 
possession. 

They were piled one on top of another, and I thought it 
would be only a matter of a few seconds in withdrawing 
the copy I wanted from its companions. But, to my dismay, 
I learned my friend was not much different to the generality 
of photographers. Не had gone at that pile in a go-as-you- 
please style, and old numbers figured most conspicuously 
amongst the most recent. As I particularly wanted that 
article, I plodded patiently through the sorting-out process. 
Happy, though dusty, I came across that copy in a situa- 
tion it should not have been. To have remarked about his 
unmethodical ways would have been decidedly ungrateful, 
so I thanked my friend at the same time that I made a 
silent vow to do things differently. 

With a little thought I hit upon a plan to obviate such 
trouble for myself in future, and as it has been of much use 
to me since, and caused many hours to be whiled away 
pleasantly which would otherwise have been frittered away 
uselessly, it is worth while being more widely known. To 
the large number of photographers who want all their spare 
cash for their hobby, and cannot afford the expense of hav- 
ing their “А, Р.6” bound in the legitimate way, this idea 
may be worth carrying out. It is certainly desirable to go 
to a little trouble now in order to prevent big ones in the 
future. Be systematic. When you have read each week's 
issue of THE А. P. Ахр P. N., see that it is placed in order 
as regards date, and also be careful to replace copies which 
have been withdrawn for reference. Then when a volume 
is complete vou can go ahead and make things tidy, as it 
were. 

You get all the copies, strip them of their covers and the 
advertisement pages, and leave nothing but the reading 
matter. I also remove the metal clips, as it enables the 
pages to lie more flat. You will then have all the best of 
THe А. P. AND P. N. in much condensed form, and the 
next move is to do a bit of binding. This is not meant in 
its everyday aspect, so therefore the suggestion need not 
alarm the reader. Get some stiff paper, brown or any other 
colour fancied, some twine, and an awl. 


+ 


Photographs with the Icapfern. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer апі Photographic News.’ 


URING the winter season many readers of this journal will 
D be considering lantern work, but few, I should imagine, 
have turned thei: attention to the possibility of using the 
lantern as a camera. The photographer who does not possess 
a lens working at an aperture faster than, say, F/8, is in many 
branches of kis hobby seriously hampered, and these notes 
will, I hope, be of interest to those so situated. 

‘The limitation in size imposed by the lantern will probably 
be of little consequence to the quarter-plate worker, while, it 
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x Special to “Тһе A. P. and Р.М.” 


With the conclusion of a volume the publishers announce 
that copies of the index prepared for that volume can be 
obtained, and it is absolutely necessary if the full benefit of 
the work is to be obtained that a copy should be secured. 
This in hand, it is placed on the top or underneath, as 
the fancy inclines, the copies of THe А. P. AND Р. N. 

Make sure by a final glance that everything is in order, 
and then deposit index and journals in a sheet of stiff paper, 
cut to necessary size, to act as backs. The paper folded 
over, and the ends of the journals level, proceed to bore 
holes from cover to cover. Four holes can be made, but 
three suit the purpose equally as well, and these should 
be bored not quite half an inch from the edge, and, of course, 
equally distant from each other on the side which, when 
opened after the binding, will constitute the middle of the 
book. When the first boring operation has been successful, 
thread the twine through it, and afterwards go on to the 
second. 

At this stage it is imperative to keep the copies straight, 
or when the finishing touches are being put on disappoint- 
ment may ensue at finding one or two obstreperous copies 
protruding through not having been caught in the dual 
operation of boring and threading. After the threading of 
the second hole it is advisable to tie a knot, so as to retain 
better control of the papers, and when the third and last 
hole has been threaded, the fastening process can be com- 
pleted. 

The twine used will, of course, show outside the wrapper, 
but what matters that when the binding has only been done 
to satisfy one's own self, and the book is to find a home 
in the photographic department of the house? This home- 
made volume will look neat just in proportion to the amount 
of care bestowed in carrying out the work. A nice finishing 
touch can be given in the shape of an identification label 
pasted in either of the places generally used for titling books. 
This label should, besides the words “ Amateur  Photo- 
grapher," bear the number of the volume and the period it 
covers. I have two or three volumes trussed up in this 
cheap vet nevertheless satisfactory and handy style. I have 
all my ** A. P.s" to hand in complete order, there is no 
superfluous weight, and I can peruse them with the mini- 
mum of discomfort. Besides that, by going through them 
periodically, I can notice the progress which photography 
is making, and better understand Ьу further perusal the pic- 
tures and aims of other workers. 

Then again, the good folks at home, who mav resent vour 
photographic wavs, are not averse to looking through such 
a charmingly illustrated book as an AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER volume, and this pleasure to themcontributes to 
smooth the photographer’s path. 
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slides are required from the negatives, it is of course an advan- 
tage. Many instruments, however, cannot be used as cameras 
without some alteration being made—I am referring especially 
to those having “ореп” stages, or a space between the spring 
plate or ring which grips the carrier and the lens tube. The 
objectives of most lanterns will give images in which the de- 
finition is quite good enough for large head portraits, and ever 
full-length portraits, without stopping down. 

Last winter the writer wanted a portrait in colours by the 
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autochrome process, but with the lens available the length of 
‚ the exposure needed was impracticable. Purely as an experi- 
ment, the lantern, with condenser removed, was brought out, 


Fig. 7: 


and the sitter focussed upon a spare screen held in a dark slide 
inserted in the stage of the lantern. The definition was not 
quite satisfactory ; it was, however, but a few minutes’ work to 
cut a hole of 14 in. diameter in a piece of thin black card (that 
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Printing from the Plate. 
T may at first sight 
seem strange that 1 
should deal with the 
subject of printing 
before that of finishing the 
plate. But the reason is 
this: as we shall want 
to рші proofs of our 
plates to see how the 
finishing and working up are progressing, we shall have 
to know something about printing. It will, therefore, 
be as well to settle with that part of the process, and 
SO save unnecessary repetition. 

We shall want some photogravure ink, a slab of 
some sort, a dabber, a warm iron plate, some fine 
muslin, some whiting, some printing paper, some print- 
ing blankets, and a roller press. The ink may be 
bought, but it is most usual for the printer to make it 
himself. The colours are kept in a dry state, and are 
prepared as required; they are as follows :—French 
black (for cold black), Frankfort black (for warm 


black), raw and burnt sienna, raw and burnt umber, 


Vandvke brown, flake white, carmine, cadmium, Indian 
red, etc. It will be unnecessary to procure all these 
colours until we require them; but if we decide to make 
up our own ink, it will be as well to start off with one 
of the blacks or browns, and the same suggestion applies 
to ink bought ready prepared. 

If it is not convenient to make the ink, or any diff- 
culty is experienced in obtaining it ready made, a fair 
substitute for experimental purposes will be found in a 
tube of-ordinary oil colour. 


R. G. ROLFE. 
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supplied with autochrome plates) and place it midway between 
the two combinations of the lens. The exposure was made 
with this as a stop, the (initial) aperture being reckoned as F/4. 

It will be found necessary to carefully adjust the dark slide 
in the lantern stage, so that it is central, but if a piece of wood 
shaped as in fig. 2 were placed in the bottom of the stage, го 
difhculty would be experienced. The device should be at least 
an eighth of an ‘nch thinner than the slide, so as not to inter- 
fere with the action of the pressure plate. The slide is pushed 


Fig. 2. 


in from the right-hand side. Instead of covering up the front 
of the lantern with the focussing cloth to exclude stray light, 
the spring plate which grips the slide may be covered with 
black cloth, thus preventing any possibility of the plate being 
fogged while in the lantern. 

As regards the making of the exposure, if the lantern is fitted 
with a shutter of the hinged flap type, the milled head is, of 
course, used; but in the case of the ordinary (sliding) flashing 
shutter, the knob may be found awkward to use, and the 
shutter should be pulled up by a piece of string fastened to it, 
as shown in fig. 1. 
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Now let us suppose that our subject represents a land- 
scape scene, and we decide that it will look well printed 
ina brown colour. We prepare our ink in the following 
manner :—Having selected our colour from the above 
list, we take a small quantity and place it upon a stone 
slab or a sheet of stout glass. Then, with a stone 
muller, we crush the colour until it is reduced to a very 
fine powder. We next add a very small quantity of 
burnt oil, and mix the whole together with а paiette 
knife until it is a pasty mass. We again use the muller, 
grinding the mass up, and working the muller with a 
circular motion. The ink should be of the consistency of 
thick cream, and we must add more oil if necessary, 
adding only a little at a time until the desired consistency 
is reached. One thing to remember is that the more 
grinding the ink receives the better the quality. The 
process, however, is not difficult, and can soon be 
mastered. If the amateur has not а stone slab and 
muller, a capital substitute will be found in his pestle 
and mortar; the only difference will be that he will have 
to transfer his ink, when made, to his ink slab. 

Having settled with the ink, we shall next require a 
dabber. This is easily made. Procure some linen rags 
and roll them tightly into a ball; then get a nice large 
piece and cover the lot over, carrying part of the rags 
up to the top, so as to form a handle to hold the dabber 
by. Then, either sew the top together or bind it firmly 
with string. When finished, the dabber should have 
the bottom perfectly smooth, and the whole would be 
something of a pear shape, but with the top, or handle, 
rather small. The actual size is of no importance; but 
it should be made sufficiently large to be convenient. 

We will now turn our attention to the press. Small 
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presses сап be obtained for about 4,7 or £8, though 
second-hand ones сап be purchased much cheaper. If 
the amateur can get one of these, or have access to one, 
so much the better; but I believe the majority of my 
readers will not be in that happy position. It is for 
these that I am going to explain how an ordinary roller 
mangle can be utilised for our purpose. The first thing 
we must do is to take off all the pressure that we can 
by unscrewing the top screw and letting the spring up. 

Next, get a good stout board that is not wider than 
the rollers, and place this between them, so that it may 
form the plank to carry our plate. We shall now want 
a few strips of printer's blanket (an old one will do), 
a little wider than the paper we intend to usc. 

We now cut three strips of the desired width, and 
sufficiently long to go round our top roller. These we 
carry round and fasten at the top with a large blanket 
pin, taking care that our best and least worn piece of 
blanket is the last to be put on, as it will be our 
*' front," and the smoother this is the better. 

It is as well to have the paper we are going to print 
on slightly damp. А highly glazed paper is not quite 
suitable, so 1 suggest, for experimental purposes, we 
tear a few sheets of the dull variety of notepaper in half 
and, taking the lot in one little pile of, say, a dozen 
sheets, immerse them for about two seconds in water, 
and then place them between two sheets of blotting- 
paper, under pressure, until required. 

We will now pull the first proof of our plate. Have 
at hand a warm iron plate, a piece of muslin rolled into 
a loose ball, a ball of whiting and a small piece of 
the blanket. Having placed some of our ink on the 
slab, we take the dabber and, with a rocking motion, 
work the ink over the slab with it. This thins out the 
ink, and at the same time covers the dabber evenly. 
When we have done this sufficiently, we take the plate 
in the left hand and, holding it bv the thumb and with 
the fingers beneath the edge, rest the plate upon the 
warm iron plate, and while there work the ink into 
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it with the dabber, using the same kind of rocking 
motion as we did when we inked the slab. 

The plate must be turned round so that it may be 
inked all over. When this is done; remove the plate 
from the iron, and with the ball of muslin carefully wipe 
off all the ink from the surface of the plate. To assist 
us in doing this, we may warm our rag on the iron and 
keep on turning it, so as to get a fresh wiping surface. 
One thing we must be careful of : while we must remove 
all the ink off the plate, we must see that we take none 
of it out of it. In other words, all the ink possible must 
be retained by the image, and only that upon the surface 
removed. When this has been done, we take our small 
piece of blanket, and, doubling it over the thumb, take 
a little whiting on it, and then go carefully round the 
margins of the plate to clean them. We must take care 
that we do not encroach upon the picture. 

We now stroke the plate with the thick part of the 
palm of the hand, wiping off any ink we take up, until 
it much resembles an ordinary brass name plate in 
appearance, and with the image showing vividly in 
colour against the bright copper. Give the margins a 
final clean, and the plate is ready to print from. 

We now take one of our pieces of notepaper and place 
it in the centre of the plank. This’ will be' our guide 
in printing. Оп it we mark the precise position we 
intend our picture to occupy by placing the plate on 
the paper and running round the edge with a blacklead 
pencil. 

Having marked the position, we leave the plate there 
for a moment, and, taking another piece of paper, place 
it exactly over the piece we are using as a base. We 
must now adjust our pressure. We must screw down 
our top roller until it bites fairly hard. When this is 
settled to our satisfaction, we turn the handle of our 
mangle. Gradually the rollers will revolve, the plank 
will travel forward, carrying the plate and paper be- 
neath the blankets, and, as it emerges on the other side, 
we may take the top paper off—our first proof is pulled! 


The concluding part of Mr. Rolfe s article will appear next week. 


. OZOBROME 


Ву A. H. BLAKE, MA. Jf 


N this country this interesting printing process is not 
so well used and so much known as a controlled 
medium as might be expected. One thing can un- 
reservedly be said about it, that when it is good— 

turns out according to the desire of the picture-maker— 
it is ‘‘ very, very good ’’; nor do I think it would be at 
all just to finish the quotation, as failures in this, as in 
most printing processes, are due in the greater part to 
incomplete knowledge of the process and its various 
ramifications. 

On this occasion I should like leaving the ordinary 
manipulations which any practised ozobrome worker 
will be familiar with, and which the tyro can learn from 
the ordinary text-books, to draw special attention to 
the methods of control, which, I have said, are very 
pronounced in this process. There is possible both 
physical and chemical control in the ozobrome process. 
Of these, let us take the physical control first. There 
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are practically three stages at which this can be exer- 
cised : (1) when the print is hot and only just washed 
clear in the developing water, (2) when it is placed in 
cooler water and then cold, and (3), finally, when it is so 
far dry as to have become “ tacky.” 

The first work is done, then, when the print, face up- 
wards in a dish—a shallow one for preference—is lying 
in clean water of the same temperature as the developer 

The print must be very rapidly transferred from one 
water to the other, or a chill may harden the tissue, or 
cause reticulation, and so hinder or prevent subsequent 
control. 

Improvement and alterations in the tones of the pic- 
ture may be effected by means of a soft camel-hair 
brush or mop, by taking off the soft tissue tones or 
adding to them. First, let us consider taking off. 
High lights may require to be accentuated, some dark 
shadows mav require to be lighter, detail in places may 
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Reproduction of Straight Bromide Print. 


have to be indicated where large spaces seem dull and 
uninteresting. Suppose, for the sake of example, we 
have in the foreground of our picture a dark river; it is 
too dull and heavy. The brush is taken in hand, and, by 
a very delicate and careful sweeping of the brush, lines 
and swirls are indicated in the water and the uninterest- 
ing parts show signs of detail and movement. It may 
be well here to say that the effect must be overdone, 
more vigour must be shown than we require in the 
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that the work is arduous and the destruc- 
tion of prints often grievous, so that, as 
a rule, the manipulation of delicate high 
lights will not be attempted at this stage, 
but reserved for the next. 

And here let me sav, once for all, that 
if the thin veneer of tissue in the high 
lights be rubbed off so that the bare 
paper is exposed to view beneath, unless 
the area affected be very small, the print 
will be useless for further experiment, 
as it seems impossible, over a_ larger 
area, to give the appearance and texture 
of the original by °‘ faking,” except in 
one way, to be described later, and in 
large areas even this fails almost uni- 
versalli. Others may be more success- 
ful than I, but I give my own experience. 

The high lights, then, are approached 
very tentatively and with extreme care, 
until it is learnt how much they will 
stand, and at the least sign of friction 
the attempt is given up until the second 
stage. 

After all possible improvement has 
been effected in water of the developing 
temperature, it is gradually cooled to 
tepid. This will harden the tissue and 
allow work to be done on more delicate 
portions, which course would certainly һауе speit 
disaster when the print was in hot water. A хегу soft 
brush and a very delicate touch are necessary for this 
work, for while repair can be effected in a small, dark 
area, it is impossible in the light tones. The delicate 
tints that have been injured and frayed away are gener- 
ally past praying for. 

There is still one other chance of controlling the print 
in the matter of clearing off the tissue, and it is 
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finished print, as drying іп ozobrome considerably 
flattens the result. 

The brush must be used most carefully and tenta- 
tively, increasing in force when we find that work pro- 
gresses with impunity. In the darker portions of a 
print, as all carbon workers know, the tissue will stand 
a great deal more handling and brush work than in the 


lighter parts, and it is when we come to deal with these 
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attempted when the print, having been washed and hung 
up to dry, is getting into a tacky condition. The tissue 
is now much tougher and will stand a good deal of 
(cautious) rubbing. I generally find that those portions 
that have been already manipulated are apt to sink іп, 
and I go over them again, at the same time those parts 
which were too delicate to meddle with before are taken 
in hand. 
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The brush is по longer needed, and the ball of the 
finger is used instead. It sounds a brutal and impossible 
proceeding to rub still wet tissue with the finger, but 
experience shows that it can be done with impunity as 
long as it is done with care. Some considerable 
pressure can be used; but again I urge care, care, care, 
for the tearing away of the tissue may ruin what may be 
by this time almost a finished picture. 

It is one of the chief drawbacks of ozobrome bv the 
NO. 1 process, that it has a tendency to block the 
shadows, and it is well to see that when the prints are 
wet the shadows are lighter than taste prefers, as they 
will certainly darken in the drying. Ав has been said, 
a print that looks just right as it hangs drving will be 
hopelessly dull and uninteresting later on. I fancy 
nearly all No. 1 prints want some lightening in the 
shadows, though this is not generally the case with the 
transfer method. 

Control by the Addition of Pigment. 

Just a word about the opposite control, viz., that of 
adding to certain parts of the print instead of taking 
away. We have to suppose that certain parts of the 
print are too weak and washy, and that greater contrast 
is required between the high lights and the somewhat 
thin and uninteresting shadows. The method to use is 
a very old and well-known one to carbon workers. А 
small piece of tissue is put into boiling water, which 
instantly softens, and finally makes it so liquid as almost 
to be of the consistency of water-colour paint, and this 
is used as a wash to darken the necessary places. 

We are, of course, relieved from all the trouble of 
matching tints and getting likeness of texture, as the 
material we put on is the same as we have been working 
with all along, and the match, if the manipulation be 
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properly done, must be accurate. It is only a question 
of the depth of deposit, not the colour. 

Repairs to broken tissue must be effected by this 
method, and, as we have said, if not large in area, may 
be successfully accomplished. So much for the physical 
methods of control; let us go on to the chemical. 

Not every worker in ozobrome has experimented with 
the various toning and developing agents to demon- 
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strate the different effects which may be obtained by the 
almost infinite variations of paper colours, toned colour 
of the print, and the results of development, as distinct 
from the toning of the bleached image under the carbon 
tissue. 

We will suppose, by way of an example, that on dry- 
ing it we find a print which, done by the No. 1 process, 
is weak and ineffective, lacking in strength and interest. 
Evidently the bleached image must be dealt with, and 
by toning it or developing it we shall get, underneath 
the tissue and showing up through it, just what is re- 
quired to make our picture right. 

If we think that the brown tone which 15 given by the 
sulphide solution will look well under our print, we use 
the process as follows :—Wet the print in water, and 
while it lies in the dish soaking, mix 1 oz. of a 20 per 
cent. solution of sulphide of soda with 20 oz. of water. 
In the sulphide the print remains about 5 mins., after 
which it can be rinsed and dried. If, however, we come 
to the conclusion that a black tone would be best under 
our tissue, we simply redevelop with metol, or any 
other developer (except pyro), and, after thorough wash- 
ing, hang up to dry. 

Variation in Colour. 

It is manifest that great scope is offered in this direc- 
tion for varying the colour and appearance of ап о20- 
brome print. We can vary the colour of the tissue, the 
tint of the paper on which the bromide ts coated, accord- 
ing to the different brands on the market, and we can 
either tone the underlying bleached image brown, or we 
can make it black by simple development, or it can re- 
main bleached and more or less neutral in its effect on 
the final colour. A mathematician would tell us, if he 
knew, the number of different colours of tissue, the 
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number of tints of bromide paper, and the different 
colours obtainable by toning or developing the bleaching 
image, how many hundred varieties this method of deal- 
ing with an ozobrome print would give. The number 
of mutations is probably very great. For the heavier 
class of subjects, probably toning will be required, 
while the delicate effects are best compassed bv a quick 
and light treatment with amenergetic developer. 
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OR dull winter days portrait and figure work in 

the warm comfort of one’s own home provides 

useful and interesting camera occupation, 

amusing at the moment, and supplying bene- 

ficial data, which bear fruit later, when better light and 
weather tempt one to more serious efforts. 

Diffusion of Focus. 

What royal battles have raged round this question, 
the F/64-ites voluntarily charging the serried ranks of 
misguided fuzzyites ! 

Yet what does it all mean? 


A magnified microscopic 


AN INDOOR PORTRAIT. 


detail may be of interest, nay, of immense use at times, 
and to that extent the utmost definition obtainable in 
such instances is supremely important; yet there are 
other subjects and conditions where the reverse applies, 
and to fall foul of either one or other is, to say the 
least, acting stupidly. 
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Касһ subject and each circumstance connected with 
it needs consideration and suitable treatment adapted to 
its requirements. 

Ask yourself what it is you desire to express, then, 
wheresoever it may lead and in whatever way you 
choose to arrive there, be sure, if the trials made are 
done with some definite purpose in view, they can but 
prove useful and instructive, whether done on the lines 
of sharp definition, or diffused focus—either of which, 
in itself, is a meaningless matter, but when done 
to express some fact, or convey some idea, then both, 
in their respective places, are right. 

The necessity for individual experiment seems to ine 
one of the pressing needs of to- 
day among those using photo- 
graphic implements for expres- 
sive work. 

An Example. 

To find how far strong, 
harsh lighting may be modified, 
simply by means of ample ex- 
posure and diffusion of focus, 
may well serve a useful lesson. 
Just try the experiment, then 
keep vour results for after- 
reference, especially the first 
attempt, for, with all its faults, 
it is the one most likely to 
assist in arriving at a clear 
understanding of what is needed 
before success is obtained. 

Such an example is the illus- 
tration to these notes. 

It represents the first of a 
series done one wet, dark, 
foggv afternoon in December. 

The figure was purposely 
placed close up to a window, 
with the natural result, one 
side being in full fight, the rest 
in strong shade. No light 
diffuser was used. 

The plate was a Wratten 
panchromatic. Dallmeyer 
Bergheim lens. Exposure 
given was 8о seconds; de- 
veloper, metol-hydroquinone ; 
temperature, 60 degrees Fahr.; 
development took 5 minutes. 

Result, a soft, thin negative, which suggests useful 
lessons in what to avoid in future, and also showing the 
power one has to reduce too strong contrasts by means 
of moderately diffused focus. Опе result of diffusion is 
to break up heavy shadows, and at the same time reduce 
contrast from hard lights. 
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RACHEL AND RUTH 


This picture is also at the Norwich Exhibition, 


e in the Weekly Competition. 
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HREE оғ the 

pictures repro- 
duced in the present 
issue are from the 
Norwich exhibition, which 
opened on February І. Two 
of these were also awarded 
prizes in the Weekly Compe- 
tition, and other reproductions include a notable exhibit from 
the R.P.S. exhibition—Dr. A. R. F. Evershed’s ** White Hull," 
and some illustrations to articles by Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., 
and Mr. W. Thomas. 


"THE WHITE HULL,” by Dr. A. R. F. Evershed 
(page 122). Technical data: Plate, Wratten’s Verichrome ; lens, 
Zeiss Protar; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-1oth sec.; time of day, 
4.30 p.m., October; enlarged negative on Imperial fine-grain 
ordinary plate; printing process, multiple gum-platinum. 

The chief point of attraction in this print is that it makes its 
appeal to the spectator immediately, and also retains his in- 
terest for some time. This is rather a rare quality in a photo- 
graph, because nature is usually so full of objects of interest, 
and composes her scenes with such a lavish hand, that fre- 
quently our eye is attracted by first one thing and then another 
until we become confused, if not wearied, by the multiplicity 
of interests presented to our attention. 

Another point here is that the worker relies entirely upon 
light and shade for his effect. That is to say, the picture does 
not rely upon figure interest or romantic sentiment for its ap- 
peal. The weak point of the picture is the small patch of light 
reflected by the water in the left-hand lower corner, where we 
see two small angular patches just over the top of the quay- 
side. These might with much advantage be considerably 
subdued. 

The most interesting part of the composition, from the 
painter's point of view, is the excellent rendering of the reflec- 
tion effect of the white hull in the water. This well illustrates 
the special features which distinguish the reflected image from 
the image itself, and as these have been frequently pointed 
out in our columns, we need not here refer to them in detail. 


* HOPE COMES WITH THE DAWN," by Н. E. Franz- 
mann (p. 143). Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard; 
developer, pyro-soda; combination print from two negatives ; 
printing process, enlarged on Bromoil paper. 

The originality of this subject and the skill of its presentment 
disarm criticism at first. An analysis of its points of interest, 
however, draws attention to a good deal of falsity of tone that 
has arisen in securing a dramatic result. The somewhat obvious 
handwork, occasioned by what, at first sight, appears to’ be a 
ship on fire in the distance, might easily be remedied in subse- 
quent prints, as the material is here for a successful picture. 

On the whole, it is a striking and realistic effect, well planned, 
and, moreover, is one that is not very likely to be repeated. It 
certainly reflects not а little credit upon the “ sitter " as well as 
the photographer. The feature which is perhaps the least satis- 
factory, apart from the distant “ ship," is the general treatment 
of the sky. The upper part of the sky is too dark for a dawn 
efíect, when we take into consideration the indication of strong 
light, presumably coming from the rising sun just beyond the 
horizon. Їп nature, sunset and dawn effects are not usually 
so circumscribed as here represented. One would expect the 
gradation from the top to the bottom of the sky part to be very, 
very much more gradual than is here indicated. 


* RACHEL AND RUTH,” by Miss Edith L. Willis (p. 133). 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial flashlight; lens, Dallmeyer 
Bergheim ; stop, F/3; time of day, 2.30 p.m. ; printing process, 
bromide. 

Among modern workers who are coming to the front Miss 
Edith L. Willis may be reckoned as one whose pictorial output, 
though small, is characterised by simplicity and sympathetic 
treatment. Apart from the originality of most of her subjects, 
there is always a daintiness and refinement about her prints 
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which place them in a plane by themselves, even when treat- 
ing familiar subjects. In the picture reproduced we have a sub- 
ject the like of which has been attempted on innumerable occa- 
sions before, but there is a breadth and restfulness about this 
print that stamp it as being out of the common. The compo- 
sition is interesting, and the note it strikes is one of simplicity 
of arrangement, combined with an appeal to our sentimental 
sympathies. These two figures may be mother and daughter or 
two sisters, but at any rate we feel immediately assured that 
they are two people who are combined together by close ties 
of love and affection, and therefore our sympathies are imme- 
diately aroused. Regarding the picture from the craftsman's 
point of view, the reproduction is perhaps a little disappointing 
by reason of its somewhat short scale of tones. The luminosity 
in the original print is lacking; but, at the same time, so far 
as this particular print goes, there appears to have been a 
somewhat needless sacrifice of the possibilities of а larger’ 
scale of tones in the direction of giving us more pronounced 
modelling. While on the one hand a short scale of tones often 
suggests much delicacy in the matter of gradation, at the same 
time it often involves the sacrifice or loss of that vigour which 
a more contrastful effect renders. 


"THE PASSING OF THE LIONS," by Mrs. E. Peake 
(p. 134). Technical data: Plate, Imperial special rapid, backed ; 
lens, Dallmeyer Stigmatic ; stop, К/З; exposure, то sec. ; time 
of day, noon, November; developer, rodinal; platinum print 
from enlarged negative. 

Mrs. Peake is another worker of inherent artistic ideals, and 
is also a member of the same group of lady photographers in 
Norwich to which Miss Willis belongs. Readers will remember 
a notable example of Mrs. Peake's photography in the picture 
entitled “Тһе Spell," which scored so heavily at exhibitions а 
year ago. The picture reproduced on page 134 is just as in- 
teresting in many ways, but is principally noteworthy in that 
it breaks fresh ground, and provides a new theme that will 
doubtless be followed largely by others less gifted. 

The background here employed gives both value to the figure 
of the child and emphasis to the idea of the passing of the wild 
animal. The comparison is good, and the author 1з to be con- 
gratulated onthe effective way in which it is carried out. Minor 
defects such as scattered high lights are easy of correction. 
The first impression of this print is one of freshness, while 
curiosity as to its achievement is a secondary consideration. 


THE RIVER," by Fred Thorne (p. 144). Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet E.R. ortho. ; lens, Ross; stop, F/16; exposure, 
1-sth sec.; time of day, то a.m., August; developer, M.Q.; 
printing process, cream crayon bromide, toned. 

As a beginner's attempt this is praiseworthy, and shows that 
the worker is progressing in the right direction. He is begin- 
ning to feel and know that the successful photograph does not 
necessarily depend only upon the interest of subject Per se. 
Here is an attempt at a composition in which the feeling of 
lines and masses is predominant. The fact that certain build- 
ings are portrayed is merely incidental. There is no desire on 
the part of the beholder to know whose house this is, or where 
it is situated ; it merely fills a certain space, and performs its 
function in making a certain note in the composition. Аз а 
composition, however, the picture is not an unqualified success. 
It well illustrates one of the great difficulties which beset all 
photographers who work in a "straight" medium, namely, 
that of adequately subduing one part of a picture to another 
In this case the spectator’s interest is far too evenly divided 
between the buildings in the distance and the clump of water 
plants in the left lower corner. One feels inclined to take a 
trimming knife, and divide this print into two more or less 
equal parts by a section about half-way between the top and 
bottom margins. This drastic operation would really leave us 
two better separate compositions than they form when taken 
together. The weakness of the bottom right-hand corner would 
not then be felt. Nevertheless, the material 15 here for a good 
picture, and the photographer has made a good attempt to 
utilise his technical knowledge-in securing;a pleasing result. 
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HE Scottish National Photographic 
Salon opened its doors on Saturday, 

January 29, and remains open until the 
19th inst. This is the seventh annual Salon, 
and it is interesting to note all that its name 
implies: it is "national" in the sense that 
probably no other photographic exhibition is. When the 
Salon was first instituted, little note was taken of Scotland 
photographically, in spite of the fact that, to mention only two 
names of world-wide celebrity, Messrs. Craig Annan and Crooke, 
hailed from the land of cakes. This want of recognition the 
promoters were determined to remove ; they knew that qualified 
exponents of photography as an art did reside in Scotland, and 
consequently they included in the prospectus of their first exhibi- 
tion the following condition of entry :—‘‘ The Salon is open to 
the work of photographers (professional or amateur) resident in 
Scotland ; also to the work of Scots not resident in Scotland "— 
and this condition has remained since. Another stipulation— 
then апа now—was, “ No awards are offered, and no entry fees 
are charged." 

| Historical. 

The first Salon (held at Perth) was a revelation to the photo- 
graphic public, and gave proof of the artistic ability of Scottish 
photographers. It was hailed with approval by public and 
press; and notwithstanding the fact that all the photographic 
papers in these islands are published in England, they were 
most hearty in their approval, although one voiced the opinion 
that the high quality of the exhibition, with its restricted entry 
(that referred to the "national" aspect) could not be main- 
tained. The reply to that is found in a clause in the prospectus, 
‘Pictures exhibited at previous Salons are not eligible" ; and 
still the Salon is held annually, and still the quality is main- 
tained. 

That the civic authorities appreciate the work of the Salon is 
proved by the fact that they place their art galleries at the 
disposal of the Salon Committee. 

Mr. Wm. Crooke, Edinburgh, proposing the toast of “The 
Scottish Federation" (the promoting body of the Salon), said 
he had been connected with the Salon since its inception. It 
was a bold move for the promoters to adopt the no prizes, no 
entry money principle, because thereby they challenged com- 
parison with another exhibition of a similar name; but they 
not only gave exhibitions equal to their southern brethren, but 
they did it without calling in foreign help. Down South they 
felt that the exhibition was mainly supported by foreign exhibi- 
tors. In Scotland they had never looked for anything of that 
kind, except the invitations given annually to one or two “ out- 
siders" to send exhibits of their work. They could truthfully 
say that the Scottish Salon had done more than any exhibition 
for the national betterment of photography. His one word was 
praise for their great organisation and its capable officials. 
Whole-hearted eulogy like that from a man of the ability and 
experience of Mr. Crooke cannot be disregarded. 


The Judges and the Gallery. 

This year, owing to the elections raging at entry-closing time, 
the entries showed a decrease, only something over 700 being 
entered ; but so high was the quality that the Board of Selection 
—Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Arch. Cochrane, and W. B. Lamond, 
R.B.A.—selected доо for the honour of hanging, an increase of 
nearly roo on former years. 

The Dundee Art Galleries have the brick-red walls of such 
galleries, and the scheme of decoration (designed by Mr 
Chas. G. Soutar, architect), while daring in the extreme, was 
entirely satisfactory. The walls were divided into panels by 
white wood strips, the top strip of the panel being about three 
inches wide, relieved by several groups of three black squares 
stencilled on; on top of this was a ledging, also of white, 
separating the panels from the wall space above. The body of 
the panel was filled with black hessian (hessian is a jute cloth 
of Dundee manufacture, and its rough texture obviates any dead- 
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ness in the colour). This isolated the narrow frames (the 
majority of the exhibits were either narrow frames or passe- 
partout, with large mounts), and yet, contradictory though it 
may seem, bound the whole panel together, forming а har- 
monious whole, instead of a series of unconnected rectangles, 
as is the effect with a lighter background and the frames of 
to-day. 

Another feature worth noting in the hanging is that not a 
single mirror plate is visible; the method is two hackle-pins 
(locally used in jute manufacture, and made of steel) are 
punched into the back of the frames. The frames, with these 
sharp, needle-like points projecting, are then pressed against the 
wall, and the frame is hung. The hanging and dismantling 
take, under this process, a mere minimum of time, and the 
appearance of the gallery is improved. This idea emanated 
from the fertile brain of Mr. G. D. Macdougald, and several 
exhibition promoters present were heard threatening similar 
procedure. 

And now what of the exhibits? All the ° giants ” were there, 
as well as some new exhibitors, who give promise of taking a 
foremost position at an early date. We defer a critique of these 
to next issue, when will be reproduced some of the pictures, 
along with a detailed note of the more prominent exhibits. 

A few other matters, however, merit attention here. The 
opening ceremony—this was gracefully performed Бу the 
Marchioness of Tullibardine, who afterwards made a tour of the 
exhibits under the guidance of the Salon secretary, Mr. Baird, 
and expressed her high appreciation of the art displayed. When 
she left, she experienced another phase of photography, a 
battery of press photographers having taken up their positions 
opposite the door, and fired off their volley on her appearance 
with the Bishop of Brechin, who presided at the opening. 


The Opening Ceremony, 

The opening is made the occasion of announcing the results 
of the Federation competitions. The awards were presented by 
the Marchioness. The Macdougald Gold Plaque was won by 
W. J. Hart, Shettleston Camera Club. The Coates Challenge 
Shield, for the best set (eighteen) of lantern slides, was gained 
by Queen's Park Amateur Association, Paisley Philosophical 
Institute (Photographic Section) and Glasgow Eastern Associa- 
tion tying for second place. In the Associates competition 
(sets of three), the first plaque was gained by John B. Martin, 
Paisley; second and third (equal) by J. McKissack, Queen's 
Park, and Robert Glasgow, Paisley. The slide adjudged best 
in the whole competition was “ Night on the River," by J. D. 
Stephen, Aberdeen. Messrs. Kimber and  Essenhigh orke 
judged. The slide secretary (Mr. R. Marshall), in announcing 
the result, said that some folks said that lantern slides were not 
pictorial; but he noticed that prints from the same negatives а 
sixteen of the slides in the champion set of eighteen had secured 
a position on the walls of the Salon. 

In connection with a lecture to be given on “ Scottish Moun- 
taineering," by Dr. Inglis Clark, Edinburgh, an aluminium 
screen has been prepared. This was tried on Saturday night 
for a display of the prize slides. It was splendid for the denser 
and lower toned slides, but for those mainly of lighter tones it 
was not so successful. 

A Presentation, 

And yet one thing more. The Dundee and East of Scotland 
members took the opportunity of the private view to present 
Mr. Baird, the Salon secretary, who has been a member for 
twenty-five years, and secretary for over twenty-one years, with 
an enlarging lantern, along with a gold watch-bracelet for Mrs. 
Baird. Professor Stalker, in making the presentation, spoke of 
Mr. Baird's invaluable services to the association, and inter alia 
his services to photography in Scotland, alluding to the fact 
that this was his second term of office as secretary of the Scottish 
Salon. Mr. Baird replied for himself and his “ home secretary," 
and paid tribute to the whole-hearted support he had got from 
the other officials and the members. 


------<Ю----- 


‘“ That Photography Achieves its Greatest Success іп Por- 
traiture."—4An interesting debate on this subject was opened 
recently at the Edinburgh Photographic Society by Mr. Т. 
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Drummond Shiels, who spoke highly in favour of the proposi- 
tion. Mr. J. Roberton Christie replied in the negative. The 
subject is excellent for discussion at societies open nights. 
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24 Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 


ЖҰ” These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 


Beginners. 


WIDE-ANGLE EFFECTS. 

Query.—I enclose a film negative, an ordinary snapshot, but 
I should like to know what is wrong with the horse. I am 
not sending this negative as a joke, though the horse certainly 
does seem to have a very “swelled head," but to know what 
I have done wrong, or whether the lens is to blame for the 
obvious distortion.—'* ENIGMA" (Greenhithe). 

Reply.—We are glad that you have noticed this, as so many 
workers never seem able to detect these instances of violent 
perspective. This is not a case of distortion, speaking from the 
optical point of view, but simply of exaggerated perspective. 
We can give you a rule for avoiding such effects in future, the 


rule being simply, keep further away from the subject, and бе 
content with a somewhat smaller picture. That is, be content, in 
this case, to have the horse cccupying a smaller area on the 
film. The size of the film will, naturally, be the same, but 
you will have the horse smaller, and will show more of the 
surroundings. | 
You know, of course, that the nearer you, approach an object 
the larger it will be on the film. Now, in this case, you were 
much nearer to the horse's head than you were to his hind 
quarters. The consequence is that the head is represented on a 
larger scale. Now, with апу lens"and camera this would be 
the same, but if you were further away. the difference between 
the distances from the camera to the hefd; and from the camera 


Queries should be as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


to the hind quarters would not be so great, and the disparity 
in scale would not be so marked. 

This will probably be made more clear to you by means 
of a diagram or two, and instead of such a subject as above, let 
us take two posts which can be accurately measured. We will 
imagine these posts on a slightly raised plot of ground, and 
that the posts each stands 4 ft. out of the ground. Let us 
place our camera at А, and focus sharply on the posts, hav- 


Fig. 1. 


ing them not exactly in line with each other, but so that the 
further one can be seen from the point of view. Now, the dotted 
lines from the top and bottom of the further post running to the 
lens, cut the nearer post, and give us a clear idea of the rela- 
tive sizes of the two images on the ground glass. It is fairly 
clear that the more distant post will only appear on the screen 
as half the length of the nearer one. 

But now let us remove the camera to a point further away, 
say to В in fig. 2. Again ruling the dotted lines, we see that 
the size of the image of the distant post will be rather more than 
three-quarters of the size of the image of the nearer one. Of 
course the posts will appear smaller—both of them—on the 
ground glass with the camera at B, than when the camera was 
at A, but they will be better proportioned to each other. 

We have all of us got into the way of making, mentally, 
allowances in what we see. We allow unconsciously for dis- 
tance, and whether we may be near to the posts or far away, we 
arrive, by means of these allowances, at a just idea of the size or 
sizes of, say, the two posts. But the lens cannot make such allow- 
ances, and it simply sets down for us what it actually sees. 
The statement of the lens is not incorrect, i.e., the perspective 
is not false, but it is violent. Such violent perspective may 


Fig. 2. 


convey a false impression, and is certainly unsatisfactory from 
a pictorial or artistic point of view, and is therefore to be 
avoided. It is one of the disadvantages of a small camera, that 
aiming at getting the object on as large a scale as possible we 
approach too near, and get such effects as the one you send. 
In portraiture, for example, the user of a small camera is often 
tempted to approach the sitter much too closely, whereas it is 
seldom wise to get nearer than то ft. for a head and shoulder 
picture. Such a portrait will inevitably be small, but the 
negative may be printed by enlargement instead of by contact, 
and much more pleasing “ drawing " will be the result. 


EGINNERS should specially note the announce- 
ment on page 123 concerning the forth- 
coming Special Issue of “Тһе A. P. & P.N” . ~ 
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The possibilities of a great international photographic exhibi- 
tion in Munich are being discussed for the year 1912 or 1913. 

The Bolton Camera Club exhibition has been postponed to 
March 16. Entry forms may be sent in up to March 2, and 
exhibits on March 12. 

We have a few entry forms for the South London Photographic 
Society's exhibition, which we shall be pleased to forward to 
readers upon application. Entries close on February 12. 

Dr. Franz Stolze, one of the best-known German photographic 
workers, and a frequent contributor to all the leading German 
photographic journals, died on January 13, aged seventy-four. 

With every packet (up to half-plate size) of their latest gaslight 
paper, “ Noctona," Messrs. Griffin's, of Kingsway, W.C., are 
giving away a little exposure meter, which enables the user to 
obtain correct exposure at once. 

The photographic section of Hamilton Natural History and 
Photographic Society may quite warrantably take a good deal 
of credit to themselves for the excellent exhibition 
winter's work in the Library Hall. 

Messrs. Watson and Sons inform us that though their works 
at High Barnet have suffered so severely by fire, they still have 
a large stock of their cameras and lenses at 313, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., ready for immediate delivery. 

An exhibition of paintings and photographs by Eduard J. 
Steichen was held in the Montross Gallery, New York, from 
January 17 to January 29; and from Januarv 21 to February 1 
the same worker exhibited a collection of colour photographs in 
the Little Gallery of the Photo-Secession, 291, Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

According to the Financial Times, the Chambers of Commerce 
of Sonneberg, Gotha, Hildburghausen and Koburg have ad- 
dressed an urgent appeal to the Government, asking it to begin 
negotiations with a view to prevent the coming into force on 
March 31 of the French tariff on German toys and fancy goods. 
The petition shows that the duties in certain cases, for instance, 
on photographic apparatus and silver-plated articles, have іп- 
creased 3oo per cent. 
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A new variety of Ilford P.O.P., called **Intona," has just 
been put upon the market by Ilford, Ltd. The characteristic of 
the paper, which is of the gelatino-chloride variety, is its ability 
to give rich photographic purple tones by simple fixation for 
five minutes in hypo solution. А further note on the use of this 
paper will appear when we have had an opportunity of fully 
testing it. 

The Plymouth Photographic Society will hold their exhibition 
at the Atheneum, Plymouth, from April 20 to 23. Six open 
classes are included, in which the awards will be silver cups, 
and several special prizes are also offered. Entry forms and 
full particulars may be obtained on application to the hon. 
secretaries, Messrs. С. F. Ford and E. A. Preston, 149, Union 
Street, Plymouth. 
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THE NORWICH EXHIBITION. 


Е have already commented upon the excellent position 

occupied by the Norwich and District Photographic 
Society, particularly in regard to the excellence of its annual 
exhibitions, and this year is no exception to the rule. The 
seventh annual exhibition was opened at the С.Е.Ү.М.5. Rooms, 
Orford Place, Norwich, on February 1, and the entries again 
justified our previous remarks. One can always depend upon 
finding a number of new works at this exhibition, and it 1s due 
largely to the hard work of the hon. secretary, Mr. J. T. Tanner, 
and the hon. assistant secretary, Mr. R. J. Delf, that the display 
this vear shows no falling off. We cannot in the space at our 
disposal more than briefly indicate some of the outstanding 
work. Pictures by Mr. and Mrs. Peake are again well in 
evidence, and indicate their industry and progress, to say 
nothing of their success, which is very marked. Miss Willis 5 
dainty work is also to the fore, while Messrs. R. J. Delf, J. T. 
Tanner, Walter Clutterbuck, Bertram Cox, Gascoigne Lynde, A. 
Keith Dannatt, F. C. Boyes, F. W. Memory, T. D. Ralli, G. A. 
Booth, William Farren, Graystone Bird, W. C. Squires, John 
Archer, Н. E. Franzmann, and Dr. G. P. Jordan are among 
those whose work shows notable advance. A section that con- 
tains many fine pictures is the East Anglian class, open to photo- 
graphers in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridge, and the 
support it has received, and the high standard of work it con- 
tains, promise well for the possibility of an Eastern Federa- 
tion, which has already been suggested. А natural history class 
is also a feature of the show. The judge for the pictorial classes 
was Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. ; natural history class, Messrs. 


F. Leney and A. E. Coe; record class, Messrs. L. G. Bolinz- 
broke and A. E. Coe. 
د و‎ ——— гети: суу == —- айына 


“THE A. Р. & P. N. RECORD 
AND; SURVEY COMPETITION. 

HE accompanying illustra- 

tion is a reproduction oí 
the prize-winning print in the 
first of the new fortnightly com- 
petitions for record and survei 


photographs, announced ге 
cently in our pages. Mr. Dod- 
son, the author of the print. 


gives the following particular: 
concerning it: The screen wa: 
restored in 1877. It is almost 
entirely old original work, with 
the exception perhaps of the 
figures. It is in danger of de- 
struction by fire from the stove 
on the right, which is scorching 
the coving and panelling. Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Barnet 
ortho. ; lens, Goerz 7 in.; stop, 
F/32; exposure, half-hour; tme 
of day, 11 a.m., March; de 
veloped pyro-soda. 

The quality of the entries for 
this competition was good, al- 
though the number was not 
verv large. We hope to see à 
greatly increased entry for the 
future competitions of the series. 
the second of which closes tc 
day, February 8; an entry form 
was given in last week's issue; 
an entry form for the third will 
appear next week. The prize 15 
10s,-6d. worth of materials. 
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Nottingham Photo- 


The prospectus of the ninth annual 
graphic Exhibition. 


exhibition of the Nottingham Camera Club 
is out, and marks a new departure in the 
form the awards are to take. It will be remembered that some 
weeks ago reference was made to an endeavour the Nottingham 
Camera Club were making to come to some arrangement for 
passing exhibits along a group of exhibitions. Complete success 
does not appear to have crowned their laudable efforts, if one 
may judge from the prospectus sent out. Exhibits sent to the 
Beeston exhibition will be collected; but, unfortunately, the 
principal exhibition they relied upon, that of Birmingham, 
is being kept open longer than was anticipated, and con- 
sequently they are not able to collect at Birmingham, although 
the printed announcements of both Birmingham and Nottingham 
exhibition prospectuses say so. I am asked to give prominence 
to this alteration, which I do with regret, as I know it means a 
loss to Nottingham. 


Arrangements for 
Beeston, Nottingham, 
and Sheffield. 


There is, however, as stated in the above 
note, an arrangement to collect at the 
Beeston exhibition, which is open from 
March 3 to s, and the Nottingham 
Society will forward, free of cost, any exhibit entered for 
Sheffield exhibition, now fixed for April 5 to April 9, a week 
later than originally intended. The exhibition will be held in 
the Mechanics’ Lecture Hall, Nottingham, from March 16 to 10, 
and Mr. Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S., will adjudicate on the exhibits. 
Entries close Saturday, February 26, íor members' classes; 
Thursday, March 3, for open classes. For further informa- 
tion, labels, and entry forms, apply to the secretaries—E. L. 
Kent, 3, Radcliffe Mount, West Bridgford, Nottingham, and 
G. R. Cranch, 14, St. Jude's Avenue, Nottingham. 


Guinea Pictures 


Another point the Nottingham prospectus is 
as Awards. 


not sufficiently clear upon is the new departure 
of awarding pictures as prizes, and I am 
requested to make this quite clear. The prospectus says: “Тһе 
awards will take the form of eleven pictures, to be placed at the 
disposal of the judges in the open classes "—which, by the way, 
are the usual subdivisions of classes, with the addition of a 
class for photographs in colour (including autochromes)—"*' and 
nine pictures in the members’ section." If prospective exhibi- 
tors will kindly tack the following paragraph to the prospectus, 
the matter will be quite clear, and it also may be some addi- 
tional inducement to exhibit, as there is the prospect of a sale, 
if not a prize :—“ That awards are to be chosen from pictures 
shown at the exhibition, and will be of the value of one guinea 
each." By some oversight, the latter point was not included 
in the prospectus; and the Nottingham secretary is afraid that 
unless intending exhibitors see the correction here, they will 
not know whether a certain picture is the award 'in every 
case, or what is being done. I have assured him all exhibi- 
tors read this page. 


Royal Command to The Leeds Camera Club were the re- 
Mr. Arthur Marshall. : cipients of a great personal favour from 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.P.S., a vice-president and past president of the Nottingham 
Camera Club, who, to keep his engagement at Leeds last Mon- 
day, came specially from Holland, where ап exhibition of 
seventy-two of his Dutch pictures is now being held at the 
Hague. That, of itself, is a distinguished and unique honour 
to British pictorial photography. On the Saturday previous, 
Mr. Marshall received a command to conduct the Queen Mother 
round the exhibition of his works, and on the following Wed- 
nesday (after his return from Leeds) he was commanded by the 
Queen of Holland to perform a similar pleasurable duty. Not 
many men would have braved a couple of trips across the North 
Sea during the recent stormy weather simply to keep a lecturing 
engagement—but it is characteristic of the man. 


A Spanish 
Bull-fight. 


Mr. Marshall, in his lecture, gave a fine descrip- 
tion of a Spanish bull-fight, remarking that the 
Spaniards' appetite for such sights of blood was 
still as keen as ever. Although Mr. Marshall used a 14 in. lens 
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at F/6, with a shutter speed of 1-sooth of a second, movement 
was shown, the bulls being as active and agile as cats. The 
matadores never took their eyes from the bull, as the movements 
were so quick and unexpected. In planting the banderillos, or 
small darts, in the bull’s neck, the men must not approach the 
bull from the side, but directly in front of the angry animals— 
in fact, within a yard. The man attacking had a most anxious 
time; a slip ended in impalement on the horns of the bull, and 
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‘a miss meant derisive howls from the crowd and being pelted 


with cabbage heads or eggs of an ancient date. In a county 
where fox hunting has recently been described as a Yorkshire 
industry it is no place to criticise the cruelty of bull-fighting ; 
but it is, however, worthy of note that Za Veu de Catalunya, one 
of the principal papers of Barcelona, has recently raised its 
voice against the sport, and published a manifesto of the Aboli- 
tionist Commission, eloquently appealing for further action in 
the matter of bull-fighting. 


Annual Meeting On the last Wednesday in January the 
at Dukinfield. Dukinfield Photographic Society held their 

annual meeting, preceded by a supper, just to 
put them in good humour for the annual report. They, how- 
ever, could not be otherwise after receiving the financial state- 
ment, which showed they had wiped out a balance due to the 
treasurer at the beginning of the year of £4 13s. 8d., and left 
him the happy possessor of over £2 balance in hand at the 
close. So much for the policy of keeping the social side of the 
club well in evidence. Whist-drives and dances may not be 
strictly photographic, but they help to pay the club's bills. Con- 
siderable expense has been incurred in rendering the dark-room 
more useful to members and in purchase of new apparatus. 
Many improvements in the lighting, and other alterations, have 
been made during the past year; but these some of the 
members took a hand in, and thus reduced the cost. 


Combination Mr. Harold G. Grainger was accorded a 
Printing іп hearty reception by the pictorial workers of 
Bromide. Wakefield Photographic Society, when he 


lectured on “ Control in Simple Combination 
Printing on Bromide Paper." Amongst the useful hints he 
gave them was “Use the open lens aperture whenever pos- 
sible," and focus for the principal object. Dealing with “ Con- 
trol ” methods, he advised local application of Canada balsam 
to the film side of negatives for reducing contrasts, a method, 
he said, that was more under control than chemical processes. 
The use of masks to strengthen portions of a print, and of a 
print from the landscape negative on thin bromide paper, to 
place on the sky negative as a mask, and simply register by 
the corners of the negatives, was demonstrated. The use cf 
à solution of bichromate of potash—one in 8oo—between expo- 
sure and development was shown to effectively reduce and im- 
prove strong bromide prints, and render them more pictorial. 


Southampton At the Southampton Camera Club Мі. 
Camera Club. Walter Raymond recently contributed a most 
interesting ** Gossip about Birds." The sub- 
ject was not only instructive but amusing, as Mr. Raymond 
related numerous anecdotes in connection with the familiar 
wild birds of the coast. The lecture throughout was superbly 
illustrated by lantern pictures, made by Mr. Smith Whiting, a 
member of the club, who is a well known and enthusiastic 
photographer of birds in the native haunts. 


Photographic The annual report of the Leicester and 
Experience at Leicestershire Photographic Society is satis- 
Leicester. factory in all respects but one, and that is 


the expenditure has exceeded the income. 
The secretary, Mr. C. W. Leake, however, stated that the year 
just closed had been fairly satisfactory, although the attend- 
ances were not as good as they might have been. The series of 
“one-man shows" furnished a means of comparing the work 
of well-known workers with that of members. These had proved 
of great utility, quite justifving the somewhat heavy expense 
incurred. Тһе 1000 exhibition yielded a smaller profit than 
any of its recent predecessors, in spite of no effort being spared 
to make it thoroughly CO, this fact led the society 
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to abandon the idea of an open exhibition in the coming year, 
and substitute а members’ exhibition. Тһе  balance-sheet 
showed the year’s receipts to be £70 13s. 10d., and the expen- 
diture £117 os. 4d., reducing the balance in hand from £130 
4S. 4d. to £83 175. 1od., but the treasurer, Mr. Lewis Ough, 
pointed out that the expenditure included a large outlay on the 
equipment of the new dark-room, which would not recur. 


Night Mr. H. Wild, of Tunbridge Wells, recently 
Photography. рахе an interesting lecture on “ Night Photo- 
graphy,” at the Folkestone апа District 
Camera Club, dealing mainly with the possibilities as provided 
by ordinary street illumination. The main difficulty such a 
night photographer encounters is the choice of subject, and 
some disappointments may be expected before one gets the 
confidence to be successful. 


A Little Surprise for Оп a recent Tuesday the members ot 
Mr. Lee Syms. the Nelson Photographic Society enter- 
tained the members of the Burnley 

Camera Club. These are pleasant little functions, where inter- 
club hospitality is freely administered. The event was made 
the occasion. for paying a compliment to Mr. Lee Syms, 
К.К.Р.5., who was presented with a case of pipes, as a token 
of appreciation of the interest he has taken in the society for 
several years past. The gift was a complete surprise to Mr. 
Syms, and in his reply he congratulated the members on their 
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work in a recent competition, of which he had acted as judge. 
He expressed the hope that the members would persevere i: 
the newer processes of " bromoil" and " pigmoil," the former 
especially, and they would become equally as proficient a» 
they were in " bromide," or more so. 


“ Ensyna " at Mr. Steadman is a trade lecturer of consider- 
Chorley. able experience, and may be expected to ge: 
the best out of his subject. At the Chorley 
Photographic Society he showed the simplicity of working and 
ease in getting good results from the " Ensyna" paper, and 
obtained a considerable amount of humour from the otherwis¢ 
technical details by showing the methods of the bungl:n: 
amateur. 


Lincoln Photo- 
graphic Society. 


The Lincoln Photographic Society com- 
menced their eighth year with a lecture t+ 
the versatile Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S. , on 

“ Large Prints from Small Kodak Negatives.” Mr. Slater wa 
in a reminiscent mood, and compared the present day phot - 
grapher, with his efficient camera and apparatus, with the 
photographer of vears ago, who if he wanted large pictures had 
to carry large and cumbersome apparatus. During the even- 
ing the president presented a bronze plaque to Mr. F. L. Otter 
for the best picture taken in 1000. Mr. F. J. Mortimer adjud: 
cated upon the competition, which had been a keenly Conte ted 
one. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. and Р. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
regular advertiserin the paper, and a second prize, 


worth of materials ог apparatus, obtainable поп any 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
consisting ot five shillings’ worth of 


materials, аге oftered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is а bona-hde amateur photographer. 
sent in every weck. Suitability, taste, 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, а special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. ASD P. N., is oftered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Тне А. P. AND P. М. 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every werk 


is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers 


The Editors decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to F. E. 
Watson, “ Milton," Southern Road, Fortis Green, N. (Title of 
print, “ Sunlight Streams Across the Path.") ‘Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Goerz ; stop, К/8; exposure, 1-15th 
sec. ; time of day, 9.30 a.m., October; printing process, enlarged 
on Kodak Royal bromide, toned sulphide. 

The Second Prize to J. H. Williams, 128, St. Peter's Avenue, 
Kettering. (Title of print, “ Sunshine ‘Round the Font.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, ortho. ; lens, Beck; stop, F/16; expo- 
sure, 7 sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m. ; developer, Rodinal 1-40; print- 
ing process, enlarged on kodak C.C. bromide. 

The Extra Prize to W. Н. Cook, Clandeboye, Penn, Wolver- 
hampton. (Title of print, * A Welsh Road.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Special rapid; lens, Zeiss Unar; stop, F/s.6; 
exposure, 1-6oth sec. ; time of day, 5.30 p.m., August ; developer, 
metol-quinol; printing process, bromoil. 

The Mounting Prize to John Archer, 24, Ashburnham Road, 
Southend-on-Sea. (Title of print, " Don't be Afraid.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, 8 in. ; stop, F/11; expo- 
sure, 1-25th sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., July; developer, pyro- 
soda ; printing process, velvet bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Frank Bolton, Hull; J. B. Portway, West Ealing; Chas. 
McKenna, Partick, N.B.; H. Smith, Small Heath; Y. G. Par- 
nell, Chelsea; R. Lowther Wilkinson, Norton-on-Tees; G. 
Sidney Smith, East Dulwich ; McLean Dyer, Hampstead ; H. M. 
Hames, Boston ; W. Т. Сое, Sevenoaks; C. D. Paton, Edin- 
burgh; Robert Ure, Glasgow. 


Class I. 

Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; Jas. Ingham, Brierfield ; 
Chas. Webb, Northumberland; W. J. Corke, Sevenoaks ; Harold 
С. Caulton, Nottingham ; i illiam Knipe, Tadcaster; Thomas 
Hardie, Grangemouth ; (P Saunders, Leeds; H. Е. Franz- 
mann, Westcliff-on-Sea ; H. Шы ше Chiswick; N. Hyde, 
Worcester; Н. S. Allen, Southampton; Р. W. Gladman, Stock- 
well; Dr. Bertram Stone, Bath; F. E. Tinker, Sheffield; Thos. 


“ 


Tom. Р. Collingwood, Rochdale; A. А 
Major, Birmingham; E. H. Creese, Cardiff; Leonard Dalley, 
Highams Park; Neville Haclam, Croydon ; Frank 5. Evars, 
Eastbourne; J. S. Atherton, Todmorden. 


Clase II. 

S. Melville, Stroud Green, N.; Wm. F. 
Marjory Blake, Cornhill-on-Tweed (2); Miss Н. B. Jones, Maa- 
chester; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; Miss Convers 
Haycraft, Blackheath Park, S.E.; D. S Potts, Blundellsands: 
К. Clements, Luton ; Chas. Wills, Streatham ; Lim Swee Pech. 
Penang (3); Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; К. С. V. 
Dymock, Southampton; E. L. Gaunt, Ilkley; E. Н. Dasent. 
Bedford ; Miss J. Huntly, Dover; W. Meldrum, Hemdon ; F. Е. 
Francis, Barnstaple; G. Slatterswaite, Bristol; Jas. Wastell, 
Birmingham ; G. Walford, Llandudno ; G. R. Griffith, Glasgow. 


Clase III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class IlI. 


Pettv, West о 


Atter, Leicester ; Miss 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION, 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Percy Hind, Ivydene, 
Orchard Street, Walthamstow. (Title of print, “А Devonshire 
Scene.") Technical data: Plate, Kodoid ; lens, Lancaster К.К. ; 
stop, F/16; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 3 pm., August; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda ; printing process, Lilywhite C. C. toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Victor S. Peel, Birmingham; Wm. F. Atter, Leicester; Н. 
Southwick, Birmingham ; John W. Bowman, Dover ; W. E. Ball, 
Dulwich; Geo. Motchman, Clapton; Thos. Blunt, Stamford ; 
T W. Collins, Weedon; W. R. Jackson, Warrington ; Henry 
Bidgood, Peckham; S. J. Richards, Bristol; H. Hives, Lough- 
borough ; J. Moreland, Glasgow ; Miss Frances Keeton, ras 
bourne (2) ; John J. Pledge, Croydon ; Mrs. H. Stothert, Liver. 
ool; Mrs. G. P. Witt, Eastbourne (2); Miss K. Cunliffe, Pu 
wood ; M. Rogers, Winchester ; M. C. Luck, Greenwich; P. 
Brown, Warrington. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespon- 
dents of general interest to our readers will be 
dealt with weekly on this page. In order to 
relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but 
each quey must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 

rinted in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITI- 
ISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, and 
correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All 
ueries and prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR 
او‎ ез AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52. Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
marked “Query” or "Criticism" оп the outside. 


Diagram Slides, 

Can you give formula for black lines on white ground for 

lantern announcement slides, etc.? 

S. W. (Headinglev). 
Dissolve 1 oz. of gum arabic in s or 6 oz. of water ; strain this 

through fine muslin. Coat a 34 by 3j piece of clear glass on 
one side. Allow this to dry thoroughly. You will now be 
able to write on the gummed side with a non-scratchy, fine- 
pointed pen and waterproof black ink. The running of the 
ink indicates that there 1s rather too much ink in the pen. A 
little experience will soon put this matter right. 
Small Lantern Slides. 

I want to make lantern slides 24 in. wide. Are lantern 

slides of this size made? Is there any special developer for 

negatives from which lantern slides are to be made? I have 

some pyro-metol developer, but find that it colours the 

negatives. D'E. F. (Tewkesbury). 

Some makers cut plates 2 by 2, but we cannot find in any 

of the lists at hand that there is any maker who cuts them 
24 by 24. So that if the 2 by 2 will not do, you will probably 
have to get them cut for you to order. Any developer such as 
metol-quinol, rodinal, etc., that gives a clear, fairly bright 
looking negative is suitable. Most developers containing pyro 
produce more or less staining in the gelatine of the negative. 
Some workers prefer such a slight stain, but we advise your 
using a non-staining developer, as the stain is a varying factor. 


Indoor Portraiture. 
My conditions of working are: top room, 6} ft. by 4 ft. ; 
window, open view, facing south; fine muslin diffusing 
screen; large white reflector, dead black background, 
camera то ft. from subject, 5 in. lens, F/6.5. Exposure 
6 to 15 sec. on the best days we have had for past month 
between 11 and 1 o’clock. Can anything be done to shorten 
the exposure, as subjects are unable to keep steady, or if 
they do they have a strained expression ? 
W. G. W. (Glasgow). 
The exposures you mention seem rather long. Try the effect 
of covering only the lower half of the window with the muslin 
blind. See that the window glass is as clean as possible. Try 
a more rapid brand of plates, e.g., any of those in the ultra- 
rapid class given on р. 16 of THE A. P. AND Р. М. for 
January 4. Use metol, with a minimum of bromide as de- 
veloper. It is a great help to the sitter in long exposures to 
have a comfortable and firm chair. 


Retouching 

Have been successful іп making photographs, but lack the 

art of touching up, and have no notion of how to use 

retouching desk, etc. What do you advise? etc. 

S. W. (Stoke Newington). 
Sorry we cannot spare space needful to give anything like 

adequate and practical instructions about retouching. Your 
best plan is to buy “Тһе Art of Retouching,’ No. 6. A. P. 
Library, post free, 1s. 2d. If you could also pick up a copy 
of “Retouching the Negative," No. 14, Practical Photographer 
Library, it would also help you. With these books try and 
see what you can do, and then if difficulties arise, you might 
obtain a few practical lessons from the author of the first- 
named book, 138, High Road, Chiswick, or some other in- 
structor. But it is best for you to try and see how far you can 
go unaided at first. 
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Bromide Enlarging. 
I make my developer of rodinal 1 dram, ten per cent. 
bromide 4 drops, water 12 oz.; but the results are flat and- 
greenish. I do not know if the exposure is incorrect, de-- 
veloper wrongly mixed, or paper fogged, etc. 
E. J. A. (Brixton).. 
Flatness points either to over-exposure ог to a negative lack- 
ing in contrast. You had better test this by exposing a strip 
of paper for different times, 5, 10, 20, 40, etc., sec. The green- 
ness points to prolonged exposure or development, or to an 
excess of bromide. This latter does not seem to be likely from 
the formula you quote, which, by the way, seems rather weak— 
too much water for ordinary conditions. Try again with 1 dram 
rodinal, 4 oz. water, and 4 drops of 1o per cent. bromide. 
It is not really necessary to soak the paper in water before 
applying the developer, but it aids in getting an even flow 
when the enlargement is larger than, say, whole-plate size. 
Per Cent. Solutions. | 
I often see 1o per cent., 20 per cent., etc., solutions men- 
tioned, but am not quite clear as to the exact meaning. How 
are they made up? J. S. (Liverpool). 
A 10 per cent. solution of, let us say, potassium bromide, by 
way of example, means that 1o oz. (by weight) of such a solu- 
tion contains 1 oz. (by weight) of solid salt—that is to say, that 
one part of solid in ten of solution is the same strength or pro- 
portion as ten parts solid in a hundred (centum) parts of solu- 
tion. Again, 20 per cent., 7.e., hundred, is the same proportion 
as I in 5. On one side of your balance put a tumbler, and 
counterpoise this with small objects, e.g., shot, small mails. 
Now in the opposite scale-pan put a penny piece, and add hypo 
to the tumbler until it is balanced. Now add four more similar 
penny pieces, and then add water to the hypo in tumbler until 
you again get the two sides balanced. You have now a mixture 
of one part by weight of hypo and four parts by weight of 
water, or a total of one part of the solid in five parts of the 
mixture. It does not matter whether you use grains, ounces, 
penny pieces, or anything else, so long as you use the same 
standard or unit throughout. Where you have gone astray is in 
confusing minims and grains. А fluid (measured) ounce of 
water weighs 437} grains; but the glass measure divides this fluid 
ounce into 8 drams, each containing бо minims, or a total of 
480 minims, so that a minim of water is rather less than a 
grain in weight. Roughly, 48 minims weigh 44 grains. In 
practice, this difference is usually negligible. So that if you 
measure out 20 minims of a 1o per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide, you are using practically 2 grains of the solid material 
in solution. 


Stand Development. 
With rodinal I find uneven results, owing to greater density 
of the lower strata of the fluid. Ате glycin or adurol less 
liable to this objection? J. H. L. (Eastbourne). 
The objection you quote is not more likely to happen with 
one developer than with another, unless the developer contains 
a volatile constituent, such as ammonia. If the fluid is first 
well stirred, and the plates reversed about midway in the total 
time, you should not experience the difficulty you quote. 


Reflex Camera. 
I have had various advice for and against a reflex versus 
ordinary finder camera. Сап you help me to decide, etc. ? 
A. H. (Buxton). 
In brief, the chief arguments against a reflex are cost, 
weight, bulk, and, in a minor degree, a little extra time (in some 
forms) required for setting the mirror. This last is in practice 
negligible. In its favour are the great advantage of being able 
to focus and arrange the picture on the same scale that it will 
appear on the negative; the very great aid in preventing blank 
exposures; the advantage of following moving objects right up 
to the moment of exposure, and making any needed correction 
of the focussing arrangements; the advantage of seeing the 
effect of changing the stops, also in many forms the convenience 
of being able to use lenses of various focal lengths, also such 
changes as the use of rising front. 
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«® imperial Record 
and Survey. 


The Imperial bugle-call was sounded vigorously on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Barton-Kent’s very popular lantern lecture at the 
R P. S. On his camera trip round the world he travelled bv 
no railway or steamship that was not British, and set foot on 
no shore where the Union Jack was not flying. Indeed, the lec- 
ture was a pictorial guide to Imperial thinking, and even the 
traveller's camera became a missionary of Empire. And if our 
very good friend, the non-Britisher, looks on this Imperial 
survey with just a tinge of envy, he may console him- 
self with the reflection that perhaps, after all, the photographic 
eye which has swept across the green prairie to the bare, bold 
peaks of the Rockies “was cunningly put together in a German 
workshop, and that when we pause to take home a coloured 
record of the tangled foliage of the Australian woodland, the 

late which does the trick for us emanated in all probability 
rom a laboratory in southern France. 


The Truth About Colour Photography. 

How simple is the explanation of many a conjuring trick 
when one knows it! Yet who of us has not puzzled his brain 
by wondering how it is that practically all the men who *' work 
the lantern" at our society lantern evening are more or less 
blind, and wear glasses for correction of short-sight, astigmatism, 
and so forth? Similarly one cannot fail to notice how many of 
those who take up colour photography rapidly reveal the fact 
that their colour vision is subnormal, to put it very gently. 
My good friend, McGuilph, after accompanying me to a recent 
display of colour photography at * the" society, easily solved 
the riddle. “ Hoots, mon!” said he. “ Naebody but a half- 
blind man would have the courage to stand there and show such 
libels on nature and art." 


A Question of Parentage. 

A nice point in genealogy cropped up at the annual general 
meeting of the Affiliation, when one member objected to the 
Royal Photographic Society being spoken of as the '' parent 
body." He claimed that the Affiliation itself more truly fitted 
into this description, inasmuch as, from time to time, the Affilia- 
tion presents the “ Royal" with that interesting infant, a new 
member. The relation between the two, therefore, is that of 
husband and wife, rather than parent and child, and, as usual, 
in the case of the former relationship, there are little bicker- 
ings over the housekeeping expenses. The adjustment of the 
mint and anise and tithe and cummin between the two bodies 
is an occasior of perennial perplexity, and, indeed, the cost of 
the Atfiliation—if it costs anything at all—would be no easy sub- 
ject to grapple with in an examination paper. However this 
may be, the Affiliation ends the year riotously, with something 
over £120 cash іп the bank. “ Who are our bankers?"' asked 
an inquisitive member. “ Тһе Royal Photographic Society is 
our banker," was the reply. “What interest does our banker 
allow, then, upon this £120?” persisted the heckler. The 
chairman thought it was unkind to press the question, in view 
of all that the “Royal” did for the Affiliation, and anyhow 
the balance was more apparent than real. At which the ques- 
tioner expressed himself quite satisfied. 


Are Photographers Unsoclable Р 


Speaking of the Affiliation, by the way, I learn that it has 
decided to “grow” an annual dinner. At least, it will be an 
annual dinner for one year only, and already a committee is 
grappling with the vexed questions as to whether ladies should 
be admitted, and whether morning dress tolerated. I under- 
stand that it is practically decided to put up with both. Then, 
the embryo Camera Club is to hold a dinner very shortly, and 
there are an increasing number of events in the photographic 
calendar which are rounded off with the giddy courses. The 
idea seems to be that in the ordinary course the photographer 
is not a social individual. It is only when the camera 15 taken 
from him that he develops his chumming instincts. For this 
reason the outings have been failures socially, whatever pic- 
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torial glory they may have been responsible for. It is awk- 
ward when one is making oneself as inspiring as possible on 
the subject of yesterday's rainfall, and to-morrow's likelihood 
of another, to have the other fellow stop and “ make a point," 
like Mr. Wardle's dogs. lt is awkward, too, to be running 
along the towpath tenderly feeling your way into your com- 
panion's politics, and then to see him relapse into that state 
of grave and portentous abstraction which is the advent of an 
exposure. Therefore, Hail to Dinner!—when we cannot take 
photographs, unless we are flashlighters, and I hope that the 
man who so much as talks “shop” on these occasions will be 
promptly handed the ice or put on the toast, whichever he 
least prefers. 


A Modern Nuisance. 

A paper called the Englishman has been “saying things" 
about photography. Among other nice compliments it calls 
our craft “ probably the greatest bar and detriment to the true 
pursuit of Art," tells us that we have “done more even than 
motor-cars to lower human ideals and degrade humanity," and 
declares that it would be a public benefit if photography wert 
stamped out altogether. We are told that photography, along 
with gramophony, springs as truly from the loins of our greates! 
modern affliction, machinery, as ever Minerva from the brain of 
Jove. It is a pity that this interesting effusion is unsigned, but 
I am ninety per cent. sure that the writer is an iconoclastic 
youth, who took up photography last summer, and whose per. 
petration was considered too ow/ré for the walls of the London 
exhibition to which he sent it. Made melancholy by this early 
disappointment, he no longer dips his plates in sulphur, but 
his pen in vitriol, and hence he shows us how “all looks yellow 
to the jaundiced eye.’ To prevent misunderstanding, 1 may 
add that I have not been perverted by his phrases, and that the 
heading I have placed above this paragraph does not refer to 
photography. 

An Elec ion Note. 

The rarity of a thing is sometimes a measure of its value. 
Here is a priceless gem of ignorance, and guaranteed quite fresh 
from the Mint and up to-day from the hall-marking office in 
Russell Square : — 

Beardless Youth: “I say, Gray Beard old man, who is this 
Chapman Jones? Does he know anything about photograph 
and all that? " 

Gray Beard (who at first thinks this is a mild attempt at г 
joke by the Beardless Youth): * Ha, ha! Did you ever hear of 
Robinson, Gale, and Abney?” 

B. Y.: “Oh yes. That's where I change my bus. Corner of 
Regent Street. Er, perhaps you mean Robinson and Cleaver?” 

G. В. (solemnly): “ Young man, you had better go back to 
Regent Street and change your head as well as your bus. This 
Chapman Jones you mention knew more about photography 
before you were born than you will know if you live for another 
fifty years." (Aside: From which may heaven preserve us!) 


Ап Р.Р. S. Exhibition Suggestion. 

Тһе R. P. 5. exhibition being now a wanderer іп a homeless 
state, due to the contemplated conversion of the New Gallery 
in Regent Street into a restaurant, it has been suggested by an 
ingenious and ingenuous correspondent, “Why not combine 
photography snd feeding?” Echo says “Why not?” for the 
idea is capable of delicate adjustments and applications. 

Room 1. For dyspeptics.—Here we put smiling portraits, 
sunny landscapes, fruit studies, pictures of young men and 
maidens playing games of all kinds in and out doors. 

Room 2. For those who desire to reduce their avoirdupois.- 
Many of the pictures which adorned the walls of the Phot 
graphic Salon a year or two ago will have the desirable “ de 
pressant `` effect. Happily many of these аге still unsold. 

Room 3. For æsthetics, a table being reserved for gentlemen 
with long hair and velvet coats.—In this room there would 
appropriately be placed those transcendental *' creations " which 
resemble nothing on land or sea. For example, the far-famed 
© Apotheosis of a Horse's Hind Leg," “ The First and Last and 
Only Piece of Grass,” “Тһе Forest that Stood on its Head. 
“ Portrait of Nobody in Particular." 
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** HOPE COMES WITH THE DAWN.” By H. E. FRANZMANN. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. This sicture is aso at the Norwich Exhibition, 
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THE RIVER. | үе - By FRED. THORNE. 
Awarded a Beginners! Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE MIDNIGHT WATCH—TkKE House SITTING By MONTAGUE WICKHAM. 


Awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Comt/ctition. 
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The R. P. S. Elections; The Progress 
M . . 


Lord Redesdale is the new President of the Royal 
Photographic Society. His election was announced, 
amid loud acclamation, at the close of 
the annual general meeting on Tuesday 
last. His lordship was present at the 
meeting, and was inducted into his 
office by the Earl of Crawford, who, in the absence of 
Mr. Mummery through illness, presided over the gather- 
ing. Lord Redesdale referred very feelingly to the 
honour done to him, and said that his nomination had 
been as great a surprise as it was a pride. Alluding 
briefly to the fact that there had been a contest for the 
presidency, he expressed the hope that in time he might 
be able to conciliate those to whom his occupancy of 
the post was not altogether welcome. A popular elec- 
tion was that of Sir Benjamin Stone to vice-presidential 
office. Three of the retiring vice-presidents were re- 
elected—the Earl of Crawford, Sir William Abney, and 
Sir J. W. Swan. The office of honorary treasurer is 
again filled by Mr. Leslie E. Clift, and the new council 
is composed as follows :—-Messrs. Т, Thorne Baker, 
A. W. W. Bartlett, A. H. Blake, Douglas English, 
A. R. F. Evershed, W. B. Ferguson, T. E. Fresh- 
water, John H. Gear, G. Lindsay Johnson, F. C. Lam- 
bert, Furley Lewis, Ernest Marriage, Arthur Marshall, 
Martin Duncan, C. E. K. Mees, F. J. Mortimer, J. C. 
S. Mummery, C. Welborne Piper, E. Sanger Shepherd, 
and James A. Sinclair. This involves only three 
changes as compared with the outgoing council. 
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The discussion upon the report and balance-sheet fol- 
lowed the usual course. There was a very strong show 
of hands in favour of opening the 

THE PROGRESS Society's house on Saturday afternoons, 
MEDAL. but the chief criticisms were levelled at 

the exhibition, and the policy of cutting 

down the advertisement expenditure was questioned. 
In the course of the evening, Mr. Alfred Watkins was 
presented with the progress medal, and in a modest 
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and singularly felicitous address in reply, he said that 
he accepted it not so much as a compliment to a par- 
ticular individual, as a recognition of the work of that 
great body of earnest investigators who had conse- 
crated their inventive faculty—which he thought made 
up of logic, imagination, and hard work—to the solu- 
tion of such problems as those in which he had been 
engaged. 
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At the moment of writing, February filldyke is being 
true to its character, and the amateur in tọwn—and 
perhaps in a lesser degree in country—who 
does not mind a little personal discom- 
fort, has a good opportunity of securing 
striking pictorial effects. Тһе photo- 
graphic plate is more optimistic than the eye, and sees 
the long, unlovely, rain-washed street as a thing of 
beauty. Probably we lose the beautiful effects of rain 
in a great measure because we are prejudiced by the 
personal discomfort which it involves for ourselves. 
Fortunately, no such unworthy considerations animate 
the lens, which shows us the softened distances, the 
reflections in the watery pools, and the new picturesque- 
ness of the buildings in a manner to delight the artist. 
Now that night photography is settling down into a 
fairly even pace, the appearance of a well-lighted street 
in the evening after a rainfall should also yield some 
opportunities. Not only do the reflections on the wet 
pavements add some striking touches to the picture, but 
they also help to cut down the long exposures. 


RAIN 
PICTURES. 
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We have been greatly pleased at the ingenuity, sense 
of humour, and technical skill of the large number of 
readers who participated in the recent 
competition for photographic  pictorial 
puns, produced on the lines suggested in 
our Christmas Number. That many of 
the attempts sent in меге thought out with considerable 
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care, with a view to their adaptability to photography, 
was obvious, while a great number of competitors made 
it also fairly apparent that a common source of inspira- 
tion, probably a well-known book of indoor games, had 
been emploved. It will be remembered that two prizes, 
one of a guinea and one of half-a-guinea, were offered 
for the best complete sets of pictorial puns, and adjudi- 
cating for the awards was a matter of no little difficultv 
owing to the necessity for consideration of both origi- 
nality of subject and technical excellence. Іп many 
cases one qualitv would be present without the other. 
Finally the prizes were awarded to the following com- 
petitors :— First, J. D. Ross, 8, Latch Road, Brechin, 
N.B.; second, E. V. Ward, 249, Oxford Road, Man- 
chester. Other competitors whose sets ran the winners 
close were А. Lyles, Dewsburv; J. Maddison, Middles- 
brough; H. C. Buckle, Tewkesburv; Miss McLauchlan, 
Edinburgh; J. Rice, Wolverhampton, and Miss M. A. 
Randell, Guernsey. А selection will be reproduced in a 
later issue. 
eo а ес 


Admirers of the well-known pictorial work of Alexan- 
der Keighley will have a good opportunity of seeing a 
very complete collection іп London 
A KEIGHLEY during the next few weeks. On Tues- 
ONE-MAN SHOW. day next, February 22, Мг. Keighley 
will open a one-man show of his pic- 
tures at the house of the Royal Photographic Society, 
35, Russell Square, W.C. This will be the first time 
such a collection has been brought together since the 
Keighley Exhibition at the old Camera Club in Charing 
Cross Road. On this occasion the collection will be 
both bigger and more representative, and all those who 
are able to visit Russell Square during the period the 
show is open should lose no chance of doing so. Some 
reproductions of the pictures and comments on the exhi- 
bition will be given in a later issue. 
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We learn that the control of the old-established St. 
Louis and Canadian Photographer has been assumed 
by our sprightly young Philadelphian con- 

THE AMERICAN temporary, the Bulletin of Photography. 
WAY. The announcement which appears in the 
last issue of the former publication has 

just a note of sadness in its wording, but the latter’s 
introductory “ whoop ” is real American, апа, inciden- 
tally, gives a hint as to the state of photography in the 
U.S.A. Тһе editor and publisher (Mr. Frank V. 
Chambers) remarks :-“ Here, іп these glorious United 
States, the photographer is on a par with the old 
Tammany folks of New York—they want everything 
for nothing, and give nothing in return. Every stock 
house of any moment in the country has a house organ 
—we should call it roll music, because they have only 
one song or two, and say, ‘ pay up and get two per 
cent.,’ or we quote from such and such a magazine, and 
if they do not do this, then they recommend some derned 
old and out-of-date mount, or a powder paste, or a— 
oh, what’s the use of arguing! Be men and buy and 
pay for your good reading and ideas. It is no fun on 
the part of my fellow editors nor myself to be on the 
constant ‘get something for nothing idea ’—it costs 
good money to print—vou know that, and that's why 
you рау a printer in your own business; but we have 
printers who want dope fiftv-two times a year so that 
they may buy chicken or beef or pork. Get busy and 
forget your Tammany graft and be a man in 1010. 
Attend the next National Convention at Milwaukee, 
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spend $1.75 forthe Bulletin of Photography, and increase 
your wife’s allowance, and think and know that butter 
18 48 cents a pound. Give her the 48 cents, but give us 
the $1.75 for the subscription.”’ 

е & & 

A remarkable advance has been made in X-ray photo- 
graphy through the discovery of a really effective '' m- 
tensifier screen,’’ which enables a reduc- 
tion of ninety-five per cent. to be 
made in exposure. А piece of card- 
board coated with a somewhat 
iridescent white mixture—practically without grain—is 
placed in contact with the plate, and only one-twentieth 
part of the normal exposure is then required. So many 
tempting claims have been made for previous intensify- 
ing screens that one is naturally a little sceptical when 
told of such a revolutionary one as that referred to. 
But the most careful tests made with it—the Sunic 
screen it is called—bear out the inventor’s claims, and 
we hope shortly to publish some actual results obtained 
with it. The advantage of such a screen is obvious, 
and radiography may now be said to have entered into 
the snapshot stage without exaggeration. The most 
important feature of the Sunic screen is that no grain 
is perceptible, and hence the fullest amount of detail 
is obtained in the negatives. 


SNAPSHOT 
RADIOGRAPHS. 


The phrase, “ Entirely my own work,” does not con- 
vey a very definite idea, except as to the customs or usual 
procedure of those practising the art or 
“ENTIRELY MY craft which may be concerned. In the 
OWN WORK." early days of photography, ‘‘ own work 
throughout ’’ would certainly have in- 
cluded the preparation of the sensitive surface for the 
negative, and also that for printing, but at the present 
time, the use both of commercial plates and of ready 
sensitised paper is allowed to the photographer as con- 
veniences which in no wav invalidate his claim to regard 
his photographs as “© own work throughout.”’ 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 


Flashlight photographs. How are harsh effects best avoided? 
Outdoor flash work. What methods are least likely to involve 
the photographer in trouble? 

Invitations to other societies to send a chosen representative 
to lecture on the work of his own society. Possibility of inter 
change of progress this way. 

Influence of a low temperature in retarding fixation. Time 
and changes of water required for the elimination of hype. 
Advantage or otherwise of the various reagents or chemicals 
that have been proposed as aids to the elimination of hypo. 
Tests for hypo: how they may mislead unless used with skill 
and judgment. Application of the iodide of starch test to the 
print itself rather than to the last washing water. Precautions 
and care necessary in testing. 

In the dark-room. Is it better to have a little bright (to the 
eye) vellow-green light or a larger quantity of dark (to the eve! 
deep ruby light? 

Record and survey work. What are the special points to аш 
at in addition to good technical craftsmanship and а perma- 
nent process? Have you sent in prints for THE А. P. AND P. %. 
Fortnightly Record and Survey Competitions? 

When making an enlarged negative—sav 12 by 10—from 
quarter-plate, is it better to enlarge the positive to, say, whole 
plate, and then make new negative, or to make a quarter-plate 
positive or to make a 12 by ro positive? Consider the advan- 
tage of matt-ground plate for positive. 

The best way of treating over-developed snow subject nega- 
tives. The best way of mounting snow prints. 
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HIBERNATE, hi-ber’-nate, 
v.n. to winter, or pass 


HIBERNATION— 


the winter season in 


AND AFTER. 


By PERCY G. R. WRIGHT. 
Special to “ The A. P. & P. М" 


QUOTE the worthy Mr. Nuttall in order that none 
of my readers may imagine for one single moment 
that hibernation is a new kind of printing pro- 
cess. It isn't. It is a condition that a great 

many of us have just passed through—thousands of 
us—and if we realise it, and are now awakening and 
rubbing the scales from our eyes—well, so much 
the better. 

Some of the hibernating hordes keep their flagging 
interest alive with enlarging and gaslight printing, but 
they go in for mighty little negative making, and I, for 
one, don't blame them. 

The Drawbacks of Winter Photography. 

It's all very well to read glowing articles about taking 
winter landscapes, but the '' glow ” is lacking in the 
real thing. Cold, numb fingers refuse to fiddle about 
with shutters and catches. Fancy focussing a telephoto 
lens when you have cold, wet feet and the general 
character of your surroundings are slush, mud, muck, 
and misery ! 

No, I'd far rather read about winter photography than 
practise it. There are a few fortunate people, like the 
Cadbys and Ward Muir, who can get over to Switzer- 
land in the winter, and perpetrate snow scenes under 
circumstances that don't materialise in this countrv. 
There are others who can bask in the sunshine of the 
Riviera, or go a-snapshotting in Egypt. But how few 
comparatively! It's hibernation and torpor for most of 
us until we get within measurable distance of Easter 
again, and then—well, we go into a chemist's and smell 
that funny celluloid smell that comes from films and 
new cameras, or the pear-droppy odour of amyl acetate, 
and the whole instinct comes back immediately. 

The Call of Springtime. 

Spring—with all its latter-day faults and hopeless 
shortcomings—is the one time of the whole year when 
the photographic fever is most catching. It does not 
matter how old a hand one is, a fine spring day sets the 
fingers tingling to touch a shutter release. The juicy 
little buds, that seem to veil the hedgerows with a misty 
softness, invite the most hardened misanthrope to 
furbish up his camera, and go forth to seek pictures. 
August—the month for holidays—isn’t in it. It’s 
Spring—with a big S—that tempts us, and spring, with 
all its faults, is the most fascinating, the most winsome, 
and the most prolific season of the year for us. 

Let us, then, this spring, set ourselves some sort of 
a programme, or aim at some definite ideals. Now, 
while the fine frenzy of a new-born interest in our hobby 
makes all things seem easy, let us formulate some real 
ambition, and strive our level utmost to attain it. 
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torpor or sleep (G 
hiberna, winter quarters). 


Study your Subject. 

The photographer is too fond of sampling different 
subjects, too inconsistent, and too anxious to try his 
hand at everything. 

Pictorial photographers will not work out their pic- 
tures. А painter will sit down day after day and paint 
away at the same subject until he makes it come just 
as he would have it. The photographer flutters by, 
gives as many minutes to the essentials of the subject 
as the painter will give hours, makes his exposure, and, 
voila! the resultant negative is as often as not the only 
one he will ever take of that particular subject. 

Now if it was worth taking at all, it was worth 
spending some time over. If the subject is one that 
can be reconstructed or revisited, by all means take 
a few photographs of it, but let them be regarded as 
preliminaries for a more ambitious treatment. One 
really wants to study these painters’ pictures on all 
fours with pictorial photographs. The weight of 
colour tips the scale down on the painter’s side. Ке- 
duce the painter’s pictures to monochrome, hold the 
scales steady, and let us see why the photographer 
cannot alter the balance a bit 

The Painters’ Advantages. 

The painter creates his opportunities; the photo- 
grapher has to take them as they come round. The 
painter constructs his picture bit by bit, the photo- 
grapher has to perpetuate his in a single instant of time. 

The painter paints his principal figure, and subordi- 
nates the surroundings to it. The photographer has to 
effect a compromise that is too often fatal to the suc- 
cess of his effort. 

The pictures of a painter like George Clausen, for 
instance, should be closely studied by the photographer 
with figure study or genre ambitions. Stripped of their 
colour, they are usually subjects that could be rendered 
photographically, although they call for a degree of 
mastery over the camera given to a very few pictorial 
photographers. 

Speaking of Millet, the great French painter, Clausen 
once said in one of his lectures, ‘‘ There never was, in 
Millet, any consciousness of the spectator. His people 
are always intent on their occupation, not posing to the 
painter, not regarding anything outside their work.’’ 
How few of us can show any pictures in which this 
absence of posing is apparent! 

Rarely indeed does one see a pictorial figure subject 
in which the true sense of detachment is present. 
Whether it is fancy or fact, the presence of the camera 
usually makes itself felt. You—as a photographer— 
perhaps condone the stageyness of the subject because 
you know the photographic origin ofthe picture, but 
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the outsider, the critic, always looks for stageyness 
in a photographic picture, and condemns it directly. 

Speaking generally, photographers display rather 
more originality in the treatment of their subjects than 
painters. They seem to approach the subject with less 
thought, and succeed out of mere cussedness. Too 
often, unfortunately, it is luck rather than good man- 
agement, although it is the hardest job in the world to 
get the photographer to admit it. Some men (and 
women too, dear ladies!) make dozens and dozens of 
exposures on all sorts and conditions of subjects, and 
don't take the trouble even to print from more than 
about ten per cent. of their negatives. Others will 
“© scout"! for ever so long over a likely arrangement 
and bring off a passable picture every now and again, 
but it is the hit or miss class that are mostly in evidence 
in the picture-making world of photography. 

One of the most careful and deliberate workers 1 
have ever come across is Mr. W. R. Bland, and he 
makes it a rule never to turn out more than one or 
two pictures a year that are up to exhibition standard. 
These pictures he works at incessantly, with a patience 


A USEFUL CONCENTRATED DEVELOPER. 


A very concentrated developer is useful for 
two reasons. It takes up a conveniently small 
space, and it is less liable to oxidation if kept 
in small bottles. Pyrocatechin is a particularly suitable 
reducing agent for the purpose, as it is clean working, and 
gives brilliant negatives which are not hard. The follow- 
ing one-solution formula has been recently recommenced :— 


Distilled, Water: epris iieii esi Ea sansa 4 07. 
0410241! ЕТЕР on Aa TT 8o gr. 
Sodium  suIpbité = 22,5: 44 en asan rk EXHI a owe I OZ. 
a LIAE I WM rran а ет болыр ын 6o gr. 


The solution should be put into a four-ounce bottle, so that 
there is no room for * air," and when required for use, оге 
part of it may be diluted with twelve to twenty parts of water, 
according to the class of negative desired. А drop of ten per 
cent. bromide solution may be added to each ounce of diluted 
developer should there be any tendency towards fogging of 
the plates. Where the developer is to be kept any length of 
time, it will be found a good plan to store it in one-ounce 
bottles, waxing the corks in order to hermetically seal the 
contents. 


BLACK TONES ON BROMIDE WITH METOL- 
HYDROQUINONF. 


Black tones of platinotype quality can be secured on bromide 
paper with the following single-solution developer, provided 
the print is not over-exposed, and the original negative is of 
good gradation. It is suitable for good black and white 
enlargements that are to be converted into bromoil prints. 


Boiling. Water деч эз езен лкен еей oe Hen 2 pints (до о2.) 
MEO қылады лға кабелдер Fac iP Ее HA қын 22. VE 
HVdrogulnOUM шысы етенсе о 120 gr. 
Bodiunt ПОП ahh Sans 3 0x. 
sodium CREDONAEG елдерй er rpm a 7 0%. 


Bromide of potassium (10 per cent. sol.) 100 minims 
For use, dilute w:th equal quantity of water. Fix in hypo 
4 OZ., water 1 pint 


TO RESTORE FADED NEGATIVES. 


That fading should be more noticeable in the case of the 
positive print on paper than in the case of the negative is 
quite easy to understand, as the silver deposit on the paper 
is much less dense. The most reliable method of restoration 
known is that of Sir William Crookes, but this can only be 
depended upon to give satisfactory results when the fading is 
the normal fading of a well fixed and well washed negative, 
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and perseverance that are as exemplary as rare. 
Transparency after transparency is produced, until the 
ideal is reached, and then the same process is continued 
in the print stage, until from first to last anything from 
ten to thirty prints have been made and modified before 
he attains the standard of perfection he set himself to 
reach. 

This may sound tedious, and too much like hard 
work for the followers of even such an exacting hobby 
as pictorial photography, but it is along these lines that 
success is reached. The ''striking " subject fails too 
often because it is ill-considered. The more ordinary 
subject succeeds because it has been studied and worked 
out naturally. 

Photography offers many chances for the, ав yet, 
unknown worker to come to the front. Recognition is 
instant if the work is good. New picture makers are 
wanted; every new success means more enthusiasm 
among those who have as vet to arrive, and although 
it may mean a lot of hard work, vet, to paraphrase 
Stevenson, ‘‘ It is a fine thing to smart for one's hobby; 
even in the pangs of it there is contentment.’ 


as distinguished from the irregular and 
deterioration of an imperfectly fixed negative. 
The negative is soaked for three hours in 
water, and then it is redeveloped (in the dark- 
room) for ten minutes by means of equal volumes of the 
under-mentioned solutions : — 


A.—Pyrogalbe acid арене аньана тата 1 oz. 
sodium MetabiSulPMtE, seaside l oz. 
йз ЖОЛГА РАК КККК MR RUE ide ТТ і pint 

В:—5ойшип carbonate in Crystals: sissies oen. 2 Of; 
Sodium sulphite in crystals 2 oz., or real 

(anhydrous), sodium sulphite „с.з I Oz. 
raten клондау ы ысымы нына КЕРГЕ 1 pint 


The plate must now be thoroughly washed, and then it must 
be refixed for half an hour in a “hypo” bath, 3 oz. to 1 pint. 
Once more it must be well washed, and a slight clearing at 
this stage may be desirable, alum and citric acid or other 
clearing solution being used. After a wash in running water 
for six hours it is desirable to tone the negative with gold 
as a protection against further fading. For this purpose the 
following two-stock solutions are prepared : — 


C.—Ammonium. sulphocyanide........... roa eroe 100 gr. 
ko Ferr coc ыы Аы ант дж IO OZ. 
р Gold eBIoride- v. ызуу ызых» эрии qu IE RANK 15 gr. 
bip Za event pe n TP PPP 15 OZ. 


For use mix 1 oz. of C, 1 oz. of D, 8 oz. of water. Soak the 
plate in this for ten minutes and wash in running water for 
half an hour. 


DEVELOPMENT OF P.O.P. 

The partial printing of P.O.P. with subsequent development 
is one of the quickest ways of working during the present dull 
weather. Many methods and formula have been advocated for 
the process, but one of the simplest and most satisfactory is 
the following. Take printing to about a quarter or one-third 
the customary depth, and then, without any washing, develop 
the prints in a solution of— 


H9dTOQUIn OD о.з заклав hana ROARS 16 gr. 

LIDne ASI Жғзомысымн а ыты ы ass LR da 49 gr. 
SOU BOB, РИСИ cre iid well Se pagi dw Ot. 
WALET Geena sandy semen a a AAN a E SS 1 pint 


When sufficiently developed, rinse the prints in eight or nine 
changes of water, and then place them in an ordinary com- 
bined toning and fixing bath, where they should remain for at 
least seven minutes. They may, however, be left in the com- 
bined bath until any desired tone is reached. 
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ELIMINATION OF HYPO. 


By PEARKES WITHERS. 


Special о” 


YPO being heavier than water, the beginner’s way of 
H soaking plates at the bottom of a dish and prints at the 
bottom of a wash-basin is, of course, virtually useless, 
because the hypo could not get away if it wanted to. But 
even washing tanks, combined with 
running water, are far from per- 
fect, for though with these the 


water runs in at the top and 15 

drawn off at the bottom, it is very EC 
doubtful whether all the hypo, 45% E 
being heavier than the water, is A 
drawn off with it. ‘After prolonged и 


washing, the permanganate test 
will generally reveal the continued 
presence of hypo in the depths of 
the tank, and, since the plates are 
touching the bottom all the time, 
and the prints at all events for 
some part of it, none of them are 
very likely to lose all traces of 
hypo. Moreover, if prints can 
contrive to lie upon one another in 
a heap, as they can do in most 
washing arrangements, it stands 
to reason a thorough cleansing 1s | 
improbable. Fig. 1. 

From all this it becomes evident 
that the ideal way of washing plates, films, and prints is so 
that they are suspended sufficiently above the bottom of the 
vessel to be clear of the hypo that falls there, and to be 
separated so that they cannot contaminate one another. 
This once accomplished, a syphon to draw off the water, 
while still desirable, becomes less essential, and, indeed, 
running water may give place to occasional changes. 

The Washing of Negatives. 

The ideal way of washing negatives is really the easiest 
matter in the world to anyone possessing a rack and tank. 
All that is necessary is to take out the rack and tie a pe of 
string across the bottom from end to end, as in fig. 1. This 
very simple expedient, in the case of the av erage rack, will 
give nearly half an inch clearance at the bottom of the tank 
when the plates are inserted, and, with this space and the 
continuous removal of the inflowing water by means of the 
syphon, we may be quite confident that an hour's washing 
will remove all hypo from our negatives. 

Photographers who have no washing tank may suspend 
their negatives in an ordinary developing dish. This is not 
quite so simple, but is easy enough. 


A piece of one-inch 
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wood is cut to an oblong shape slightly lar er than the size 
of the dish, and a couple of small nails aré driven into either 
end of it. A small loop is then made in two separate lengths 
of string, and these loops are slipped on to the nails at one 
end of the slab; the dish is 
placed on the wooden slab and 
filled with water, and the strings 
are stretched across the top and 
held there. Ап old negative (or 
piece of glass) is next laid on.the 
strings, and the latter аге 
slackened till the negative is well 
under water. The proper tension 
for the strings having thus been 
ascertained, the free ends are tied 
on to the other nails This, of 
course, makes it possible for the 
looped ends to be slipped on and 
off as required. By this method 
(shown in fig. 2) negatives may be 
quite thoroughly washed by soak- 
ing for an hour, provided the 
water is changed at least two or 
three times. The best plan is to 


Fig. 3. 


have a couple of dishes and wooden slabs in usc, transferring 
the plates occasionally from one to the other. The plates 
should, of course, be laid on the strings film downwards. 


The Washing of Prints and Films. 

The best possible method of washing prints so that they 
are suspended is by attaching them to small pieces of wood. 
They will then float about independently of one another, 
somewhat like plates in a rack. Fig. 3 shows four different 
contrivances for doing this, the first (A) being simply a piece 
of wood, to which the print is attached by drawing-pins ; the 
second (B), a cork converted into a clip; the third (C), a 
strip of wood through which two pins have been driven and 
bent over—the print being hung on the pin-points; and the 
fourth (D), a very simple form of wooden clip. Of the four 
the writer prefers the last, because it holds the print per- 
fectly flat, while A, B, and C allow it to curl vertically, 
especially B. All, however, are quite effective, and no diffi- 
culty should be experienced in making any of them. А and 
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C need no further description. 
To make B, take ап ordinary 
wine cork, cut a V-shaped notch 
in the top, then split it down the 
middle, twist a common rubber 
band round it, and the clip is 
ready for use. To make D, take 
two small strips of wood (1%-іп. 
fretwood is perhaps most suit- 
able), bevel one end of each 
piece, wedge-fashion, with a 
knife or file, make a nick in each 
strip at the square end just by 
the bevel, then, holding them to- 
gether, slip a small rubber band 
over each end into the nicks, 
where they will be held in posi- 
tion. The jaws of these clips are 
readily opened by pressure at the 
notched ends, and with them 
films may be washed in precisely 
the same manner as prints—in 
company with them, in fact. 
The prints, supported by any 
of these four floats, may be 
dropped into an ordinary wash- 
basin, the domestic pail, or a 
small-sized bath, after it has | 
been filled with water, when they Е 
will hover about just below the 
surface. Allowed to soak thus, with several changes of 
water, for an hour, the hypo will be completely removed 
from them; but the writer usually adopts what he considers 
to be an even better plan. | 
He drops the prints into an enamelled bowl filled with 
water, loops a very inexpensive anti-splash (hereafter 
described) on to the tap, then hangs a glass syphon over the 
edge of the bowl and turns on the water supply. He finds 
that one hour’s washing in this fashion, with one change of 
basin, is sufficient to remove the last vestige of hypo from 
any silver print or film. Fig. 4 shows this arrangement in 
actual use, with all four styles of clip. 
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The syphon just referred to is 
a piece of lass он bent 
over so that one side is longer 
than the other (see E, fig. 3). 
Any chemist will supply such an 
article for twopence ог three- 
pence, and, hung over the edge 
of the bowl with the shorter arm 
inside, a continuous change of 
water around the prints is en- 
sured, as it draws off the fluid 
immediately beneath it. The 
inflow from the tap should, of 
course, be regulated to the 
strength of the outflow from the 
syphon. The writer does not 
suggest for a moment that the 
hypo which settles at the bottom 
ot the bowl is removed by this 
means, but the space between 
the bottom edge of the prints, 
or films, and the bottom of the 
vessel makes this unimportant, 
whereas changes in the water 
which is in immediate contact 
with the prints are desirable. It 
should perhaps be mentioned 
that a syphon of this sort i: 
started by sucking the end oí 
the long arm till the water runs 
but, once set in motion, it needs no further 
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through ; 
attention. 

The very inexpensive anti-splash consists of a penny tin 
funnel! A hole is made (with a nail) in the rim opposite the 
hanger, and a piece of string is tied through it and through 
the hanger. This string is looped over the top of the water 
tap, so that the funnel hangs with its spout under water. If 
the tap is now turned on, it will be found that the water 
runs into the bowl below the surface (see fig. 4). 

By the adoption of some of these inexpensive devices, the 
photographer will find it a far simpler and less tedious 
matter to resist the * clingingness " of hypo. 


Mr. James A. Sinclair and others are Elementary. 


VERY useful discussion took place at the meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society on February 1, when Mr. 
James A. Sinclair set the ball rolling with a paper on negative 
making. Mr. Sinclair was eloquent about the poetry and charm 
attaching to photographic operations. Не said that although 
he had developed many thousands of plates, he never looked 
on a dry plate without thinking what a wonderful thing it was. 
There were practically no bad plates to-day, according to Mr. 


Sinclair. Some preferred a plate with a short range of grada- 
tion, others with a long range; some—generally the plate- 


makers—said that perfection could only be obtained with а 
slow plate; others, like himself, preferred the fastest possible ; 
some demanded a plate giving correct colour values. He 
ranged himself with those who cared but little for orthochro- 
matic plates for crdinary work, and thought that greater truth 
was arrived at by emphasising colour contrasts rather than by 
representing diverse values in monochrorre. 

Turning to the camera, he said that it was only the actual 
maker of cameras who knew how difficult it was to make the 
camera light-tight. Old slides were responsible for a good ceal 
of trouble in this connection, and should be evened up from 
time to time. Sometimes the difficulty was brought about һу 
emanations from the wood itself, the oil used for the French 
polishing gradually passing through the pores. Celluloid 
varnish would obviate the trouble. 

Co.ning to the question of shutters, Mr. Sinclair protested 
against fictitious speed-markings, a protest which was echoed 
bv several others in the course of the meeting. As to the dark- 
room, he preferred a large lamp with a diffusing safe light, 
which could be altered for various kinds of plates and papers. 

With regard to the question of plates versus films, he said 
that it was puzzliag why an emulsion coated on celluloid should 
act rather differently from the same emulsion coated on glass ; 
but he had a theory that the tension between the gelatine and 
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celluloid, particularly in dry weather, sometimes caused electric 
action, and this, if prolonged, might conceivably upset the 
inertia of the film. 

He thought it desirable to use the very fastest plates that 
could be obtained, provided that speed was not gained at the 
expense of a fogged result. He was heterodox on the question 
of orthochromatism ; and with regard to exposures, he thought 
that the great danger of to-day lay in under-exposure. Among 
the chief causes for defective work he placed (1) neglecting to 
hold the camera steady during exposure, (2) too fast a shutter, 
(3 misjudging the distance of the object. With regard to the 
last point, he suggested that the distances on the scale should 
be marked in yards and not in feet. It was not easy to estimate 
distances in feet, whereas yards could be judged by paces. 

He always used backed plates, and disregarded the makers' 
instructions to remove the backing before development. With 
regard to enlargements, he preferred to make carbon transpar- 
encies, as in that way gradation in the original negative could 
be rendered. 

Mr. Sinclair's paper was followed by a lengthy discussion. 
Mr. Leslie Clift, who was in the chair, advised the photo- 
graphers to test their own shutters, thought that the colour- 
sensitive plate could never be a disadvantage, and held that the 
bulk of amateurs tended rather to under-expose than to over. 
expose, for the reasons that the exposure meters were calcu- 
lated for a very full exposure indeed, and also because the in- 
correctly marked shutters erred on the side of giving a great 
deal more exposure than they were marked for. 

Dr. Mees defended the plate-maker. If the platemaker said 
that a slow plate was the best, it was not only because it was 
easier for him to make, but also because he could make a slow 
plate better than a fast one. Slow plates also were cleaner, 
could stand more forcing in development, and generally more 
ill-treatment in the dark-room. 
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intensification 
has got a bad name, 
in fact, a very much 
worse name than it 
deserves, іп conse- 
quence of stains, fog, 
etc., resulting, for the 
most part, from neglect of the simple precautions mentioned 
in my last note. Prof. Namias investigated the matter some 
time ago, and appears to have come to the conclusion 
that well-washed mercury-bleached plates, darkened with 
ammonia, on exposure to sufficient light wil show a 
vellowish fog veil; but if soda sulphite (see below) be the 
darkening agent, this veil may appear at once, and increase 
on exposure to strong light. If, however, the well-washed 
plate be bathed in a five drops per ounce solution of nitric 
acid before darkening with either ammonia or sulphite, this 
fog veil is absent or negligible. 
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Can we Intensify with Mercury Before Fixing? 

According to Dr. Reiss, this is practicable in the following 
manner :—As soon as it is perceived (during development) 
that intensification will be required (and desirably before any 
fogging of the shadow detail is visible) the negative is re- 
moved from the developer and well washed, otherwise yellow 
staining is likely to ensue. It is then bleached, again well 
washed, and returned to the developer, rinsed, and fixed in 
the usual manner. 


A List of DarKening Agents. f 
The following have all been advocated. I have tried most, 
if not all, of them with varying degrees of success. 


(1) Ammonia, .880, a few drops per ounce of water. | 

(2) Ten per cent. solution of sodium sulphite acidified with 
citric acid. 

(3) Ten per cent. solution of 

(4) Potassium cyanide and 
latter in excess. 

(5) Caustic potash, or caustic soda, 3 gr. per ounce of 
water, plus 10 mins. of formalin. 

(6) Ferrous oxalate developer. 

(7) Lime-water. 

(8) Any alkaline developer, witn a minimum of sulphite. 

(9) Schlippe salt, то gr. per ounce of water, plus 3 mins. of 
strong ammonia. 

(то) Water, 30 oz. ; caustic potash, 15 gr. ; gallic acid, 1 gr. 

(11) Slaked lime, 1 oz. ; sugar, 2 02. ; water, 20 OZ. 

(12) Water, 8 oz. ; tartaric acid, 75 gr. ; tin chloride, 75 gr. 

(13) Water, то oz.; mercury bichloride, то gr.; potass. 
iodide, то gr.; potass. cyanide, 20 gr. (Eder's method). 

(14) Water, 3 oz. ; mercury bichloride, то gr. To this add 
water, 4 oz.; potass. iodide, 20 gr. Then add water, 5 oz. ; 
hvpo, зо gr. (Edwards' method). 

(15) Water, 1 oz. ; ammonium sulphide, 5 mins. 


Possibly this list might be extended, but it is long enough 
to give a sufficiently wide choice to those who like trying 
experiments. For slight strengthening we may use lime- 
water, soda sulphite, caustic potash, or caustic soda. For 
medium effect, ammonia, or 3, 8, 13, or 14. For extra 
strength, Schlippe salt or ammonium sulphide (7.e., 9 or 15). 

The ferrous oxalate method, No. 6, has the advantage that 
we can repeat it and get a little extra strength each time. 
This method also possesses the merit that if carried out with 
reasonable care the result is quite permanent, and does not 


acetone sulphite. 
silver nitrate in solution, the 
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MORE ABOUT MERCURY INTENSIFICATION. 
By Е. С. LAMBERT, М.А., F.R.P.S. 
(See page 488, November 16, 1909, “А.Р. and Р. М.”) 
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fade or alter, as is the case after some of the above 
named darkening agents. 


Restoring Faded Negatives. 

Personally I have had very little experience with mercury 
intensified negatives showing fading, but we have it from 
competent workers, who speak from experience, that such 
a negative can be restored by bathing in water, 1 о7.; 
Schlippe salt, 10-15 gr. Another method is to rehalogenise 
with potassium bichromate and hydrochloric acid in water, 
well wash, and then redevelop. 


Reducing After Intensification. 

If the ammonia darkener has been used we may restore 
the negative to something very like its original condition by 
immersing in a clean bath of hypo, i.e., 3 oz. hypo per pint 
of water. Ог a ro per cent. solution of soda sulphite may be 
used for the same purpose. 

Failures and Defects. 

(1) Reticulation or blisters may result from using the 
bleaching solution too strong. 

(2) Yellow or brown stains may result from imperfect 
fixation of the negative, or from imperfect washing after 
bleaching, or touching the plate with fingers contaminated 
with hypo. 

(3) Spots that refuse to bleach or to darken may be due to 
touching the film with greasy fingers. 

(4) Clear spots, pinholes, or blisters may follow the use of 
too strong a solution of ammonia. 

(5) Insufficient density after ammonia may result when the 
ammonia is too strong. 

(6) Metallic or iridescent markings following ammonia may 
be the result of imperfect washing after bleaching, or the 
result of gas fumes from fire or gas burnt in the place where 
the negative is stored. These are usually surface markings, 
and may be removed by rubbing with methylated spirit and 
a bit of soft rag. 

(7) Fogging of the shadow detail points to the fact that 
the negative in its original state was not free from fog, and 
that this fog has been intensified along with the other parts. 

(8) A white, dusty surface film may arise from using a 
bleacher that is nearly exhausted or that is not quite clear. 
It is a good plan to filter the bleacher from time to time ; and 
in all cases the film should be gently rubbed when taken from 
the bleacher and held under a gentle stream from the tap. 

Sundry Notes. 

If the negative shows any fog in the shadow detail this 
should be removed by slight reduction in the hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer, and then very thoroughly washed before 
passing into the mercury bleacher. 

To obtain the darkener No. 4, prepare a 10 gr. per ounce 
solution of potassium cyanide and a similar strength solution 
of silver nitrate. Then add the former to the latter until the 
precipitate formed is nearly all redissolved. (This is 
Monckhoven's method.) 

Tranchant suggests the following developer for darken- 
ing :—Water, 1 oz.; soda sulphite, 25 gr.; soda carbonate, 
50 gr. ; hydroquinone, 10 gr. Rodinal, 25 mins. per ounce of 
water, is a suitable strength for the saine purpose. 

Another commended darkening solution is: water, 1 oz. ; 
soda sulphite, 12 gr.; soda carbonate, 24 gr.; metol, 4 gr. 

Hauberrisser has given the following formula :—Water, 
I OZ. ; potassium carbonate, 20 gr. ; pyrocatechin, 2 gr. 

According to Le Roy, if 20 drops of hydrogen peroxide 
solution be added to each ounce of mercuric chloride solution 
the bleaching process is facilitated and stains are prevented, 
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I FANCY 
it was 
the new 
Camera 
Club that 
set the ball 
rolling in 
the aristo- 
cratic 
direction. 
A belted 
Earl having lent his name to the pre- 

| sidential office of that institution, 
Russell Square could not allow itself to 
be outdone by the Adelphi. It would, indeed, have been 
comparatively easy to have co-opted a Duke, for several 
of their Graces are ardent photographers, and, it is said, 
even value the albums of their own making before their 
ancestral picture galleries. But the premier body had 
no vulgar ambition merely to go one better than Mr. 
Craigie. Sufficient unto the day was the Peerage 
thereof, and they were content quietly to indicate that 
the gilded pages of Debrett were also open to them, and 
to elect a Baron to follow an Esquire in their presiden- 
tial chair. 

“You should study the Peerage, Gerald," wrote 
Oscar Wilde. ‘‘ It is the best thing in fiction that the 
English have ever done." As to the fiction we form 
our own conclusions, but interesting reading there is in 
plenty. Do people really know what columns of 
romance there are in Burke? 1 am quite sure that 
every member of the Royal Photographic Society will 
feel a thrill of pride when he reads, for instance, that the 
crest of his new President is partly composed of “а 
demi-wolf arg., supporting the paws a fusil or, and 
gorged with a collar dancetty ри.” 

Baron Redesdale of Redesdale, C.B., K.C.V.O., 
J.P., F.R.P.S. (to give only a portion of the far-flung 
battle-line of letters which should follow his name), is 
a man who has spent the greater part of his life in the 
ranks of diplomacy. His manner of conciliating 
Russian Grand Dukes and flattering Chinese Mandarins 
has made him just the fittest person to preside over an 
annual business meeting of the ‘‘ Royal." The star of 
his destiny must have been pointing that way all the 
time. 

It is more than forty years since he first went out to 
the Far East, first saw the goblin-haunted heights of 
Oyama, and the peerless Fuji-Yama, and received im- 
pressions of the poetry and fascination and dainty 
Joyousness of life in Japan, which have coloured his 
thinking and his eloquence ever since. And in a year 
when Japan will be very much in the thoughts of British 
people, and when her art treasures as well as her com- 
mercial genius will be brought before us, it is appro- 
priate to welcome to a high place in photographic circles 
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a man who knows probably more about Japan than any 
other Westerner. | 

In all sorts of ways Lord Redesdale has been solicited 
for first-hand information about the Land of the Rising 
Sun. Не tells an amusing story of the time when Japan 
first made her appearance as a borrower in the London 
market. Mr. Freeman-Mitford, as he was then, found 
himself haunted by men, many of whom were Germans, 
quite unknown to him. It was really flattering the 
trouble they took to make his acquaintance. They were 
to be found lounging about the precincts of the Foreign 
Office. They haunted his lodgings. At last they 
ran him to the carpet in his club. ‘‘ Wass it safe 
to lend Japan geld?’ And then the secret was 
out. 

In China Lord Redesdale's experiences were, perhaps, 
less delightful. Apart from the diet of sea-slugs, 
bamboo sprouts, sharks' fins, and bird's-nest soup in 
which as a diplomat he participated, he found himself 
the object of suspicion everywhere bv the poorer people, 
because it was believed that he was one of those 
Westerners who murdered Chinese babies in order that 
he might use their eyes for photographic purposes! 
‘* The women were all frightened at us. We could see 
them timidly peering out of their doors at the foreign 
barbarians who kill little children and use their eyes for 
photographv." And he relates a conversation with а 
famous Chinese general, who said, '' It is no use your 
attempting to deny it, for I have here some of the dried 
specimens,” and he pulled out a packet of the gelatine 
stoppers which are used for covering bottles containing 
nauseous chemicals ! 

Lord Redesdale's authority upon art matters is not 
limited to the art of Japan, although he could doubtless 
give a whole lecture upon the subject of the Albert 
Durer-like wood engraving in the land of his love. Не 
is also a trustee of tne Wallace Collection, of Shake- 
speare's birthplace, and of the National Gallery, and 


at his home in Gloucestershire he has the rare 
private collection which falls to the lot of the 
travelled connoisseur. Another of his interests 15 


botany, and his ‘‘ Bamboo Garden” is a 
classic store of in- 
formation. Не 1s, 
indeed, an expert 
upon bamboos, and 
has the  Phyllo- 
stactvs viridi glau- 
cescens апа the 
Thamnocala mus 
spathiflorus at the 
tip of his tongue. 

My Lord, Touch- 
stone wishes you 
a pleasant vear of 
office. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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ROM various sources we have heard, lately, a 
great deal about night photography, and some 
of the results have certainly proved very interest- 
ing, and appear to have revolutionised all pre- 

vious conceptions of the possibilities of the modern 
photographic dry plate. To obtain photographs after 
dark at all is an achievement, but to obtain them, as we 
have seen, by exposure of sufh- 
cient rapidity to secure sharp 
and detailed objects in motion 
is indeed remarkable. 

We have not, however, been 
favoured with many examples 
or accounts of attempts at what 
is perhaps the most charming 
and effective of all night 
studies—the snow scene at 
night. There are, of course, 
good excuses for not attempt- 
ing this class of work, notably 
the lack, in England, of 
sufficiently heavy and lasting 
snowstorms and the scarcitv of 
suitable subjects with satisfac- 
tory lighting. But they are to 
be found, and the enthusiastic 
photographer, who should 
always go about with a keen 
eve for a pictorial effect, readv 
to pounce upon and transfer to 
his dry plate anything that 
looks °“ likely " to make a 
picture, will generally manage 
to secure something for his 
pains that will prove of lasting 
interest and serve as a per- 
manent record of a fleeting 
scene, and one which he mav 
never obtain a second chance 
of attempting. 

The photograph accompanv- 
ing this article illustrates a case 
іп point. While proceeding 
along a street in Croydon, be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock on 
the night of March 3 last—the 
day following the heaviest 
snowfall of the year—my eve 
fell upon two snow-laden trees 
which, in the powerful light of 
two incandescent gas lamps, 
appeared to stand forth from 
the surrounding gloom апа 
dark, snow-laden sky with 
wonderful effect, and I promptly made for home to get 
mv stand camera. 

In less than an hour I was again upon the scene, busv 
focussing upon my fairy picture, in happy anticipation 
of something unique. Although, unfortunately, the 
result cannot give more than a faint idea of the great 
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beauty of the scene itself, vet it is, I think, a picture 
which was well worth the attempt. 

The exposure was the trouble, for І was working (in 
a double sense) in the dark; and I got over this difficulty 
bv making four exposures, one each of 2, 4, 6 and 
10 mins., the first proving correct, the lens working at 
about F/6, upon Wratten panchromatic plates, from a 


By W. Н. Lona. 


batch marked '' 369 Watkins,” without a screen, de- 
veloped by inspection in rodinal, 1 in 22. The lens was 
shaded from the direct glare of the light bv a friendly, 
overhanging signboard, and although there were con- 
stant passers up and down the street, their movements 
were too rapid to leave апу image. 
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HERE is some- 
thing equally 
fascinating to 
photographers as to 
Suffragettes, about 
the English Parlia- 
ment Houses. 
they lend 


standpoint, them- 


From а pictorial 
selves as subject material admirably at any time, 
but if seen when the great cloud pageant is present and 
mountains of creamy white and pearly grey slowly float 
across the sky range, then the stately piles of turret and 
grey walls become irresistible. 

Just how many times I have gone to Westminster 


with and without a camera for the purpose of study and 
subject-hunting would be difficult to count, but whether 
under a canopy of dull, rain-swept sky, or when rippling 
with sunlight, never have those visits proved entirely 
barren of result, cither in the shape of negative obtained, 
or, still more important, some lesson learned about the 


wonderful dance of light or new beauty in cool, dim 
shadow. 
, Evening Effects. ; ' 
Towards evening one of the most imposing and 
charming of London's subjects is to be seen when 


standing. on thc Embankment immediately under and in 
front of St. Thomas's Hospital and looking across the 
river towards ‘‘ Big Ben.” This includes, at the same 
time, the beautiful sweep of Westminster Bridge, for 
beautiful it is when seen from below by the river's bank. 

If fortunate enough to observe this bridge, tower and 
river scene when backed by a strong, well-formed even- 
ing sky, there is then presented a subject fit for Turner, 


nay, even for modern, up-to-date pictorial photo- 
eraphers who may desire something more than а 


' bathing van wheel ” for subject upon which to engage 
time and intellect in preparing exhibition work. 
Westminster Bridge. 

On Westminster Bridge itself there is a spaciousness, 
very attractive, especially when heavy rain-shower 15 
alternating with broken sky, and flash of sunlight. The 
roadway, wet and glistening, reflects back a flood of 
lights, while a busy stream of trafhe imparts just those 
necessary notes of strong darks, bright patches of light, 
and movement. 

Many a profitable hour with a hand camera may be 
spent on Westminster Bridge. 

Standing near the main entrance of the 
another interesting vista 15 
towards the House of Lords. 

The gates, pillars, and lamps at this point all com- 
bine in providing useful foreground, while the magnifi- 
cent Victoria Tower gives weight and a strong mass of 
well-defined lines, sufficiently important to settle into 
their. right places the smaller but equally effective 
features. closer to hand. 


ce 


Commons,’ 
presented, looking down 
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The Houses of Parliament 


for Pictorial Purposes. 


A Non-political Article. By W. THOMAS. 
Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. М.” 
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During next week, when the new House of Commons assembles at Westminster, all eyes will 
be turned towards the picturesque pile of buildings that adorns London's riverside. 


A gentle fog or mist, not too dense, but rich in yellow 
tones, transforms this scene into a perfect fairyland, 
more readily portrayed perhaps by paint than photo- 
graphy, yet even by the latter medium there is more to 
be done under such conditions than many may at first 
imagine. 

Modern Possibilities with the Camera. 

One trouble photographers suffer from arises through 
too rigid adherence to convention, not only in following 
well-defined classes of subject matter from which to 
draw their motifs, but in the technical treatment of them 
when found. Also, in failing to dare those apparently 
less feasible aspects of nature which experience in past 
days proved to be beyond the power of photography as 
then practised with materials then available. 

To-day we are provided with different implements— 
plates and films are coated with emulsions of startling 
sensitiveness to light action. 

At one time not very long ago it was a common cry 
among amateur photographers, “ Give us lenses sufli- 
ciently rapid, and plates still more sensitive, that we 
may obtain satisfying results with subjects outside those 
to which we аге at present confined. ”’ 

Nowadays things are all changed; plates and films are 
magnificent in their capacity to record in fractions of a 
second, lenses have been opened out to a surprising ex- 
tent, and there seems no excuse for timidity in approach- 
ing subjects under atmospheric conditions which, but a 
while ago, made no appeal to those on photography 
bent. 

Strike away, try fresh fields, tackle nature under more 
diverse conditions, fail, then try again—keep trying, 
but let it be trying to master old problems under fresh 
conditions. 

The Parliament Houses are patient models; they will 
doubtless remain stable for years to come, in spite of 
Tower Hill and Hyde Park orations, Suffragette raids, 
or the eternal problem of the unemployable. 

Go there, those who are able, experiment with your 
cameras, and so learn, as all have sooner or later to do, 
that great lesson, great in its simplicity, yet most diff- 
cult to appreciate, that whether we live by changeful 
sea, flowing river, or in great, congested commercial 
centres, there, at one's олоп doorstep, lies the solution 
of our pictorial career. 

The Camera, Lens, and Plates 

The hand camera is, of course, the instrument par 
excellence for the type of work here mentioned, and one 
of the reflex description, with large-aperture lens, places 
a power in the hands of the discriminating photographer 
that was denied him a little more than a decade ago. 
Plates, as already indicated, should be of the highest 
rapidity—especi Шу for instantaneous exposures at this 
time of year—and it is well to remember that the longest 
possible exposure consistent with the rendering of move- 
ment of the subject should be the rule. . 
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ENTRANCE TO HOUSE OF COMMONS—ArrivaL or NEw MEMBERS. By W. THOMAs. 
| (See article on oprosite page.) 
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WATCHING AND WAITING. By J. A. CLAYTON. 
Awarded а Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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REPRODUCED 


HE illustrations 
in the present 
issue include one of 
Mr. Chas. Job’s fine 
landscapes, the original of 
which is now on exhibition at 
the Scottish Salon. А refer- 
ence to his pictures will be 
found on p. 161. Five pictures from the Weekly Competition 
are also reproduced this week. 

"THE MIDNIGHT WATCH," by Montague Wickham (р. 
146). Technical data: Plate, Gem Salon; lens, Ross Homo- 
centric; exposure, то minutes; time, 12, midnight, February ; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlargement on Kodak 
Royal bromide. 

As night effects go, this is certainly up to, if not better than, 
most of the prints taken under similar conditions. The original 
from which our reproduction is made is particularly full and 
rich in the presentation of that peculiar luminosity in the lower 
part of the sky which one gets when the night is unusually dark. 
This, of course, is due to the reflected and diffused light de- 
rived from the street and other lamps. As a composition the 
picture is not entirely satisfactory, because the near standard 
lamp dominates the scene as a whole, but the author’s inten- 
tion, so we gather from his title, is to engage the spectator’s 
interest in the Houses of Parliament rather than this standard 
lamp. It may be noticed as a point of interest to the technician 
that Mr. Wickham has been particularly successful in securing 
an exceptionally good representation of the mantle and its 
illumination effects in and round about the globe in the stan- 
dard lamp. 

“UP BEN MADIGHAN,” by R. M. Gahey (p. 167). Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-3rd sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, bromide. 

In this print a point of special interest at once presents itself. 
We here have what may be fairly well called open landscape, 
and yet it will be noticed that the picture does not include any 
sky portion. This is interesting, not only from the fact that 
this is a little unusual, but also because in this particular 
instance this treatment is entirely appropriate, a fact which 
goes to show that to every rule or general principle we 
may find especially interesting exceptions. It is to be hoped, 
however, that readers will not conclude that any special merit 
attaches to this somewhat unusual method of treatment, but 
rather is it desirable to seize the lesson that each picture should 
be considered entirely on its own peculiar merits, with a view 
to making it tell its own tale in the simplest and therefore the 
best manner. We here have also another interesting point, 

erhaps chiefly interesting inasmuch as it is somewhat unusual 
in photography, namely, the representation of the uphill 
effect. Two points seem to call for a little further attention 
from the craftsman’s point of view; in the first place the left 
upper corner is decidedly weak, and this part of the print looks 
as though the plate had been slightly fogged at the corner. The 
other feature where we should like to see a little alteration is in 
the immediate foreground. First of all the roadway itself is 
unpleasantly black and white, and one’s fingers itch to take a 
pencil and work in here and there a little more suggestion of 
half tone, and also a very little general darkening of the lower 
inch or so of the grassy foreground, which would help con- 
siderably in holding this part of the composition together. 

“А MOTHER’S BURDEN,” by W. H. Edgar (p. 168). 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, Goerz ; 
stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-3oth sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., March; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, bromide, sepia toned. 

This picture is chiefly interesting from the fact that it pre- 
sents to our attention a figure study in strong light, where the 
source of light is almost immediately in front of the camera. 
This naturally gives us somewhat of a silhouette effect. At the 
same time it is interesting to notice that there is a good deal of 
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diffused and generally reflected light playing upon the shadow 
side of the figure, so that where the garments are light we get 
a good deal of modelling and ample suggestion of detail. The 
two parts of the picture which are least satisfactory are, firstly, 
the extreme distance, which, by an effort of imagination, we 
can conclude is of the nature of a clump of trees or foliage 
or something of that kind, but this part of the picture is a 
little too blurred to be quite satisfactory. The other weak 
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А DECORATIVE РАМ ЕІ. By Miss М. W. Parsons. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


point of the print is where the strong sunlight strikes upon the 
ground a yard or two beyond the feet of the standing figure. 
This part of the print is too suggestive of blank paper even for 
the strongest of strong sunlight effects. Here, again, is a case 
where a very, very little suggestion of variation from blank 
paper to the palest of light tone would have been of immense 
service. 


“А DECORATIVE PANEL,” by Miss М. W. Parsons (repro- 
duced on this page). Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.5.; 
lens, Beck aplanat; stop, F/8; time of day, 9.3o a.m., July ; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, Wellington bromide. 

There has been somewhat of a fashion of late to make portrait 
and figure studies by using the leaded work of a window by 
way of a background, and in this connection її is interesting to 
note that the same idea was put to admirable use by one or two 
well-known workers some fifteen or twenty years ago. Our 
older readers will probably recall with pleasure an excellent 


example Ьу Mr. Bernard Alfieri. This fact shows us how very 
difficult it is to be really original in anything we do in photo- 
graphy. 

In the two examples of this kind of work in our present issue 
we have an instructive contrast lesson. In the “ Decorative 
Panel" by Miss Margaret Parsons we have an instance of a 
head and shoulder study against a somewhat complicated pattern 
oflines. The result is somewhat of a conflict between the figure 
and the background, and unhappily in this conflict the figure 
suffers considerably. The darker tones of the shadow side of 
the face and hair are enforced by contrast effect from the sur- 
rounding black and white ground. The problem the worker set 
herself 15 one of very considerable dificulty, and the fact that 
the result is not an unqualified success is by no means to be 
taken as an indication that the work is not deserving of con- 
siderable commendation. 

_ °“ WATCHING AND WAITING,” by J. A. Clayton (р. 155). 
Technical data: Plate, Premo film-pack; lens, Goerz Dagor; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 6 sec.; time of day, 7 p.m., June; 
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developer, pyro-potash ; printing process, enlargement on Kodak 
velvet bromide. 

In the second example, by Mr. J. A. Clayton, the conditions 
are somewhat different. In this case the pattern of the back- 
ground is much simpler, and the size of the head occupies but a 
quite small portion of the whole picture. At the same time we 
have practically the whole figure before us. The worker here 
has the advantage of light not only behind his sitter, but also 
falling sideways on the figure. This is a considerable help in 
the matter of modelling. Two points seem to offer themselves 
for adverse criticism. In the first place the somewhat elevated 
position of the lens and its rather close proximity to the 
figure produce a rather curious and strongly marked perspec- 
tive effect. This is particularly noticeable in the lower por- 
tion of the picture. The second point for criticism is chiefiy a 
verbal matter. If the lady is watching and waiting for the 
arrival of somebody, why is she without her hat when she is 
wearing her cloak, or cape, or whatever this outdoor garment 
may be correctly termed? 
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S promised in last issue, we give 
here a brief review of the exhibits 

at the seventh annual Scottish Salon, 
which remains open at Dundee until the 19th 
inst. 

The arrangement in this critique is not in 
order of merit; where the award of merit is hanging it would be 
invidious on our part to compile a prize list; all that are hung 
are, in the eyes of the Board of Selection, worthy of the honour ; 
we will rather take at haphazard from our notes exhibits that 
specially appealed to us. In spite of this, however, his presence 
on the Board of Selection entitles J. Craig Annan to first notice. 

He is represented by five pictures. ‘‘ Lady with Picture” 
(reproduced in the catalogue) is a masterpiece of simplicity, 
and the entirely satisfactory way in which the subject fills the 
picture is noticeable. “Воіпеу Backwater” is well known by 
reproductions, but these fail to convey the juiciness of the 
shadows; while the same avenue has made us acquainted with 
* Genoa Harbour” and its masterly grouping. “Тһе Very 
Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D.," is a splendid bit of virile por- 
traiture; we were specially struck by the flesh textures of the 


face. In * Man Sketching” we see a good example of the oft- 
quoted precept of “the highest light against the darkest 
shadow,” and in spite of the assertiveness of the overhanging 


cliff, this at once gives point to the title of the picture. “Тһе 
City Wall," by Miss Gertrude Aitchison, Oxford, is a pleasing 
rendering of the sunlight striking the tower-capped wall. It 
is comforting to see A. H. Allan, Edinburgh, in his picture of 
an old lady (371), with a poetic title, return to the subject with 
which his name is indelibly connected. V. C. Baird, in spite 
of his arduous duties as Salon secretary, has devoted sufficient 
time to photography to have nine pictures accepted, including 
some good honest architectural work, some good character 
studies, and a notable ‘‘spacey”’ treatment of ‘‘ Sunset, Barn- 
hill" ; and Mrs. Baird has a series of fine seascapes. 

Wm. Crooke, Edinburgh, is particularly strong this year. 
His half-length seated portrait of the late Sir Henry Irving 
shows the actor-manager at his best; the shadow of a smile 
stealing over the face relieves its otherwise severe lines. © Miss 
Innescort " and *'Lilies" (the latter reproduced іп the cata- 
logue) are both charming pictures of charming models; both 
show skilful treatment of the shadow cast on the face by the 
present-day fashionable hat, and the latter showing an effective 
use of the lilies in the scheme of composition. “Т. D. Croall, 
Esq.," is good, straight, unaffected portraiture, while in “Тһе 
late Lord Robertson" we have a welcome addition to that 
magnificent portrait gallery of Scottish judges we have had 
from the camera of Mr. Crooke. 

Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, has, following up his success with 
" Edinburgh Castle," made the capital his hunting ground 
during the past year, and is evidently imbued with the ambi- 
tion of securing pictorial photographs of Edinburgh's best- 
known views. His now well-known < Edinburgh Castle " made 
a goodly introduction for such a series, but he has followed 
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it up with others, now exhibited here. We anticipate a further 
harvest from this field that Mr. Dunlop has started to till. 
Figure and flowers have occupied Mrs. R. Dunlop, Motherwell, 
successfully during the past vear. John M. Dunn, Brechin, 
has a peculiarly happy portrait in ‘‘ A Statesman's Relaxation ” 
(Winston Churchill), where he has caught the scion of the 
house of Marlborough enjoying a cigar. 

Dr. Evans, Newcastleton, has also been in Edinburgh, but 
he has devoted himself to modern Edinburgh, and, unfor- 
tunately, his photographs want a little more light to quite 
satisfy. К. Glode (Guyer, Edinburgh, has one of the finest 
Edinburgh pictures we have seen іп “Тһе Grey City." The 
view is taken from Arthur's Seat; beyond lies the smoky citv, 
dominated by the Castle. 

Wm. C. S. Ferguson, Glasgow, maintains the high reputa- 
tion he gained at last Salon. His “ Ferry-Boat," as seen at the 
London Salon, is here, so also is * The Holly Tree" and 
" Morning Shadows," as at the R.P.S.; but he has others, 
and “ Fairy Tales" will be quite as notable as these. 

C. Cecil Foster, Crieff, with his etching-like landscapes, is 
on right lines, and gives much promise, but he would Ке well 
advised to abandon the addition of a title, at least such as is 
used. Miss Maud Craigie-Halkett, Leamington, is at her best 
in the beautiful sketchy treatment of * Head of a child." 
W. J. Hart, Shettleston, has a good idea in “ Nightly Medita- 
tions”; it is a dirge of labour: on the left in the foreground 
sits a man bowed down in thought, in the distance is the pit- 
head and its workings, over all the murk-laden atmosphere 
hangs. 

A. W. Hill, Shotts, shows his usual versatility, and in his 
ten contributions indicates that his early love for “gum” has 
given place to “oil.” “Chums,” his picture reproduced in the 
catalogue, shows two boys discussing a model boat ; his other 
contributions include figure and landscape, and range from 
the strong “Sower” to the delicate “A Sketch" (head of 
child); and from the pleasing peace of “ Largo Harbour" to 
the attention-demanding bluntness of “Тһе Prow," and yet— 
we miss a successor to * A Feather Cap." 

Wm. Howat, Glasgow, wanders over too wide a field, and 
one would fain wish that he would concentrate his interest mo:e 
on one theme. He has humour in * His Own Valet," “ Over. 
newton ” is good, and his other work shows distinct ability; 
with specialisation he ought to go far. ў 

J. В. Johnston, Edinburgh, has only two pictures forward, 
but both show the master hand and a full knowledge of oil. 
We prefer “А Day in Autumn,” a peaceful landscape; while 
“Оп the Esk ” shows fine, juicy shadows, the tones of the man 
and horse seem a little out. 

C. David Kay, Southampton, shows good portraiture, and 
his landscape “Тһе Uncertain Glory of an April Day," with 
its gnarled tree tritnks at the water's edge, had the distinction 
of being the first picture sold. 

M. Fraser Black, London, has specialised іп after-dark 
scenes, and his “Тһе Queue," showing the waiting crowd at а 
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London theatre door, is singularly effective. Peter Orr, Govan, 
has tilled the same field, if he has not exactly the same crop; 
his *'Gilmorehill, Evening," with the fountain silhouetted 
against the towering buildings of the University, is a masterpiece. 

James McKissack, Glasgow, has scored a distinct triumph at 
this Salon, not only in the number of his “ accepts" (sixteen in 
all), but in the high quality maintained right through his con- 
tribution. Whether in depicting the peaceful scenery of “ The 
Brig о” Balgownie" ; the grimness of labour in “Тһе Strong 
Arm”; the quaintness of “Young Holland"; the strength of 
“А Coat of Tar’; the radiant sunshine contrasted with strong 
shadow in “Тһе Water Gate”; or the decorativeness of labour 
in ‘‘Salmon Fishers” (reproduced in the catalogue)—in all he 
seems equally at home. 

Robert Marshall, Grangemouth, is another enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Salon, and on the present occasion has nine pic- 
tures accepted. Mr. Marshall’s métier is the exposition of the 
pictorial possibilities of reflections in water, and on this theme 
he composes with much success. 

But space calls a halt; we have missed much in our per- 
functory review; last, but by no means least, we must not omit 
J. M. Whitehead, Alva. What shall we say of his six exhibits? 
To say they are good is a commonplace; but it cannot be 
helped, they are. The hand of the master is evident in every 
one. “Wind Clouds," like all Mr. Whitehead’s work, is 
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REPRODUCING CRACKED NEGATIVE. 

Query.—I have a negative which is cracked part of the way 
across, and I should be sorry if it got broken in two. Can it 
be reproduced in any way without running much risk? 

J. R. S. (Norwood). 

Reply.—We should recommend you to make a transparency on 
a dry plate, either by projection in the enlarging lantern, or by 
contact. If your enlarger has sufficient extension, probably the 
projection method will give the best result, and with the least 
гізі; but to get the positive the same size as the original nega- 
tive, you will require to have the lens twice its focal length from 
the negative. The distance from the lens to the easel on which 
you fix the dry plate will be the same as the distance from the 
lens to the negative. You will, of course, focus with great 
accuracy, so that the reproduced negative may be as well defined 
as the original. 

Choice of Plate. 

The plate you select for the transparency will depend a good 
deal on the light you use in your lantern and the character of 
the cracked negative. If you use ап oil lamp—z.e., а compara- 
tively weak light—and the negative is of moderate strength, you 
may use an ordinary dry plate. If the negative is flat and weak, 
you may find a slow plate better; but for reproduction work it 
is rarely advisable to use a lantern plate, as it may give too 
much contrast. Of course, if your light is a very powerful one 
—limelight or electric arc—and your broken negative is thin, 
you may find the lantern plate an advantage; but, in any event, 
the transparency for reproduction requires to be much softer and 
flatter looking than an average lantern slide. Nothing except 
the very highest lights should be clear glass, and the shadows 
should be transparent—that is, not at all heavy or clogged or 
opaque looking. Of course, /ess light will pass through the 
shadows than through the lighter portions of the picture; but 
the light of the lantern, whatever it may be, must pass through 
the shadows of the transparency, when it, in turn, is used for 
making the reproduced negative, or that negative will have 
shadows without adequate detail. 


Exposure, 

The exposure and development need to be very nicely adjusted 
to each other. The method we should advise is that you adopt 
a normal developer and a normal time of development, and 
make a series of trial exposures. Suppose you use such a 
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simple in its composition; the lines in the foreground lead 
irresistibly to the windmill, which again leads one to the 
driving clouds, the subject matter of the picture. ‘‘ The Dis- 
tant Тооп ' shows the artist in a new vein; he has left “the 
witching hour of twilight," and here shows us nature in the 
glow of a summer day. The theme is different, but it is “а 
Whitehead" all the same. Just as a reminder of his early 
successes in still life, he gives us “ Rhododendrons,” which 
proves conclusively that here his hand has not lost its 
cunning. 

The invitation section comprises twenty-eight pictures by 
Charles Job, Hove, mostly peaceful landscapes, and an interest- 
ing study is a comparison of this worker's methods with those 
of Whitehead, of Alva; the scenes are different, but “ poetic 
peacefulness" seems to be the theme of both. 

The Brothers Hofmeister, Hamburg, send eight pictures. Un- 
fortunately the large pictures they expected to send were all 
sold, but they substituted for them smaller prints. These prints 
are big in their treatment, dealing mainly in the effective 
arrangement of masses, and are all printed on albumen paper. 

Much interest attaches to a small collection of collotypes by 
D. O. Hill, R.S.A. (1802-90), lent by a local connoisseur. 

The Autotype Company have an effective exhibition of auto- 
type carbon enlargements and prints on oil paper in the 
entrance gallery. 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various queries that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should бе as brief as possible, and not too many in one letter. 


developer as Azol or Rodinal or Rytol, of the normal strength 
and without the addition of potassium bromide, and develop 
for 5 minutes, giving exposures in the proportion of 2, 4, 8, 16, 
and 32. You will probably find after fixing that one of these 
strips will be right. If they should all be under-exposed, start 
another series of exposures, with double the time of the longest 
previously given. This doubling of the exposure is always 
safe, for if a certain time is too short, double that time will not 
be too long. We advise the developer to be used without 
bromide, for the reason that the best plates to-day do not readily 
give chemical fog, and the gradation is more truthfully repro- 
duced if bromide is omitted. 


The Negative from the Transparency. 

Having got the transparency of suitable character, the nega- 
tive has to be made from it in just the same way as it was 
made from the original, or broken, negative. Before doing this, 
wash and dry the transparency and carefully clean the glass 
side. It is perhaps just as well not to do any spotting or re- 
touching out of defects unless vou are fairly expert in working 
with the retouching pencil. If you are, you may remove the 
mark of the crack of the original by delicately stippling over 
the shadow of it in the positive or transparency. As a rule, the 
crack will appear in the positive as a light line; and if there 
should be a dark line in places—due to the light shining between 
the two edges of the crack—it may be removed by careful 
scraping, or on the final negative, where it will appear as a 
light line, by means of the pencil. 


Some Precautions. 

One or two points need to be carefully noted. The first is the 
position of the negative and the transparency in the carrier of 
the lantern. The rule in this matter is easy to remember. You 
would not think of making a P.O.P. print with the paper against 
the glass side of the negative! You know that negative and 
paper must be placed fim towards film. So in making the 
transparency, place the cracked, or original, negative and the 
dry plate, film towards film. And again, when making the re- 
produced negative from the transparency, observe the same rule. 
Another point worth remembering is that the easel on which 
the dry plate is fixed must not be covered with white paper. For 
bromide enlarging it usually is; but the bromide paper 1з 
itself white. A black paper or velvet is best for the easel when 
using plates, just as it is well to have the interior of a dark 
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slide blacked. Superior results are always obtained when using 
backed plates; the extra trouble is slight, and the improvement 
in quality well worth it. 


The Contact Method. 

We have not yet said anything with reference to the method 
of reproduction by contact. It has the advantage that no 
apparatus is required beyond an ordinary printing frame. We 
say an ordinary printing frame, but we do not mean that the 
very thin frames of the latest pattern are altogether suitable. 
These will merely take the negative, printing paper, and a thick 
felt раа; and the frame for our present purpose should hold a 
sheet of flat clean glass—say an old cleaned-off negative of right 
size—the negative, the dry plate, a sheet of black paper, and 
then the pressure back. The sheet of clean glass is necessary 
to prevent the pressure from cracking your damaged negative 
completely in two. You will, of course, expose just as you 
would do if making bromide prints, making a trial in strips; 
and what we have said with reference to developing and the 
character of the transparency applies equally to either method of 
working. One difficulty which you may run against is lack of 
critical sharpness. Good though it usually is, the glass on 
which dry plates are coated is not absolutely flat, and it is not 
always possible to get the film of the plate and that of the 
negative into absolute contact. It is for this reason that greater 
crispness of definition may usually be expected when the projec- 
tion method is employed. 
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THE SCOTTISH FEDERATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


ты annual general meeting of the Scottish Federation was 
held at Dundee on Saturday, 29th ult., when a large 
number of delegates were present, Mr. J. A. Peebles, vice- 
president, presiding. Тһе secretary reported a year of steady 
work for the betterment of photography and photographers in 
Scotland, and the treasurer reported a credit balance of £60. 
The portfolio and lantern slide secretaries both reported satis- 
factory progress in their different departments, although they 
had a grumble of want of care on the part of some secitaiies 
as to the circulating folio and slides. The arrangement for 
next year's Salon was left to the Council, and, following pre- 
cedent, the offices of president and two members of council 
were left vacant until the locale of the Salon was settled. A 
motion submitted to make the subscription threepence per mem- 
ber in place of the rates ruling at present, was not carried. 
Office-bearers were then elected as follows: Vice-presidents, 
Vaness C. Baird, Dundee and East of Scotland; A. W. Hill, 
Shotts; secretary, John B. Machlachlan, Blairgowrie and Dis- 
trict; treasurer, Arch. Campbell, Dundee and East of Scot- 
land ; auditors, J. Murdoch, C.A., and R. C. Thomson ; coun- 
cil, R. Marshall, Grangemouth ; J. D. Ross, Brechin ; R. Telfer, 
Wishaw ; W. H. Wilson, Glasgow Southern; John Rae, Aber- 
deen Photo. Art Club; R. Thomson, Midlothian; and George 
Cleland, Leith Amateur. At a meeting of council held after- 
wards, J. D. Ross and R. Marshall were elected secretaries for 
the portfolio and lantern slide sections respectively. 


ولو — 


The Record and Survey Competition.—Readers are reminded 
that the third fortnightly competition for record and survey 
photographs closes next Tuesday, February 22. Owing to 
pressure on space this week, a special coupon is not issued, but 
competitors should use one of the Weekly Competition coupons, 
which will be found on advertisement page 1 (supplement). The 
prize is half-a-guinea's worth of apparatus or materials. Pack- 
ages should be marked “ Record Competition." 

Bargains in Second-hand Goods.— The City Sale and Ex- 
change, 54, Lime Street, E.C., are now holding their stock- 
taking sale, and the list of cameras, lenses, enlargers, lanterns, 
etc., which they have to offer includes many tempting items at 
remarkably low prices. Readers are advised to write without 
delay to the above address for a copy of the list. It should 
be noted that the company are prepared to accept customers' 
apparatus as part or full payment for other goods, and will also 
supply goods listed on deferred payment terms if desired. 

Night Photography.—In view of the rapidly growing interest 
in photography by night, it should be noted that the Glasgow 
Southern Photographic Association are offering a special induce- 
ment to those interested in this class of work. At their exhibi- 
tion, opening on March 4, a special class is reserved for any 
subject taken by night, and it is hoped that a large and repre- 
sentative entry may be secured. Entries close on February 18, 
and full particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
Mr. R. Lindsay, 189, Allison Street, Glasgow, S.S. 
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About fifty per cent. of the works entered for the Scottish 
National Photographic Salon have been hung. 


Mr. W. L. Parkinson will in future represent the Thornton- 


Pickard Manufacturing Co. in the Midlands and North. 


The last photograph which was taken by Sir Benjamin Stone 
before taking leave of the House of Commons was a picture 
of the Yeomen of the Guard on the Terrace. 


An exhibition of printing machines and printing frames for 
ordinary prints, postcards, stereo and lantern slide work is now 
being held at the House of the British Journal of Photography, 
24, Wellington Street, W.C. 

Paisley Philosophical Institution (Photographic Section) wilt 
hold their first open exhibition from March 4 to 19. 
close on February 22, and entry forms may be obtained from 
Mr. S. B. Wade, 11, Buchanan Terrace, Paisley. 


At his lecture on “ Carbon" at the Shropshire Camera Club 
Mr. Timpany claimed to have found a good use for spoiled 
negatives and bromide papers by using them, after a simple 
bleaching process, in place of the transfer paper. 


Mr. G. F. Horne's sale of photographic apparatus is now 
being held at both his depots, New Broad Street and 32, Grace- 
church Street. Headers in the neighbourhood will find it 


worth their while to call in at either house and inspect the 


stock. 
Messrs. Jules Richard inform us that they have secured an 


interesting series of stereoscopic pictures of the Paris floods. 


taken with the Verascope, and they will be pleased to show 


them to any of our readers who call at 234, Albemarle Street, 


Piccadilly, W. 


At the Gloucester Photographic Society recently Mr. F. A. 
Bridge gave a lecture on * Norway" (illustrated by ninety 
slides). There were many members of Convention present, and 
they are evidently looking forward to having a good time in 
Scarborough next July. 


The bound volume for 1909 of Photo Notes, the excellent little 
monthly booklet issued by the Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., 
of 12, New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C., has just been issued. 
The volume 15 obtainable at 4s. net, and contains, among other 
useful information, a series of articles by C. Welborne Piper, on 
the “ Practice and Theory of Stereoscopy." 


Mr. T. Maclachlan, Carlton, Maybole, Scotland, is the winner 
of the " Ensign" Roll-Film Competition for January. Hough- 
tons, Ltd., offer a three guinea camera every month for the 
best negative on “Ensign” film. The entries close on the 
3rd of the month. Entrance is free and a competition form is 
enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign” film. 


The “Rajar” camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar” 
papers and postcards, has been awarded to Mr. F. S. Evans, 
48, New Road, Eastbourne, his print having been judged the 
best sent in during January. The paper on which the print 
was made was purchased from Mr. F. C. Cooper, photographic 
dealer, 44, Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 


The fourth annual exhibition of the Ilford Photographic 
Society will be held in the Cecil Hall, Ilford, from February ar 
to 26. The hon. secretary is Mr. T. M. Weaver, 69, Elgin Road, 
Seven Kings, Ilford. It should be noted that as Ilford is. 
outside the London postal district, pictures sent to this exhibi- 
tion will not be debarred from entry at the R. P. S. exhibition. 


The Wallington Camera Club held their fourth annual exhibi- 
tion and soiree on January 3o. The prizes were awarded to 
C. Friend Smith for “A Portrait," and S. W. Rose for “ Night 
in Ilfracombe Harbour." Messrs. W. А. Long, J. Н. Powell, 
C. Friend Smith and H. Ware secured hon. mention. Music 
and refreshments were provided, and a selection of members’ 
lantern slides, and the Affiliation lecture, “Тһе Cape Beauti- 
ful," concluded a very pleasant evening. 


Owing to pressure on our space, the fourth and concludirg 
part of Mr. Rolfe’s article on Photogravure is held over until 
next week. 


Entries 
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а SUGGESTED BRITISH FEDERATION SALON. 


Good News. The old saying, “АП comes to him who 


waits ’’—provided he does not die in the 
meantime—was never more true than in the case of the Federa- 
tions taking up what, in my opinion—and I am glad to find it 
is not an isolated one—is the most important feature of their 
constitution, the question of organising a great Federation 
exhibition. As far back as October, 1907, I indicated that 
course to the Yorkshire Federation in the pages of this journal. 
Again in March and April of 1909 the matter was in the ап, 
at the meetings of the Yorkshire Federation and the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union, but the time was not ripe for action, and 
my suggestion then, in commenting on the matter, that 
more spade work was required before the exhibition millennium 
came along, seems to have been amplified. 


Round Table Ву the very kind courtesy of the secretaries 
Conference. of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Union, and Midland Photo- 

graphic Federation (the secretary of the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation being unable to come), I was permitted to 
be present at their round table conference, held in the new 
rooms of the Manchester Amateur P.S. last Saturday. The 
secretaries fully discussed the question of a joint Federation 
exhibition in all its bearings and from all phases of pro and 
con. They were unanimous as to its desirability and as a 
means of fostering a friendly spirit of comradeship between 
members of the various Federations, of consolidating the 
interests, and an encouragement of a true British co-ordination. 


British Federa- In the promotion of this idea there are, how- 
tion Salon. ever, one or two rocks to be avoided, and it is 
just as well that these should be pointed out 
in the first instance in order that the promoters should not Бе 
misunderstood in motive, and to prevent the suggestion being 
wrecked on them. It was strongly felt that the proposed 
“ British Federation Salon" should be distinctly and markedly 
understood as not antagonistic to апу existing exhibition, 
whether it be a society exhibition or a greater exhibition such 
as the “ Royal,” “ Salon,” or “ Northern.” Every effort should 
be made by the promoters to avoid clashing in any sense, either 
of interests or dates. The distinction between the latter three 
named and the one proposed is a simple one, yet perfectly 
clear—the three referred to are “ international” in character, 
and the suggested one is “ Federation” in the broader sense of 
the word. There is plenty of room for the organisation of a 
Federation Salon when it is remembered that the societies who 
would be responsible for its personnel number no less than 
135. 
The Possibilities 


Now suppose, for illustration, we drop off 
of the Salon. 


the odd 35 societies, said to be too dead-alive 
for anything—a point I don’t admit when an 
exhibition is about—there is still a constituency of 100 societies, 
and if each society only sent ten frames, a very moderate 
estimate, therefore we have 1,000 exhibits from which to choose 
a first-class exhibition, quite apart from lantern-slides, auto- 
chromes, and other side-shows. We must also remember that 
if societies send a combined club exhibit of ten or more frames, 
they have in consequence been sorted and passed the local 
censor, with the probability that much of the chaff has already 
been eliminated from the wheat. The result is a much greater 
probability of a higher standard of quality, and, provided a 
big gallery can be secured to display them, a much smal'er 
percentage of rejections. 


And Methods of Now the proposal is launched, I don't sug- 
Organisation. gest going into details, beyond saying the 
suggestion of the Federation secretaries is that 

the show would bear the imprint of all the combined Federa- 
tions, and would be common to all on an equal basis. It is 
suggested to organise it one year in one federated district and 
the next year in another, and so round the Federations, the 
first start probably being made by ballot. There is also another 
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suggestion, which I make in all sincerity and assume entire 
responsibility for it, that possibly it might te found an advan- 
tage to produce the show, say in Lancashire, and move it Бойы 
to Northumberland or Durham, and next produce it in York- 
shire, and transfer it later to the Midlands, or any other com- 
bination of the above that seemed feasible. The advantages 
would be, a greater number would see the show at a minimum 


railway expense, and possibly greater interest would result all 
round. 


What do 


The subject is now before the federated 
You Say? 


members, and therefore a subject for your- 
selves, to make or mar. Let me, however, as 
one who has strong Federation sympathies, coupled with per- 
sonal experience in the organisation of a great exhibition, say 
that the hope to success lies in the individual sinking of per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies and selfish prejudice, in the elimination of 
any spirit of antagonism to others who have already made 
successes, and to whom all credit is due. Criticism is wel- 
comed, but for once let the criticism be constructive, and not 
destructive. I am not given to prophecy, but I venture to 
predict that if the Federations take this project up in the spirit 
in which it is given, they will go forward at a pace only fore- 
shadowed by the optimist. As I have previously said, the 
question is yours, and the matter will not be rushed. Every 
opportunity will be given to let the matter grow with the 
delegates and members, but it is noteworthy of the cause that 
Messrs. Ezra Clough (Yorkshire), W. Tansley (Lancashire), 
Lewis Lloyd (Midlands), and incidentally “ Ariel," having taken 
the spade in hand, they will not go back on the job, or rest 
until it is accomplished. 


Federated Several excellent suggestions for co-ordina- 
Society Officials tion of the Federations were put forward, and 
to Meet. in turn will come before the respective Federa- 
tions for their approval. Space considerations 
prevent me dealing with these until next week, but as one in 
particular bears some relationship to the foregoing matter, 
consequently I make it known at once. It is suggested that the 
officials of the various 135 societies in the Federations centre 
on some convenient beauty spot for a day’s outing together, 
some time during the forthcoming summer (I said summer 
because the weather experts say we are to have one). This is 
one of the most brilliant ideas put forth for some time in con- 
nection with Federation work, and I can well picture the 
pleasure it will give society officials to meet and fraternise in 
person. I am sufficiently imaginative to foresee some of its 
delights, and particularly as the place suggested for the 
rendezvous is Rowsley and Bakewell, for Haddon Hall—a most 
charming place for photographers. 


Exhibition at Тһе Sheffield and Hallamshire Photographic 


Sheffield. Society have just held their eighth annual 
exhibition in the lower Montgomery Hall, 

and, possibly because the council were enterprising and 
essayed to hold the show near the battlefield of many 


excellent exhibitions by the parent society of Sheffield, the 
members rose to the occasion, and the display was better than 


any one of the society's previous seven. The result must be 
highly gratifying to Mr. Charles Н. Parker, who, only 
appointed secretary as recently as last September, has, I hear, 
increased the band of workers twofold. 
Manchester The annual meeting of the Manchester 
Amateur Amateur Photographic Society, last week, 
Flourishing. voiced the flourishing condition of the society, 


when the year's report and balance-sheet was 
presented. Nothing but praise can be given for the excellence 
of their new rooms in Carr Street, particularly when one forgets 
the somewhat uninviting exterior, in the tig қосы of the 
splendid furnishing and equipment of the interior. After 
arranging some нк ететі (е t mê bers elected the 
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council for 1910o, and at the subsequent meeting of the new 
council the following officers were elected :—Librarian, Dr. 
R. G. Winder; honorary treasurer, Mr. Charles Dawson; 
honorary secretary, Mr. George M. Morris; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. J. D. Berwick, S. L. Coulthurst, F.R.P.S., James Shaw, 
апа Dr. A. T. Lakin; president, Mr. F. Eastwood, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. A. T. Lakin, who has been president for three years, 
and to whom the present high standing and flourishing con- 
dition of the society are very largely due. 


Balham says, The Balham Camera Club is another 
“ Whist.” flourishing society, if somewhat smaller. The 
membership is rapidly being augmented, and 
from a financial point of view, Balham says, nothing is desired. 
Conjointly with a whist-drive, the third annual exhibition took 
place, and out of some 130 pictures, a number were selected 
for awards. H. P. Hulme, H. S. Freestone, C. Davis, E. E. 
Saunders, and W. G. Meek were the prize winners. 


Hull Photographic The exhibition of pictorial photography 


Exhibition. held recently in the Hull Art Gallery 
affords striking evidence of the activity 
of the Hull Photographic Society. Increased wall space 


has induced a more ready response from the members, and, 
taken altogether, a very fine members’ show has been pro- 
duced, quite apart from the loan exhibits. Taking the 
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premier gallery, which contains the work of the members of the 
Hull Society, we find the fruits of the Bruges excursion of last 
summer on every wall, much of it being contnbuted by Dr. 
Devine (the president), Dr. Hollingworth, Mr. C. Elsom, Mr. 
Е. J. Webster, Mr. Н. A. Harrison, and Мг. А. М. Somerscales. 
Dr. Devine and Mr. R. Falconer Jameson show some brilliant 
pictures from Italy, and Mr. К. Hunecke, with figure subjects 
as well as landscape, has been very successful. Colour photo- 
graphy is represented by a series of three-colour carbon prints, 
the work of Mr. H. J. Comley, of Stroud, and in the “ invita- 
tion section" there are some remarkably good examples of pıc- 
torial photography by such masters of the art as Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, Mr. J. Craig Annan, Mr. E. Seymour, Mr. S. G. 
Kimber, Mr. T Lee Syms, and others. 


Worcester The Worcestershire Camera Club reports a 
Camera Club. good year, and in the survey section I note 
that a further twenty prints have been handed 

over to the Victoria Institute for storage, making up a total of 
over боо prints in the hands of that institution. The irre- 
pressible whist-drive is again to the front, for the report savs 
the club held a successful one, and were able to wind up its 
financial year with a balance of £12 108. gd. in hand. An open 
exhibition is in prospect for the current year, amongst other 


good things. 


“THE A. P. and P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth ot 
materials, are offered every weck for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-hde amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every weck 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for thcir prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal.. 


Awards for Last Week.—' he First Prize is awarded to С. 
Wansey Smith, бї, Threadneedle Street, Е.С. (Title of print, 
“Тһе Dunce.") Technical data: Plate, flashlight; lens, Iso- 


stigmar; stop, F/8; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, noon, 
November; developer, M.Q.; printing process, bromide, 
toned. 


The Second Prize to Wm. N. 
Boundary Road, St. Helens, Lancs. (Title of print, “ А Sep- 
tember Landscape.") ‘Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. 
ortho. ; lens, T.-P. Pantoplanat; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-15th 
sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., September; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, oil. 

The Extra Prize to John M. Knapp, Linford Hall, Wolver- 
ton, Bucks. (Title of print, “ Mystery.") "Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial ortho. N.F.; lens, Aldis; stop, Е/7.7; time of 
day, 12 noon, January; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to Gordon Franklin, R.N., H.M.S. 
Repulse, Devonport. (Title of print, “The Winter of Life.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.К.; lens, Ensign; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 2 sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., December; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlargement on Barnet Platino matt 
bromide. 


Bate, 2, Hatton Street, 


Hon. Mention. 


John Morison, Sunderland; Jos. Bell, Fulwell; John Wood, 


Leeds; E. A. Ward, Bawtry; Norman Gutteridge, Naples; 
E. W. Barlow, Bournemouth; J. Hesford, St. Helens; Dr. 
Bertram Stone, Bath; Miss Garnett, Lancaster; А. Lenton 


Pentelow, Boston; T. C. Beynon, Newbury; Fred Stone, Bath. 


Class I. 

A. Falconer Ball, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss G. Openshaw, 
Bury; Frank Bolton, Hull; W. H. Hetherington, Sunderland ; 
J. S. Atherton, Todmorden; Arthur С. Copping, Chelmsford ; 
Miss F. Stead, Milford-on-Sea ; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster ; 
Chas. Wills, Streatham; Miss N. Hyde, Worcester; Fred 
Stone, Bath; Newton Gibson, Hebden Bridge; Ernest Manley, 
Birmingham; Miss Edith Farrer, Scarborough; G. Edward 
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Lyddon, Ilford; Н.  Hucklebridge, Chiswick; Norman 
Gutteridge, Naples; A. A. Major, Birmingham; L. Elias, 
Llandudno; F. Watts, Tewkesbury; А. E. Burgess, Addle- 
stone; E. F. Ledger, Woolwich; Hy. Warner, West Kensington 
Park (2); W. H. Saunders, Leeds; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, 
Hampton Hill, S.W.; Ph. Leuba, Harrogate (2). 


Class II. 

Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; R. H. Herford, White- 
field; F. M. Hobden, Ventnor; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Miss 
Gladys Morling, Enfield; J. C. S. Davies, Wisbech; Ernest 
Manley, Birmingham; Alf. Baxter, Cape Town; Joseph J. 
Guest, Chatham Islands, N.Z.; С. Walford, Llandudno; С. 
Slatterswaite, Bristol; F. E. Francis, Barnstaple; С. R. 
Griffith, Glasgow; Jas. Wastell, Birmingham; Miss J. Huntly, 
Dover; W. Meldrum, Hendon; S. Tomlinson, Manchester ; 
J. H. Garrett, Leicester; H. Bartles, Edinburgh. 


Clase III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION, 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to John Mathieson, 11, West 
Claremont Street, Edinburgh. (Title of print, “Low Tide."| 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Ross Homo- 
centric; stop, Е/6.3; exposure, 1-16th sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., 
September; developer, M.Q.; printing process, enlarged on 
Royal bromide, sepia toned. 


Beginners' Class. 

Victor S. Peel, Birmingham; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno; Miss 
E. Anderson, Eltham; E. J. Stone, Salisbury; Rowland Clare 
Cottrell, Cobridge; Mrs. H. T. Stothert, Liverpool; W. A. 
Knight, Fishguard; G. W. Mountain, Wakefield; G. Watson, 
Clapton, N.E.; J. H. Creed, Glasgow; F. S. Hallidon, Ware: 
T. Trentham, Northampton; L. Wilkinson, Liverpool; W. 5. 
Mayfield, Norwich; С. H. Nethersfeld, Upton Park; Н. 
Withers, Cork; G. R. Grace, Montreal. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespon- 


dents of general interest to our readers will be 
dealt with weekly on this page. In order to 
relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but 
each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITI- 
CISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, and 


correspondents will expedite matters if all qu-stions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All 

ueries and prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, Tug AMATEUR 
THOTOCRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52. Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
marked “ Query” or "Criticism" on the outside. 


Square or Round Condenser. 


I wish to buy an enlarger. Do you recommend one with a 
square or round condenser? J. D. B. (Galashiels). 


Of two condensers both equally well covering the same plate, 
the " square” form takes up less room than the circular form, 
as the part of the circle outside the plate has been removed. 


Reflex Camera. 


I am thinking of purchasing a reflex without focal-plane 
shutter. Can you recommend this for landscape where 
high speed is not required, but efficiency and absence from 
vibration are necessary? E. S. G. (Bradford). 


The reflex form is a favourite with many landscapists; and if 
filled with a good between-lens iris shutter, would doubtless 
meet your requirements. 


Н »pono. 
(1) When using hypono, should the alum bath be used 
before or after toning? (2) Will the prints require extra 
washing after alum, or will one or two changes be enough? 
(3) Does the hypono act the same with acid fixing as with a 
plain fixing bath? W. T. H. (Ladywood). 


(1) The alum bath may be used before or after. (2) The alum 
should be well washed by, say, three or four baths, or ten to 
fifteen minutes under the tap. (3) We have no information on 
this point. 


Intensifying Immediately after Fixing. 
I should much appreciate any information as to any method 
of intensification which is available for use immediately 
after fixing, and without having to waste valuable time by 
long washing. II. W. H. (Kensington). 


The Wellington silver process will probably suit you best. 
It is worked as follows:—(A) In 2 oz. distilled water dissolve 
2 drams of silver nitrate. (B) In 3 oz. distilled water dissolve 
4 drams of ammonium sulphocyanide. Add B to A a little at a 
time, and shake thoroughly. This yields a milky liquid (C), which, 
when allowed to stand, throws down a white curdy mass at the 
bottom of the bottle. This mixture keeps in good order quite 
a long time when prepared with distilled water. The intensify- 
ing bath should be prepared just before use. Shake the bottle 
C, and pour out j oz. of the milky mixture. Now add to this a 
20 or 25 per cent. solution of hypo drop by drop, stirring vigor- 
ously all the time until the milky liquid is just clear. This may 
best be done and seen by standing the measure on a bit of black 
paper, and looking down upon and through it. Now add the 
following pyro developer (D), viz. :—Water 4 oz., soda sulphite 
зо gr., pyro 3 gr., potass. bromide 1 gr., ammonia (.880) 
3 minims. The plate should be rinsed under the tap for a few 
minutes before the intensifier is applied. The dish used must 
be thoroughly clean, or the silver will be deposited on the dish 
instead of the negative. The action is somewhat slow at first ; 
but when once started, it goes steadily on. The dish should be 
quietly rocked all the time. If action does not start in three 
minutes, pour off the intensifier into the graduate, add another 
two or three drops of ammonia, and try again. If too much 
ammonia be added, the action becomes too rapid, and the silver 
is thrown down on the dish and on the back of the negative. It 
must be remembered tbat the printing effect of this method of 
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intensifying is rather more than one might imagine by the' eye 
examination of the wet negative. Тһе advantages of this process 
are, first, that one need not entirely eliminate the hypo from the 
film before commencing, and also one can get little or much 
extra density by abbreviating or prolonging the process. Some 
writers advocate passing the negative through a fixing bath after 
intensifying, but we do not find this necessary, though, of course, 
it will do no harm. If a negative has been dried before it is 
intensified by this process, it should first be soaked in water, 
then hardened by a bath of formalin (4.е., formalin 4 oz., water 
10-12 Oz.) for five minutes, and then washed in tepid water for. 
ten minutes. This process sometimes presents an apparent diffi- 
culty with the beginner, because he does not allow sufficient time 
for it to act, or uses the solutions too cold. 


Reducing Bromide Prints. 


I often get my bromide prints a trifle over-developed. They 

look '' just right " when wet, but dry a trifle too dark. Сап 

you suggest a very gently acting reducer? ; 
T. T. H. (Plymouth). 


Dissolve flakes of iodine in alcohol until you have a port-wine- 
coloured solution. If alcohol is not available, you may attain 
an equivalent result for our purpose by dissolving iodine in 
water with the aid of potassium iodide. The white potassium 
salt enables the black iodine flakes to dissolve in water. (You 
will find that you will require about equal weights of each.) 
Next prepare a one-in-ten solution of potassium cyanide. 
(N.B.—This is a very powerful and deadly poison, and so 
should be kept under lock and key.) To an ounce of water add 
30 minims of the cyanide solution and ten drops of either of the 
above named iodine solutions. This forms a slow-acting reduc- 
ing bath. Do not be tempted to use it too strong, or you will 
get uneven action. If the print is a trifle too contrastful, per- 
haps you may find ammonium persulphate better for your 
purpose. The print must be thoroughly freed from hypo, or 
irregularity and stains are likely to follow. The bath may be 
prepared by dissolving 5 grains of the persulphate in one ounce 
of water. The hypo and ferricyanide bath may also be used 
immediately after the print is fixed. For this, take an ounce 
of previously unused fixing bath (hypo solution). Put in it a 
crystal of potassium ferricyanide about the size of a pea. Stir 
this round and round with a glass rod for a minute or two, /.¢., 
until the liquid has a very pale yellow tint. Then pour this 
off from the crystal, and apply to the print. 


MonkKhoven Intensifier. 


Can you please give formula for Monckhoven intensifier? Do 
you recommend it? A. J. P. (Leeds). 


Three solutions are required. (A) Water 10 oz., mercuric 
chloride 100 gr., potassium bromide тоо gr. (B) Water 10 oz., 
silver nitrate 100 gr. (C) Water 1 oz., potass. cyanide roo gr. 
Add C to B, very slowly, with constant stirring until the pre- 
cipitate formed is nearly, but not quite, all dissolved. Then 
filter or decant the clear part for use. The negative is bleached 
in A, and well washed. It is then immersed in the filtered 
B and C mixture just described. This is allowed to act until its 
action has just reached and blackened the lowermost layer of 
the bleached silver mercury granules in contact with the glass, 
as seen by looking at the back (glass) side of the negative. 
The plate is now well washed. If the silver cyanide solution 
(B and C) is allowed to act too long, the intensification effect is 
gradually removed, and we arrive at the starting point again. 
There are two objections to this process. First, that of employ- 
ing such a dangerous poison as potassium cyanide, and, second, 
the tendency of the intensified negative to discolour on exposure 
to light. This may be considerably reduced by taking care to 
see that there is an excess of silver in the B plus C solution. 
One expert worker advises that B be added to С (and not C to 
B, as is usually done), until a permanent precipitate is formed 
and the decanting of the clear part for use, then returning it to 
the bottle containing the precipitate. If too much intensification 
has been given, this may be reduced by a clean hypo fixing bath 
of strength і part hypo to four or five parts of water. 
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In Doletul 
Vein. 

The hidden note of tragedy in a recent little paragraph of 
mize has stirred a correspondent to make a suggestion which 
I shall lose no time in forwarding to the proper quarters. It 
is one of those little suggestions which do so much to encourage 
one to feel cheerful when days are dull. My correspondent 
thinks that although all photographic handy-books and papers 
contain exposure guides, and such like, they suffer from one 
great omission—namely, the absence of an insurance coupon. 
No one, as he points out, is exposed to graver risk іп the ever- 
growing complexities of traffic than the outdoor photographer 
іп the towns. Many a striking picture has remained unre- 
corded because of the risk attaching to its taking, whereas the 
possession of an insurance policy would have sufficed to turn 
the balance. The coupon would have to be an omnibus one, to 
cover us by rail or river, taxi-cab and tram. It might even be 
extended to include the inadvertent swallowing of photographic 
chemicals, and if it could only be made to cover accidents to 
our negatives, as well as to ourselves, we should be ready to 
say, “Come then, good motor-bus. Your wheels may be 
heavy, but my heart is light." 


A Tragedy. 

Let me say before telling this story that no one calls in ques- 
tion the photographic lens of the present day. Indeed, the 
incredulity with which the story was received was the most 
flattering testimonial to the general efficiency of the photo- 
graphic eye. He was a sad, disillusioned man, and he spoke 
in the hollow tones of one who has seen his fairest hopes 
blighted in their budding youth. In happier days he and a 
friend of his hit upon a playful idea. They decided that they 
would photograph the same subject, at the same time, on the 
same day, with plates out of the same batch, and making use 
of the same stop. Then, with childlike glee, they would run 
together to the dark-room and develop them in the same bath. 
I hardly know what they expected to gain by this Siamese 
twin-like experience, but when the finished article came before 
their astonished eyes—well, Jones looked hard at Smith, and 
Smith looked hard at Jones, for what was F/8 with one lens 
was F/16 with the other. It was as though a pair of robins 
had hatched a cuckoo. They tried it again, turn and turn 
about, but always with the same result. “Of course, one of 
the lenses was just a cheap foreign article," said another, com- 
fortingly. ‘‘ What can you expect if you begin experimenting 
with lenses by makers of diverse reputation?" “But both the 
lenses were from the same maker," sobbed the first. 


The Hustler. 

We are all aware that, whoever may nominally occupy the 
position, the photographer is the best man at every wedding, 
and, as I am interested in one or two photographers who make 
a speciality of wedding groups, I think that it is as well to 
warn the professional clan generally that they will have to 
set up a smarter pace in this matter if they are not to be out- 
done by a few enterprising individuals. One estimable man, 
for instance, has reduced wedding photography to more than a 


fine art; it was always a fine art, he has brought it to a state of ^ 


mathematical precision. I relate some of his methods in order 
that they may induce a similar hustling among his brethren. 
In the first place, it is his orange-blossom rule never to retard 
the day's festivities for more than five minutes. Just before 
the ceremony he secures a photograph of the flower-decked 
church, and then, while the service is actually proceeding, he 
makes use of the time by going to the bride's home and taking 
the wedding presents—taking them in an entirely innocent 
and abstract sense, of course. When the preliminary affair in 
the church is over, he is ready to take the party in hand, quick- 
march them, and finish the really great event of the day before 
the bride's tears are dry. The question arises, why be single 
and unhappy, when you can be despatched so quickly, and 
with such little worry to yourself? 


February 15, 1910. 
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An Exact Science. 


Ours an exact science? We pride ourselves upon the fact. 
Does not Excelsior set forth with a battery of implements 
which will reduce photography to a mere matter of putting two 
and two together? Has he not plates and lenses and shutters, 
the respective capacities of which are calculated out to the verv 
nicest decimal? If only his brain were as accurate as his tools 
he would hit the bull’s-eye every time. But our complacency 
received a shock or two at the Royal Photographic Society the 
other night. Take exposures, for instance. Have we not been 
able to split up the second into unrecognisable fragments? 
And yet here is a man telling us that he gets different but 
equally good results whether his exposure is half a second or 
three seconds. Then it was hinted that certain shutters are 
not exactly George Washingtons in the matter of their speed- 
marks; indeed, we were told that it was a mercy they were 
untruthful in some cases, otherwise we should have more 
ruinous under-exposure than ever. Even the dark-room, which 
the outsider believes to be like а mediaval dungeon, may, it 
seems, be illuminated like a skating-rink. And one reckless 
experimenter tells us that he has successfully done his fixing in 
front of a window in broad daylight! 


The Age of Chivalry. 


А Leeds newspaper, in belauding Mr. Arthur Marshall, does 
a little less than justice to the rest of us. Alluding to the 
compliments which have poured in upon that gentleman for 
his exhibition at The Hague, the Yorkshire journalist writes : 
“ Mr. Marshall received a command last Saturday to conduct 
the Queen Mother round the exhibition of his works, and on 
Wednesday he was commanded by the Queen of Holland to 
perform a similar pleasurable duty. Not many men would 
have braved a couple of trips across the North Sea during the 
present stormy weather for such an object; but it is charac- 
teristic of the man." I am quite sure that Mr. Marshall would 
have swum across the North Sea, had it been necessary, to 
explain to the gentle Wilhelmina the muffled meaning of his 
'" Chestnuts.” But when we are told that not many others 
would have braved ma/-de-mer in such a cause, I feel impelled 
to point out that this is a singularly low estimate of the 
chivalrous strain that pulsates within us. Indeed, I have 
known cases in which heroism has reached an even higher 
pitch. I am informed that there is one man in the City who 
came home an hour earlier on a recent Saturday in order to 
instruct his maiden aunt—no, no expectations—who, like the 
sweet young thing she is, has taken up photography. 


The Group. 


It is suggested that an unconventional Convention group 
should be taken at Scarborough next July. A photograph of 
all the members might be taken from the bathers’ boat, while 
they were enjoying a morning dip in the briny. The difficulty 
would be in identifying them afterwards. Our “poet” has 
endeavoured to realise in verse what would happen when readers 
came to compare the original photograph with the key. 

* Who is yon joyous sprite?"' said he, 
“ A sky-sent mermaid in the sea 
To do the fairies credit, or——?” 
But, answered she 
Who had the key, 
“ А photographic editor." 


“ And then there's one with tangled hair, 
Of others seeming unaware, 
In bathing-suit of satin-plum? " 
“ Ah, hush,” she said, 
“ And bare your head— 
A pioneer in platinum." 


* But who the Neptune broad of breast? 
The billows tremble at his jest ; 
He sets the very mist a-fidge." 
She made reply, 
“ Oh'!—that one?—why, 
That can be-onlv Mr. Bridge." 
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UP BEN MADIGHAN. Ву К. M. GAHBY. 
Awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. | 
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A MOTHERS BURDEN. . Ey W. H. EDGAR. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE MEAL HOUR. Ae Ву ROBERT YOUNG. 
Awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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THE POET FRENSSEN. Ву R. Ођнакоор. 
(See page 157.) 
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The season when outdoor photography becomes 
general is again rapidly approaching. A consensus of 
opinion fixes the beginning of the 
photographic term at Easter, the first 
public holiday of the year. The word 
season 15 rather a misnomer, because, 
-of course, there is no ‘‘ close time " in photography. 
But at Easter—which this year falls almost as early 
as the calendar will permit it—there are more photo- 
:graphers abroad than at any other period, if the weather 
is favourable. Doubtless each year a proportion of 
those who emerge with brand-new hand cameras on the 
first bright spring day pursue their new hobby for a few 
weeks, and then, when the novelty has worn away, or 
when some other interest has intervened, they let it 
-drop. Perhaps this class would have had more staying 
‘power if their interests had been more earnestly studied 
bv those who are further advanced, and although THE 
A. P. AND P. N. cannot reproach itself for having 
neglected the beginner in the past, our forthcoming 
Spring Number will prove to be the initiation of a still 
more earnest effort to make what has hitherto been 
a ''floating " element in the photographic population 
-А permanent and useful factor. 

$e og m 

Now that the Royal Photographic Society's annual 
«election of officers is over and settled for another twelve 
months we hope that the party feeling to 
which we referred on a previous occasion 
wil die down, and allow business to be 
conducted on non-political lines. If the 
status of the society 15 to be retained, and the stigma 
that it is becoming merely a London club is to be re- 
‘moved, the new President should set his house in order 
quickly. We were sorry to see the matter of the elec- 
tion made the topic for overmuch comment in both the 
photographic and lay papers, and noted with regret that 
'the controversy gave every promise of getting beyond 
the bounds of mutual courtesy. As our readers have 
noticed, we refrained from commenting on the situation 


THE OPENING OF 
THE SEASON. 


"THE R. P. S. 
ELECTIONS. 


TOPICS 2" WEEK 


rd 


at all beyond deploring the political wire-pulling at work 
in a society that, above all things, should be conducted 
with dignity. This desirable state of things is not to 
be achieved by the spectacle of members of council in- 
dulging in the childish game оѓ“ pot and kettle ’’ in the 
daily press. ж 38 
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The recent dictum of Mr. James A. Sinclair as to the 
superiority of the ordinary plate to the ‘* orthochroma- 
ас” plate for usual or general 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS work, may reasonably give occa- 
OF THE PLATE. sion for a reference to one of the 
quite early illustrations of the de- 

gree to which the ordinary or non-orthochromatic photo- 
graphic surfaces may fail in giving the due visual in- 
tensities of the various colours. In the great exhibi- 
tion of 1851 Claudet showed a “ Photogenic paradox,” 
as he termed it. In a double frame there was a portrait 
of the Queen, covered by a yellow glass that was so 
light in tint as to allow the portrait to be distinctly 
seen, the other half of the double frame being occupied 
by a portrait of the Prince Consort, covered by a blue 
glass so deep in colour as to render the portrait in- 
visible to the eye. А photograph (daguerreotype) of 
the double frame showed no trace of the portrait of 
the Queen under the yellow glass, but the portrait of 
Prince Albert appeared in the photograph quite dis- 
tinctly, the blue glass being to the photographic action 
as if it were quite colourless. Thus the glass (yellow) 
that showed as transparent to vision was opaque photo- 
graphically, and the deep blue glass that completely 
obstructed vision was no hindrance in photographing. 


o % 


Many inventions and discoveries of the more recent 
photographic times were wholly or partially anticipated 
in Claudet's remarkable collec- 
tion, as shown in the 1851ı exhi- 
bition, and described in the offi- 
cial four-volume catalogue. The 
first item in the official list is Claudef's ‘Multiplying 


CLAUDET'S 
PHOTOGRAPHOMETER. 
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camera-obscura,’’ a device with a laterally and vertically 
shifting back, by which many different aspects or por- 
traits of the sume person or object could be taken on the 
same plate. Devices of this kind have been reinvented 
several times, but the special interest of Claudet’s appa- 
ratus with the shifting back was its relation to Claudet's 
system of measuring the sensitiveness of photographic 
surfaces, and those variations of lens speeds which 
depend on special glass or systems of construction. 
Claudet's instruments for these purposes were called 
the '* Photographometer '' and the “ Dvnactinometer 
respectively, and bv their use he arrived at some of the 
results ordinarily associated with the names of Messrs. 
Hurter and Dritheld. 
D © X 


Mr. R. S. Cole, on pages 200 and 261 of his Trea- 
tise on Photographic Optics (edition 1899), gives very 
detailed instructions for testing vari- 
TESTING LENSES ous lenses for relative speed when 
FOR SPEED: stopped down to identical focal aper- 
tures, the principle of the method 
being to make test exposures of a standard object. (as 
a white w all) with the various lenses on the same plate. 
Mr. Cole gives instructions for turning and shifting and 
masking the plate in an ordinary camera, but for con- 
venience and comfort in the carrying out of such work 
a camera with a shifting back is highly desirable; in 
fact, such a camera as Claudet's pioneer instrument, 
the “ Multinlving Camera-obscura," as shown in the 
1851 exhibition. 
G ә @ 
An important development In the art of electro- 
plating will prove of great interest to photographers, 
because it places within their reach 
A NEW PROCESS OF 4, means of resilvering or re- 
ELECTRO-PLATING. nickelling the various metal parts 
of their apparatus in a way which is 
almost absurdly simple. The process was described last 
week at the Roval Society of Arts, and Professor Sil- 
vanus Thompson, who was in the chair, appeared fully 
satisfied that the electro-plating was electro-deposition, 
and equal to plating as ordinarily carried out. Let us 


sunpose that a lens mount, once nickel-plated, has 
shown bad signs of usage, and wants replating. One 
has merelv to damp a cloth, sprinkle on it a small 


quantity of a specially prepared powder, and rub the 
mount for half or threc-auarters of a minute with it. 
This rubbing not only thoroughly cleans the metal, but 
nickel-plates it and polishes it; hence electro- plating be- 
comes as easy of accomplishment as merely polishing 
with a cloth. Тһе nowders have been termed ‘ Gal- 
vanit," and they will certainly find some use amongst 
photogr: iphers and those who like to keep their instru- 
ments looking new and bright. 


m а: 


Some interesting notes relative to the handling of 
cinematograph films have just been published from the 
pen of M. Jacques Ducom, who has 
probably dealt with more film than 
any other Continental worker. The 
developer used for the negative film 
is mcetol-hvdroquinone, and it is usually employed in 
vertical baths holding about three hundred and fiftv 
pints—or over forty gallons. These baths are prov ided 
with grooves into w hic h wooden arrangements are fitted, 
round these being rolled the lengths of films. The baths 
for developing the positive films are arranged similarly, 


DEVELOPING CINE- 
MATOGRAPH FILMS. 
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and contain the same amount; films up to fifty vards in 
length are treated at one time, several being donc 
together. Sometimes the negatives require intensifica- 
tion, and when this is the case mercury and ammonia is 
generally used; reduction, where necessary, is carried 
out with hypo and ferricyanide. 
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A number of prominent photographers were present 
at the second meeting of the Hluminating Engineering 
Society, when a discussion was opened 

THE CAUSE OF on the causes and effects of glare. The 
SERRE discussion is to be continued at the next 
meeting, when the engineering side of 

the question will be more fully canvassed; but the 
openers dealt almost exclusively with its physiological 
phase. Indeed, the opening paper was read bv а pro- 
minent physiologist and ophthalmologist, Dr. |. Herbert 
Parsons. Glare, he said, was particularly frequent 
and dangerous w hen strong light was reflected upwards 
into. the eves from the surface of the sea or ground. 
Such light was worse than useless for visual purposes, 


as was very evident when one was reading a book 
printed on highly glazed paper. Dr. e physio- 


logical explanation of the phenomenon of glare was that 
it is due to the limits of the retinal capacity for adapta- 
tion being reached. Аз to its physical causes, he 
believed glare to be a function of luminosity rather than 
of colour, and he did not attach much importance to the 
theory that the ultra-violet rays have anything to do 
with It. These rays, he thought, Were a subsidiary 
clement at most in the causation of glare. The opinions 
of the experts are not unanimous upon this matter, how- 
ever, and Dr. Stockhausen, of Dresden, in a communica- 
tion which he forwarded to the meeting, stated that 
glare was due In part to the fluorescence of the eve- 
lens under ultra-violet ravs, and suggested that these 
ravs might be diminished or cut out bv using particular 
elasses for illuminants, which should |р. the visible 
light practically intact. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN" 
NIGHTS. 


The various sources of fog and the means of avoidance. It is 
open to consideration. whether it is not well to develop quite 
fullv, notwithstanding the appearance of fog, as a fogged print 
or negative, when treated bv a suitable reducing solution, often 
gives a clear and tolerably satisfactory result. Which reducing 
ацегіз are most suitable in such a case, 15 a natural question. 
No universal answer can be given, but perhaps the advantage 
rests with those reducing agents which attack the fainter tones 
first, as, for example, the potassium ferrocvanide апа " hypo” 
reducer, or a weak solution of iodine, followed by the usual 
fixing or “hypo ` bath. 

An unsatisfactory dark-room lamp is a frequent source of 
fog, but it is ea-v to test the safety of the light bv exposing а 
plate in the camera, and before developing it, half drawing 
the shutter of the dark slide, and exposing half of the plate 
to the direct radiations of the dark-room lamp. А delicate 
realisation. of the conditions of working must guide іп deter- 
mining the length of the exposure to the dark-room lamp: but 
it should be a near equivalent of the total time the plate 1s 
ordinarily exposed to the light of the lamp. 

Development of the negative will show whether this additional 
exposure to the dark-room light has had any bad effect. 


Why is it better, in making this trial, to use an exposed plate 
rather than an unexposed plate? Again, why should the expo- 
sure be made on an even subject, like an interior, rather than 
on a subject that is approximately half sky and half landscape: 

A test of the camera, bv allowing a plate to remain in 1 for 
some time. Indications obtained. by а study of the edges or 
portions covered by rebates or cate hes. 
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LTHOUGH the various pigment processes аге 50 
A rapidly gaining ground with pictorial workers, that 

the great majority of prints in a modern exhibition 
owe their existence to one or other of them, there are still 
many photographers who make use of processes giving a 
direct chemical image, which may be broadly grouped into 
three sections—P.O.P., platinotype, and bromide paper. 

In considering a process from a modern artistic stand- 
point, we at once inquire into the amount of personal control 
over a purely mechanical result that it allows one, and for 
this reason the pigment processes are making the rest take 
a back seat. 

But I think that many are now beginning to realise that 
the older printing mediums are capable of much more control 
than was formerly imagined possible, while being far less 
likely to lead the novice astray into the glaring technical 
imperfections one so often sees exampled in unskilled 
pigment work. | 

So much has already been written оп the subject of control 
during exposure, by local shading pencil work on tissue- 
paper behind the negative, etc., etc., that I need not go into 
the subject here. At the same time, although the purpose 
of this article is to describe methods by which control can be 
carried on in development alone, I strongly advise taking 
advantage of any opportunity that may offer of making a 
desired alteration during exposure also. The easiest way of 
attaining one's ends in this matter is always the best, and 
gives less chance for technical faults to become obtrusive. 

The Developer. 

I may as well state at this point that the following remarks 
apply to any make of bromide paper, but used with the 
amidol developer. I specially recommend this, as, if freshly 
prepared, and if the exposure has been fairly correct, it will 
give pure grey tones when used in any degree of dilution, 
whereas many other agents give very poor tones, unless used 
at their full strength. | 

I give a formula which is easy to weigh out and answers 
well : 


Sodium sulphite ............................ tees 2 dm. 
Potassium bromide .................................. 242 
EOD ТТТ” 26 gr. 
МЫЛКАУ 4 02. 


It will keep fairly good for several days, but if much of 
the work I am about to describe is to be attempted, it is as 
well to use developer that has just been mixed. E 

Let us now consider a few cases in which local modifica- 
tion of the print during development will be advantageous. 


The Modification of the SK». 

The first case that I will take is a very simple one and 
amenable to simple treatment. It concerns the sky, nearly 
always so important in landscape and seascape work, both 
when on the same negative or printed in. 

To judge the relative lengths of exposure for cloud and 
landscape on bromide paper, where one cannot see at once 
what effect it has produced, is naturally a difficult matter, 
and in a straight-developed print one is sure to get the sky 
either a little lighter or darker than one would wish. I 
therefore always adopt the following procedure. 

Pour the developer over the paper in the usual way, rock 
for an instant, so as to be sure that it reaches every part of 
the surface, then, before the image has time to appear, pour 
the solution back into the measuring glass, and flood the 
print with water, rocking the dish briskly, so as to wash off 
the developer as soon as possible. 

By this time the picture, unless under-ex posed, will have 
appeared, and will continue to increase in clearness for a 
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few moments, until it most probably will be easily seen 
whether the sky is likely to be too light or dark or just right. 
In the latter case, pour off the water and once more apply 
the developer to the whole print until sufficiently dark. If, 
however, either sky or foreground bids fair to be too light 
hold the dish so as to slope towards the part in question and 
pour on the developer, keeping it only on the light part 
until it has caught up the rest, after which let general 
development proceed until finished. The dish must be gently 
rocked all the time, in a direction parallel to the sky-line, 
but without letting it down flat, as. if the dish is allowed to 
remain still, a sharp line will be produced. 


Local Development. 

Other more difficult cases than the above will often occur, 
as, for instance, when one or more small isolated patches, 
instead of half the print at once, require more development 
than the rest. 

On these occasions a brush must be used to apply the 
solution, and the softest camel's-hair brush obtainable will 
answer best. Frequent applieations of very weak developer, 
continually washed off by rinsings with clean water, will give 
the most satisfactory results; if too strong, a dark line will 
usually show round the part treated. 

In all cases of local development the worker should com- 
тепсе in the same way, 1.е., ordinary development until the 
image is just visible, followed by thorough washing to 
arrest the action, except where required. 

If a freshly prepared amidol solution of the formula given 
above is used, no deterioration of the tones or yellowing of 
the high lights will result. 

If small patches in a print are inclined to develop too 
rapidly, they may be kept back by the local application of a 
solution of potassium bromide: five per cent. will be strong 
enough. Allow it a few seconds to soak partly into the 
paper, and then return the developer to the whole of the 
print, as the restraining effect will last for a time. 


Subduing Undesirable High Lights. 

I wil! now go on to the treatment of undesired white 
objects on a print, such as stones, shiny leaves, and many 
other things that so often make distracting points of light, 
usually near the edge, where they are especially undesirable. 
These white marks, owing to the extreme density of the 
negative at those points, have received no appreciable light 
action, and therefore cannot be made to develop. 

Perhaps the best plan is to rub down these over the dense 
parts of the negative with a rag moistened with methylated 
spirits, or, better still, with the concoction known as 
Baskett's reducer, but іп P.O.P. and platinotype printing 
they are usually treated by the quicker process of ‘* sunning- 
down.” 

To do the same thing in a bromide print, rinse thoroughly 
with clean water, after development is complete, and then 
pour it off, leaving the print flat at the bottom of the dish. 

Now take a piece of cardboard or thick opaque paper, and 
roughly tear it to the shape of any mass of high lights that 
is not to be toned down. Bend up a corner, so as to allow 
one to hold it down very near to the surface of the print. 

Some form of weak illumination is now required to fog 
the uncovered white patches. I have managed successfully 
with a match held in the hand, but the ideal illumination 
for the purpose is that given by a pocket electric lamp, such 
as is obtainable for a few pence in any town. It can be 
turned on and off in an instant, and there are no ashes or 
grease to drop on the print. Wrap a handkerchief round 
the lamp, so as to cover the globe once, or even twice. This 
is necessary to diffuse the light. 
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Hold the shade in its place over the print with the left hand 
and the lamp in the right, just over the dish, and pointing 
downwards. Press the button, so as to turn on the light, 
and keep both it and the shade moving, so as to avoid 
making a sharply defined shadow. A very short exposure 
will be enough with the verv white and actinic light usually 
given by these small electric lamps, and when completed 
return the developer to the dish until the required amount of 
toning down is obtained. 

A large expanse of white, such as a dusty road, will not 
look well “ sunned down " in this wav, unless it is well 
broken up by tracks or other details. А large area of 
uniform grey, except sometimes in a foggy snow scene, looks 
very unnatural. 

I have sometimes tried local reduction after fixing, but only 
very rarelv with success. The hypo and ferricyanide process 


HE photography of dolls as an evening pastime 

at this time of vear has already been dealt with 

іп a previous article in THE A. P. AND Р. N. 

What I want to draw attention to in this article 

is the scope there is for noveltv of effect in the lighting 

of these little figures, and how important a point the 
lighting really is. 

During the production of a good many sets of Dutch 
doll photographs I have been put to all sorts of devices 
to secure various effects, and perhaps one or two 
examples of novel lighting, with a description of the 
methods of their production, тау be of interest to 
others. 

It is a safe rule in lighting these figures never to 


let the lighting become too hard or clogged in the 
shadows, but to aim at clear, transparent detail all over, 
and even when we aim at brilliancv of effect we should 
keep this in mind, and the most direct lighting should 
receive a little supplementary lighting to give this detail. 

One of the simplest effects to secure is that of direct 
sunlight. A white sheet should be used as a back- 
ground, and on this the direct shadows are easily 
obtained by burning a few inches of magnesium ribbon 
at a fixed point—-that is to sav, keeping the flame 
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// NOVEL LIGHTING EFFECTS IN 
| DOLL-LAND. | 
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almost invariably stains the part treated to a yellow colour, 
so cannot be recommended. Ammonium persulphate is more 
likely to be satisfactory. In any case very weak reducer 
and plenty of patience are the secrets of success—rapid re- 
duction is sure to end in disaster. 

І have successfully lightened dark patches on a smooth 
bromide print, after drving, by continued gentle rubbing 
with indiarubber. If it leaves the place shiny, moisten it, 
and it will drv matt like the rest of the surface. 

Bromide prints lend themselves well to hand work, in the 
хау of spotting out defects, and even darkening large 
surfaces. А soft lead pencil answers best in my hands, and 
if a large portion has been worked upon, and the paper has 
become shiny in patches, gentle dabbing with a damp rag 
will remove this, and also fix the black lead more thoroughly 
to the paper and prevent it rubbing off. 
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stationary—and this point should be determined upon 
by first trying the effect with a candle; for the direction 
in which the shadows are thrown may make a lot of 
difference to the composition of the picture. 

It is, of course, necessary to shield the direct light 
from the lens, especially when it is shining full upon 
it, as in ‘‘ Blushing to Leave them There.’ In this 
the light had to be almost in the picture to secure the 
desired shadow effect; of course, the sun was worked in 
on the negative, but more of that anon. Referring to 
fig. 1 we see how the direct light was shaded from the 
lens by the card at A, and this was held in one hand 
while the light was manipulated with the other. The 
shadows are not quite true to the ‘‘ faked " sun, but 
the light was 
brought as near 
to this nosition 
as possible. 

One of the 
most puzzling 
problems I was 
ever put to in 
doll photographv 
was how to 
obtain a foot- 
light effect for 
"The Star 
Artist."' 

Being used to 
employ magne- 
sium ribbon for 
most of mv ex- 
posures, I tried 
to get the effect 
with that, but 
the spread of the 
flame and smoke 
made it impos- 
sible for it to be 
shielded behind 


The Star Artist. 
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"They Strolled out into the Sunshine." Есе 


the dummy footlights, and at length t 
I had to fall back to the simple re- - 
course of using candles, and giving 
a tremendous exposure—I believe it 
was half an hour. 

Fig. 2 will show the arrangement 
of the “ stage,” and how the candles 


were fixed—''in the depths ''— 
underneath three holes, with the 
wicks just protruding. The three 


reflectors shielded the direct light 
from the lens, and, of course, care 
had to be taken to prevent the 
candles flaring up over the top of 
them, everything being on such a 
small scale. 

Whatever effect of lighting is 
aimed at, it сап generally be 
enhanced by a little handwork on 
the negative, as in the sunset I have 
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Finishing the Plate. 

S we gaze upon our 
first proof it may 
fill us with joy, or 
it may fill us with 

disappointment. Most pro- 
bably we shall realise the 
latter; for though plenty of 
splendid plates are made, there are few but what can be 
improved by a little judicious working up. 

A piece of the very finest emery cloth comes in very 
useful for this purpose; it should be well worn. To 
wear it down, so that it will not scratch, it is best to tear 
a small strip off the sheet, and then rub the two faces 
together. This removes all the surface grit, and leaves 
the face with very little ‘‘ tooth.”’ 

It is as well to practise rubbing on the back of the 
plate before attempting to touch the work on the face. 
If any scratches are made—even slight ones—the rub- 
bing down must be repeated until the emery cloth just 
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referred to. 
has was 
mostly done on 
the glass side, 
on top of matt 
varnish, but the 
misfortune of 
having a 
creased sheet 
for a background made more work necessary than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

Such little details as this, and the effect a particular 
lighting will have upon them should be taken into con- 
sideration beforehand. 
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merely polishes the metal. When we have got the cloth 
into working order we may try it on the face of the plate. 

When we look at our proof it will most probably look 
a little bit flat; something like an over-exposed bromide 
print, or an under-exposed one with prolonged develop- 
ment. It will look weak and muddy, and have no 
sparkle or brilliance. 

Now if we look at our plate we may see that there 
is a distinct tint in the highest lights, and that is partly 
the cause of the flatness in the print. Тһе reason of this 
is that the etching fluid has penetrated the resist, and 
commenced action upon the copper; and when we inked 
the plate the minute cavities were filled up, and part of 
the ink remained when we wiped it off. 

The first thing to do is to brighten up the high lights. 
To do this we lay the piece of emery cloth upon the face 
of the plate, and, placing the fingers on the top of it, 
rub it very gently over the whole surface. No great 
pressure must be used, or we shall overdo it. Оп re- 
moving the emery cloth it will be seen that the plate 
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already looks better; the shadows look deeper, and the 
high lights brighter. . 

At this stage it is as well to pull another proof. On 
comparing the second proof with the first a distinct 
improvement will be seen; and from this point the in- 
dividual element must enter into the experiment. 

The operator has selected his own subject, and must 
use his own judgment as to how he will treat it to obtain 
the final result he desires. For bringing up the high 
lights a burnisher will be required. A small one may 
be bought for a few pence, but, for very fine work, 1 
have found a broken knitting needle set in a handle 
answer admirably, and one can work on the plate as 
with a pencil. .One thing to be careful about is that it 
shall be perfectly smooth. For, remember, the slightest 
scratch on the plate will retain ink, and it is not con- 
ducive to pleasure to see our highest lights covered with 
a lot of indefinite hair-lines. 

For deepening the shadows a fine roulette is generallv 
used—cost, about 3s. 6d. For experimental purposes 
one of the finest should be obtained, coarser ones can be 
added to the stock later, if desired. Occasionally thread 
tools, or comb gravers—tools which cut several lines at 
one stroke—are used, but for the beginner I do not 
recommend them. The roulette is a very small dotted 
wheel set in a handle. This, when moved across the 
plate, indents a number of little holes, and naturally, the 
greater the pressure the deeper the holes. 

Here, then, the amateur has the power of intensifying 
his shadows to any depth he likes. It will at once be 
seen that, with the burnisher to bring up his high lights, 
and the roulette to deepen his shadows, he has control 
over his subject, and can produce any effect he pleases; 
and this with the same certainty as an artist painting a 
picture or drawing a sketch. 

There are no uncertain chemical changes to rely upon, 
but he puts in the work where he wants it, and there it 
will remain. Should his etching not have given his 
subject sufficient depth, a stroke with the roulette will 
increase it. Should it not then be deep enough, another 
stroke will increase it still more. Should he overdo 
it, a slight touch with the burnisher will lighten it 
again. 

It is impossible to give any definite instructions for 
working up, as so manv factors enter into the subject. 
There is the subject itself, the type of plate that is pro- 


T a recent lecture and demonstration on Bromoil, before 
the Birmingham Photographic Society, Mr. H. W. Rennie 
gave his method of working the process. Не described the de- 
tails of his own procedure, which was quick and certain, and 
stated that his favourite formula for a bleacher was as follows :— 


то per cent. pot. bromide .............................. 3 parts. 
Io per cent. pot. ferricyanide ........................ 2 5 
Io per cent. pot. bichromate ........................ 4 وو‎ 
то per cent. hydrochloric acid ...................... d-' 35 
lo per Cents alum шыннын cident Ev read S- 3 


Mix for use. 


This is cheap, and the ingredients keep permanently. The 
mixed solutions can be used over and over again, if always used 
in a clean porcelain dish, and not in enamelled iron dishes. It 
seems to give the maximum effect with the minimum of un- 
certainty. To make the above то per cent. solutions, simply dis- 
solve one ounce of each ingredient in a half.pint bottle by 
filling up with water ; this is practically то per cent. 

Warm the bleacher (mixed as given above) to about 75 deg. 
Fahr. in a porcelain dish, insert the prints at intervals of 
thirty seconds (of course, keeping them moving), then by the 
time the sixth print is in the bleacher the first will be ready 
for washing. Rinse in water at 75 deg. Take some 5 per cent. 
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duced, and, above all, the final idea that the worker has 
in his mind. | 

I think, however, that the worker will have gained 
suflicient insight into the subject by what I have written. 
and that, once having made up his mind as to what he 
wants, he will be able to do it with a fair amount ж 
certainty and success. E 
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It is as well to pull a proof occ 
sionally to өсе how the working up looks on the print, 
and not to attempt to do the whole of it at once. 

Now, it may happen that, through some cause, the 
etching has been a failure, and all the working up has 
failed to produce a passable result. 1f such is the сазе 
we must get the image off our plate, and commence 
again. Procure a piece of fine pumice-stone from the 
oil-shop, and make one side of it flat and smooth. Aiso 
get a small block of snake-stone, or Ayrstone, as It 1s 
often called. Place the plate against a stop on the work 
bench, and, dipping the pumice-stone in water, proceed 
to rub down the image on the plate. The image 15 not 
very deep, and the process will not bea long one. Itis 
as well to use plenty of water, and to rub the plate down 
evenly all over. 

When the image is entirely removed, discard the 
pumice-stone for the Ayrstone, and this, having a finer 
cut on it, will remove the scratches made by the pumice- 
stone. When all the scratches are removed, the plate 
mav be washed and dried. 

Now take the burnisher, and go carefullv over the 
whole plate, burnishing it evenly and smoothly, takinz 
care to rub out any little hole or scratch that may be left 
upon the surface. When this has been done our plate 
is readv for our next attempt. 

We have now reached the end of our subject, and I 
hope the working details which I have given -have been 
sufficient to prove that the process is by no means а 
difficult one, and that, for experimental purposes, it 
need not be costlv. 

In conclusion, it will be as well to mention that if 2 
great number of impressions are required from a plate— 
sav more than a hundred—it is advisable that the plate 
should be steel-faced. If this is done the plate will 
continue to wear well while the facing lasts, and, if 
necessary, the facing can be renewed. This may not be 
required, however, as one facing is generally good for 
from 5,000 to 10,000 impressions, and more the ordinary 
amateur 1s not likely to want. 


METHOD OF WORKING. 


sulphuric acid (1 in 20 previously mixed), and soak the prirt: 
in this at 75 deg. for six minutes, handling them in the same 
way as when bleaching. Wash the prints іп several changes с! 
water. Fix in hypo solution for one minute. Wash well for five 
minutes or so. 

Mr. Rennie described the details of the method by which he 
finds he can depend on getting a straight result every time, and 
which he thinks 15 the quickest method when, say, half-a-dozes 
prints are done at once. Make your five or six enlargement: 
on Wellington or Ilford * Carbon" bromide, develop with 
amidol, fix and wash, when the prints can either be dried and 
put away for another day or bleached at once while wet. 

The bleached prints can then be put aside if desired, and 
taken out one at a time at intervals, soaked in water at 75 deg 
for fifteen minutes, placed on a pad of moist blotting paper, the 
surface mopped free from water with a pad of soft clean muslin, 
when it should be in a condition for easy pigmenting. 

Instead of fixing out the bleached silver, the image may be re 
developed with amidol or with sodium sulphide (1 grain to rz oz.. 
when, after drying and resoaking, as above, the print may be 
pigmented as before. A weak, flat print can thus be turned int: 
a strong, rich one, and one has a visible image as a guide in 
applying the pigment, which should be thinned down consider 
ably with Roberson's medium. 
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Environ- 
ment! En- 
vironment!! 
It speaketh 
at every 
step in the 
career of 
this art- 


Portrait by Alfred and Marie loving Tyke 
Bracewell. Alexander 
Keighley. Domiciled in the heart of 


1/7 the shire of broad acres, famous the 
world over for its sons and epoch- 
makers in all branches of Art, Literature, and Dialect, 
only a few steps from the wild moorland, with its mists 
and mystery, its rain from the hills, its fairy glens, 
rippling waterfalls and rugged passes, and its desolate 
grandeur, breathing music and poetry to those with 
ears to hear and eyes to sce—here героѕеѕ the man. 

Writing in THe A. P. over twenty years ago Mr. 
Charles W. Hastings was in prophetic mood. He said: 
“ We venture to assert that Mr. Keighley will, ere 
many years, take first rank amongst amateur photo- 
graphers. Не is not a copyist, but originates his pic- 
tures, and is in every way worthy of the opinion of the 
judges who said, ‘ Why, the man’s a born artist.’ "' 

And it has been so. His work is instinct with poetry, 
and gives a clue to the man. Born in Art, matured 
in Art, and a keen lover of Nature, he glories in the 
power his camera gives him for representation of beau- 
tiful landscapes. Не idealises his subjects, and the 
exhibition of a collection of his pictures that opens this 
week at the Royal Photographic Society's House should 
teach many a lesson to those who are over-confident in 
their affectation of modernity and “ progress,” so far 
as pictorial photography is concerned. 

Alexander Keighlev is truly one of the giants of the 
photographic world, and although he may ‘slack his 
pace a little at times—it being difficult to always keep 
up to the high standard he has himself set—yet, in 
the humble opinion of Touchstone, he is head and 
shoulders above many of the °“ Stars ’’ of the moment 
in the photographic firmament—who, perhaps, are onlv 
comets after all. 

Alex. K. is one of the few men whose work is really 
individual. You may know a “Keighley” as 
surely as you may know a Sargent or a Brangwyn. 
One of the stalwarts of the Linked Ring, he has done 
more to uphold the prestige of that body as leaders of 
pictorial photography than is fully realised. No British 
worker’s pictures are more frequently reproduced or 
more highly spoken of in the Continental and American 
photographic press than his, and no one is more modest 
or unassuming in his work. He loves his photography 
for the pleasure the making of pictures gives him. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


XVII. -ALEXANDER KEIGHLEY. 


(A one-man show cf Mr. Keighley’s work opens this week at the Royal Fhotographic 
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By “TOUCHSTONE, °’ 


Society ’s House, 35, Russell Square, W.C.) 


He lives in a typical old Yorkshire hall, stone-built, 
and gabled, the interior a mirror of the taste of the 
man himself. Ап old-world garden surrounds the 


house, and here we have the secret of many of his pic- 


tures. It is a garden to inspire a stone statue. Those 
who have heard A. K.'s lecture, ‘‘ In an Old Garden," 
wil appreciate the wealth of beauty that is waiting 


' at his very doors—both front and back. Yet, like another 


Alexander, the Keighley of Keighley, who is great in 
ideas as well as achievement, seeks other worlds to 
conquer, and journeys at frequent intervals to the land 
of olive groves and warm southern sun. 

In the neighbourhood of Tuscany he has secured 
many of his well-known pictures, and wil, I hope, 
secure many more. The texture of his prints has often 
been criticised. It has been described as ‘‘ crumpety.”’ 
Those who are familiar with the complexion of this 
favourite tea-table delicacy will understand what is 
meant. Pictures the size of Keighley’s, however, are 
not intended to be looked at with a magnifying glass, 
but should be examined at such a distance where their 
full breadth and beauty of massing are seen at the 
best. 

To those who meet him for the first time, A. K. 
gives an impression of affectation. Those who do not 
see him again gather a false idea. Perhaps, only by 
meeting him repeatedly one begins to realise his ster- 
ling worth. Always the same, genial and gentle, ever 
ready to give a hint or help in a difficult problem. Іп 
criticism, fair and constructive, never with a thought 
of wounding the feelings of his lesser gifted brothers. 
First President of the Bradford Photographic Society, 
a position he held for many years, and also actively con- 
nected with the Keighley Photographic Society, since 
the inception of the Yorkshire Photographic Union in 
1899 he has been one of its most staunch supporters. A 
judge at most of the leading exhibitions in the North, 
a honorary member and vice-president of the Leeds 
Camera Club, a highly respected member of the York- 
shire Union of Artists, a frequent lecturer for the York- 
shire Photographic Union, these are only some points 
of evidence of the 
work Alexander 
Keighley has done 


for photography, 
locally, national, 
and international. 


Let us drink to his 
health as the next 
president of the 
Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, and 
long life to continue 
his picture-making 
with the camera. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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Lhe Sculptures of - 
Chartres Cathedral. - 


A NOTE ON MR. MARRIAGE'3 
NEW BOOK. 


T would be difficult to find a 


building so rich in symbolic 
sculpture as the cathedral 
church of Chartres. Sculpture, 


lavishly employed, forms an integral 
part of the design, and for that 
reason acquires ап importance far 
greater than in the majority of in- 
stances, where it is an addition rather 
than the original intention. 

From the completion of the western 
façade about the middie of the 
twelfth century until the commence- 
ment of the richly decorated screen 
surrounding the choir in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, the 
expression of mediæval thought and 
symbolism, and the story of mankind 
and Christianity in carved stone 
appears to have been an essential 
feature in the conception and design 
of the work, and this expression of 
the thought of the Middle Ages 
possesses great additional interest 
from the fact that it is continuous. 
The later workers proceeded with the 
design and story in the spirit of 
continuing the work of their prede- 
cessors, even when its completion re- 
quired centuries. 

It is only natural that with such 
a wealth of material, many books 
should have been published describ- 
ing and considering in detail the 
sculpture and its symbolism. But 
it is somewhat surprising that, 
though described so fullv, this sculp- 
ture has never been well illustrated; 
especially as the principal work, that 
by the Abbé Bulteau, was published 
as late as 1887. 

It is, therefore, with very great 
pleasure that we recognise that Mr. 
Ernest Marriage—so well known to 
all readers of THE A. P. AND P. N.— 
has been the first to issue an adeauate series of illus- 
trations of this world-famous work. In “Тһе Sculp- 
tures of Chartres Cathedral," by Margaret and Ernest 
Marriage, published by the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, there are about one hundred and twentv plates, 
illustrating very fully the sculpture of the exterior, 
and, to a lesser extent, that of the interior. These 
illustrations are described in detail, with the dates of 
the work and the names of the sculptors when pos- 
sible, the text being in English and French. 

Although there is no indication in the preface of the 
respective parts taken by Mr. and Mrs. Marriage in 
the production of this book, we think that we are cor- 
rect in attributing to Mrs. Marriage the greater part of 
the text, and to Mr. Marriage most of the illustrations. 

The skill and judgment that have characterised Мг. 
Marriage’s work in telephotography, coupled with his 
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keen sympathy for medieval sculpture and architectural 
detail, render him specially competent to undertake such 
a task as the preparation of a series of illustrations of 
the sculptures of Chartres. It is only by the increased 
power that the telephotographic lens confers that such 
a series of illustrations becomes practicable. Апа the 
book that lies before us is a tribute to the skill and 
the sympathy with which the task has been undertaken. 

Although, nominallv, the text has for its object 
nothing more than explaining the illustrations, it con- 
tains a vast amount of information and descriptive 
matter, condensed and presented in ап attractive and 
interesting form.. 

Both the text and the illustrations are excellent in 
every way, and the authors are to be warmly congratu- 
lated on the production of a work which is unique even 
in the extensive bibliography. of Chartres Cathedral. 
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STATUES ON THE RIGHT OF THE CENTRAL BAY, CHARTRES. By ERNEST MARRIAGE, F.R.P.S. 
From Mr. Marriages new боой on Chartres Cathedral. (See preceding page.) 
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m AN ACCOUNT OF HOW TWO PRINTS WERE MADE. Е 


By H. ESSENHIGH. CORKE,; ҒЫР: 


u IR ST impressions are misleading,” we are often 
told, whilst some folks maintain that ‘‘ first im- 
pressions are convincing." Now, of these two 
contradictory statements, which are we to 

believe? Those who hold the theory that first impres- 


THE BOURNE 


(FIRST IMPRESSION 


sions are misleading are readv prepared to support their 
theory; whilst their opponents are just as ready with as 
many arguments to uphold their own views. 
Whichever attitude is correct, I will not at present 
discuss; but this vexed question 15 really one of greater 
importance to the pictorial photographer than would at 
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first be supposed; and I propose in this short article to 
consider the matter practically. 

It is to the less advanced worker these lines are 
specially addressed, although I think that some of the 
more advanced workers may also find food for thought 
in them. 

The serious pictorialist will 
at once agree that, assuming 
for the present that first im- 
pressions are convincing, vet 
to produce pictorial photo- 
graphs with certainty and 
regularity, it is, to sav the 
least, unwise to plant the 
camera down on the verv spot 
from which a particular pic- 


ture is observed or °“ seen’ 
for the first time. 
Probably, however, many 


have done this, and then, after 
making the exposure, have dis- 
covered that a very little differ- 
ence іп the position of the 
camera, Or view point, as it is 
called, would have resulted in 
a more pleasing composition. 

The less advanced worker, 
however, has not learnt this 
lesson, and will I trust, be 
saved the expensive experi- 
ence, by following the advice i 
am venturing to give him. 

To start right at the ven 
beginning, let те well press 
this point home— Do not Бе led 
away by the first impression. It 
may be right—very likely it is 
right; but, on the other hand, 
it may just as easily be wrong, 
and it is vour business to well 
thrash out the matter before 
vou make an exposure. 

If directly you stumble upon 
a pleasing picture you at once 
set. up your camera and ex- 
pose vour plate, it is more than 
likely you will be disappointed 
with the result, whereas if 
vou deliberately and carefully 
consider the subject for a few 
moments, it is quite likelv vou 
will decide that vou won't ex- 
pose a plate upon it at all. 

Put down your camera for a while, light your pipe f 
vou are a smoker (it's really wonderful how a smoke 


By H. E. CORKE 


helps one to think), then stroll about and around, care- 


fullv looking at the picture from all points of view, look 
at it standing up and then crouching down, and see if 
the high or low view-point is better; then, when the 
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THE BOURNE. (SECOND IMPRESSION.) 


See article on preceding and following pages. 
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exact view-point is ascertained beyond any doubt, there 
are other and just as important items to consider. 

What is it in the picture which first attracted your 
attention? What is the particular charm or feature of 
the scene which first impressed you ? 

Is it the colours? Are there in the scene some of 
Nature’s gorgeous and subtle tints, some gay-coloured 
flowers or foliage, or the subdued and time-worn moss- 
grown walls and thatch of some old cottage? 

If so, turn away at once (unless you are equipped 
with some autochrome plates), or without doubt you 
are doomed to disappointment. Or is it something 
more than mere colour which attracts vou— something 
more possible of interpretation in the monochrome ? 

Is it some pleasant arrangement of lines and masses? 
If so, is it the foreground, middle distance, or the dis- 
tance which most appeals to you and requires the more 
thought and prominence? 

Or, again, does the sky 
and scheme of the picture? 

АП these details and manv others must be considered, 
and not only from a pictorial point of view, but from a 
technical standpoint also. 

For instance, ask vourself, Is it possible to obtain a 
true rendering of the scene bv one exposure on one 
plate, or must a separate exposure be made upon the 
sky, and printed in when the final print is made? 

Would it be improved bv the introduction of 
or by a different scheme of lighting ? 


enter into the composition 


figures 
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Think this all over well, and if you come to the con- 
clusion that it will be better to wait, then wait, and in 
the end you will be glad you have waited. 

Finally, you should decide in your own mind before 
you expose the plate, exactly what your finished print 
will be like, how vou will treat the subject, what size, 
and in what process or style vou will make the print. 
Shall it be a large, bro: idly -treated dark print, or shall 
it be a subtle and delicate grey print in a high key ? 

What p: e ular theme shall it convey; one of sombre- 
Nature in her more gentle mood? It is 
this last poınt eon has prompted me to pen these lines, 
in order that others may profit by a piece of my experi- 
ence which had to be bought. 

Early in the summer of last year I paid my first visit 
to Bournemouth, having spent a dav photographing а! 
Christchurch. I arrived at Bournemouth just as dusk 
was falling, and had only time for a hurried walk 
through the famous gardens and the ** Invalid's Walk ` 
before catching ту train to town. 

On crossing one of the bridges over the little stream, 
I was much struck with the view from the bridge. 

It was almost dark, and I had no idea that I should 
visit the town again, so I (almost hopelesslv) ex- 
posed a plate, giving three minutes at F/6. 

The result was very disappointing, and for the nest 
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two months I was regretting that I had not got to 
that spot earlier. 
Quite unexpectedly, however, another opportunity 
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occurred in August, and I was able to spend from 
Friday until Tuesday at this charming watering-place, 
when I had ample time to study the scene again. 

When I saw it for the second time, under a totally 
different aspect, I was surprised how different it 
seemed, and was able to make up my mind how I should 
treat the subject. 

Remember, my first impression had been one of heavi- 
ness and semi-darkness, the winding stream in the fore- 
ground being shaded by the overhanging trees, looking 
deep and black, the detail in the scene itself being 
hidden or impenetrable in the gloom, and only the stream 
itself, with its paths on either side, showing as it curved 
away into the distance. 

Now, however, the scene was changed. The golden 
sunshine poured down, and was reflected into the 
shadows of the trees, and danced upon the rippling sur- 
face of the stream. 

I was wrong, undoubtedly, but, try as I would, I 
could not throw off that first impression, so I exposed 
three plates, and left the matter until my return home. 

Selecting the most satisfactory negative, I then set 
to work upon a print, and made a bromide enlargement 
on Kodak white Royal paper, under-exposing purposely 
to obtain a hard result, and developing the print as far 
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“ТНЕ MEAL HOUR,” by Robert Young (page 160). Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Paget Special Rapid ortho. (backed); lens, 
R.R.; stop, F/5.6; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 1 p.m., Janu- 
агу; enlarged on Paget С.С. bromide. 

The technical quality of the negative from which this print 
was made is of a decidedly praiseworthy character, especially 
when one takes into consideration the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. As an arrangement it is perhaps a little too formal, inas- 
much as the five heads are too evenly inter-spaced ; they form 
a kind of inverted W. It is evident that the photographer had 
in mind the idea of telling a story by means of his picture, and 
he has succeeded to a considerable extent. At the same time 
one cannot but feel that there is a little too much indication of 
the scene having been arranged especially for the purposes of 
the photographer. One seems to wish to introduce into this 
group a figure with his back more or less towards the camera, 
so as to give a rather more unconscious-of-being-photographed 
look. This present group would have been improved had the 
standing figure nearer the right-hand margin been omitted. 


"THE POET FRENSSEN," by R. Dührkoop (page 170). 
From an albumen print. This is decidedly a fine piece of work, 
and reminds one of a saying by a great art professor at one of 
the Universities, namely, “That portraiture concerned itself 
quite as much with the inside as the outside of the subject's 
head." In this picture we seem to get some idea of the man's 
mind as well as his face. From the academic point of view we 
venture to say that the small portions of shirt cuff and of collar 
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This I then toned to sepia by the sul- 
phide method. This print, which is reproduced on 
page 180, satisfied me at the time; but after living 
with it for a month or so, I realised that I was in. 
error. 

Such a scene surely, I reasoned—a typical scene at 
Bournemouth—-should convey the impression of shim- 
mering sunshine, at atmosphere of intense hazy heat, 
and not a heavy aspect such as I had made. 

So I set to work again to °° treat ’’ the same negative 
differently. 

The enlargement was made this time on Barnet Cream 
Smooth paper, and the print treated all through with 
the idea of obtaining a soft effect. The image was 
diffused through blue muslin. The print was purposely 
over-exposed, and lightly developed in a very dilute 
developer. 

The composition was entirely changed by a different 
scheme of trimming, and altogether a different ettect 


as it would go. 


produced simply by ‘‘ treatment ” from the same nega- 
tive. 

This second print is reproduced on паре 181; and 
readers who study it will, I am sure, agree that my first 
impression was false, and will from this learn a lesson 
which will be a help to them in their own work. 


y 
THE EDITOR. 
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which are visible constitute two faulty notes. This remark 
more especially applies to the collar rather than the shirt cuff. 
The collar patch of white is certainly not necessary, and being 
the highest light it at once asserts itself. Although the bit of 
cuff helps in giving tonality to the hands, it is a debatable point 
whether it does not attract too large a share of the spectator’s 
attention. 


“А THAMES STUDY," by Geo. W. Lester (page 182). 
Technical data: Plate, Paget ortho.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; 
time of day, afternoon, late Мау; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, black carbon. 

Although this print possesses a good deal of topical as well 
as pictorial interest, yet it is not altogether satisfactory from the 
picture-maker’s point of view. On consideration it would seem 
that the chief reason why it fails to convey any very lasting 
impression is that herein we have too many objects of practically 
identical interest. Of course, the central dome of St. Paul's is 
the dominating note of the design, and has been placed with 
some judgment, excepting that unfortunately it is just vertically 
over the end of the dark boat on the foreshore. Had the camera 
been moved a foot or two either to right or left, this undesir- 
able coincidence might have been avoided. It seems to us also 
that this dark boat or barge in the foreground is allowed to 
claim a good deal more of the spectator's attention than the 
circumstances justify. It is not particularly beautiful in itself, 
and as a patch of dark it is a little too assertive, and conflicts 
somewhat seriously with the upper portion of the picture, which 
is, Or at least should be, the dominating feature of the com- 
position. 


"THE HAVEN,” by R. Dixey (page 191). Technical data: 
Ensign film; lens, Goerz; stop, L/8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; 
time of day, 3 p.m., May; enlarged on Wellington bromide 


To nearly every British subject there is some subtle fascina- 
tion in water and water craft of all kinds. Therefore pictures of 
this sort come to us with a touch of welcome self-introduction. 
We all feel ready to appreciate and approve. In this print we 
have a very acceptable suggestion of open space in the water part 
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of the picture, but when the eye travels up to the sky portion 
the question immediately suggests itself, * What are we doing 
here with such a dark cloud mass as this, when the light upon 
the water suggests little or nothing of the kind?" In a word, 
while the lower half and upper half of the print are both inter- 
esting when taken separately, yet when taken together they intro- 
duce a note of puzzlement or conflict. "This is one point which 
is continually calling for repetition, namely, that in landscape 
work, which, of course, includes work of the kind now under 
notice, we must remember that the source of the lighting of the 
scene is in the sky part of our picture, either as direct sunshine 
or light diffused by clouds, etc. ; hence the fundainental truth 
that the light-giving quality of the sky must harmonise with the 
light-receiving quality of the rest of the picture. 


“А CHILD PORTRAIT,” by Miss Edith L. Willis (page 192). 
Technical data: Lens, Dallmever Bergheim ; stop, l/1r; ex- 
posure, r-15th sec.; printing process, platinotype. 

There is one rather curious and interesting fact which is fre- 
quently brought to опг notice in child pictures, namely, the 
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relatively large size of the head in most children compared with 
the size of their bodies. This interesting point is brought to 
our notice in the print before us, chiefly by reason of the fact 
that our attention is directed to the small size of the body owing 
to the right arm of the child being so far separated from the 
body. If one imagines for a moment the right arm to be dropped 
into a position similar to the left arm, we should not be nearly 
so likely to notice Jhis interesting fact concerning proportions. 
It is a little matter worth remembering, as it shows us how 
very trifling a factor may have strongly accentuated results. 
The general quality of this work is admirable. We here see an 
example of softness without unpleasant fuzziness, and, more- 
over, while the degree of softness varies very slightly in the 
various parts of the print, in no part do we get it carried to the 
degree of irritation. On this matter one may remind the reader 
of the general principle that the business of an artist is not to 
propound questions, causing the spectator to say, ‘ What 1s 
this?" but rather his business is to produce aesthetic pleasure. 
so that the spectator, if he says anything at all, says, `` How 
beautiful is the general effect!” 
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A-KLA PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The Newest Form of Daylight Plate Changing and Development. 


S announced a week or two ago, a new system of daylight 

plate changing and developing has recently been put on 
the market—one that it has been our pleasure to test very 
severely, and with the most satisfactory results. The new 
system, known as the A-kla, has been perfected by the A-kla Co., 
of Sale, Cheshire, and it is difficult to speak too highly of its 
extreme simplicity and effectiveness. It enables the photo- 
grapher who prefers plates to films to carry a supply limited 
only by weight and bulk, to transfer them from their original 
boxes to the A-kla slides in a minimum of time, changing 
them in bright sunlight, and, if necessary, developing them on 
the spot, also in sunlight. 

No system of daylight loading and developing yet invented 
can compare with this. We have during the past week exposed 
a number of Imperial plates in the A-kla slides on subjects in 
bright sunshine on the Cornish coast. The slides were pur- 
posely left for some time in direct sunlight, and plates changed 
repeatedly. Several pairs of plates were then developed on the 
sea-shore in sunlight. A small bottle of Houghton’s Victol 
developer and some Agfa acid-fixer were carried for the pur- 
pose, and some fresh water obtained from a neighbouring cot- 
tage completed the outfit. Each plate gave a perfect negative 
free from fog, and in every way equal to any that would have 
been obtained under the best dark-room conditions at home. 

We can speak, therefore, with every confidence of A-kla photo- 
graphy, and, as it 15 restricted to no one make of plates, there 
is no reason why every photographer should not get his camera 
fitted with the necessary slides forthwith, and continue to use 
his favourite brand of plates, plus the convenience the new 
system introduces. 

To describe the method of employing the A-kla system is 
more difficult than actually using it. Briefly, the plates are 
supplied in boxes similar to the usual plate boxes, but are 
packed in pairs in thin metal carriers or cases. To avoid any 
misconception it 1s well to state that these metal carriers are 
exceedingly light, and add practically nothing to the weight or 
cost of a dozen plates. The box 1s opened in daylight, and a 
pair of plates in their metal case taken out and placed in the 
A-kla slide. This is really two single slides held face to face 
during the process of loading. After placing the plates in the 
slide the shutters are withdrawn, and the two halves of the 
metal case are pulled apart by means of a thin wire loop рго- 
jecting through an opening in one side of the slide. They are 
held apart by an ingenious device, and the shutters are replaced. 
We have now two complete dark slides, each containing a plate 
ready for exposure in the camera. After exposure, the process is 
reversed, and the two halves of the pair of plates, each in its 
metal carrier, are pressed together again (a light.tight join is 


secured by the construction of the edges of the two carriers, plus 
a thin line of rubber packing) and removed from the slide. 
Loading and unloading the slides can be effected in far les- 
time than it takes to describe, and failure seems impossible. 

To continue the process, the metal case with its pair of ex- 
posed plates can now be placed in the special developing 
carrier. This is closed, and the plates again pulled apart and 
secured. The developing carrier 1s then placed in the develop- 
ing tank— which is well and strongly made of stout vulcanite, 
and is probablv the smallest developing tank on the market— 
and the developer poured on. Six ounces fill the tank, and de- 
velopment is calculated by means of vet another ingenious 
device called a “ developette." This is a small piece of specially 
prepared film, one-half of which has been exposed and fullv 
developed. Тһе other half is undeveloped. By placing а de- 
velopette in the developer (in a small wire clip) immediately 
after it has been poured into the tank, a correct guide to 
development is given in the time taken for the light half of 
the developette to darken to the tint of the other half. When 
complete development is indicated, the developer is poured ott 
and the fixing bath poured on. The developette again shows 
when the plates are fixed. 

They can then be removed from the tank, and it will be found 
that they come away from their metal cases quite easily. This 
is due to the fact that thev are backed with black paper—a most 
efhcient backing, bv the way—which is in turn afhxed to the 
metal case with rubber solution. It is practically impossible to 
remove the plate from its metal sheath while in a dry state, but 
as soon as the paper backing becomes soaked with developer 
the plate comes awav quite cleanly. 

The A-kla Co. publish a little booklet giving photographic 
illustrations of each phase of the operations of loading, un- 
loading and developing the plates, rendering the simple instruc- 
tions still more simple. We advise every reader to send at 
once for a copy of this booklet, which will be sent free, and 
at the same time bear in mind that in practice the working of 
the system 1s infinitely easier than any description can make it. 

The prices of the complete A-kla outfit (quarter-plate size, 
with pair of slides and two developing tanks, is 20s. ; A-kla 
plates, backed and readv for use (including developettes), 1s. ad. 
per doz. It will be noted that this is the usual price for backed 
plates. Any maker's plates can also be supplied to order at 
1s. 6d. per doz., quarter-plate. 

The Tella Camera Co., of 68, High Holborn, W.C., are the 
London agents for the A-kla Co., and demonstrations of the 
svstem are given at this address daily. A depót has also been 
opened at Bristol at 21, Nicholas Street. We predict a great 
future for this unique invention. 


— — — 


High-class Quality in Reflex and Other Cameras.—The ten- 
dency of the present time 15 unquestionably in the direction of 
hand rather than stand camera work, and as the race in com- 
petition 1s continually getting keener, it becomes more and more 
important to pay close attention to every factor which goes to 
the making of what we all regard as our ideal negative for 
enlarging. This means that not only shall the lens be of first- 
class quality, but also that the various movements (rising front), 
focussing arrangements, shutter adjustment, etc.) shall be under 
the quick and sure control of the operator. Still further, it is 


essential that such movements shall not only be controllable. 
but shall be as accurate as human skill can make them. Thi: 
means time and highly skilled labour, which in turn implies 
cost. Anyone who has handled the high-class reflex and other 
cameras recently introduced by Messrs. Newman and Guardia 
will readilv see that while such instruments are not low-priced, 
yet they are not dear, for the simple reason that they exemplify 
a high-water mark both in quality of material and ingenuity 
of design, and such a delicacy and accuracy of adjustment that 
it makes the handling of them a pleasure in itself. 
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Beginners. 


OVER AND UNDER EXPOSURE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Query.—I am sending you two negatives. One was taken at 
the end of the summer, and, as you will see, is bright and 
strong. The other one, in a good light but in the winter, is 
very grey. Is this the fault of the exposure, or am I not 
developing properly? There seems to be plenty of detail. 

]. С. А. (Bath). 


Reply.—We should not regard either of your negatives as 
altogether satisfactory. The one of the garden, which you 
refer to as being bright and strong, is much too bright and 
also too strong. This excessive clearness of the shadows 15 
due to under-exposure, and the strength is due to over-develop- 
ment. It is most probable that, as the light was very bright 
when you made the exposure, you considered the brightness of 
the high-lights of the subject and forgot the darkness of the 
shadows! To put it another way, you exposed for the high- 
lights instead of exposing for the shadows. The shadows do 
show a little detail, that is, they are not greatly under-exposed, 
and probably double the time you gave would have produced 
a negative with shadows well exposed. But although the 
shadows are under-exposed, the high-lights are quite fully 
exposed. In most cases some parts of a negative are actually 
over-ex posed, the sky, for instance, and all brightly-lit portions 
of the subject. So here, all the sunlit portions have had more 
exposure than they actually needed, and in consequence they 
have developed up to very considerable strength. Perhaps you 
went on developing, hoping that by so doing you might get more 
detail in the shadows. This is often the case with slight under- 
exposure, but it only results in too much contrast, too black 
and white a result. Such negatives may look sparkling and 
pretty, but they give harsh prints without proper gradation. A 
very simple rule is, Expose for the shadows and develop for the 
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kigh-lights. You have done exactly the opposite, quite unin- 
tentionally, of course, and we think we have shown how you 
have fallen into the error. 


Over Exposure and Under Development. 
Now, in the other negative, we have an exactly opposite 
character, flatness instead of contrast, and shadows full of 
detail. Of course, the different time of year makes a great 
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Under this heading every week we are publishing various guertes that reach us from Beginners. 
These are selected for their general or topical interest, and are replied to here for the benefit of other 
Queries should be as brief as fossible, and not too many in one letter, 


deal of difference in the subject itself. In the summer we have 
usually a dry and fairly clear atmosphere, while in winter 
there is always a certain amount of hazy moisture present. But 
this difference is accentuated in the case of your two negatives 
by the fact that in one everything is near to the camera, and 
even if a little dust or moisture particles were present in the 
air, it would be so slight, with so little intervening atmosphere, 


Fig. 2. 


as to be negligible. In the other the distance between camera 
and subject is very much greater, though even this is scarcely 
what one would call a distant subject. Still, the opportunity 
for intervening haze to lighten or grey the shadows is much 
greater. In exposing on such a subject, then, you need to bear 
*in mind that shadows so lightened by atmosphere can hardly 
be regarded as shadows in the ordinary sense. They need 
much less exposure than a strong near shadow. Ог, to put it 
in another way, the same shadow necds less exposure the further 
you go away from и. 
Character of Result Desired. 

It might be said that if the shadows look grey when seen 
from a distance, we ought to represent them so when photo- 
graphing. Quite true; and when we have a subject contain- 
ing near foreground, middle distance and distance, it is most 
important that this should be done. Otherwise the planes of 
distance are not truthfully represented. But when our subject 
is all middle distance, we may sometimes wish—possibly 
for reasons quite apart from any artistic considerations—to have 
a little more strength, or contrast in our picture. To obtain 
this we shall need to shorten the exposure to some extent in 
order that when we develop, our shadows shall not grey over so 
rapidly. This softer of the two negatives does not show any signs 
of general fog, and had you gone on developing for twice as long 
as you did, you would have got a negative probably thicker- 
looking all over but with a greater degree of contrast between 
the shadows and the high-lights. After all, clear glass in the 
deepest shadows is not a necessity; what is important is that 
the difference in opacity between the deepest shadow and the 
highest light shall be enough and not too much. 


A Summary. 

We may, perhaps, summarise the matter in this way :— 

1. Expose for the shadows. 2. Develop for the high-lights. 
3. Expose fully with strong, brightly lit subjects. 4. Avoid too 
full exposure with flat subjects. 5. Weak light and haze is 
usually equivalent to a flat subject. 6. Too much exposure and 
too little development = flatness. 7. Too little exposure and too 
much development = harshness. 
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To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER‏ 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS.‏ 


THE R.P.S. ELECTIONS. 


SIR,—I am sorry to note that the К.Р.5. seems to be following 
an example set by many another scientific society in the 
matter of petty squabbling over the election of officers and 
council for the forthcoming year. 

It has occurred to me to search the past, with a view to find- 
ing some parallel which may act as a sedative to one or two of 
the more vitriolic partisans of the candidates. Now, unless my 
memory deceives me (I admit it is treacherous at times), I 
cannot but think we have such in the case of a lamentable divi- 
sion occurring—I will not say when—in the council of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

A capstone on the frontage got loose; this was the start 
of it all. Thereupon one of the influential members of the 
council propounded the theory that no assembly of physicians 
could command respect while the frontage of the edifice was 
defective, and from this he argued the necessity of deviating 
so far from the usual course of things as to nominate as next 
president, not a doctor, as formerly, but a member of one of 
the biggest firms of building contractors in the city. 

Ructions! Up sprang a rival faction quick as lightning. 
Their reply was terse and to the point. “What care we for 
defective frontages? Is this assembly promoted for the welfare 
of building or of doctoring? We plump for the nomination of 
Dr. Sarsaparilla Smith, the old and tried friend of practical 
apothecaries.” 

That was the beginning of it all. Afterwards the fun ran fast 
and furious. Incidentally both sides lost their tempers, and 
said a great deal more than they ought. 

The building faction accused the Sarsaparilla faction of 
nominating a president because he was a personal friend, and 
because substantial benefits were expected by the nominators 
as the result of their influence on the druggv side. 

The Sarsaparillaites (what a word !) said the introduction of a 
contractor as president was only the first step in a definite 
conspiracy to convert the Royal College of Phvsicians into a 
popular picture palace, and let science go hang altogether. 

Perhaps some of vour readers, Mr. Editor, will remember 
watching the rival councillors pasting over the railings round 
about with converted election posters: “Sack the contractor 
and spare the brag,” “ Vote for an open door and a closed roof," 
etc. Perhaps they will remember, and perhaps they won't. 

Luckily, the end of it all, on that occasion, was satisfactory, if 
tame. The day before the ballot it leaked out the housekeeper 
had sent for a jobbing bricklayer, who had fixed the capstone 
without difficulty. 

By the way, is the R.P.S. in want of further ornamentation 
for its council room (inanimate, of course)? If so, I shall be 
happy to contribute an original poem printed on linen in bold 
type, and mounted on rollers ready for hanging. 


The poem begins, “Let dogs delight.’ —Yours, іп remem- 


brance, Dr. WATTS. 
Escot. 


KEEPING BACK NUMBERS OF “THE A. P. 
AND P. N.” 


SiR,—Mr. Chester's useful idea (given іп THE A. P. AND Р.Х. 
for February 8) for the preservation of the back numbers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. is interesting. 

'The original plan that I adopted, and which I afterwards saw 
mentioned in the Photographic News is as follows: At the end 
of the vear, having got all the numbers into consecutive order, 
I take the top one, open it at the middle, bend up the wire 
clips, and then sort the pages into three distinct. groups—the 
picture sheets (of which there are generally two, the title sheet 
and middle sheet), ordinarv reading matter, and advertisement 
sheets—keeping each in correct order. ‘The picture pages are 
bound by themselves, and make a very handsome book. The 
matter pages are bound into another book. The advertisement 
pages I do not keep, although some of the full-page announce- 
ments by leading firms—especially when they contain half-tone 
blocks—are so well printed in THE A. P. AND P. N. that they 
ar? well worth keeping. There are then two books, one entitled 
‘Pictures from the Amateur Photographer, 1909," in letters on 
the back, and the other “Тһе Amateur Photographer, 10900.” 
Each has a double index covering the full period. 
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The less particular of us may be quite content to treat the 
reading matter іп Mr. Chester's very practical manner. 

If the family circle is interested, I find that, generally speak- 
ing, it is not in the reading matter so much as in the excellent 
pictures—and here they are all brought together, making some 
of the most interesting and entertaining volumes one could wish 
to possess.—Yours truly, A. А. MUSSETT, JUN. 

Southfields, S.W. 


There seems to be a revival of “ Character Reading from 
Photographs," judging by features announced by two or three 
popular journals. 


A photographer at the Essex Quarter Sessions who was in- 
dicted for stealing, as bailee, a camera, objected to the presence 
of any save married men on the jury. 


A company has been started near Yokohama for the manufac- 
ture of dry plates, which hopes to supply not only the Japanese 
demand, but also that of the Far East. 


A ‘waterproof’? cinematograph film has been made in 
America, which is stated to present many advantages owing to 
the impossibility of its absorbing water during manipulation. 


А photograph of a horse was put in as evidence in a cruelty 
case at Chichester, but it did not assist the defendants, who 
brought it to help their case. They were fined or sent to 
prison. 

Entries for the annual exhibition of the Worthing Camera 
Club, which is to be held from March 7 to 10, close on Feb- 
ruary 25. Particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary,. 
Mr. E. F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 


Secretaries and members of photographic societies and other 
readers who propose to visit the International Exhibition to 
be held in Brussels this vear can obtain апу information free 
of charge from Mr. Frank Smith, Kodak, Limited, Brussels. 


The Daily Telegraph has discovered a lady photographer 
who spends a good part of her time dressed in tweeds and 
top-boots, photographing the creatures who live in ponds, and 
selling her records for natural history and illustrative purposes. 


The eighth annual exhibition of the Southend-on-Sea Photo- 


graphic Society will be held from March 28 to April 1. Entries. 


close on March 14. Particulars are obtainable from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. John Archer, 24, Ashburnham Road, Southend-on- 
Sea. 

Several readers have enquired where materials can be obtained 
for the photogravure process as described in Mr. Rolfe's articles. 
For the benefit of all those who desire to experiment in this 
direction, we may mention that the necessary outfit can be 
supplied by Messrs. Griffin and Sons, Kingsway, W.C. 

Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., ask us to notify the fact 
that they have removed their offices from 6, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C., to c/o George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., Broadway House, 
68-74, Carter Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C., where all communica- 
tions relating to their various publications and all personal 
inquiries should now be addressed. 

The Nottingham Camera Club's ninth annual exhibition will 
be held from March 16 to 19. Entry forms, which can be 
obtained from Mr. E. L. Kent, 3, Radcliffe Mount, West Bridg- 


ford, Nottingham, must be returned not later than February 26. 


for members’ classes and March 3 for open classes. Exhibits 
for the Shefheld Exhibition, which is to be held from March 31 
to April 4, will be forwarded free of charge. 


“Тһе А.Р. and P. N." Record and Survey Competition.—The 
prize in the competition which closed on February 8 has been 
awarded to Miss Marian Silverston, 24, York Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. ‘The third competition of the series closes to-day, 
and next week we shall publish a coupon for the fourth, which 
closes on March 8. Readers are reminded that half.a-guinea's 
worth of apparatus or materials is offered each fortnight for the 
best record photograph sent in. Prints should be in a permanent 
process if possible, and should not be smaller than half-plate 
size. 
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Interchange 
Lecturers. 


interesting matters discussed at the round table 
of the Federation secretaries, and one of these 
was an extension of the interchange of lecturers 
between the Federations. An effort is to be made to increase the 
list to twelve lecturers from each of the Federations of York- 
shire, Lancashire and Cheshire, and the Midlands, an inter- 
change to be common to all and thus equally proportionate. Up 
to the present the Northumberland and Durham Federation do 
not appear to have seen their way to co-operate in this feature. 
Their somewhat isolated position, being north of a large tract 
of country mainly devoted to agricultural pursuits, and with 
consequently very few intervening societies, may to some extent 
account for the fact, but it is hoped that in the near future they 
will fall into line. An interchange with Yorkshire does not 
present insuperable difficulties, only possibly some little sacri- 
fice on the part of the Northumbrians. 


Extension of The Scottish Federation have already inter- 
Interchange changed portfolios with Yorkshire, and, I be- 
Portfolios. lieve, the Midlands also. However, the prin- 
ciple has been established, and from personal 
knowledge of the make-up of the Scottish portfolio, I am quite 
certain the practical results justify the little trouble necessary in 
gathering together these portfolios of work, particularly if the 
Scottish system is followed. Some few weeks ago, I described 
how they separated each society's work and sent it round in a 
separate large envelope with a suggestion that it be displayed as 
the work of —— Photographic Society or ——Camera Club, as 
the case may be. 
Foreign and 
Colonial 
Interchange. 


The secretaries of the Federations have noted 
the great success of the trial feature, and are 
going to arrange with their Federations for an 
extension of the idea. Therefore, presuming 
the delegates support the proposal, next year will see the project 
working on the greater scale, and if it is possible—and one sees 
no reason why it should not be possible—the matter is to be 
carried further by arranging for an exchange of foreign and 
colonial work. In the latter phase one sees great possibilities, 
and pictures the interchange portfolios being silent yet effective 
propagandists in hastening on the federation of Federations. 


The Federation The Conference expressed their great surprise 
Conference that the non-federated districts, in the South 
Surprised. principally, had not as yet made some tangible 

effort to become federated. What appears to be 
required is that some particularly energetic secretary of a society 
will rise and take the reins in his hands; get out a map and 
select a number of societies within a given radius of his own 
town; call a meeting of the secretaries of the said societies, or 
delegates if he would prefer it, and lay before them the literature 
and year books containing the list of lectures, etc., and in the 
meantime write to all the Federation secretaries and hear what 
they have to say for federation and what it has done for the 
North. Messrs. Clough, Tansley, Lloyd and Whittle would only 
be too glad to help by detailing some of the advantages. Any 
reader who is interested in his society's progress and is willing 
to push the matter locally, will be helped, if only he will write 
** Ariel." 


Lancashire I am indebted to Mr. W. Tansley, the sec- 
and Cheshire retary of the Lancashire and Cheshire Photo- 
Year Book. graphic Union, for a copy of the Federation 
Year Book for 1910, just issued, and extend to 
him my congratulations on the general get-up of the production. 
On looking through the list of societies federated one is struck 
with the ideal grouping of towns from a geographical point, 
and consequently it bespeaks the great success of this Federa- 
tion, which now is the largest, I believe, in point of member- 
ship. The lecture list is most complete, and one cannot imagine 
how future years can be expected to go one better. А portrait 
of the president, Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., and the Union's 
last excursion group, give picture to the publication, and a new 
innovation is the name of the societv who is responsible for 
adding the name of a lecturer to the list. 
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Glasgow and The Glasgow and West of Scotland Р.А. 
West of Scotland have just closed one of the most successful 
Exhibition. exhibitions they have held in recent years. The 
members’ show held some time ago was con- 
sidered a success, but this one was an open exhibition and 
included work of such well-known workers as J. C. Warburg, 
Miss Warburg, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bracewell, Messrs. A. J. 
Hensler, Peter Orr, С. L. A. Blair, Wm. С. 5. Fergusson, John 
Moffat, James M'Kissack, and Bowyer В. Mewburn. The 
members and general public have had an opportunity of seeing 
high-class work by some of the best men exhibiting, for, in 
addition to the home examples, a fine collection of pictures from 
America, including the unique work of the members of the 
Buffalo Circle of Pictorialists, had been secured. The strong 
and original American work is a revelation to many of the 
power of photography as a method of artistic expression. These 
pictures emanate from a young and original nation, and show in 
their originality and strength the features not so common on 
this side of the Atlantic. The Association are to be congratu- 
lated on their fine exhibition. Plaques were awarded to the 
following exhibitors, and many others received honourable men- 
tion:—John Moffat, Hubert E. Galloway, Alfred and Marie 
Bracewell, James M‘Kissack, J. M. Whitehead, Agnes B. War- 
burg, G. L. A. Blair, V. L. Alexander, Mrs. W. N. Shaw, J. C. 
Warburg, Edgar B. Lee, and W. A. J. Hensler. 


Whitley Mr. W. S. Corder, recently judging the work 
Camera Club of the Whitley Camera Club Exhibition, ex- 
Exhibition. pressed the opinion that the work generally 

showed a marked Improvement as compared 
with that shown last year. The exhibition was held at Whitley 
Bay and was well attended. Mr. Corder made the following 
awards in the respective classes: —Landscape, J. W. Watson; 
architecture, С. Thurlow Miller; figure study, Easten Lee; 
beginners', J. B. Nicholson; best picture taken between St. 
Mary's Island and Cullercoats, J. W. Watson. The latter worker 
also took the rose bowl prize for the best picture in the exhibi- 
tion. Several examples (not for competition) were also shown 
by James Barr, W. Coates, jun., John Watson, and Easten Lee. 


A Criticism of At the Catford and Forest Hill Photographic 
Affiliation Society, on a recent Monday, the secretary 
Prints. exhibited a few lantern slides made from 
Affiliation Competition prints, together with 
sketches showing how they could better have been produced, 
by Mr. W. J. Morgan, R.B.A., who held that in landscapes the 
horizon should very seldom occupy a central position, but 
rather about one-third from either the top or the bottom of the 
composition. For portraits he advocated a position slightly to 
the left or right, with the largest space on the side to which the 
sitter's face 15 turned in profile or inclined towards it. He also 
referred to the tendency towards composing with the trimming 
knife, instead of upon the ground glass. 


Mr. J. W. Wright, the president of the Shef. 
field Photographic Society, in a lecture to the 
members, referred to the unfortunate decline in 
stereoscopy during recent years, and gave some reasons for it. 
About the period of 1862, no drawing-room was complete with- 
out its stereoscope and views. Опе reason for the decline was 
the expense—views on paper costing one shilling and sixpence 
and on glass from three half-crowns to a guinea, that is, of 
course, prior to the advent of modern photography. The so- 
called comic card—otherwise a vulgarity—had also a material 
effect in the decline. Notwithstanding the little interest, there 
were yet two stereoscopic societies in existence in different parts 
of the country. The knowledge of binocular vision on which 
the stereoscope principle was based was no new thing, but to 
be successful certain definite lines must be followed. А twin- 
lens camera with the best lens one can afford; obtain negatives 
with plenty of detail, soft and delicate in character; beware of 
pinholes and other defects in negatives. In brief, what ts 
required is the perfect negative—often talked about but seldem 
seen. 


Decline of 
Stereoscopy. 
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"THE A. P. and P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


February 22, 1910. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method oí production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. лхо P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled іп. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
Edith L. Willis, Southwell Lodge, Ipswich Road, Norwich. 
(Title of print, ‘‘ Firearms.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial ; 
lens, Dallmeyer Bergheim ; stop, F/11; exposure, 2 sec. ; print- 
ing process, oil. 

The Second Prize to Arch J. Cameron, Silvermills, Edin- 
burgh. (Title of print, “А Highland Lassie.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet E. R. ortho. ; lens, Ensign anastigmat; stop, 
F/8; exposure, r-goth sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., August; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlargement on Cream 
Crayon bromide. 


The Extra Prize to Dr. Bertram Stone, Caerbadon, Cleveland 
Walk, Bath. (Title of print, “А Game of Chess.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet ortho. S.R. backed; lens, Koss R.R.; stop, 
К/З; exposure, 2 sec. ; time of day, noon, January; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, oil. 

The Mounting Prize to F. C. Wells, то, Hillcrest Road, Acton 
Hill, W. (Title of print, “ All Aboard.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; stop, F/11.5; exposure, 1-45th sec. ; time 
of day, 3.30 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, bromide toned with sulphide. 

Hon. Mention. 

H. Peckham, Eastbourne; E. Burton, East Finchley, №. ; 
Dr. Bertram Stone, Bath; John Chapman, Manchester (2); Alf. 
Baxter, Cape Town; Mrs. R. A. Marillier, Torquay; Fredk. 
Pidgeon, Stockport; John М. Knapp, Wolverton; Е. G. Howells, 
Hebburn-on-Tyne; Geo. Bell, Dudley; Thos. Stevenson, Addle- 
stone. 

Class I. 

M. A. Nixon, Northam; Miss McAdam, Hereford; A. A. 
Major, Birmingham; F. Fouraker, Upper Norwood; Mrs. Jessie 
1. Hunt, Moseley; J. Edward Clay, Scarborough; Harry С. 
Buckle, Tewkesbury; B. Rhodes, Preston; Lim Swee Poh, 
Penang; Fred. Thorne, Normanton; A. E. Burgess, Addle- 
stone; Thos. A. Conroy, Cork; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, 
Hampton Hill, S.W.; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park ; 
Frank W. Gardner, Harrow; Herbert F. Ivatt, Stroud; Н. E. 
Wardry, Hitchin; J. A. Clayton, Chorlton-cum-Hardy; Miss 
Lucy French, London, S.W.; McLean Dyer, Hampstead, N.W. ; 
G. Bradley Smith, Ryde, I.W.; Geo. Brown, Sunderland; Miss 


THE “RECORD” 


i ESSRS. W. BUTCHER AND SONS, of Camera House, 

Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have submitted for our examina- 
tion a specimen of an enlarging apparatus designated the 
“ Record." This is of such a thoroughly practical, simple and 
complete design that a few words of description will probably 
be of service to those of our readers who may be contemplating 
the purchase of an outfit for enlarging purposes. The first 
point to notice is that while the apparatus really consists of 
two parts, viz., the lantern, and the easel for holding the paper, 
we can in half a minute fix the two parts together by means of 
a bolt and butterfly nut, so that they become one firm and rigid 
piece of apparatus. The lantern bodv 1s of iron, and provided 
with a roomy light-tight curtain for the back, so that while the 
light can easily be manipulated one can readily prevent the 
escape of any dangerous light. The condenser is detachable, 
and thus is easily cleaned. The plate-holder has been care- 
fully thought out, and provides for the negative being put into 
it with the long side horizontal or vertical. A rack and pinion 
enables us to “rise and fall" the negative while in the lantern. 
The holder, now placed in the lantern, is again under double 
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COMBINATION 


Garnett, Lancaster; H. M. Hames, Boston; Joseph Bell, Sun- 
derland; John Wood, Leeds. 


Class Il. 

Mrs. Nielsen, Hartlepool; J. C. Wilson, Glasgow; F. J. 
Sawyer, Croydon; Lim Swee Poh, Penang (2); 5. Crabtree, 
Leeds (2); T. R. Wingfield, Bolton; H. Thieges, Thornton 
Heath; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Henry Warner, West Kensing- 
ton Park; W. J. Sawyer, Chatham; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland; F. Pomeroy, Birmingham; G. Godfrey, Sidcup; 
Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen ; J. Winterton, Hull (2); W. R. Grahame, 
Portsmouth; H. Creed, Bath; Miss J. Howell, Manchester ; 
J. Macnaughton, Hull; T. Harrison, Dover. 

Class III. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION, 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Oswald Harris, 69, Princes 
Road, Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. (Title of print, “ The Bracken 
Gatherers.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super Speed ; lens, 
Beck Isostigmar ; stop, Е/8; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, noon, 
October; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on 
Kodak Royal, sepia toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

W. H. Woodward, Wolverhampton (2); F. Evans, Man- 
chester; Mrs. H. Stothert, Liverpool; Dudley Nisbett, Huvton 
(2); Rev. C. H. Crowley, Cambridge; Arnold В. Tavlor, 
Burslem; Mrs. Morris, High Wycombe; E. J. Bowerbank, 
Bristol; J. H. Paylor, Rochdale; Frank Wood, Brighouse ; 
К. W. Bullock, Coventry; F. G. Woods, Sandown, I.W.; Н. W. 
Spencer, Bristol; Thos. Blunt, Stamford; Miss E. Anderson, 
Eltham; G. Gazeley, Woburn; H. F. Canty, Tabriz (2); Rev. 
W. J. Woodward, Halwell; Henry Southwick, Gravelly Hill; 
Miss A. M. Day, Margate; Jas. Riding, Blackburn; W. H. 
Robinson, Cumberland; G. A. Williams, Wolverhampton ; 
A. C. Starace, Woodford; G. J. Kennell, Richmond; C. Cop- 
ping, Chelmsford; J. E. Green, Middlesbrough (2); R. Fletcher, 
Houghton-le-Spring; Ralph Mollet, East Lulwich; Miss God- 
frev, Dublin; V. S. Peel, Birmingham; Dan. Lamplough, 
Grimsby ; Percy A. Mathers, Stoke Newington. 


ENLARGER AND EASEL. 


control, for by another rack and pinion it can be tilted so as to 
correct the picture for vertical and horizontal lines when the 
hand camerist failed to get the top of his plate horizontal. Yet 
a third rack and pinion enables us to swing the plate-holder 
much in the same way that one moves the swing-back of a 
stand camera. This movement is of the utmost value when we 
have been dealing with architectural subjects, and have either 
intentionally or accidentally tilted the camera. In a somewhat 
similar manner the easel-board can be tilted. Both these move- 
ments are often wanted when dealing with architectural subjects. 
Along the edge of the apparatus is an extended scale, which 
shows one at a glance where to put the negative, lens, etc., for 
any selected degree of magnification. The various parts, viz., 
lantern, condenser-board, and lens-board, are all moved along the 
base by three separate pinions. Ап apparatus of this kind could 
be quite easily manipulated on any dining-table if required. The 
prices range from six guineas for a quarter-plate size apparatus, 
without objective, to £12 for half-plate, with objective. It 
should be noted that the apparatus can be used as a projection 
lantern for quarter-plate size. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our ccrrespon- 
dents of general interest to our readers will be 
dealt with weekly on this page. In order to 
relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but 
each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITI- 
CISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, and 
correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All 
genes and prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR 

HOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52. Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
marked “Query” or ** Criticism" on the outside. 


Swing Back v. Swing Front. 


I have used a stand camera with swing back and found it 
very useful. Have recently got a Sanderson. Does the 
swing front answer the same purpose? E. B. (Harlow). 


The swing front to which you refer is not only a swing front, 
but also acts as a rising front, which is quite a different thing 
from a swing front pure and simple. Your question does not 
admit of a simple yes or no, because in some cases a rising 
front serves the purpose to which we put a swing back plus a 
swing front. On the other hand, a swing back gives us cer- 
tain advantages which we cannot get with a rigid back without 
tilting the back, which, of course, is throwing away what is 
usually regarded as one of the special points of a rigid back 
camera, viz., that the plate is always retained in a vertical 
plane. Again, where it 1s not possible to get the tripod true 
and level (¢.g., on uneven rocky ground) a swing back has its 
points. The whole question is a complex опе. 


Unfinished Quer» re Developer. 


I make my developer thus: A—Metol 45 gr., sulphite 3 oz., 
quinol 110 gr., potass bromide 8 gr., water to 20 oz. ; B— 
Soda carbonate 3 oz., water (quantity not given). I dissolve 
each ingredient separately in part A. When dissolved I 
mix in order given. The result is clear and almost colour- 
less. But after standing for a day a feathery sediment 
appears with floating pieces above it. The sediment ex- 
tends about 1 inch from the bottom, but is of quite a light 
weight nature. A. W. H. S. (Manor Park). 


You forgot to ask any question after describing your pro- 
cedure. You also omitted to state the quantity of water in 
component B. We may assume this to be 20 oz., and also that 
you use equal parts of A and B. If the sediment troubles you, 
why not remove it by filtering the mixture? You do not say, in 
which solution (A or B) is this sediment. 


Lantern Objective. 


In my lantern I am using an objective of 14 inches focus. 
What supplementary lens must be added to reduce it to 9 
or то inches focus? What would be the probable cost of 
such a lens? W. P. W. (Weston-super-Mare). 


A lens of 25 inches focus combined with your 14 inches lens 
will give you a combination of about 9, while a 35 inch lens 
similarly combined will give you a resultant focus of 1o inches. 
This is not making any allowance for “separation.” But, as 
a matter of fact, the lenses we use have material thickness, so 
that the above figures will not be absolutely correct. The cost 
of a ' spectacle" lens would be about sixpence, but for an 
achromatic combination it might be anything from, say, five 
shillings upwards according to diameter, name of firm for which 
you might have to pay, etc. 


Enlarging. 

I have a rectilinear lens of 34 inch focus which I wish to 
use in a daylight enlarger for enlarging 5 by 4 negatives to 
10 by 8. Would the lens be suitable, and where do I 

measure the focal length from, the front or centre of lens? 

A. S. (Greenwich). 
If the lens satisfactorily covers a 5 by 4 plate it probably 
will be fairly suitable, though the focal length is unusually 
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short. For all practical purposes you may measure the focal 
length from a point midway between the front and back com- 
ponents of the lens. This is not strictly accurate, but it is “ near 
enough” in such cases. Your degree of enlargement is two 
times, so this lens will require to be placed g inches from the 
paper and 4} inches from the negative. At this distance it is 
quite likely that you will find the lens tube cuts off the corners 


of the view of the 5 by 4 negative. This you must ascertain by 
actual trial. 


Reflex Camera. 


Can you tell me the advantage of reflex over a folding 
hand camera with rising front, reversing back, focussing 
screen, and spring focussing hood, etc. ? 


BH. T. (Wednesbury). 


The chief advantage of a reflex over the ordinary focussing- 
screen camera is that with the former one can focus the picture 
and at the same time have the plate in the camera all ready to 
make the exposure at any instant. The application of this 
advantage especially applies to moving objects, e.g., animals, 
children, boats, waves. For stationary subjects, e.g., buildings, 
ordinary landscapes without figures, etc., one can use a focus- 
sing-screen and then replace this by the plate-holder at one's 
leisure. The disadvantage of the reflex is usually some extra 
cost, weight and bulk. You are, perhaps, exaggerating things 
to say a reflex costs three times more than an ordinary hand 
camera. For there are soine forms of reflex at about the same 
cost as other ordinary form hand cameras. 


Camera Dellows Trouble. 


I find the camera bellows cuts off the edges of the negative, 
as shown in the accompanying print. Is there any remedy? 
E. J. M. (Sudbury). 
If you draw the front portion of the bellows well forward 
towards the lens, probably you will find that this gets it out 
of the way. This you can see for yourself by removing the 
focussing screen and examining the inside of the camera when 
placing the eye at the edge ot the back opening and looking 
through the lens. To keep the bellows in this forward position 
is a simple matter. To the outside of one of the folds on each 
side attach a flat loop of thin leather (e.g., bit of old kid glove), 
and then arrange a piece of thin round elastic to pass through 
this leather loop and ‘“‘hitch”’ this over the screws of the 
rising front arrangement or to any other convenient part of the 
front of the camera. 


Daylight Enlarger. 

Can you give directions for making a simple daylight 

enlarger from quarter to whole plate, using a lens of 5% in. 

focus? L. W. (Tooting). 

We can only spare space for a very brief outline, but with a 

little thought you will have no difficulty in filling up the details 
for yourself. First take note that the 54 in. lens will be 164 in. 
from the whole-plate enlargement, and half the distance, viz., 
81 in. from the quarter-plate negative. The total length of the 
box is therefore 24} in., 1.e., from negative to paper. As a 
matter of fact, you had better make this a trifle longer, and 
adjust by actual trial. The shape of the box is, of course, a 
truncated (rectangular section) pyramid, with smaller end large 
enough to hold the quarter-plate negative in a rebate, say 5 by 4 
inches, while the larger end holds the whole-plate piece of paper 
in а single back holder with draw slide. This end wil! require 
to be about 9} by 74. The apparatus can be made of millboard, 
tape, or calico, and glue; but it will be far better if made of 
4 in. wood. In any case it must be dead-blackened inside, or, 
better still, lined inside with black velvet or rough black cloth. 
It is best to load up the apparatus in the dark-room. Carry it 
out of doors; lay it on a table, with narrow end (negative) 
pointing to the zenith, z.e., directly overhead, and make the 
exposure by means of a cap (over the negative end), shaped like 
a plate-box lid. 
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A Norman 
Invasion. 

I am glad to have lived until the eighth of February, 1010, 
for on that night I witnessed a scene which I never thought 
would greet my tired old spectacles. It was that of Zhe 
McIntosh hobnobbing with an earl on his right hand and a 
baron on his left, for all the world suggesting how happy he 
could be with either, were t'other fair charmer away. To few 
photographic secretaries has it ever been given to explain to 
peers of the realm what is meant by that stirring item, “ Re- 
freshments after meetings, £24 5s. 6d." No wonder that, leaving 
the house near upon midnight, I saw a light that never was in 
Russell Square At least I thought it never was, but it may have 
been due to the acetylene flares of presidential and vice-presi- 
dential motor-cars. The news that Lord Redesdale was chosen 
president was not allowed to burst upon us all at once. The 
Earl of Crawford at the beginning of the meeting announced 
that we should find the new president a most charming man, 
and that “ kind о” prepared us like." And presently Lord Redes- 
dale himself came in. So that when the scrutineers announced 
the result of the ballot we were ready to cheer instead of only 
being able to gasp. 


“ For Ways that are Dark.’’ 

But if anyone imagined that the necessity of saying “ M‘Luds” 
would check those public-spirited and public-voiced critics who 
ure the saving salt of the Royal Photographic Society on these 
occasions, they were grievously mistaken. For two hours they 
pursued their indictment, and finally proved up to the top of the 
tripod that the R. P. S. management was deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked. They frightened one old lady 
member nearly out of her wits because, by looking only at one 
side of the balance-sheet, they persuaded themselves that the 
bankruptcy court was casting its shadows before. They darkly 
suggested that officers and council were either veritable Scrooges 
for miserliness or extravagant to the pitch of insanity—they 
were not quite sure which. And then, as a punishment, I sup- 
pose, they elected the whole rickety-rackety crew back again, 
further to expedite the ruin of the Society for another period 
of office. 

“For ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The R. P. S.-ee is peculiar." 


An Eye for Detail. 

If a writer in a prominent ladies’ paper is to be trusted, the 
seventh Scottish Photographic Salon went off with a swing—a 
swish would perhaps be a more appropriate word. Once I tried 
to cultivate a talent for descriptive reporting, but I own up 
that I am no good at all. I am hopelessly outpaced. What, 
indeed, can a mere man do by the side of the feminine genius 
who, in an article descriptive of the Salon, announces that the 
opener, Lady Tullibardine, “was wearing a black gown, with 
vest of ivory lace, under a slate.grey soutached coat, having 
collar and revers of ermine, and a mole-grey beaver hat draped 
with black velvet and enhanced with a long black plume"? 
The eye for detail misses nothing. Another lady who graced 
the opening ceremony was dressed in “ап electric-blue costume, 
with black plum beaver hat and grey squirrel furs’; yet 
another was “іп navy blue, with a seal and sable coat and а 
green velvet feathered hat." I am rather disappointed in the 
brevity of the description of another lady, who came among the 
Scottish photographers “іп brown, with rose-wreathed hat to 
match." But altogether it must have been a splendid show. 
Pictures, did you say? Were there pictures in addition to all 
that? Well, you don't want much for your money. 


Cassandra in Carmelite Street. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw's famous utterance at the last Salon ap- 
pears to have all the going-power of Charley's Aunt. I come 
across bits of it—generally the more doleful bits—in the most 
unlikely places. А certain halfpenny journal, which blushes 
nightly in London, has a column headed, “Is Photography 
Standing Still?" In the opinion of the writer, “A Fellow of 
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the Royal Photographic Society," it is evidently going back- 
wards at a smart pace. Certainly, he has no lack of straw—or 
hay—to show which way the wind blows. То begin with, there 
has been a contest for the presidency of the R.P.S., and, more- 
over, that body has suffered eighty-eight resignations during the 
year (evidently the writer does not think the 123 new members 
who have been enrolled during the same period are worth men- 
tioning, and the casual reader is left under the impression that 
the society is sinking rapid!yi. Then Mr. Shaw is laid under 
tribute. “Mr. Shaw said quite plainly that photography is 
on the decline." I do not recollect, nor can I find it reported, 
nor do I believe, that Mr. Shaw said anything of the kind. Nor 
is this all. 


Piling up the Agony. 

The same writer then goes on to quote certain foreign experts 
to show that a languid feeling has spread over photographv in 
their respective countries. Then he makes the very questionable 
statement, that since 1903 the number of amateurs has declined. 
The only weak point about that assertion is in the total absence 
of proof, the proof all being used up in the other direction. 
Finally, there are some reflections upon the health of the photo- 
graphic press, as to which it is sufficient to ask whether these 
pages show any signs of anemia. A more cross-eyed bit of 
viewing I have seldom come across. The miscellaneous frag- 
ments which have been drawn upon in order to set us a-shiver- 
ing remind me of the various ingredients—"'' eye of newt and 
toe of frog, wool of bat and tongue of dog "—which the witches 
of Macbeth threw into their caldron. 


The Magpie's Congratulations — 

To Mr. V. C. Baird upon the enlarging camera which grateful 
Dundee has bestowed upon him after twenty-five years’ work. 
May his good fortune ever enlarge with it! 

To his home secretary, Mrs. Baird, for calling herself “а 
photographer by marriage." 

To a photographic contemporary upon reaching the conclu- 
sion of a serial love-story, and getting the photographic Edwin 
and Angelina to live happily ever afterwards. 

To its readers upon standing it. 

To the legal authority who brings forward the following 
simple formula for deciding as to who is the author of a photo- 
graph: * The man who really represents or creates or gives 
effect to the idea or fancy or imagination, the man, in fact, who 
is most nearly the effective cause of the representation when 
completed." 

To the annotator who paraphrases it thus: “Тһе author is the 
man who takes the picture." 


Flowers, et cetera. 

* It would be advisable in the autochrome section at exhibi- 
tions to separate pictorial entries from those which have only a 
scientific or medical interest. I do not care to see my flower 
studies side by side with specimens of skin diseases." —Mr. J. С. 
Warburg, in a recent speech. 


The yellows of my daffodils, 
My tulips, they are mated 
With one or other of these ills, 

Acne disseminated, 


Or—what's the word?—impetigo, 
While bits of cancer-focus 

Do close beside the roses go, 
And chilblains with the crocus. 


I take a record of my grapes 
When I can only grow some, 
But close beside my picture gapes 

Eczema pustulosum. 


Worse was it when I caught a man's 
Idea of Rachel's bonnet, 

Next to the herpes vegetans 
Was where she chanced upon it. 


Her anger then upon me fixed, 
"Twas worse than adenoma, 
Because the catalogue had mixed 

Those pretty autochroma. 
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By К. Dixey. 
THE HAVEN, From the Norwich Exhibition. 
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A CHILD PORTRAIT. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


February 22, 1910. 
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By Miss Еытн L. Willis- 
This picture was also on view at the Norwich Exh 
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THE CITY ON THE HILL. By Avex. KBIGHLEY. 
From the One-man Show оу Mr. Keighley's pictures, now open at the К.Р. S., 35, Russell Square, Н.С 


March 1, 1010. 
By’ ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
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Our announcement of a few weeks ago relating to the 
forthcoming issue of a Special World Issue of THE A. P. 
AND P.N. has been received 
NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE OF with unbounded satisfaction 
“THE A. P. AND P. М.” by readers and our friends of 
the photographic trade. As 
announced, the issue will be even bigger and better than 
any previous Spring Number of Tue А. P. AND P. N.— 
and this is saying a good deal—and will probably con- 
stitute a record in size and variety of contents for any 
photographic paper. In addition to this, the fact that 
it will be specially circulated in practically every English- 
speaking part of the world will render it a unique pro- 
duction in many ways that will be of enormous value to 
advertisers at home and to photographers all over the 
world. It will be a wonderful twopennyworth. 
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Readers, who have expressed their appreciation of 
Tue A. Р. AND P. N. as the best weekly journal devoted 
to amateur photography, free from bias 
and dealing with the latest advances 
in the art of interest to every user 
of the camera, will be able to assist us in 
making known still more widely the remarkable issue 
that will appear next week. In the present copy of 
THE А. P. AND Р.М. will be found a loose supplement 
consisting of four perforated postcards each containing 
a message to a friend. Will every reader tear off at 
least one of these cards, add the name and address of 
a friend who is interested in photography, and post it 
forthwith? Не will not only be doing us a service, 
but we feel sure that his friend will greatly thank him 
for:drawing attention to the special issue of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. If any reader feels disposed to send more 
than the four postcards to friends (and we hope many 
wil) a further supply will be sent immediately on 
application, or, if a list of names and addresses of 
photographers who do not alreadv read THE А. P. AND 
P. N. is sent to us we will send postcards and specimen 
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copies to them. In any case, do not forget to order 
copies of the Special World Issue of THE A. Р. AND 
P. N. early. | 
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Simultaneously with the publication of next week’s 
great issue, an exhibition of the small folding pocket 
hand cameras which are now 
AN EXHIBITION OF so popular and so widely 
POCKET HAND CAMERAS. known will be opened at The 
“А. P." Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre. This exhibition will include all the latest 
models made by the leading firms, so that readers will 
have an opportunity of seeing in one exhibition room the 
pick of the novelties in folding hand cameras for the 
coming season. Reviews of these cameras and full 
particulars will appear in the Special Issue next week. 
In the meantime, readers should draw the attention of 
friends to this unique displav. 
e og 


The opening of Mr. Alexander Keighley's one-man 
show at the Royal Photographic Society's house, 35, 
Russell Square, W.C., on Tuesday last, 
was marked by an excellent attendance 
of friends and admirers of Mr. Keigh- 
ley's work; and at the evening function the lecture 
given by the author of the works exhibited was greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Keighlev took as his text, '' The 
Photographic Amateur,"' a subject on which he is well 
qualified to express an opinion, as it may be safelv 
stated that Mr. Keighley himself is probably one of the 
best examples of the genuine amateur we have at present 
in the ranks of pictorial photographv. Notes on Mr. 
Keighley's lecture will be given later, but in the mean- 
time his division of modern photographic workers into 
four classes is a notable one. They are briefly—the 
professional; the professional who does a certain amount 
of amateur work for exhibitions; the amateur pure and 
simple; and the dabbler or novice who has not yet made 
anv progress in the art. 


THE AMATEUR. 
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Mr. Keighley also had some pregnant remarks to 
make upon the ever-contentious subject of photography 
and art, and although he pointed out 
that the advantages of the painter over 
the pictorial photographer were not so 
overwhelming as they are sometimes 
assumed to be, he frankly admitted that the highest 
flights of art attainable by the painter might be utterly 
beyond the reach of any photographer, and consoled 
his audience with the thought that if one could not enter 
the holy of holies there was still no reason why one 
should shut oneself out of the outer courts of the temple 
of art. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND ART. 
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Something was also said оп the progress of the 
modern photographic exhibition, and Mr. Keighley 
thought that if a compari- 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS son was made between any 
AND THEIR EFFECT. recent large exhibition and 

the one immediately рге- 

ceding it, little-advance could be detected, but com- 
pared with the same exhibition of, say, ten years ago, 
very marked progress indeed would be observable. 
The improvements were on the lines of technique, taste, 
and artistic feeling. The effect has been far-reaching, 
for the exhibitions promoted by photographic societies 
have undoubtedly had beneficial results on public taste. 
International exhibitions have done much to foster both 
pictorial and fraternal feeling among photographers of 
all nations and languages. Photography has been the 
new Esperanto, the universally understood language in 
which photographers have conveyed their thoughts and 


impressions to one another. 
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A meeting to consider the formation of a federation of 
photographic survey and record societies will be held 
at the Royal Photographic 

PROGRESS IN Society’s house, 35, Russell 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY. Square, on Wednesday, March 
2nd. The great good that the 

numerous record and survey societies are doing in this 
country is gradually receiving recognition, and the fact 
that these societies include a great number of active and 
interested workers who use the camera in an intelligent 
manner must not be overlooked. The proposed federa- 
tion is, therefore, a move in the right direction, as it 
will possibly enable information as to the best methods 
of survey work in this country to be collated and dealt 
with in a more systematic way. Incidentally, the enor- 
mous amount of documentary matter issued by record 
societies will have an opportunity of being classified, 
and the formation of further societies in districts not 
yet dealt with will be encouraged. Many other matters 
referring to this important branch of photographic work 
will probably be discussed, and all interested should 
endeavour to be present. The meeting will be at 8 
p.m., and it is hoped that Mr. J. С. S. Mummery, 
A.R.LB.A., F.R.P.S., will be able to take the chair. 
Interest in photographic survey and record is well indi- 
cated bv the entries received in the fortnightly record 
and survey competition instituted by this paper. Our 
readers! attention is again drawn to this A. P. AND 
P.N. competition, a coupon for which appears in the 
current issue. A fortnightly prize of half-a-guinea's 
worth of photographic materials is offered for the 
best record print sent in, not smaller than half-plate 


size. 
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An extremely ingenious method of making a colour- 
screen for a screen plate for direct colour photography 
is described in connection with a 
THE LATEST COLOUR: patent just taken out by Spath, of 
SCREEN PLATE. Steglitz. A gelatine film is sensi- 
tised with bichromate and exposed 
under a black and white screen something like a chess- 
board, with numerous very small squares. It is then 
treated with a solution containing a blue and an orange 
dye, of such character that one is absorbed by the 
unexposed gelatine, the other is taken up by the exposed 
parts. The film is desensitised by washing, and then 
resensitised and exposed under a similar screen, but this 
time placed at an angle of 45 deg. to the first position, 
washed, and treated with a solution of a yellow dye. The 
positions of the squares in the exposure screen are so 
arranged that this time a certain part of the blue squares 
now become green through the action of the yellow dye 
on the exposed patches. Thus a screen is prepared wit 
orange, green, and blue patches, which can be used 
similarly to the various screens now employed for direct 
colour photography. It remains to be seen whether the 
process will work out well in practice, but in theory it 
is certainly remarkably neat. 
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When preparing concentrated developers, one is 
frequently recommended to employ anhydrous sodium 
sulphite and sodium carbonate, inasmuch 
PURITY ІМ as “anhydrous " salts contain no water 
CHEMICALS. of crystallisation, and therefore a certain 
weight of them is equivalent to a very 
much larger weight of the crystals. Thus one ounce 
of anhydrous sodium sulphite is equivalent to two ounces 
of crystals, and the former is obviously more suitable 
for preparing a concentrated solution or a “ powder ”’ 
developer. The actual efficiency of any chemical, how- 
ever, depends on its degree of purity, and it was recently 
stated in a contemporary that the best anhydrous sul- 
phite contained only about 55 per cent. of actual sulphite, 
hence its use was questionable. It appears now that 
a purity of 9o to 95 per cent. is possible, and one of the 
well-known Continental chemical manufacturing firms 
goes so far as to guarantee the 9o per cent. Developers 
depend so much for their performance upon the purity 
of the chemicals with which they are made, that this 
question of anhydrous sulphite is an important one, and 
it is satisfactory to know that so high a degree of purity 
is possible. 
——— E A 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 

The “World” issue of THE А.Р. AND Р.М. published next 
week. Every member of every photographic society should get 
а сору. А unique production in photographic journalism. 

Record and survey work. How can we co-operate with other 
кое in neighbouring districts with a view to covering the 

е 

What can we do as a society to make record and survey work 
attractive? 

What is the best way of systematising the records? Should 
the society retain the local records, or should the local autho- 
rities and the librarian be moved to find a place for them? 

While upon this subject, can the local authorities be induced 
to assist rate-paying photographers in other ways? Is there a 
collection of photo-technical books in the free library? 

With the brightening colours of the spring, interest in colour 
photography will be renewed. Hold a meeting at which several 
members would consent to tell of their experiences with the 
autochrome and “ Thames" plates. 

Remember the beginners, who are in evidence just now. An 
elementary evening is in order. 
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ITH no foliage 
on the trees, 
and weather 
wet or cold, 

the amateur invariably de- 
votes some attention to 
still - life photography, 
picture copying, and indoor 
work of this kind. But 
the difficulties of lighting, 
exposure and many other 
things are met with, and 
success is not always ехрегі- 
enced. Indoor photography is 
at any time on a totally different 
basis from field and outdoor work, 
and no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down regarding exposure. 

There is little doubt that, where it 
is possible to arrange it, artificial 
light is the most desirable for the 
photography of small objects, such 
as flowers, bric-a-brac, sketches, and 

( зо оп. Where sufficient light сап 
be obtained for the purpose, it is possible to gain very 
much more information regarding exposure, and so to 
waste fewer plates. Much will depend, however, on the 
size of the work undertaken. But it will be generally 
found that, although artificial light is so much behind 
daylight in the ordinary way, the case 1s quite altered 
when we use orthochromatic plates, which are, of 
course, specially sensitised for the very rays of light in 
which most artificial illuminants are particularly rich. 

The Still-life Studio. 

Where small subjects are to be taken, such as groups 
of flowers, small pictures, fruit, and similar subjects, a 
little still-life ‘‘ studio ’’ can easily be fitted up in апу 
room, and it will be found most useful, as we shall soon 
become familiar with the work done in it. By °“ studio "' 
is meant an arrangement of a table, with a screen or 
other support immediately behind it to serve as a back- 
ground—over which various draperies, or continuous 
“cartoon,” or plain wall-paper, can be arranged with 
ease—and the necessary means of illumination. The 
continuous paper background is specially advised for 
flower studies, as any colour can be used to suit the 
subject, and the background can be continued without 
break into the foreground. 

If daylight is to be the illuminant, then the table 
should be as near to a window as possible, so that the 
light falls on the object, which is so arranged that its 
background is almost at right angles to the window. A 
reflector is obviously necessary in this case. 

Artificial light is often more convenient, as we can 
illuminate the subject from either side, evenly or not, as 
may be desired; and of all forms of artificial light the 
electric lamp is the most convenient and practical. 
With a hanging electric lamp each side of the table, the 
height of which can be regulated, and the position 
varied, it is possible to get every imaginable kind of 
lighting, and to accentuate contrasts or throw objects 
into relief. The metal filament lamps made with 
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tungsten can now be obtained of quite high candle- 
power, and their light is very actinic for all photographic 
purposes. 

Failing electric light, incandescent gas is a very good 
illuminant, and exposures are by no means long when 
working with orthochromatic plates. As an example: 
Copying black-and-white matter same size, Imperial 
S.S. plate; stop, F/11; 4 min. exposure was ample 
with one incandescent gas burner illuminating the sub- 
ject as closely as possible. With two burners—one 
each side of the subject—the exposure was halved. 

An advantage of using daylight is that the yellow 
screen can be dispensed with by covering the window 
with a pale yellow fabric, such as canary-coloured thin 
muslin; white muslin can easily be dyed yellow by steep- 
ing it in a solution of a grain of naphthol yellow to each 
ounce of warm water. New muslin should be washed 
first, in order to remove the dressing. With a window 
so covered, cne obtains a good soft illumination, well 
diffused, and giving good colour values with most 
orthochromatic plates. 

Where Still-life Work Fails. 

What is the reason for so many still-life pictures 
being hopelessly harsh and artificial-looking? It is 
generally thought to be under-exposure, or hard light- 
ing, etc. 

Though not for one moment suggesting the colour- 
sensitive plate as a panacea for all photographic woes, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the most frequent cause is 
the absence of a fully panchromatic plate. Take the 
case of a fruit or flower study. Most usually there are 
some deep reds, browns, or olive greens in the subject. 
No plate will record all these tints and tones properly 
which is not red-sensitive. We are told that ‘‘ it is 
merely a matter of exposure °’! But give sufficient ex- 
posure for the red to be properly recorded, and the other 
tones will be certainly wrong, and the gradation of the 
picture upset. The backed panchromatic plate, and a 
suitable screen in conjunction with it, is the key to 
success when copying pictures or photographing fruit, 
flowers, old china, and other many-coloured objects. 


BacKground Essential. 

What 15 the raison d’étre of the background? In the 
improvised still-life ** studio” it is very often used to hide 
the part of the room behind! But a little difficulty that 
often crops up when the continuous paper background 
and foreground is not used, and a piece of drapery hung 
on a screen placed at the end of the table, with the objects 
in front of it, the hard line dividing table-cover and back- 
ground 15 very obtrusive. This can be avoided by 
having a sufficiently long table, with the draped screen 
at one end and the object in the middle, or at the end 
near the camera; the demarcation line between screen 
and table will then be so much out of focus as to be 
practically invisible. 


Many pictorial photographers make the cardinal error 
of choosing the colour of a background to harmonise 
with the colours of the subject. But except in a few 
cases, the eye of the plate is quite different from the 
human eyes; we are rendering the subject in mono- 
chrome, and the relation of colours between subject and 
background should be regulated solely by their photo- 
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graphic actinism. This is a point well worth bearing in 
mind. 
Development and a Developer. 

When dealing with indoor photography, where 
shadows are apt to be hard and lacking in detail, a de- 
veloper is wanted that will give a well-gradated picture 
with sufficient contrast but the maximum amount of 
shadow detail. The maxim, ‘‘ Expose for the shadows 
and the high-lights will take care of themselves,’’ is not 
always successful. It is as well to try and effect a com- 
promise in exposure and to see that the middle tones 
are well cared for. But much depends on the subject; 
thus in some cases the only way in which we can obtain 
the effect of relief in the picture is to have the light un- 
balanced—more on one side than the other—so as to 
throw plenty of shadow on the “ой” side. In the 
majority of cases, however, we want detail, and detail is 
just the one thing difficult to get in the shadows without 
getting dense and unprintable high-lights when working 
with artificial light, and particularly with orthochromatic 
plates. It has been amply proved that photographs 
taken through a yellow screen have a natural tendency 
towards harshness, unless very full exposure is given. 

Pyro-metol is an excellent developer for the kind of 
work, and a reliable formula is as follows :— 


THE CHEMICALLY PURE MOUNTANT. 


The maculation of prints is doubtless more 
frequently due to the mountant than to chemical 
impurities in the mount itself, and it may be 
useful to remark that wheat starch stands alone as an adhesive 
easily obtainable in a thoroughly reliable condition of purity. 
No chemicals are used in the extraction of wheat starch, 
and being officinal, wheat starch is obtainable in a reliable 
condition from pharmaceutical chemists, or at the Apothe- 
сагіе Hall, Water Lane, London, E.C. Further, the pur. 
chaser can easily himself apply the test prescribed in the 
Pharmacopoeia, this being as follows:—' When rubbed іп 
А Wedgwood mortar with a little cold distilled water, it 15 
neither acid nor alkaline to test paper, and the filtered liquid 
does not become blue on the addition of tincture of iodine." The 
security afforded by the use of pure and sterile starch paste 
was much insisted upon some years ago, both in this country 
and on the Continent. The following are the instructions for 
the preparation of the paste: virtually the instructions emanat- 
ing from the Royal Technical High School of Berlin. In a 
clean, non-absorbent jar, or porcelain jar, rub down or mix 
20 grammes of the starch with 180 millimetres (approximately 
cubic centimetres or grammes) of water. Break down and stir 
well with a glass rod, and now place the jar in a saucepan of 
water kept boiling, the stirring being maintained until a smooth 
and homogeneous paste results. 

It need scarcely be said that this paste must be freshly made, 
‘but those who wish to add a preservative and keep the paste 
for days, weeks or months should realise that no preservative 
is in all respects ideal, the least objectionable system of pre- 
servation being, perhaps, the use of a cold saturated solution of 
boracic acid instead of water. 


A CONCENTRATED ACETONE DEVELOPER. 
Metoquinone is very soluble in acetone, and hence it is 
possible to prepare with the two a concentrated developer, 
which is particularly suited to the development of snapshots, 
landscape negatives, etc. The following is the formula : — 


Water ............ ОТ ЕЕ 7 02. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite .................... 14 oz. 
Acetone анаа i таты алалауға атын» I 02. 20 Minims 
Metoquinone ................. 154 gr. 


Тһе metoquinone is dissolved in the water, which should be 
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AP VEO: ынаны pm 40 grs. 
МЕО ооо оа е Еки 35 » 
Potassium metabisulphite ............ 9o ,, 
Potassium bromide .................... IO ,, 
Water ...... rU I2 OZ. 

B.—Sodium carbonate (cryst.) .......... I$ oz 
Water оси ыы банды Ур 12:5; 


Equal parts of A and В аге mixed, and an equal 
quantity of water added. The developer is best used 
at a temperature of about 60 deg. Fahr. When the 
negative is fairly well developed, it will be found a good 
plan—should the shadows appear too transparent—to 
fill the dish right up with water and let the plate 
‘“ soak ’’ for some time. Where shadow detail is very 
difficult to obtain satisfactorily, we may dodge the difh- 
culty by over-exposing, carrying the development not 
too far, and finally intensifying, increasing the contrast 
when necessary by a short treatment, before intensifica- 
tion, with the hypo-ferricyanide reducer. Rodinal, azol 
and victol are also good developers for indoor still-life 
subjects. These developers produce negatives of great 
delicacy and freedom from hardness. They should be 


used in a solution of 1 in 60. Development should be 
continued until full density is secured. 


warmed to about 100 deg. Fahr., and the sul- 
phite and acetone are then added. 

To prepare a developer of 
strength, take 
Concentrated solution 
Water 


the normal 


I part 
2 to 3 parts 


DEVELOPED P.O.P. WITH PURE WHITES. 


A formula for a developer for slightly printed gelatino- 
chloride papers, which preserves the purity of the whites in 
the prints, 18 given by Lecrenier in the Bulletin of the Belgian 
Photographic Association. A concentrated stock solution 15 
prepared as follows :— 


““.........“ееееевееееесвеееееевееотеоеотевоеееееее 


Distilled, Water sore ауаны иланы тіл қ» 3% oz. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ............................... Зо gr. 
МЕеГОГ «ise ылы ық аа та оран орына дыр еды» 16 gr. 
Citti Acid қаса ынана ана a ЫДЫ 160 gr. 
Асепс аса Mese ЛТ ОЛА КЛ 320 minims. 
For use, mix the following :— 
Distilled water onere Dra ыы е» 2% oz. 
Five per cent. gelatine solution ..................... 74 drams 
2524 SOLUTION: CEES OSSD Fea SU AAAS $ drams. 
Two per cent. silver nitrate solution ............... 2 drams. 


The amount of stock solution and silver nitrate solution may 
be increased or diminished with varying results as regards the 
quality of the image. The developed print may be simply fixed 
or placed in a combined toning and fixing solution. 


BATHED PANCHROMATIC PLATES. 


A modification of a formula originally suggested by Valenta 
for colour.sensitising plates for the whole spectrum is given by 


Professor Namias in a recent article on orthochromatism. The 
bathing solution is as follows : — 
БІПУЕ violet: оао дылы атыр ба ам атылыс АА doe nin 3 Er. 
Erythrosine жагана б залдары алын ыдыра йд 14 gr. 
Pure alcohol (05 per cent.) .............................. 34 oz. 
Distilled. Water ндағы мама velie ныр uasa Quo Vus 34 oz 


For use, Prof. Namias takes 2 drachms of this solution, half a 
drachm of ammonia and 14 oz. of distilled water. Plates of 
medium rapidity are bathed for three minutes, then washed for 
three minutes, and dried rapidly in a warm and completely dark 
room. 
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E HIS name is 
ү чч. | given to those 
Sa very small more 
| or less circular clear 
spots which so Іге- 
quently are present on 
our negatives. They 
may happen to fall 

r on any part of it, but 
we naturally notice them most when they occur in the more 
dense parts. It is here also that there is most need of getting 
rid of them. They are caused by tiny particles of dust cling- 
ing to the film and blocking out the light at this part at the 
moment of exposure, so that on development they show as 
light (pale yellow) spots, but when the plate is fixed they 
appear as clear-glass spots. They may also be caused by 
dust particles finding their way to the film surface after 
exposure and before development. The first named case is, 
however, the chief cause. Тһе remedy is to do all in one's 
power to prevent dust particles finding their way to the film. 

In the first place, the inside of the camera should be wiped 
out at frequent intervals, care being taken to get well into 
the folds and corners of the bellows. An old bit of linen 
rag that has been frequently washed is the best thing to use, 
and this should in one corner be just very slightly dampened 
by а half-and-half mixture of water and glycerine. The 
glycerine gives the rag a trace of stickiness which licks up 
the dust. This corner is used first, and then followed by a 
rub with one of the dry corners. The plate sheaths require 
well brushing with a short stiff (hog-hair) brush, and simi- 
larly all grooves in the double-backs or plate-holders require 
clearing out. Never арріу oil, glycerine, vaseline, or any 
other wet thing to any woodwork of a camera or fittings. If 
a sliding part works too stiffly, rub it well with the lead part 
of a pencil, а“ B" or '* H B" being suitable in hardness. 


Precautions Against Pinhole Spots. 

(1) Clean out the inside of the camera and plate-holders 
(sheaths). (2) Dust the surface of the film of the plate 
before it goes into the plate-holder, with a soft wide camel’s- 
hair brush which is kept for this purpose only, and when not 
in use is kept dust-free by being wrapped up in tissue-paper 
or in a cardboard box. (3) Dust the surface of the plate 
before it is put in the developing dish. (4) Swab the surface 
of the plate with a tuft of cotton-wool when it is in the 
developer. Some workers object to the use of a dusting- 
brush for (2) and (3), saying that the brush is likely to carry 
dust to the film as well as away from it. 

When loading plates into the holder it is not a bad plan 
to hold the opposite edges of the plate vertically by the middle 
finger and thumb, and give the edge of the plate a sharp 
light tap or two on the table, and so dislodge dust particles. 

It may be said, however, that the plates as they come to 
us from the makers are practically dust-free, as a rule; but 
the real time of trouble is when the plate is either in the 
dark slide or while uncovered in the camera. Keeping the 
inside of the camera frequently dusted out is our best course. 

Some writers have recommended that the plate be held in 
а horizontal position, and a sharp puff of breath directed 
along its surface. This is not advisable, because of the con- 
siderable risk of also blowing fine particles of moisture 
(saliva) on to the film, which would only be removing one 
evil and replacing it by perhaps a greater. 

Removal of Pinholes on the Negative. 

This naturally consists of adding a small quantity of pig- 
ment so as to match as nearly as possible the surrounding 
parts. As to the pigment, ordinary water-colours, e.g., 
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lamo-black tempered with a little yellow ochre, in 
the case of a pyro developed and stained negative, 
wil meet the case. If a trace of gum arabic be 
added to the water, it will be found to aid working. 
Without the addition of the gum one sometimes 
finds it difficult to prevent the colour forming a dark ring 
round the pinhole spot—if it be at all large—and leaving 
a clear part in the middle of the spot. This is more 
particularly the case when dealing with a pinhole which 
has not been caused by dust, but is due to a defect in the 
coating of the plate, and leaving this particular bit of glass 
uncovered bv any gelatine. This may perhaps arise in the 
case of an air-bell in the liquid gelatine emulsion. 

І. Brush.—This should be a nicely pointed '' No. 1 
camel's-hair." The beginner's usual fault is to load the 
brush with too much pigment and to use it too wet. The 
brush should be nearly dry, and only the tip charged, and 
placed by one light dab on the spot, and then left. Niggling 
will result in messy work. 

2. Mapping-pen.—A very fine mapping-pen may be used, 
either with water-colour or Indian ink, rubbed up rather 
stiff with a drop of gum-water. 

3. А stout bristle may be stuck to the end of a wooden pen- 
holder with a °“ blob " of sealing-wax. Тһе end of the 
bristle is cut “ skew,” so as to yield an elliptic section. With 
the tip of this one may convey from the palette to the film 
either a small or comparatively large drop of the pigment, 
according to the angle at which the bristle is used. 


А Gum Arabic Tip. 

A hitherto unpublished tip is here worth mentioning. In 
my own practice 1 use ordinary moist water-colours in the 
small porcelain rectangular pans. One such pan, which 
formerly contained a few dried-up fragments of Chinese 
white, was carefully cleaned out,and then packed with 
selected °“ tears " of gum arabic. А drop or two of water 
was run in amongst the fragments and allowed to dry. This 
fixed the fragments together, and also held them in the little 
pan. It is now but the work of a moment to moisten a 
brush with water and rub it for half a minute or so on the 
gum, and thus get just enough for one's working needs at 
the time. This plan is vastly more convenient than using 
the gum solution from a bottle. Moreover, it gets over the 
familiar trouble of gum solutions turning sour and mouldy. 

One may add that there is on the market a pigment pre- 
paration known as “ Vanguard Photopake,”’ which is excel- 
lent, and is conveniently put up in a small bottle. 


Small Pinholes. 


The very small pinholes may be ignored for all purposes 
except enlarging or lantern slide making, as they will not 
show to any material extent in contact prints. If rough 
paper be used for enlarging, the very small pinholes may be 
ignored. If rough paper be used for contact printing, the 
larger ones are not likely to show except where they occur in 
the middle of a dense patch. 


Pencil Spotting. 

When a negative is required for enlarging, it is easier to 
get rid of pinholes in the shadow portions—where the con- 
trast between the clear pinhole and surrounding thin part is 
not very great—by means of a retouching pencil than by 
brush and colour. The film is prepared in the usual way by 
rubbing it with a drop of retouching medium and fluffless 
rag, and then dotting the pinhole with a retouching pencil. 
If there are many very small pinholes, the best plan is to 
put the enlarged image slightly out of focus, when the pin- 
holes become practically unnoticeable, and so negligible. 


—— — 


T пірім,” said Whistler, 


'" when the factory 

chimneys become 

| campanile, Nature 
\ talks to the Artist alone,’’ and 
this he proved by producing 


some of the most magnificent pictures 
of all time. Тһе harsh blatancy and 
insistent detail of the noonday summer 
sun are not for one moment to be com- 
pared with the mystery, the glamour, the soft, seductive 
charm of almost everything at night, from the white 
road, with its setting of large, undefined trees, to the 
city square, with its colour and blaze. 
Night in the Country. 

The first class of subjects has received slight atten- 
tion, for hitherto night photography has concerned itself 
with street lamps and street lamps alone. Night photo- 
graphers seem to have revelled merely in the novelty of 
night work, to have confined their interest to the vices 
and virtues of green-glass plates, prevention of halation, 
and such-like scientific minutiae. This is all well, all as 
it should be perhaps, but, beyond the fact that we must 
worship at the shrine of science before proceeding to 
the high altar of art, it has little or nothing to do with 
the artist’s appreciation of the most fascinating period 
of the twenty-four hours. It is simply a cold, calculat- 
ing, scientific surmounting of technical difficulties. Nor 
do we want street lamps. 

Some may be attracted by wet nights, lamp reflec- 
tions, naked lights, dnd posed hansoms; but let us seek 
the solitude of the plain, the awe of the hills, the mys- 
tery of river and road. These are things worthy of con- 
templation, and doubly worthy at night, when they may 
be viewed, as someone says, through the open aperture 
of fancy. 

| The Shortcomings of Night Exposures. 

Then there is another objection. Why take photo- 
graphs at night at all? Let us be artists of the night, 
but why expose plates at night for merely scientific en- 
joyment? I venture to suggest that this self-imposed 
necessity has been the reason of all the street-lamp 
trouble. Photographers know they cannot obtain im- 
pressions of the countryside at night by night exposures, 
so they rush to the region of artificial light and give 
vent to their enthusiasm there. 

True Night Work. 

Photographers should study the night and its 
aspects; they should note its subtle effects, roughly 
jotting down some of its elusive charm (assuming that 
to be possible); but to assert that we, as photographers, 
must carry our cameras and impedimenta into the dark- 
robed night is as grotesque as my simile, and quite as 
unreasonable as raising objection to Whistler's noc- 
turnes because they were not necessarily painted at 
night. To deny the truth and beauty of ©“ Battersea 
Bridge '' because Whistler was not imprisoned on a 
moored barge all night at the exact spot while he painted 
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it, will strike most thinking people as inconsequent and 
absurd—yet these same people will frequently declaim 
against a similar “© modus " from a photographic point 
of view. 

I do not wish to intrude unnecessarily into the region of 
photographic politics, but I hold that forbidding or dis- 
couraging the process of producing night pictures from 
daylight exposures is a direct and unconditional con- 
cession to useless pedantry. Moreover, it narrows the 
scope of the photographer in a most unwarrantable 
manner, and that is not as it should be; it does not make 
for progress. Photography we claim to be an artistic 
medium, and the only way we can justify that claim is, 
not to lessen photography's limitations, but to use them 
to the utmost and in every conceivable way. 


The Work must be Pure Photography. 

In these days, when pictorial photography is asserting 
itself, foreign media must not be relied upon in pro- 
ducing our pictures. Directly the aid of pen and pencil 
Is invoked we admit the narrowness and inadequacy of 
our medium, thereby conceding the continual criticism 
from outside, that photography is incapable of grappling 
with the finer themes in art. ‘‘ Faking,” then, must 
not enter into the production of pictures, for photo- 
graphy has a scientific and chemical basis, and it is on 
this basis prints are made, having a certain distinction 
and embodying those winning characteristics of photo- 
graphy which it is our duty to safeguard and our 
pleasure to enjoy. 

You will think perhaps that there is now no escape. 
I have not called upon ‘‘ faking " for help, but rather 
have I kicked it unceremoniously downstairs; photo- 
graphy at night is taboo, so where on earth is the outlet? 


Doctrine of the Buffalo School. 

The-outlet is none other than that eminently sane and 
sensible doctrine of the Buffalo pictorialists : ** Correct 
exposure must vary according to the aims of the photo- 
grapher—the term ‘ correct ' always having reference to 
circumstances." In other words, that exposure neces- 
sary for the particular motive one wishes to produce. 


Its Scope and the Old Objections. 

With this manifesto in view, no photographer has any 
business to say that a particular effect is the product of 
an over-exposed plate, for in doing so he immediately 
admits the method of production is to him more im- 
portant than the ultimate picture, and that his powers 
of criticism are limited merely to the parrot-like cry con- 
cerning conventional exposure. 

Let us hope, however, that these modes of expression 
are merely mistakes of the past and unfortunate echoes 
of the old days when a photograph showing a scintilla 
of shadow detail or any attempt at tone rendering was 
stigmatised as flat or under-exposed. In those days the 
so-called crisp, sparkling print—preferably with a sky 
of unblemished blankness—was the apotheosis of photo- 
graphic expression, instead of, as it is now, the personi- 
fication of photographic sin ! 
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But what а huge field of photography is opened up by 
а proper application of this ‘‘ correct-exposure ° doc- 
trine! Subjects hitherto unattainable by, and impres- 
sions inexpressible in, legitimate photography are now 
within the scope of everyone capable of artistic expres- 
sion. Give what was hitherto known as over-exposure 
to a daylight subject, and we have softened our grada- 
tion into an impression of the night’s elusive mystery. 
Print to a proper depth from a '' correctly ’’ exposed 
negative (having regard to '' the particular motive one 
wishes to produce ”), and we have shortened our scale 
and increased our contrast in such a manner as to pro- 
duce an impression of (say) some charming silhouette 
seen during a night walk in the country. 

The One Danger. 

There is one danger to this doctrine: it is liable to be 
abused by the unthinking and violated by the unimagina- 
tive. Some people will no doubt get an idea that the 
mere automatic over-printing of any daylight negative 
will, ipso facto, produce an excellent nocturne. Granted. 
But I would point out that it needs a man of discrimina- 
tion to discover when his accident has been a success; 
and as for the rest—well, they must be relegated to the 
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Mr. Ке меу “ Опе-Мап” Show opened last Tuesday at 
Several of the pictures are reproduced in this issue. 


By ANTONY GUEST. и 


artistic photography, Mr. Alexander Keighley’s 

show at the Royal Photographic Society’s 
Gallery, 35, Russell Square, is certain to arouse wide- 
spread appreciation. A visit has impressed me with a 
sense of the pervading earnestness of purpose and 
devoted perseverance. Here are no hasty prints with 
chance effects, and no attempt at daring surprises. 

Evidences of thought and good workmanship are 
present throughout, and the primary object of indi- 
vidual expression is very manifest. The camera takes 
a secondary rôle, the consistent intention being that 
the work should represent the artist rather than the 
instrument. 

I don’t know how many years it is since “ The White 
Sail " proved Mr. Keighley's exceptional power by its 
decorative lines, delicate aerial perspective, and subtle 
treatment of light, but time cannot diminish its charm, 
and it now has the additional interest of an early effort 
of much potency towards the establishment of photo- 
graphy as an art. 


OMPRISING as it does many of the pictures 
that have been most helpful to pioneer work in 


Poetic Expression. 

In admiring this and other old favourites, I trust that 
the lesson they convey will not be overlooked. It is 
instructive to observe the methods by which Mr. 
Keighley has given expression to his poetical outlook on 
nature, and I think the work in which this is most simply 
and forcibly explained is ‘‘ The House in the Wood,” 
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class that delight in wafer moons, lightning and lamp- 
black. Unfortunately we cannot cater for these people, 
for, as Ruskin says, ‘‘ They are but the blunt and the 
low faculties of our nature which can be addressed 
through lamp-black and lightening.’’ 


Careful Study Needed. 

Proper observation is a fundamental principle of art, 
and, given that, there is no reason why the method sug- 
gested should prevent a truthful statement of the 
‘* motive one wishes to produce.’”’ 


Advantages. 

In this way, then, we can go quit of bag and tripod 
and drink in the beauties of the night; we can watch the 
harvest moon rise over rickyard, silent after the day's 
toil; we can stand on the bridge, lean on the parapet and 
watch the moonlit water whirl its way past barge and 
bank to the distant dull-roaring weir. These are the 
charms of night. Let us reincarnate our impressions of 
them in proper prints from '' correctly ° exposed plates 


and be happy with the thought that we have seen and 
recorded, let us hope, a poetic impression of real night— 
not a scientific registration of electrical triumphs. 


AD 


ED {\ А 


for here it is easy to see how the bold modelling of the 
nearest tree not only makes it a strong point of em- 
phasis, but helps to throw back the rest of the scene 
in a graduated perspective of atmosphere, until we come 
to the extreme tenderness of the far distance. 

This work, in addition to the arresting interest of the 
subject, contains the fundamentals of the method, but 
it is one that lends itself to much more imaginative 
development, as is seen in those two fascinating works 
which hang close together, '' The Vineyard " and “А 
Spring Pastoral." In these the method is enriched by 
the introduction of a decorative quality shown in the 
curved lines of overhanging branches, which form a 
natural framework for the main themes, and in the effect 
of sparkling sunlight which outlines the figure and the 
sheep. How closely the light is studied may be judged 
by the dainty hawthorn softly suggested in ‘‘ A Spring 
Pastoral." The blossom would be brilliantly white if 
it were near at hand, but in the middle distance its light 
is necessarily overpowered by that on the foreground 
sheep. 

Though I think that Mr. Keighley’s imaginative per- 
ception has fullest scope in pastoral scenes, there are 
several excellent pictures in which the human figure 
takes a leading place. 

That striking composition, ‘‘ The Bridge," with the 
people ascending the steps, is well remembered. It is 
an impressive work, but I have always thought that the 
figures to the left should be subdued to throw, the 
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emphasis on the one in the centre. “Тһе Sail 
Menders ” will also be fresh in the memory of visitors, 
who will be glad to renew acquaintance with its sun- 
light and shadow and well-placed group of men absorbed 
in their work. We seem to feel the lazy heat, and yet 
perhaps the most distant stream of sunlight is a little 
too vivid for aerial perspective. *'' The Harvest of the 
Hillside ’’ has the atmosphere of early morning with 
clearing mist, and it will be noticed how pictorial em- 
phasis is placed on the ox, and how movement is im- 
parted to the figures. 
Individual Qualities. 

A one-man show 15 always a trying ordeal, on account 
of its accentuation not so much of faults generally as 
of the besetting weakness. But what at first seems a 
fault may on more intimate acquaintance prove to be a 
valuable individual quality. Thus a hasty observer of 
Mr. Keighley's work might complain of a general im- 
pression of softness and want of grip. But any one 
who went away with that idea would have gathered a 
very incomplete conception of the work. 

These sympathetic translations of nature grow on 
one, and then it is recognised that 
their refinement of tone represents a 
determined and vigorous attempt to THE 
arrive at some of the tenderness and 
poetry which belong to nature her- 
self. They forcibly indicate the 
artist's outlook, not as a weakness, 
but as a necessary quality of one who 
looks beyond the surface to the 
spirit of his subject, and finds it 
rather in the play and gradations of 
light and in the mysteries of atmo- 
sphere than in the outlines and 


This, indeed, marks the difference 1. 
between the artistic and the mechani- 
cal treatment of photography. The 
one pictures the conditions and influ- 
ences under which the objects are seen, the other the 
objects themselves. Mr. Keighley always sees them 
under interesting conditions, for the conditions of 
nature always are interesting, whether in the soft 
twilight that intensifies the romance of ‘‘ The City on 
the Hill ’’ (see page 193), causing us to feel that we are 
not only seeing it over a distance of space, but across 
a gulf of time; or in the gentle sunlight that falls on 
** The Sheepfold ” (see page 215), and helps to convey 
the gracious expression of an English summer evening 
in a rural scene. 

It is this power of getting at the underlying meaning 
of his subjects that has given Mr. Keighley's work its 
distinction. He has shown that it is the things that 
the instrument does not see that count. The pictures 
reproduced in the present number help to exemplify 
these points. 

The camera knows nothing of the ages through which 
the towers of the Italian hill cities have stood out against 
the sunset, nothing of their ancient splendours or gallant 
episodes, yet this print induces a mood and seems to 
summarise what has gone before. 

From the purelv decorative standpoint I do not think 
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the picture a success. A large portion of it, until we 
come to the softly emphasised points in the distance, 
seems uninteresting. But, whatever the faults, the 
spirit is present, and that invaluable quality would re- 
deem greater errors. 

Importance of Light. 

‘“ The Sheepfold’’ is very differently designed, for 
here we have emphasis and interest correctly concen- 
trated in the very part that is bare in the other work, 
and a pleasing sense of rightness and ease is thus intro- 
duced. It will be observed that the sheep are not very 
industriously defined, and the reason for this is worth 
considering. ‘They, іп fact, did not constitute Мг. 
Keighlev's main interest in the theme, despite their con- 
spicuous position. His zeal was stirred by the effect 
of light, and this, therefore, is the point on which the 
picture ought to be judged. If the slight difference in 
tone between the sunlight on the backs of the sheep 
and the light in the skv were incorrect, the whole thing 
would be flat and artificial, the sense of distance and 
atmosphere would be lost, and the sheep would not come 
forward in front of the trees and hedge. Other points 
to note are the soft texture of the 
natural covering of the animals, 
simplification of the 
shadowed foliage, so that interest 
mav not be distracted from the 
central idea. 

In ‘‘ Poplars ”” (see page 194) the 
decorative intention is more pro- 
nounced, the contrast of the main 
lines being bold and telling, but 
the sentiment finds expression in 
a suggestion of the beauty and 
mvsterv of nature's handiwork, in a 
sense of design underlying her bold 
masses, graceful lines, and. dainty 
elaboration. The light is again of 
much importance, the fine cloud- 
form with its soft illumination 
serving as a foil to throw the shaded pool into poetical 
obscurity. The restraint shown in dealing with 
the reflected light in this pool is one of the evi- 
dences of alert observation and judgment. There 
were no slight difficulties of aerial perspective to be over- 
come, as well as the dangers of a clashing high-light. 

In “Тһе Olive Grove "' (see page 203) is rendered а 
very dainty effect, a scene full of the colour and heat of 
late afternoon, with sunlight pervading transparent 
foliage and gleaming lights and shadows everywhere. 
The trouble, of course, was to retain these qualities 
and vet to employ so much generalisation as would over- 
come the specklv character that belongs to such a scene, 
and so adapt it to pictorial composition. Over- 
insistence either way would be fatal, and therefore it 
became necessarv to choose a happy middle course. 
The lines of the composition are very graceful, with the 
distance opening up as it were through a natural 
proscenium, and the living objects at the point of focus. 
But the artistic test was in holding the balance men- 
tioned, and the delicate discrimination with which this 
is accomplished constitutes the main lesson of the 
picture. 


lar Jd ^. 
— — Xi — ————— 


The annual smoking concert of the house of Fallowfield was 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on the 17th ult., with Mr. F. 
W. Hindley in the chair, who was supported by Mr. Duncan 
Hindley. This is always one of the most successful events of 
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the year, and this years function was no exception. The 
spacious Crown Room was crowded with a most appreciative 
audience composed of the staff and their friends, dealers, manu- 
facturers, and the press. 
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HAVE read various articles 

in the photographic press 

on the above subject for a 

considerable time past with 

much interest, and have 
come to the conclusion that the 
majority of them impart to the 
reader methods by means of 
which he may attain his ends, 
but not in the best and most 
practical way. 

Now there are a few points 
which we may take seriatim, 
and which I hope will show a 
somewhat different system of 
getting good results from those 
generally advocated. 

These points will in some in- 
stances take the form of a flat 
denial to the usual advice ten- 
dered, and in others a modification 
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a denial. 

The present article is written in the hope of being of 
some assistance to workers desirous of doing portraiture 
and figure studies, but who are handicapped for want of 
either a studio or room with good lighting, or else have 
not the time to spare during daylight hours. 

In such cases flashlight points an easy solution to their 
difficulties. Its advantages may be briefly stated as 
follows :— | 

(1) We are entirely independent on the quality of (һе 
daylight—a great consideration during the winter. 

(2) We are independent of the time at which we wish to 
work. This is of vital importance to those in business whose 
time is limited. 

(3) We do not require a studio, nor even a room with a 
large or high window, as the position of our light is under 

absolute control. 
(4) The exposure pro- 
е Мет is reduced to a 
«* certainty, and, being of 
T. short duration, there is 
ж little chance of failure 
through movement of 
the sitter. 

Now іп discus- 
sing the application 
of the 
above 
advan- 


do I dis- 
agree with 
the advice 
given in 
previous 
„а articles? 
In the first 

2 P WENN place, in 
the manner of firing the 

powder. What could be 
A more distracting to a sitter 

^ Жж than the operator standing 
with a lighted taper ready 

to make the exposure, as 1s 


Release раа 


A Flashlight Portrait. 
of methods almost tantamount to ооф 
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so often advised? Then again, in 
firing by means of electricity one 
has to depend as a rule on a small 
dry battery, which I have fre- 
quently found will not always 
respond, and which often rapidly 
becomes exhausted. 

It is absolutely essential that 
we have a reliable method of 
igniting the powder, and one 
which is instantaneously operated. 

Also, we must be able to do this 
either close to or at any desired 
distance from the apparatus, and 
without removing our attention 
from the subject. 

Another necessity for success- 
ful work is that we have a light 
to focus by in the same position 
as the flash, otherwise one can 
only guess at the final effect. 

It may, perhaps, be advisable to 
describe the apparatus the writer 
uses. It embodies the advantages of facility in focussing, 
instantaneous and certain action, also one can devote atten- 
tion to the sitter while actually exposing, and, further, it 
can be operated from a considerable distance—a great ad- 
vantage, in fact, a necessity—if one wishes to employ a pro- 
file or a back lighting. It is not my own invention. I saw 
it at a sale, and, realising its advantageous points, deter- 
mined to become the possessor of it, and was only surprised 
at the want of competition for such a useful appliance, it 
falling to my bid at a very small figure. The principle on 
which it works is as follows: 

Fig. 1 shows one of the burners (A) for ordinary gas, which 
is carried to it by means of a rubber tube. There is a small 
bunsen burner (B) just in front. 

A piece 
of fairly 
strong wire 
(C) 1s fixed 
on a pivot 
or hinge, 
and a short 
length of 
thin wire 15 
wrapped 
rounl the 
upper part, 
leaving its 
two ends 
hanging 
free as 
shown. 

This wire 
IS so ad- 
justed that 
it is held 
over the 
bunsen 
flame when 
SEL EY 
means of 
the small 
catch (р), 
under 
which is 
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placed the small bulb of а pneumatic 
release—similar to those used to operate 
camera shutters. 

When this latter is expanded by a 
squeeze on the other bulb the wire falls 
—or is carried by means of а small 
circular spring—forward into the cup (E) 
—which should Ье shallow. The 
method of working the apparatus is as 
follows. Place your charge of powder 
in cup (E) after setting the wire over 
the Bunsen flame. Light both burners, 
when the thin ends of wire will at once 
become white hot. As soon as the bulb 
release is operated, the catch (D) allows 
the heated wire to plunge forwards into 
the powder, and this is immediately 
ignited. 

In my own practice I focus before 
filling the cup, then lower the gas a 
little, put in the previously measured 
quantity of powder, turn up the light, 
and all is ready for exposure after the 
correct. expression, etc., 1s obtained. 

I have not been able to ascertain the 
maker of above apparatus, but failing 
this, one somewhat similar could be 
niade at a moderate cost. Mine has four 
burners and cups, but one, or at most a 
couple, are all that are required for single 
figures or groups of two. The four are 
only used on large groups. 

The arm carrying burners, etc., is 
fixed on an upright, which slides into a 
tube and is fixed at any height by means 
of a thumb-screw, similar to a vio- 
iinist's music-stand. 

The gas, being fully on during expo- 
sure, minimises the effect of the sudden 
flash on the eyes. 

We now arrive at a point where mv 
ideas are contradictory to most published 
methods of artificial lighting. 

It may sound heretical to advise 
dispensing with both a diffusing screen 
in front of the flashlamp and a 
reflecting screen for the shadow side of 
the sitter. Nevertheless, I am fully con- 
vinced that neither is necessary except in 
rare circumstances. Тһе illustrations 
accompanying this article were taken 
without them. 

What I substitute in the place of both 
is an ordinary circular head-screen of 
fine white lawn stretched on a wire hoop 
and used comparatively near to the 
sitter. With this arrangement there is no danger of fire 
through muslin diffusers being near the flash. 

The head-screen answers two very important purposes. 
In the first place, it subdues all direct light to the sitter, 
and thus enables the flood of light in the room to suff- 
ciently illuminate the shadow details. 

We thus get soft yet well modelled results, with no danger 
of that worst possible defect in portraiture—false reflected 
lights. 

It also effectually shields the sitter's eyes from the glare 
of the flash and so counteracts the liability to obtain an un- 
natural, staring expression, usually supposed to be in- 
separable from this class of work. 

One can also obtain fully exposed negatives by this 
means with less expenditure on powder, as the full intensity 
of the light floods the room to act on the shadows, instead of 
a third of it being intercepted by a diffuser near the lamp. 

My procedure is as follows. The first thing is to decide 
on the required lighting— whether a three-quarter, profile, 
or back one. This, of course, depends on the kind of sitter 
and effect aimed at. Perhaps we had better take the most 


Profile Lighting by Flashlight. 
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Head-screen, but no other diffuser or reflector used. 


generally useful one—-that is a lighting from an angle of 
about 45 deg., both as regards position and height of the 
light. 

First place the flash apparatus, as shown in diagram 2, 
about eight or nine feet from sitter, and from six to nine 
feet high, according to whether we pose our subject sitting 
or standing. Get your focus first without using the head- 
screen, so as to obtain the brightest possible image on 
ground glass. Now place the screen rather nearer the sitter 
than the light, and note the effect from position of camera. 
1t will at once be noted how soft the lighting appears, and 
how luminous apparently the shadows become. 

It is only a few seconds’ work now to lower the gases 
of the apparatus, put the charge of powder in the cup or 
cups, turn up the gas, and raise the arm to original height. 
The plate being in position, and shutter of slide drawn, one 
can now take release for camera in one hand and the bulb 
of flash apparatus in the other, and as soon as the model 
has the dcsired pose and expression, the lens shutter can be 
opened and flash wires released instantaneously, without 
taking one's attention off the subject even for an instant. 
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An example of Flashlight Portraiture obtained in manner described on preceding page. 


In conclusion, one or two small but important precautions 
are advisable. 

(1) Always use an extra length of lens hood. 1 generally 
affix a piece of stout black paper over lens mount by means 
of a rubber band. The paper extends about two or three 
inches beyond lens. This is very necessary if you are em- 
ploving a back or profile lighting. If neglected, a general 
fogging of the plate is probable. 

(>) Use one of the advertised flash powders—don't attempt 
to use one of your making up. I have found the Agfa 
powder very satisfactory in every respect. It gives little 
smoke, fires very easily, and the duration of flash is only 
a fraction of a second. Although the light is very actinic 
it does not startle a sitter in the manner a crude, home- 
prepared powder does, 

(3) Don’t leave your powder exposed to the air longer 
than necessary. Combustion is not so easily effected if you 
do. Also in charging the cups, make the charge as °“ loose ” 
as possible. If put too solidly or tightly into the cup there 
is a danger of non-ignition, and the flash is not so noise- 
less. 

(4) There are so many very rapid plates on the market 
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now which work very cleanly that 
one has no need to be extravagant in 
the matter of powder in order to use 
a slow brand. 

(5) With sitters apt to be a trifle 
nervous of the flash, I generally ignite 
a small charge, which shows there is 
nothing to be afraid or startled at. 
This puts them at their ease and gives 
you the satisfaction of knowing that 
your apparatus is in good working 
order before attempting the exposure 
proper. 

—— ——— ج — —— 


TITLES BY TYPEWRITER. 


By S. E. DOWDY, M.P.S., F.R.M.S. 


HE capacity for neatly lettering the 
title on a transparency, negative, or 
lantern slide is, I am afraid, denied to 
many amateurs, though all would be 
prepared to admit the advantage of 
neat, legible inscriptions on their work. 
The inability on my own part to form 
small regular letters by pen or brush 
direct induced me to enlist the services 
of the typewriter, with results I am cer- 
tainly more satisfied with than those 
obtained in the ordinary orthodox way. 
As this way out of a difficulty which I 
am sure many must have experienced is 
very easy to apply, I propose to briefly 
explain the modus operandi. It is, of 
course, obvious that direct work from 
the machine on to a поп-НехіМе sur- 
face like glass is out of the question, 
though lettering flexible films in this 
way is easy enough. As, however, we 
are chiefly dealing with glass plates, it 
is necessary to adopt an indirect method. 
The first thing to do is to obtain a 
supply of the very thin leaf gelatine 
such as is used in fancy boxes of 
chocolates and bon-bons, though I have 
no doubt this can be obtained direct. 
The chosen title is typed on this, an 
operation which is in no way different 
to typing on paper. Several titles should 
be typed off at the time, and when 
finished the sheet should be cut up into 
small slips. 

These slips can be used in various 
ways to suit different classes of work. 
lor transparencies, for instance, such 
as stereo slides on glass, a slip can 
be placed in the space between 
the right and left hand view under 
the cover glass, before binding the slide. For Verascope posi- 
tives, which are generally viewed uncovered, the title slip may 
be placed at the back of the slide, the edges being fastened 
down with a little seccotine previously thinned for the purpose. 
Lantern slides often have an unimportant space in the lower 
right or left hand corner, in which a tiny slip may be placed, 
between the slide and its cover. The leaf gelatine emploved 
is so thin and transparent that it does not interfere with the 
normal preparation or showing of the slide. 


Another way of using the slips on lantern slides is to care- 
fullv go over the typed title with a mapping pen charged with 
opaque white ink, and when it is dry, stick the slip on the 
binding, where being so thin it is less likely to come off than 
a paper label. For negatives the slips are very useful. Here 
again the letters should be made opaque with the ink first. A 
slip placed, letters up, between the gelatine side of the negative 
and the printing paper enables one to get the print titled in 
white letters direct. Or for reference purposes as well the slip 
can be stuck face up on the glass side of the negative. This 
way I have found far preferable to making reversed letters 
with a pen on the gelatine surface of the plate. In conclusion, 
I hope sufficient has been said to point out how useful the type- 
writer may be in a direction which may possibly not have 
occurred to the photographic individual possessing or having 
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HIS week four window), which comes just behind the girl's head. The result 
of the pictures is that our attention is more or less divided between the head 
reproduced in our of the figure and this strongly accentuated note of background. 
art supplement are Another weak point is the small triangular patch of window near 
from the Keighley one-man the left upper corner. If the reader will take a pencil anc 
show at the Royal Photo- gradually soften down this small patch of light he will at once 
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dealt with elsewhere іп а 

special article by Mr. Antony Guest. Three other pages con- 
tain pictures which illustrate points in a practical article on ТҮ. 
flashlight portraiture, and the remaining picture from the Royal 
Photographic Society’s Exhibition we deal with on this page. 
In addition, we have included three smaller pictures by readers 
for criticism and comment. Many readers have written in appre- 
ciation’ of these criticisms given week by week, and the wish 
has been expressed that prints which are not prize-winners may 
occasionally be dealt with as also affording useful lessons. We 
shall be glad to do this at frequent intervals. 


“АМ INDOOR PORTRAIT,” by F. Clements. Technical 
data: Plate, Kodoid film; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of 
day, 1 p.m., November; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Estona paper. 

The first point to attract our attention in this picture is the 
strongly marked circular patch of background (namely, the 


AFTERNOON SUNLIGHT. By Miss Thompson. ` 
Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Comf{ctiticn. í 


see how the picture gains in unity of effect. Another disturbing 

element is the row of carved posts running up the side of the 

stairway near the figure. Anything in the way of a row of. 
similar objects is very apt to force itself upon our attention, 

and yet, despite all these points, which call for careful study, . 
the print, if taken as a whole, has a decidedly pleasing 

effect, which perhaps is largely due to the fact that it strikes 

a welcome note of naturalness. One can quite imagine the 

photographer with camera in hand just catching a glimpse of 

the figure as she turns to speak to him, and saying, “ Keep quite 

still just as you аге fór one second, do not move in the least." 

This note of spontaneity is as rare as it is helpful in the making 

of figure studies, and is largely the combined product of a ' 
sympathetic model, and a photographer with an eve quick to 

seize a happy pose or incident. 

“ AFTERNOON SUNLIGHT,” by Miss Thompson. Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ortho.; lens, Bausch Sym- 
metrical; stop, F/11; exposure, то sec.; time of day, 4 p-m., 
August; developer, m.-q.; printing process, Kodak slow 
bromide. 

This print constitutes an admirable illustration of that most- 

' difficult-to-be-defined word “breadth.” Perhaps the best deftini- 
tion of breadth is “ап absence of spottiness with an absence of 
Ам INDOOR PORTRAIT. By F Clements. flatness,” but at best a negative definition is seldom helpful. 
Awarded Hon Mention in th: Weekly Competition. Here, then. we have an illustration which máy Неір many of our 
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readers to understand something of what is meant by breadth. 
We see the picture composed of fairly large patches of nearly, 
but not quite, even tint. They are even enough to be called 
nearly flat, and yet in no case do we find them so flat as to be 
lacking in interest. The patches are in most instances large, 
and commencing from the lightest part of the pillar on our right 
one can pass upwards, then downwards, then horizontally, and 
so on more or less in a spiral manner from point to point, 
gradually passing from light to dark without any retrogressive 
jumps. It is partly this quality of large, quiet spaces which 
agreeably modulate into each other which produces a feeling of 
quietness without any loss of interest. With regard to 
the print itself, the only adverse criticism one has to offer is 
that just to the right of the ladder or stairway there are three 
small patches of light on 
the wall which form dis- 
turbing э notes. If the 
reader will tone these down 
with a little pencil rubbing, 
he will thereby learn the 
useful lesson of perceiving 
how much hurtful effect 
three such small features as 
these may introduce into 
а composition of this 
character. 


“А TREE STUDY," by 
E. H. Creese. Technical 
data : Plate, Imperial 
N.F.; lens, Lancaster 
Rectigraph ; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 
7 a.m., August; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing  pro- 
cess,  Lilywhite P.O.P., 
toned. 

This little picture is а 
tasteful composition, upon 
which half a score of notes 
might be written, but per- 
haps the most profitable 
remark to make at the 
moment is that its pleasing 
effect is very largely due to 
the simplicity of the ar- 
rangement of the subject. 
There is not a doubt about 
it that the bole of the tree 
is the theme of the coniposition. That is point No. 1. Our 
next point is that the distribution of light and shade through- 
out the whole of the picture is agreeable in the sense that it is 
well varied, but still not patchy. Thirdly, the photographic 
rendering of the land part of the picture is admirable, inasmuch 
as it gives one an excellent suggestion of distance, but we cannot 
say as much for the rendering of the sky portion, which is rather 
too suggestive of blank paper. Be it understood at once that 
this note of criticism does not mean that in a case of this kind 
we desire cloud forms depicted, but simply that we want a little 
more suggestion of the existence of sky and atmosphere. 

“А COTTAGE, BERNEVAL," by Charles Burton (page 216). 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-25th sec.; time of day, 11 a.m., July; bright sunshine, heavy 
shadows; developer, pyro-soda; enlarged on to то by 8 plate 
from warm P.O.P. print; printed on Rawlins paper. 

This print primarily appeals to us by reason of the fact 
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that it presents to our notice a scene of quite ordinary daily 
life. One feels that the whole subject is suffused with a note 
of reality, and that little or nothing has been done in the way of 
making up the picture. Indeed, one’s feeling is rather that of 
regret that a little bit more had not been done in that direction, 
for, as our attention passes through the arch, we find on the 
left one or two objects which are a little puzzling. There is 
something resting on the ground which may be a shaft of some 
vehicle or the handle of some form of implement. Above this 
we have an object which is not immediately self-interpretive, 
and we are set wondering whether this is the shutter of a window 
or some piece of a vehicle. Here, then, we have a note of con- 
fusion. With regard to the light and shade of this print, it 
seems to be just a trifle too strongly accentuated. The shadows 


By Е.Н. Creese. 


Awarded a Beginners Prise in the Weekly Competition. 


are too solid and insufficiently transparent. That is to say, we 
do not see the objects in shade in the way that is quite in 
harmony with the natural effect. Another weak point of the 
picture is that it is a little too rectangular, and there are too 
many vertical and horizontal lines which, by force of repetition, 
seem to insist upon being noticed. ! 

There is also another interesting question raised by this 
picture, namely, whether it is desirable or not to have -one’s 
foreground more or less divided into two parts, as is suggested 
by this example. That is to say, we seem to have one portion 
of our foreground between ourselves and the wall in which the 
near arch is; then we have yet another patch of foreground 
between this arch and the doorway, where we see the group of 
two figures. It is true these two portions have a certain con- 
nection, but at the same time it is true that the near archway 
has a little suggestion of cutting off, as it were, one part from 
the other. 


——  — چوپ‎ 


DRY PLATES FOR PROCESS WORK. 


NDER this title Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., publish a handy 
booklet dealing with the manipulation of their well-known 
plates for process work. Six excellent half-tone pictures, made 
with the Ilford plates, are included, and are a good testimony 
to the satisfactory character of the dry plate for half-tone work. 
There is a steady increase, we are told, in the number of 
process firms who are abandoning the old wet collodion in 
favour of the dry plate. The chief advantage of the dry plate 
is, of course, the ability it gives one to obtain uniformity, which 
is an all-important thing in a busy half-tone workshop. The 
Ilford Company are very fair in saying that an absolutely per- 


fect wet collodion negative is admittedly superior to one pro- 
duced on a gelatine dry plate, but “ unfortunately perfect wet- 
plate negatives are rather the exception than the rule.” 

While the well-known hydroquinone-soda developer is recom- 
mended for line and black and white work, we note that a glycin 
formula is suggested for photogravure and ordinary photographic 
printing. For three-colour negatives and transparencies the 
glycin developer is strongly recommended. " 

Several formule are given, including those for colour-sensitis- 
ing the plates, and the book will be greatly appreciated by all 
process workers, who should not fail to write for a copy. 
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DARK SLIDES OUT OF REGISTER. 
Query.—I often find when I have focussed on the ground 
glass that my negative is not sharp, generally when 1 use a 
large stop. My lens is an anastigmat. Surely this ought not 
to be so? GERALD V. (High Wycombe). 


Reply.—It ought not to be so. We do not think the lens 
is to blame, but rather the camera you are using. The most 
probable reason is that the register of the dark slides is not 
correct. By this we mean that when the dark slide is in posi- 
tion the sensitive surface of the plate should occupy exactly 
the same position as the ground surface of the focussing screen 
occupied when you had focussed the image. Now, if the dark 
slide is badly fitted or inaccurately constructed, there may be 
a difference in position. The sensitive film may be nearer to 
or further from the lens, and if it is, loss of sharpness will be 
the result. The first pont we should look to is the position 
of the ground glass. As the plate must (usually) have its film 
side towards the lens, the ground glass must be turned ground 


side to the lens. Sometimes, for various reasons, the ground 
glass is reversed, and this may be the case with your camera. 
If so, replace it in the proper position, and make another expo- 
sure, when you will probably find everything right. 


How to Measure the Register. 

If this reversal of the ground glass is not the explanation, you 
must measure the register, and this is quite simply done by 
means of a straight-edge and a small wooden wedge. Take out 
the reversing back of the camera, and keeping the focussing 
screen closed, place a straight-edge across the back of the 
reversing back. The edge of the straight-edge will be parallel 
to the surface of the focussing screen, but a certain distance 
away from it. This distance is the “ register," and in the dia- 
gram is the distance from A to B. И is not easy to measure 
the distance in millimetres, or in sixty-fourths of an inch, but 
it is an easy matter to gently slip a small wedge of wood be- 
tween the ground glass and the straight-edge, and just touch 
the point А on the edge of the wedge with a sharp-pointed 
pencil making the mark of course on the side where the 
straight-edge actually touches the wedge, which is the side 
nearest the thick end of the wedge. 

Now, take the dark slides and load them up with negatives 
or waste glasses. Place one of them in the reversing back, and 
draw the shutter. Again, place the straight-edge in position, 
and slip the wedge under, as before. If it moves in until the 
pencil mark comes just on the edge again you will know that 
the register is correct, though it is a good plan to test all the 

‘slides. 

If the register is wrong, the best plan will be to let the maker 
put the matter right, though sometimes it is possible to pack 
the ground glass up a little with pieces of thin card or stout 
paper until it is in the right position. 


MARKS AND UNEVEN TONES ON P.O.P. 
Query.—Can you tell me the cause of the patchy marks on 
some of the enclosed prints? Some of these marks, as you will 
see, are yellow and others are blue, so that it looks as if parts 
were toned too much and parts too little. I am using a care- 
fully mixed toning bath, sulphocyanide and gold. 

W. К. C. (Weymouth). 
Reply.—You have hit the mark exactly when you say parts 
of your prints are toned too much and parts too little. This is 
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just what has happened, but before a knowledge of this fact 
can be helpful to you, we must look for a moment at the causes 
which have led to this unequal action. Let us take the yellow 
marks first. We will ask you to make a little experiment which 
will make the point clear. Print a small scrap of P.O.P. to a 
proper depth for toning, and when you remove it from the print- 
ing frame tear it in two. On one of these pieces put a small 
touch of grease, not a blob of grease, but just such a touch 
as you would get if you touched butter or lard with the tip of 
a finger and then touched the surface of the print. Now wash 
and tone this print in the usual way, and when you fix it 
place at the same time in the hypo bath the other half of the 
print which you have not toned. You will notice that the un- 
tcned portion turns to a yellowish brown, and that on the toned 
print the patch where you put the touch of grease is the same 
colour. This indicates fairly clearly that grease on the surface 
of the print prevents the toning bath from acting on the silver 
image. Your yellow stains then are practically untoned por- 
tions of the print, and the grease has come from your finger- 
tips—in very minute traces it is true, but still in quite sufficient 
amount to keep the toning solution from coming into contact 
with the gelatine film. You will have noticed, no doubt, that 
these yellowish marks are all on the ends of the prints, just 
where you would touch them when examining the progress of 
printing. 
The Blue Marks. 


These patches are not really blue, but only bluish by com- 
parison with the warm purple of the rest of the print. They 
are, of course, toned too much, and two explanations are pos- 
sible, either or both of which may be correct. You may be 
using a toning bath which is too strong, and therefore too rapid 
in its action, that is so rapid that it would be impossible to 
get even tones unless each print were treated separately. Or, on 
the other hand, you may be toning more slowly but with a num- 
ber of prints in the bath, and failing to turn them over often 
enough. Rocking the dish is never sufficient in toning, as one 
print will cling very closely to another, and unequal toning 
results. The prints must be moved about, rocking the dish 
occasionally as well. It is'a good plan to keep prints face 
downwards ; they curl backwards a little, and are much easier 
to pick up, and much less liable to be scratched with the 
finger nails than if placed in the toning bath face upwards. 


The Importance of Washing. 


It is always a good plan to give careful attention to the first 
washing of the prints. Most P.O.P. papers are made with citric 
acid as a preservative, and this must be washed out of the 
paper before toning is commenced. Half a dozen changes is 
not any too much washing, each print being lifted from one 
washing water and placed in the'other, separately. Even and 
thorough washing is a very important step towards even toning. 


The Fixing Path. 

An equally important factor in the securing of even and uni- 
form tones is the fixing bath. This bath should be made just 
faintly alkaline by ii а drop or two of ammonia to it. It 
may in fact smell very faintly of ammonia. Do not add too 
much ammonia, or the gelatine will be unduly softened. 
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THE “COMET” ISOCHROMATIC PLATE. 


ANUFACTURED by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 
Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched Friars, London, E С. 
(proprietors of В. J. Edwards and Co., Ealing). 

A high-speed ortho. plate is a valuable thing to the 
photographer who has realised the advantages of the yellow 
screen and will never work without it. Edwards’ new 
plate, aptly termed the * Comet,” is stated to be 400 H. and D., 
and certainly from tests made with it, the claim appears to be 
perfectly justified. Тһе colour-sensitiveness 16 just what 15 
wanted for recording the tints of springtime landscape, which 
are chiefly green and yellowish-green. ‘The green gap so pro- 
minent in many orthochromatic plates is fairly well filled in, 
the plate is not harsh іп character, and these two characteristics, 
combined with the high speed and cleanness of working, should 
make this new product of the Edwards factory of substantial 
use to amateurs generally. Such a plate as this, when not used 
with a yellow screen, will, of course, give an improved colour 
rendering in many instances, while many will be glad to use it 
merely on account of its rapidity. 

The new “ Comet " iso. plate is supplied in all the usual sizes 
at standard prices, so that workers have at their disposal a 
cheap colour-sensitive plate of extreme speed and one upon 
which the utmost reliance can be placed. When using these 
plates in the dark-room considerable care should be exercised 
in screening them from the light. Only deep ruby light should 
be used, and the plates preferably tank-developed, so that there 
is no risk of their being fogged by an unsafe dark-room light. A 
pyro-soda developer is recommended for these plates, and in 
our hands excellent negatives are obtained with it. 

The high reputation which Edwards’ plates earned for them- 
selves in the past is likely to be well maintained in the future 
with such a plate as the “ Comet." 


"er 
—— MÀ ————————— 


А NEW THORNTON-PICKARD CATALOGUE. 


E have received from the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 

Company, Ltd., of Altrincham, a copy of their 1910 
catalogue. The catalogues issued by this well-known firm are 
always excellent productions both regarding the printing, illus- 
trations and general get-up. This year's production is no excep- 
tion to the rule, and not only are the illustrations (reproductions 
of some of the prize pictures in the recent T.-P. prize competi- 
tion) preduced in excellent style, but the matter dealing with 
the Thornton-Pickard apparatus is clearly and brightly written, 
and well calculated to attract the attention of purchasers to the 
excellent value offered. A great number of novelties appears in 
this new list, chief amongst which is the “ Unit" time and in- 
stantaneous focal-plane shutter. This shutter is being embodied 
in the T.-P. reflex cameras, and in various patterns of the stand 
and hand cameras. A very small focal-plane camera, taking 
pictures 2,5 by іі inches, called the “ Minum," is one of 
the novelties also listed. This vest-pocket camera is probably 
the smallest focal-plane camera in existence, and should attract 
considerable attention. А great number of other novelties in 
cameras and apparatus are described, also particulars of the 
1910 тоо cash prize competition. Readers of THE A.P. AND 
P.N. should apply for а copy of this 130 page catalogue without 


delay. It will be sent free and is well worth having. Address 
as above. : 
—4-5- 
THE CITY OF LONDON AND CRIPPLEGATE 
EXHIBITION. 


HE eleventh annual photographic exhibition of the City of 
London and Cripplegate Photographic Society was opened 

at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., on Monday, 
February 21. Тһе strong position which this society now occu- 
pies in the photographic world, and the fact that its exhibitions 
are the only ones held within the boundaries of the City of 
London, render the annual show very attractive to exhibitors and 
visitors alike. This year the exhibition, although not so strong 
numerically as last year, contained a great variety of work of a 
high character. Ап improvement in quality is especially notice- 
able in the members! section, and the workers who exhibited in 
these classes are to be congratulated on the progress they have 
made in their art. Notable among the members’ exhibits are 
pictures by J. C. Holloway, T. D. Ralli, F. Humpherson, 
Montague Wickham, F. W. Gardner, Grafton Goatley (who 
secures the medal for the best picture in the members' classes), 
W. R. Parkin, J. H. Gladstone, and S. Weissberger. Messrs. 
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F. J. Mortimer, Furley Lewis, and J. B. B. Wellington were the 
judges. The London Viennese band played daily during the 
exhibition from 6.30 to 0.45 p.m.; exhibitions of prize lantern 
slides, demonstrations of flashlight photography by Mr. F. C. 
Hart, of Chas. Zimmermann and Co., Ltd.; lecturettes, ‘‘ London 
by Night," by Mr. Montague Wickham, and ‘Flowers of a 
London Garden," by Mr. Arthur E. Morton, were also given 
during the evenings. In addition to the pictorial section, well- 
filled trade stalls by Messrs. E. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, 
E.C., Messrs. Benetfink and Co., Ltd., 107 and 108, Cheapside, 
E.C., Messrs. Gevaert, I.td., 26 and 27, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
and THE A.P. AND P.N. attracted considerable attention from 
visitors. 


At the Staines Exhibition, entries for which close on March 2 
(exhibition March 5), a special stereoscopic class will be a 
feature. Entry forms and particulars are obtainable from 
F. W. Memory, 58, High Street, Staines. 

At the International Photographic Exhibition to be opened in 
May at Buda Pesth, Hungary, a representative collection of 
British pictorial photography will be on view. The Editor of 
THE A.P. AND P.N. has been invited to represent this country 
in getting the collection together. i 

No. 5 of the Monthly Circular, issued by the affiliated 
societies, has just appeared. It is steadily improving in “ get- 
up," and has doubtless come to stay. A biographical note оп 
Mr. W. R. Bland appears in this issue, and a short article on 
Criticism is also given, from the pen of Mr. Bland. 

Several amateur photographers in Reading are desirous of 
forming a new photographic society in that town. Those who 
are camera workers in the district will be welcomed by either 
W. G. Heather (hon. secretary of the late Liberal Club Photo- 
eM Society) or Mr. H. Thompson, 45, Broad Street, Reading, 

erks. 


The award list of the South London Photographic Society's 
exhibition (which opens on March 5) contains a novelty. Ехћі- 
bitors may, if they wish, select a picture from the walls of the 
exhibition in place of a plaque should they be successful in 
winning one; a picture value one guinea in place of a silver 
plaque, or picture value half-a-guinea instead of a.bronze plaque. 

ADDRESS WANTED.—A reader has asked us to assist him in 
tracing the present address of a photographer named Jas. S. 
Bayfield, who carried on business at No. то, Wellington Terrace, 
Bayswater, London, in 1882. Our correspondent is desirous of 
getting a copy of an old photograph. Any information should 
be sent to the office of this paper. 

A new edition of the Ozobrome booklet has just been issued, 
containing the experience of three years’ work. The instructions 
are quite clear, and if read in conjunction with the recent article 
by Mr. Blake on this subject, there should be no difficulty what. 
ever in making pictures by this extremely useful process. The 
booklet and full particulars are obtainable free from Ozobrome, 
Ltd., 122, Allcroft Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W. 

Two special lists of surplus stock and odd lines in apparatus, 
materials, mounts and albums, to be sold at greatly reduced 
prices, have just been issued by Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. А great variety of undoubted bar- 
gains is offered, and the opportunity for securing them should 
not be lost by readers of this paper. Copies of the two lists of 
bargains will be sent free to readers of THE A.P. AND Р.М. on 
application. 


* Kristal” Lantern Slide Competition. —The following awards 
have been made in the “ Kristal’? Lantern Slide Competition, 
organised by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd.:—First prize 
(43 35.), James Shaw; second (£2 2s.), John Chapman; third 
(£1 1s.), Н. Smith; тоз. 6d. each, Н. B. Bradley, C. Collinson, 
Harry Holt, J. J. Hartley, D. J. Hogg, G. C. S. Ingram, S. D. 
Middleton, F. Pharez, G. H. Sheaff, F. Taylor, W. L. F. Wastell, 
J. Н. Williams ; extra prizes of ss. each to F. Asbury, W. Weaver 
Baker, T. Bletcher, T. B. Bullock, W. Bailey, J. R. Cunliffe, 
А. E. Grahame, T. L. Haldane, P. W. Morris, E. Pharez, К. С. 
Rolfe, W. B. Richardson, A. W. Searley, W. Wainwright, Rev. 
]. A. Wilson. 
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HOW TO FORM AND RUN A SUCCESSFUL SOCIETY. 


A New A correspondent from Bournemouth tells me 
Camera Club for there is a movement on foot for starting a photo- 
Bournemouth. graphic club for Bournemouth апа district. 
Up to now, Bournemouth has had to depend, 
I believe, on a photographic section held in connection with a 
local art club, and my friend asks if I can give him one or two 
points of experience. Of course I will, and if there are any 
other districts that have ambitions, but still lack the moving 
spirit, what I say may possibly help them also. I almost 
feel that Bournemouth is just the place where I should like 
to spend quite a long time, if only I was the official organiser of 
camera clubs. But that is another story, and I am afraid our 
democratic government has not yet finally decided to add that 
new appointment to its list of sinecures, and if it did, I shouldn’t 
get the job—I'm not in the military! 
Some Points of Bournemouth is specially suitable for start- 
Organisation. ing a camera club—a real live one—and no 
doubt would embrace the districts of Christ- 
church, Parkstone, and Poole, all of which adjoin. However, 
to the hints. In the first place, I should suggest the title be a 
short, pithy one, such as “ Bournemouth Camera Club.” I know 
the other districts may look for some recognition, but I think 
they could be met by putting in parentheses (Incorporating the 
Districts of Christchurch, Parkstone, and Poole). Having 
settled on the name, the group of enthusiasts, rallied by the 
leader, who may act as secretary pro tem., should hunt up a 
suitable place for a meeting room. Probably it is not possible 
to jump to exclusive club rooms all at once, but if this should 
be possible, success is assured from the start, for undoubtedly 
a good dark-room, where development of negatives and enlarg- 
ing work could be done, quite apart from the lecture series, is a 
great inducement for membership. Rent and cost, mainly the 
former, are, however, the only stumbling-blocks, and these vary 
in every town to such a degree that even a wild-cat scheme in 
one centre is a working possibility in another. I have found 
societies who have told me they have difficulty in getting a 
three and sixpenny subscription, whilst others with more ease 
get seven and sixpence and even a half-guinea. In one society, 
the Liverpool Amateur P.A., members roll in at a guinea 
entrance and a guinea subscription, but this condition has been 
brought about by catering for the comfort of its members, who 
are encouraged to do photographic work. 


Forming If what I imagine of Bournemouth is 
a Council. correct, I should say they will require the 
matter doing well, and be prepared to pay tor 
it. Here let me say the promoters should at once enlist the 
sympathy and interest of the local photographic dealers, who 
can in all towns do much to promote or mature а club. Get a 
president, but let him be an active president, not a figure-head, 
and when the formation of the council is reached (sounds better 
than committee), elect them in multiples of three—in the first 
instance three members for three years of office, three members 
for two years, and three members for one year. This system 
provides for a continuity of policy, if at each succeeding annual 
meeting three members are elected for the next three years of 
office in place of the retiring three. The vice-presidency 18 
sufficiently elastic to include anyone who will help the cause 
or has earned special distinction for services rendered. 


The Social A prime factor in the success of a society 18 
Element. the ever and constant maintenance of the social 
element. For instance, the inauguration of the 

club should be made the excuse for a supper or a dinner (need 
not be costly), and each succeeding winter session should be 
ushered in under like conditions, with possibly the addition of a 
smoking concert, at which the members should be expected to 
contribute the harmony (the want of harmony is left for the 
annual meeting). Then, in the middle of the session, say about 
January or early February, arrange to hold a conversazione and 
exhibition of members’ work. To some who will attend, possibly 


progressive whist will be the stronger appeal than progressive 
work, but cater for both. It little matters which contributes 
most to the revenue, so long as both are a success—a set of 
lantern slides or a set of lancers. Keep off the conventional 
simply for the sake of it being the correct thing. Let the func- 
tion be free, homely and informal. Have you fixed up the 
rules yet? If not, any society secretary will send you a copy 
as a guide. Draw up a set to meet your society’s needs, have 
them printed, put away in a drawer for the annual meeting 
fiend, and during the year use common-sense. 


Competitions and Having formed the club, the council will 
Exhibitions. probably commence building a syllabus, and 
careful attention will be given to the inclusion 
of suitable subjects to appeal in turn to the advanced worker 
and the elementary beginner. The sneer of the super-scientific 
is altogether out of place in a club room, whether hurled at the 
dullest tyro or the apparent elementary manipulations of the 
amateur demonstrator, for is not the majority of a camera club 
within the fold of the elementary? Summer rambles for Satur- 
day afternoons and summer competitions, all help to keep the 
club’s interest to the front. A circulating portfolio is another 
good feature, so long as the members let their criticism be con- 
structive and not “abuse ” under the misnomer of criticism. 
As soon as a society feels itself strong enough to let the public 
see its work it should by all means do so. Let the members 
know it is intended to organise an exhibition of their work, 
encourage them to do good work in the newer processes, do 
enlarged work, work that merits a frame. From careful observa- 
tion, I have come to the conclusion that the present-day societies 
who can really claim to be successful and to the front are those 
who regularly organise and produce an up-to-date exhibition. 
When you grow bigger, experience will have come along, and 
then possibly you may want a club journal and a library. 


The Press An important feature in the organisation of 
Secretary. апу progressive society should be appointment 
of a recording secretary, whose duty is to see 
that the press are kept informed of the society's doings. Fre- 
quently the local newspaper will publish an epitomised report 
of a lecture or demonstration, and '' Ariel" is always on the 
look-out for a short, pithy account, which should contain one 
or two points of photographic interest to the general reader. If 
your society never appears in this page it is because you have 
not a recording secretary, whose exclusive business is to see 
your society does appear. Every society should realise this. 


Annual Meeting The Walton Photographic Society (Liverpool) 
at Walton. held their annual meeting recently, when the 
secretary, Mr. T. Bickerstaff, reported a gradual 
growth of the society, and altogether a very successful year. A 
couple of competitions are announced, the March competition 
being for lantern slides and the one in May for prints. Silver 
and bronze medals are the awards, and it is intended that the 
slides contributed shall form a new loan set and the prints go to 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation portfolio. The council 
elected are as follow: —President, Mr. J. B. Jones; council, 
Messrs. J. Kennedy, R. Wright, R. B. Frail, Capt. Carbines, J. 
Selkirk, and H. Nicholls; hon. sec. and treasurer, T. Bicker- 
staff, 79, Rawcliffe Road, Walton. 


Exhibition of Occasionally one comes across an exhibit 
Pin-hole taken with a pin-hole camera, but an exhibition 
Photography. composed of some fifty pin-hole photographs is 
in itself a distinct novelty. We must therefore 

congratulate the Handsworth Photographic Society, first for 
novelty, and second for the successful result. The pin-hole 
cameras were, I understand, given to members some months back 
by Mr. E. S. Taylor, and competitions arranged for direct prints 
and enlargements. The president, Mr. Philip Whitehouse, pre- 
sented two silver pendant medals as prizes. Mr. Brooks 
secured the award for direct prints and Mr. A. E. Cope for 
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enlargements. The exhibition has been such a marked success 
that it has been decided to have a separate class for pin-hole 
photography іп the society’s forthcoming annual exhibition. 
This exhibition reminds me of an unconscious bit of humour 
recently created by a country journalist in reporting a society's 
exhibition for his journal. Referring to an excellent pictorial 
example on view, he said, “Тһе negative was taken through а 
lens, not by the pin-hole method." 


T wo-Colour 


Mr. W. G. Hill, of Stockton, recently gave some 
Bromides. 


useful hints to the Cleveland Camera Club in his 
demonstration at Middlesbrough on “ Bromide.” 
One of these was a simple method of obtaining two-colour 
bromide prints by bleaching out the portion of the print to 
be worked upon, by an application of the bleaching solution 
made with a small brush, and afterwards immersing in a toning 
solution for whatever colour may be desired, the toning 
solution only acting upon the bleached portion of the photo- 
graph. Mr. Hill paid a tribute to the bromide process, which 
he described as the most useful, simple, quick, and cheaply 
produced method of printing, with the advantage it was an 
evening process, the only period available in many cases. 


Tynemouth and The Borough of Tynemouth Photographic 
North Shields Society concluded a most interesting exhibition 
Exhibition. of members’ work a week ago, the premier 


awards going to Mr. Burdus Redford. The 
other awards were as follows:—Landscape, etc., class—(1) J. 


(Co 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


March 1, 1910. 


W. Watson; (2 E. Н. George. Hon. mention—F. Race. 
Architectural and portraiture class—(1) Burdus Redford; (2) 
James Barr. Hon. mention—E. J. Summerhill. Novices’ class 


—J. T. Carnaby. Lantern slides—Burdus Redford (1 and 2); 
F. Gray (3). 


Exhibition at 


There was a large entry of members' work 
Preston. 


at the annual exhibition of the photographic 
section of the Preston Scientific Society, re- 
cently held. On the whole, the show is said to have been a 
good one, and some artistic work with evidence of considerable 
technical skill were shown by Messrs. А. Barnes, Frank Steil, 
William Cragg, К. Lewty, A. Bain, W. Cowperthwaite, К. Е. 


Hind, and T. C. Chandler. The Inter-Club Alliance exhibits 
were also shown. 


Bromoti at 


Following up their visit of a year ago, the 
Halifax. 


Halifax Camera Club again were visitors to 
Messrs. Mortimner's works in Regent Street, and 
witnessed a demonstration of the bromoil process by Mr. H. 
Mortimer. Commencing by likening the process to that of the 
litho stone and roller, he went on to demonstrate the bleaching 
of a bromide print, afterwards swelling the gelatine with a weak 
solution ot sulphuric acid, and finally * inking up," producing 
a beautiful sepia colour from what was at first a black tone. 
Demonstrating the advantages of control the process gave, he 
further prepared other prints, and under his charge two of the 
club's members did the final inking of the prints. 


5 


“THE A. Р. and P. N." Weekly Competitions аге for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-hde amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given íor the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie. points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. 
1 


| Extra prizes are awarded when t 
in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


P. AND P. 
e quality of the entries is above the average. 


N., is offered every week. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


е prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tug A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for rcturn postage are sent. 


rize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Thos.’ 
Petty, 9, Eamont Gardens, West Hartlepool. (Title of print, 
'* Hilda.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Studio; lens, Eury- 
scope; stop, F/6; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 10 a.m., May; 
developer, Walburn's; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize 1s awarded to J. H. Franklin, Powys House, 
E. Cowes, I. of W. (Title of print, “Low Tide.") Technical 
data: Plate, Kodak film; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time of day, 
5 p.m., September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
C.C. bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood Howard, Fair- 
light, Hampton Hill, S.W. (Title of print, “А Glint of Sun- 
shine.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S. ortho. ; lens, Beitz 
anastigmat ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-2oth sec.; time of day, 
morning, January; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
ozobrome enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to A. H. Dodman, 89, High Street, Whit- 
stable. (Title of print, “Just Four Years Old.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Studio; lens, Isostigmar; stop, F/5.6; ex- 
posure, 4 sec.; September; printing process, 2oth Century 
bromide 

Hon. Mention. 

Frank W. Stevenson, Nottingham; Alfred Bracewell, Brad- 
ford; R. F. Thomson, London, S.W.; Miss Y. G. Parnell, 
Chelsea, S. W. ; Walter Kirkman, Stockport; Wm. Wainwright, 
Dudley ; C. Friend Smith, Wallington; John M. Knapp, Wolver- 
ton; A. Lenton Pentelow, Boston; Н. Pickwell, Blackheath ; 
Chas. Wills, Streatham; W. D. G. Day, Oxford. 


Class I. 


Fred. Stone, Bath; Thos. Kirkland, Burton-on-Trent; А. A. 
Major, Birmingham; F. Fouraker, Upper Norwood; W. Watt, 
Glasgow ; Miss Aline C. Head, Guernsey ; Н. E. Spink, Halifax ; 
J. E. Ruxton, Manchester; Arthur Stone, Bath; Raymond 
Roberts, Cleckheaton; Mrs. Christine Taylor, Strawberry Hill; 


Arthur Garnett, Liverpool; Thos. Hardie, Grangemouth ; Miss 
M. E. Sharpe, Lancaster; Dr. Bertram Stone, Bath (2); Dr. 
К. W. Fell, Buntingford; B. Rhodes, Preston; Hy. Warner, 
West Kensington Park; R. H. Sympson, Tufnell Park, N. 


Class II. 

Miss Nellie Hyde, Worcester; E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; Louis 
Steer, Bovey Tracey; A. W. Grant, Camden Hill; Miss M. 
Wight, Kidderminster (2); Fred. W. Fuller, Kilburn, N.W.; 
‚Т. К. Wingfield, Bolton; Miss Garnett, Lancaster; J. Bentley, 
Keighley; Lim Swee Poh, Penang (3); Hy. Warner, West Ken- 
sington Park; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland (2); J. Edward 
Clay, Scarborough; F. E. Francis, Barnstaple; Jas. Wastell, 
Birmingham; Miss J. Huntly, Dover; С. К. Griffith, Glasgow ; 
G. Walford, Llandudno; McLean Dyer, Hampstead, N.W. 

Claes Ill. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION, 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss A. R. Naylor, 32, 
Romola Road, Herne Hill, S.E. (Title of print, “ Pensive.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Special Sensitive; lens, Aldis 
anastigmat ; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 sec. ; time of day, 10.30 a.m., 
January; developer, azol; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

Beginners’ Clase. 

Victor S. Peel, Birmingham; Jas. Marks, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
A. H. Gibbs, Merton; H. M. Monk, London, W.; G. Copping, 
Chelmsford; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; E. Youngman, Ply- 
mouth; F. W. Fuller, Kilburn; A. R. Preston, Liscard; H. E. 
Spink, Halifax; Mrs. Christine Taylor, Strawberry Hill; M. C. 
Luck, Greenwich; J. C. Edwards, Taunton; Thos. Blunt, Stam- 
ford; A. W. Miller, Bradford; Jas. Moreland, Glasgow; J. C. 
Snape, Bedford; Miss Mona M. Tate, Birkenhead; Sidney C. 
Evans, London, W.; G. W. Mountain, Wakefield. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspon- 
dents of general interest to our readers will be 
dealt with weekly on this page. In order to 
relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but 

each query must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITI- 


CISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, and 

dents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

name and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). All 

ueries and prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR 

HOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
marked “ Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Shutter Speeds. | 

(1) Can you tell me if an “X ” shutter is faster than a “Y” 

shutter? (2) If so, are all sector shutters faster? 

L. R. (Barnes). 
(1) You will see that we have not given the names of the 

shutters you mention. Generally speaking, one may, ‘ without 
prejudice," conclude that the actual speed is so! that which is 
engraved on the apparatus. Your best plan is to send the 
shutters to Messrs. Staley, of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
E.C., or to Messrs. Beck, of 68, Cornhill, E.C. They will test 
the speeds of these shutters for a small fee. (2) This question 
you left unfinished. Faster than what? You must bear in mind 
that one cannot truthfully make any wholesale remarks about all 
sector shutters or all of any other kinds of shutters. They vary 
among themselves in each class to a quite material extent. 


Hypo Elimination. 
Do you recommend Condy’s fluid or a solution of potassium 
permanganate to get rid of hypo? If so, please give formula. 
E. H. N. (Banbury). 
The safest and best eliminator is water, and plenty of it. A 
gently flowing stream is better than a big splash. Potass. per- 
manganate is to be regarded as an indicator rather than an 
eliminator. In a 1 oz. bottle of water dissolve 20 gr. of this 
substance and add то gr. of potass. or soda carbonate. One or 
two drops of this solution will be enough to impart a pale rose 
pink colour to a pint of clear water. If into this pale pink water 
you now put an imperfectly washed print or plate the hypo left 
in the gelatine film will turn the colour to yellow if only a small 
quantity of hypo is left, or discharge the colour altogether if 
more hypo is present. If the plate or print leaves the colour 
still pink there is only a negligible quantity of hypo present. 
You should read the correspondence that recently appeared in 
THE A.P. AND Р.М. on this subject. 


Telephoto Exposure. 
Is it advised to use a meter or tables? If these differ, should 
one use the medium? For instance, if the meter says 20 sec. 
and the tables 1o sec., would 15 sec. be right? etc. 
A. D. (Bexhill). 
If you are accustomed to use meter or tables it will be advis- 
able for you to continue to use the one or other that has hitherto 
given you best results. In landscape work generally there 
1з usually a latitude of quite two to one, so that if one guide 
Says 20 sec. and the other то sec. you will not be far wrong by 
taking the mean, viz., 15 sec. THE A.P. AND P.N. exposure 
tables, published monthly, can be taken as approximately correct. 


Single-Solution Developer. 
Can you pede par a et all-round н solution 
for plates ms, and paper, etc. 
ар E | ' i T. R. P. (Norwood). 
Rodinal, azol, victol, Watkins’ time developer are all excel- 
lent, convenient, and keep well. We are not quite clear as to 
the query about the label you send. 


Noisy Shutter 
I have taken to bird photography, and find my roller-blind 
shutter makes enough noise to startle the birds, etc. 
B. M. (Rugby). 
Shutters of this kind are apt to be noisy, and especially if 
working at a high speed. Perhaps the least noisy form is the 
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iris between-lens shutter. If you consult any up-to-date dealer’s- 
list you will find various examples of this kind of shutter, but 
as they vary in price, bulk, weight and noise, it might be well 
to see опе or two before deciding. Write Messrs. Sanders апа 
Co., of Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Reducing Contrasts of Print. 
Is it possible to reduce the contrasts of a “soot and white- 
wash" bromide print by treatment before development? If 
so, how? W. B. H. (Tonbridge). 


Dissolve 1 dram of potassium bichromate іп шо drams of water. 
Of this solution take 1 fluid dram and add it to го oz. of water. 
Give the print three or four times’ normal exposure. Immerse it 
in the dilute bichromate solution for one minute, then wash it 
for one minute, and now apply a normal developer. 


Copying by Magnesium Light. 
I have a bromide print which I want to copy for bromoil, 
etc. Can you suggest quantity of magnesium, and how to 
get even illumination, etc. ? E. W. C. (Anston). 


Fix the print flat up against a wall. Divide your magnesium 
into two equal parts and burn one part on each side of the 
camera, so that the two halves of the print get equal treatment. 
Try burning six inches of magnesium ribbon on each side of the 
camera at about 3ft. distance from the print. The resulting 
negative, if not quite satisfactory, will give you sufficient guide 
to making the next exposure correctly. No light from the burn- 
ing magnesium must fall direct on the surface of the lens. 


Colouring Photographs. 
I should be glad of advice as to medium to use with water- 
colours, etc. ? E. H. P. (Malvern). 


The chief object of ox-gall is to remove the grease-like surface 
of the print, rather than to serve as a medium. A few drops of 
ox-gall in half a wineglassful of water may be freely brushed over 
the surface of the print, and this followed by plain water. Most 
workers prefer water with a little gum arabic as a medium to 
use with water-colours. Or you may try the following :—Beat 
up the white of an egg to a froth, and allow the froth to subside. 
Now in 2 drams of water dissolve 20 gr. of ammonium carbonate. 
Filter off through a plug of cotton wool 1 oz. of the egg albumen, 
add the 2 drams of am. carb. solution, mix thoroughly, and then 
add 4 or 5 drops of strong ammonia. Some formule contain 
glycerine, but this is not advisable, as it leaves the print sticky 
and gathers dust. 


Lens Query. 
I have а 5. camera with diaphragm numbers 48, 24, 12, 7.5. 
Are these the F numbers? When set at infinity mark, бо ft., 
the picture is quite sharp and ground glass 4} inches from 
stop. The diameter of stop is 13-32nds inch, but should it 
not be 9-16ths inch? W. W. (Stockport). 
Measuring the diameter of a stop and dividing this ‘into the 
focal length is only a very rough and ready way, which in some 
cases is quite misleading. A more accurate way is as follows: — 
Set the lens for sharp focus at infinity. Replace the ground 
glass by a piece of card, in the centre whereof is a circular hole 
about 4 inch diameter. Put a candle flame close to the hole in 
the card and lay a piece of fine ground glass across the hood of 
the lens, and measure the diameter of the circle of light on this 
ground glass. This you may take as the effective diameter of 
the stop. This, divided into the focal length, will give you the 
working F. value. 


Cleaning Dusty Platinotypes. 

I have a good platinotype print which has got soiled by 

being exposed to dust owing to picture-frame. glass having 

been broken. Can I clean it? A. H. B. (Wigan). 

In а cupful of cold water dissolve half a teaspoonful of pow- 

dered alum. Add enough flour to make a fairly stiff paste. 
With à very soft brush, or, better still, with the finger tips, spread 
this paste all over the print and lightly work the paste about for 
a few seconds. Then wash off the paste under a gently flowing 
stream from the tap. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” sent poet free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom... Six months, 55. sd. Twelve months, 108. rod. 
Canada .. se 3 » 6s. 6d. vs » 135. 
Other Countries... ,, Уз 75. 6d. 55 3 158. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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“Р Shooting 
Simile. 


The Evening Standard, discussing the new and startling sub- 
ject of the relation of photography to art, ventures upon a 
daring simile. We are told that the difference between photo- 
graphing artistically and doing the other thing may be com- 
pared to the difference between shooting a pheasant for sport 
and for food. In each case the killing of the bird is implied 
as an object, but in the latter it is the only object, while in 
the former it is less important than the way the bird is killed. 
When I read this I betook me to my “ Pickwick,” and read 
again with new appreciation that incident of the prowess of Mr. 
Tracy Tupman. That wise man, you remember, shut his eyes 
firmly and fired into the air, and once, when he beheld a 
plump partridge falling to the ground at his feet, he was 
. doubly bewildered by his host telling him that he saw him 
pick out that particular bird, and declaring that the best shot 
in existence could not have done it more beautifully. Cruel 
persons might whisper that some photographic reputations have 
been made as easily. The advent of the hand camera has 
rather put a premium on what may be called the happiness of 
accident. In the old days, when he wished to take a particular 
view, a man would hire a coach and four to convey his appara- 
tus; to-day his paraphernalia goes into his vest pocket, or 
nearly so. The question as to whether the encouragement 
given to random work ultimately affects for bad the artistic 
output is one that might be taken as a “ Topic for Discussion 
on (very wide) Open Nights." 


His Rule of Three. 


A writer in an Irish paper tells us that the principal thing 
the press photographer has to remember is that ‘‘even the 
snap of a face is of interest if the owner is in the public eye." 
The ophthalmology of the sentence is a trifle obscure, and 
sounds rather horrible, but the meaning is plain. Better a wisp 
of the hair of Hall Caine than the most perfect profile of Will 
Neverbeanybody. Іп elaboration of the foregoing, I may 
remark that a press photographer in an attic off Fleet Street 
has prepared a guide to etiquette for the gentle “camera fiends ”’ 
who flourish in his employ. Неге it is in all its unblushing 
cynicism : — 

1. Never ask permission to take a photograph if you can 
get it without. 

2. Fear no man save the policeman, and only fear him when 
he is looking your way. 

3. The one great sin to be avoided is modesty. 


Turning the Tables. 

That press photographer is a sly dog. А photograph of a 
group of him, waiting outside Westminster Abbey, has been 
going the round of the dailies, and certainly the faces, or what 
can be seen of them, afford scope for reflection. Three of the 
pressmen seem to be suffering the pangs of sea-sickness or 
mourning a distant relative, for their heads are bowed and their 
fingers cover their features. Two or three others have suddenly 
discovered that something is wrong with their apparatus, and 
the amount of attention they devote to setting it right has com- 
pletely obscured their identity. Indeed, only one of the group 
is left to represent to vs the frank and open countenance of the 
snapshotter-journalist. A man handed me the paper with the 
remark that he was glad to find that photographers were a good 
deal like other folks, and that some fibres of modesty still 
remained in their composition. What he did not see, of course, 
is that this is all an excellent joke on the part of the pressmen, 
to caricature the general attitude of noted personages and to 
illustrate their own difficulties. The general hustle of their 
occupation has not quenched the sense of humour of the mem- 
bers of our newest profession. 


His Triumpb. 

A man of my acquaintance, who really possesses pictorial 
talent above the average, has until lately been afflicted with a 
despondency that it is pitiful to witness. No gentle reasoning, 
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no patient demonstration of obvious facts that pointed in the 
opposite direction, could wean him from an absurd under- 
estimate of his own powers. Yet the critics had praised him ; he 
had gained prizes in connection with various competitions, and 
he had been weighed by selection committees, and not been 
found wanting. Nevertheless, he maintained that he was no 
good at photography. His triumphs were accidents, in his 
opinion; himself a failure. He was saved from this blighting 
self-scepticism at length, and the story of his salvation is worth 
telling. A lady, who is an artist in no respect save that of 
bargain-driving, in which, however, she is without a peeress, 
was shown a work of his—we will call it ‘‘ Afternoon Теа,” 
lest the artist be identified. After a period of searching study, 
her only comment was, ‘‘ Why, that silk blouse can’t have cost 
a penny less than twenty-four and eleven-three." As it hap- 
pened, the wearer of the blouse was easily available; indeed, 
her millinery bills were paid out of our friend’s pocket, and 
may have contributed to his despondency, and a little research 
showed that the amount named, save for the last figure, was 
the sum actually paid for that creation. To-day the photo- 
grapher is a new man. He knows that if he can depict the 
values of a blouse so truly that a shopper can guess its cost, he 
has a gift to be proud of. And when he moves among his friends 
he is not ashamed now to confess that he does a little in photo- 
graphy. 

No Men Need Apply. 

The mere man looks round the crowded walls of the Suffolk 
Street gallery with a deepening sense of his own insignificance. 
The good ladies of the Society of Women Artists are having 
their innings—and a very fine innings, too, if numbers furnish a 
criterion, for there are something over six hundred frames and 
cases. But the thing that impresses me is the extreme reluc- 
tance of these ladies to choose the masculine features as a sub- 
ject for treatment. Painted portraits there are in plenty, but 
almost all of women and children—the merest sprinkling of men 
amongst them. Why are our gentle sisters thus afraid of attempt- 
ing to portray us? Do they think the delineation of our massive 
brows and resolute chins beyond the power of their pencils? 
Or is it that they consider it a profanation of their brush to 
paint such lowly things as men-kind? I incline to the former 
alternative. For the curious thing is that when I come upon 
this little group of photographic portraits by Miss Lena Connell 
—almost the only examples of photographic art іп the exhibi- 
tion—I find that the sitters in every case are striking specimens 
of manhood. 1 take it as a virtual confession that, although 
the lady artists consider themselves equal to drawing all things 
pertaining to other-than-masculine nature, yet when it comes to 
delineating men they prefer to rack out the camera and shift 
the responsibility on to the lens. 


A Hanging Matter. 

A writer in a contemporary, describing the ground-glass screen 
which was used instead of the ordinary lantern-sheet at a recent 
meeting of the South Suburban Photographic Society, says, 
“Тһе framed screen was hung in the centre of the room, the 
audience on one side and the lantern on the other." 

That paragraph— what does it mean? 
I scarcely could credit the news ; 
They say Jones was hanging the screen, 
and Smith was arranging the views, 
When quickly a wag of a sprite 
Stepped into the heads of the two, 
“ Just think how you might earn distinction to-night 
By hanging the audience too." 
No press correspondents were there; 
No Mirror man snapped at the scene— 
An audience hanging in air, 
Attention so cruelly keen. 
A lecturer thinks it were nice 
Examples like this to preserve, 
And wishes that he had a slice 
Of Southern Suburbia nerve. 
The audience laugh out of place, 
They do not applaud when they ought— 
Oh, give him the face to an-necks in such case 
The lesson the paragraph taut. 
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A COTTAGE, BERNEVAL. | 7 mor By CHARLES BURTON. 
This picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, 
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By Avex. KEIGHLEY. 


A SPRING IDYLL. 


Some notes on Mr, Keighley's One-man Show at the Royal Photographic Society will be Фина om fage 2521 
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LILIES. By Wm. CROOKE. 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the Scottish Salon. It is a notable example of Mr. Crooke's work. 
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N presenting this special issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. we realise that the paper 
will not only reach the great number of amateur photographers who are already 
regular readers, but that it will be seen and read by additional thousands in all 
parts of the world, and possibly those who are not users of the camera at all. 

The fact that this issue is being circulated further afield than any previous 
number of the paper, and that it will be studied by many to whom photography 
has not as yet made any direct appeal, will, we hope, be instrumental 
іп assisting these new readers to take up what is undoubtedly the 
most interesting and fascinating of all modern hobbies. 

The enormous extent to which modern photography is being 
applied is not fully recognised by the “тап in the street." He 
takes so much for granted. There are, however, few industries 
to-day in which photography or some by-path or development thereof 
is not made use of. Photography has been truly designated the 
"child of optics and chemistry, and the handmaid of the 
arts ''; as such it may lay claim to consideration from every 
worker and thinker. 

It is, however, in its bigger and wider field and in its 
homely application that it has such opportunities of appeal to 
the human element. It is the usefulness of the camera as a 
companion, as a friend and recorder of the holidavs, as a 
faithful historian of passing incidents, as a certificate of fact 
of important occasions, and as a portrayer of the faces and 
phases of one's friends and enemies that it is entitled to the 
attention of everyone who is capable of indulging in any hobbv at all. 
Simplicity and inexpensiveness are not the least of its attractions 
when weighed in the balance with other hobbies. 

The Beginner. 

Amatcur photographers of either sex or any age, dealing in а 
dilettante way with photography, and not venturing far from the leading- 
strings of the dealer's handbook, can be included generally under the 
general term “ Novice " or ‘‘ Beginner." We venture to think that in 
the following pages much matter will be found that will be of considerable 
use to those who are thinking about taking up photography, or have just started. 

A New Feature. 

In particular, attention is drawn to the special feature inaugurated in this 
issue, termed “Тһе Novice's Notebook." This section will be continued week by week, and will deal clearly and 
helpfully with all that the beginner in photographv wants to know. 

In view of the importance and ever-increasing number of the class of photographers who are essentially 
novices, this feature should make a wide appeal. We have felt the importance of the appeal is so great as to 
devote a special section of the paper to it, and our readers should note that in future issues < The Novices’ Note- 
book "' will be added as an extra four pages. 

This will also enable those pages of each issue which 
have hitherto been devoted to elementary matter to be 
devoted to more advanced articles and news that will 
appeal to readers generally. 

Other Features and a New Cash Prize Competition. 

It is impossible in the space at disposal on this page 
to refer to all the special features and items of interest in 
this special number. We commend a careful perusal of 
the entire issue—advertisement pages also—to the atten- 
tion of our readers. We would, however, draw attention 
to the revival of our competition, “ Holidays with the 
Camera,” which proved so popular an annual institution 
five or six years ago, and was largely copied elsewhere. : 
With new conditions and substantial cash prizes we look uon 
forward to its being even a greater attraction this year. 
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"When the earth upsprings 
from slumber.” 


By Miss Егітн L. WILLIS. 
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|А P Some Unsuspected fldvantages | 
| of Amateur Photography. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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АГА i PART systems of defence, etc., Thus there is 2 
“ИТЕН fromthe gradually acquired а mass of informa- 
= advan- tion of much interest in connection with 


tages which the photographing of buildings as part 
photography has of its unexpected increment, and it often 
to offer in making happens that, in addition, 
possible the per- the worker becomes a 
petuation of lantern-slide maker, 
places, things develops a gift for speak- 
and people in a ing, and adds lecturing to 
more or less pic- his other accidental gains 
torial manner, there are other ad- as a photographer. 
vantages partly, if not altogether, un- By way of variety, take 
suspected by the amateur at the another widely different 
time when the camera is taken up ав branch of photographic 
a hobby. These advantages are in work, that of taking 
some ways greater and more useful flowers. The only neces- 
in their effects than the immediate sary result of this is a col- 
results that are attained. They are not 
of the essence of photography, but they 
often, nay, generally, accompany it. 
Every one who has purchased a camera 
(5% and uses it for pleasure expects to achieve 
certain pictorial results. These he gets 
easily enough, but he little thinks where this same photo- 
graphy is going to lead him, and what wide new fields of 
knowledge he is probably going to traverse. 

There are many camera users who, soon after the com- 
mencement of their photographic career, begin to specialise, 
realising that the field is a very large one and has many by- 
paths, and that to devote their time, money and brains to the 
bypath most agreeable is the surest road to success. These lection of negatives of such 
workers are in many ways wise in their generation, and they plants as we may admire and of 
quickly reap the fruit of their concentration and energy. which we may 
One may take up architecture, another flower work, another wish to possess 
natural history, and another portraiture. These have all a photographic 
their own interests and their own accidental advantages. It print, because 


is here that photography scores heavily over every other we cannot buv consider- 
hobby. one  commer- able. To 

Take architecture, for example. The immediate object of  cially. The photo- 
the one who specialises in this direction is to take interior accidental ad- graph 
and exterior views of public buildings, churches, cathedrals, vantages are flowers 
domestic dwelling-houses, etc., to collect, maybe, into one much more more es. 
book the records of тапу pecially 
journeys and the notable buildings wild ones 
in a given tract of country. But will raise 
the accidental advantages go much up a de- 
further and deeper than this. The sire to 


constant observing and photo- 
graphing of buildings disposes the 
mind to investigate the historic { 
facts about them, their age, their РЕ А so books on botany аге 


past occupants, and the periods of p " procured and a basis of 
church or domestic architecture — "ra - | botanical knowledge ac- 


to which they belong, and so, before quired. 

the photographer is aware of it, he It may even happen, 
has embarked upon a course of as it has already done 
study involving a live interest in in some cases, that the 
books on the architectural periods, ` determination is formed 
on symbolism, on castles and their “а” comp: te bet, of 


know more about their 
habits of growth, their 
names and families, and 
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prints of. 
British 

plants in 
Ж-Е. 

habitats, 

and to 

illustrate 

а book 

with our 

p hoto- 

graphs; 

this work 
is being 

systematically carried out 
by one worker at least, 
at the present time. 

This development of 
the hobby has been done 
with great success in bird 
life, as we all know, and 
the result has been of 
eminent service to 
naturalists, who have thus 
been able to see bird life 
as it really is, and not as the fancy of 
the artist painted it in the days gone by. 

If the reader will call to mind other 
branches of photographic work, such as 
astronomical, topographical, record, 
animal life in the wild, and so on, he will 


easily realise what immense advantages, 
little foreseen when photography was 
commenced, are subsequently enjoyed in 
consequence of taking it up. 

But perhaps it is for those who just take 
up photography as an ordinary hobby, 
and just as they would take up golf or 
cricket or any other outdoor amusement, 
that the greatest surprises are in store, if 
they follow it up. And whoever takes his 


camera work seri 
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'usly is sure to share in some of them. Perhaps the best 


way to realise what photography does for the average man is to take а sup- 
posititious case, which may be said to be typical of thousands of those who are 
now ardent upholders of the power and delight of the camera. Our average 
man probably begins by seeking some hobby that shall afford him interest 
and amusement in his leisure time, and a friend mentions photography. He 


thereupon buys a 
The few first atte 


small hand or stand camera and commences operations. 
mpts are probably more successful than might have been 


expected, and our friend is tempted to proceed until he has overcome the 


initial technicalitie 
This stage over, 
A certain number 


point of 


to them 


's, which time and patience will quickly overcome. 


he is just an average specimen of the “ homo photographicus.” 
of amateurs are content to stop short at this stage, and only 
to produce pleasant holiday mementoes, taken possibly with 
taste and judgment, but still of mere topographical interest. 
But the man who continues to seek improvement is bound 
to reap much greater harvest than this. If his work be 
landscape, he soon finds himself at the limits of his know- 
ledge respecting arrangement of subject, light and shade, 
tone values, and other matters, and seeks for some books and 
periodicals that shall enlighten him, and thus becomes a 
student of art and art principles. 

Then, if still keen, he naturally seeks to know how painters 
set down their subjects—the same subjects with which he 
himself has dealt—and becomes a student of the bad and the 
good in the picture galleries that he may see 
what to do and what to avoid. Не has now 
become a serious student, and gradually accu- 
mulates quite a little art library, with reproduc- 
tions of the best pictures. Who could have 
foreseen that the purchase of a camera would 
have had the accidental advantage of making 
him in time a serious student of art? 

Or perhaps he finds that his métier lies in 
portraiture; he becomes a student then of 
anatomy, of decorative arrangement of figure, 
of the arrangement of draperies, and perhaps 
may be sufficiently inte- 
rested to become a student 
in some life class, find- 
ing years of study and plea- 
sure with increasing know- 
ledge where he only expected 
to photograph his relations 
in the back garden, or to 
find a pleasant hobby for а 
dull day. 

If there is one thing more 
surprising than another to 
be observed by the man who 
visits photographic societies 
and becomes intimately con- 
nected with the members, it 
is to find what photography 
has done for some of them, 
how it has given life an 


interest and a point that it never had before, how it has focussed 
their studies so that all their reading has a common centre and 


interest, and how in not a few cases it has brought them into 


touch with an outside world of people, which would have been closed 


without it. The little pictures on this and the preceding 
page are given merely as typical 
snapshots possible to every user of 
the camera. Each indicates in its 
way a different phase of the appli- 
cation of the camera, and each sug- 
gests possibilities to be followed up. 
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THE BUYER’S 
GUIDE. 


Some Suggestions for the Purchase of 


New Aptaralus and Materials. 


Tre AMATEUR PHOTOGDADHED 
aa € PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


During the course of the year, particularly at the commencement of the photographic season, a great number of 
amateurs ask us for suggestions as to the expenditure of certain sums of money for the purchase of new apparatus and 


materials. 


We are always glad to place our services in this respect at the disposal of readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


In the following article an attempt has been made to indicate a few of the purchases which are possible with various 


amounts at the disposal of purchasers. 


It -must not be assumed, however, that the articles 


mentioned in any way 


represent one tithe of the excellent and useful pieces of apparatus on the market which can be equally recommended. 
They are suggestions only, and it should be borne in mind also by purchasers that odd sums are always expended to 


advantage in materials such as plates, papers and chemicals. 
but equally necessary apparatus such as printing frames, developing dishes, etc. 


No mention has been made at all of the smaller and cheaper 


These are to be found in the cata- 


logues of the large dealers, such as Houghtons, Ltd., Butcher and Sons, Fallowfield, or Marion and Co., and every 


amateur photographer should have copies of these catalogues on his shelves for constant reference. 


In the meantime, 


new and old readers should note that we are always prepared to advise them, free of charge, regarding the purchase of 


apparatus and materials. 


HE aim of the following notes is to 

suggest suitable expenditure in 
various directions, the amount to be spent 
varying from the modest half-crown to a 
matter of forty pounds. It is assumed 
that the reader already possesses appara- 
tus and materials for the production of 
both negatives and prints. That is, he 
may have a small camera, a few dishes 
and measures, a printing frame and a 
supply of films or plates, self-toning paper 
and the requisite chemicals. 

Or he may have a quarter-plate or half- 
plate outfit, to which he wishes to add a 
better lens, or a lens of greater or less 
focal length. He may wish to make 
larger pictures by means of an enlarging 
apparatus. In any event, the items sug- 
gested are good, reliable pieces of appara- 
tus and good value for the prices asked 
by the makers. Obviously the smaller 
sums can only be spent in small pieces of 
apparatus or in materials. 


What to do with 2s. 6d., 

for example, is not a problem demanding 
careful study of the respective points of 
modern anastigmatic lenses, but we do 
not know of a better investment for this 
sum than a Watkins’ Bee Meter. Used 
intelligently, the investment will pay cent. 
per cent. within the first month, for the 
percentage of incorrect exposures will 
drop to a very small one. 


If you have 5s. 
why not put the advantages of roll-film 
photography to the test by buying a 
Brownie Kodak? You will find the charm 
of daylight loading so great that quite 
possibly, in the course of a few months, 
you will hand on the little Brownie to 
some friend and will get one of the larger 
film cameras, fitted with a more rapid 
lens. Or perhaps you are already making 
negatives which satisfy you, but you are 
not quite content with the finish of your 
prints from these negatives. Мапу 
workers find difficulty in trimming and 
mounting, and should you be one of these 
you may like a Zeto Boardoid Outfit. 
Leto Boardoids are stout printing papers, 
larger than the negative. The picture is 
masked, leaving a white margin, and the 


appearance is still further enhanced by 
means of a “plate mark," the simple 
appliance for producing this being 1п- 
cluded in the outfit, 
An expenditure of 1Os. 

will procure for you a Kodak developing 
tank for Brownie size of film, and 
although you will not be able to see the 
image appear during development (a 
somewhat doubtful advantage), you will 
feel sure that you are running no risk of 
fogging your film, and that you are em- 
ploying a method approved by most sound 
workers. Or, if you are a plate user 
anxious to adopt the tank method of de- 
velopment, you may buy for ten shillings 
the new Watkins’ quarter-plate tank and 
thermometer, which will enable you to 
produce uniform contrast in your nega- 
tives even when the temperature of the 
developing solution varies, the thermo- 
meter telling you what variation in time 
of development you must make to com- 
pensate for the variation in the tempera- 
ture of the developer. 

Working in the dark-room, it is not 
always easy to see the time, and particu- 
larly to note the seconds hand, by an 
ordinary watch. The Watkins’ dark-room 
clock, for half-a-guinea, has a large face 
and broad, black figures and hands, and 
even in comparatively dim ruby light 
exposures or development may be easily 
timed. 

As the spring is rapidly approaching, 
the time when the tender yellow-green 
of foliage requires a colour-sensitive plate 
and a light filter if tone values are to be 
adequately rendered, you may decide that 
a Wellington and Ward light filter will 
prove a good expenditure for half-a-guinea. 
This filter increases exposure five times, 
and is supplied in a fitting to clip on the 
front of the lens, while it is sent out in 
a neat snap case, which protects it from 
scratching and from the prolonged action 
of light which might slightly affect the 
dye used for staining the yellow film 
cemented between the two glasses. 


If you wish to spend 15s. 
and your enlarger has only an oil lamp, 
and you find the exposures unduly long, 
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try one of the “ Mela" high-pressure spirit 
lamps, supplied by Butcher and Sons, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. This will cost 
you the 15s., and will give you a very 
brilliant light and shortened exposures as 
compared with oil. 

The number of subjects which may be 
dealt with satisfactorily by means of 
flash-light is greater than many people 
imagine. One of the handiest lamps in 
the market is the “ Dega” Electro-Flash, 
sold at 10s. 6d. by Chas. Zimmermann, of 
g and то, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C., and the 
extra 4s. 6d. may be spent in Agfa flash 
powder for use in the lamp. 

Some of our readers may feel that for 
such pieces of pocket apparatus as an 
exposure-meter a little special finish is an 
advantage. Perhaps the meter is carried 
on the watch-chain, and, if so, the Wynne 
silver meter, from the Infallible Exposure 
Meter Co., of Wrexham, is an instrument 
which, while very efficient, is beautifully 
finished and will always look well. 


For & Guinea 
опе of Lancaster's “ Ellipsoid” enlargers 
will prove a sound investment. This is 
used with your own camera. Other forms 
of this popular form of enlarger are ob- 
tainable at other prices. When we come 
to 

Spending а Couple of Guineas, 
Messrs. Butcher have at £2 2s. a capital 
little hand camera, the “ Acto-Midg,” 
Carrying quarter-plates and fitted with 
achromatic lens working at F/11. The 
unique feature of this instrument is that 
it is combined with a light meter working 
in conjunction with the shutter and 
enabling the correct exposure to be ascer- 
tained. The same camera fitted with a 
more rapid lens costs £3 3s. 

An excellent modern lens is the Aldis 
Anastigmat, as moderate in price as it is 
excellent in performance. For an odd 
sixpence above the two guineas you may 
purchase one of 64 inches focal length, 
working at Е/6 and covering sharply а 
5 by 4 plate at full aperture. 

Both Messrs. Houghton, Ltd., of 58 
and 89, High Holborn, and ‘ Butchers,” 
of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
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as б PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
E.C., have a very large range of kand- 
cameras, at prices between 5s. and ten 
guineas, so that whatever the sum you 
wish to spend, a camera of some kind is 
an easy possibility. 

The sum of three Guineas 


will enable you to equip yourself for 
working one of the most interesting of 
modern printing methods, the  bromoil 
process. The requisite brushes, pigments 
and other accessorics can, of course, be 
bought for very much less than this 
amount; indeed, a few shillings only will 
enable you to experiment with the pro- 
cess. But for working with everything 
just at hand а Hewitt Bromoil Desk 18 
really luxurious. Made іп polished 
mahogany, with well-fitting drawer to 
hold all the materials, a plate of glass 
eighteen inches square for supporting the 
wet print during pigmenting, and an air- 
tight cover, so that the print may be left 
for several hours yet remain іп proper 
condition for working upon the desk it- 
self, costs 37s. 6d., and the remaining 
258. 6d. is not too large a sum to lay out 
in brushes, colours, and etceteras. The 
special brushes may seem a little expen- 
sive, but we know from experience that 
they last, as we have one over two years 
old which has had constant use. Messrs. 
Sinclair, of 54, Haymarket, S.W., supply 
this desk, and have specialised carefully 
in everything connected with the oil and 
bromoil processes. Messrs. Griffin, of 
Kingsway, also have a long range of 
materials for the oil and bromoil work. 

We have referred to the purchase of an 
additional or a superjor lens, and there 
are several which cost in the neighbour- 
hood of £3 3s., which will prove excellent 
investments. lor 43 2s. 6d. you may 
secure a Beck Isostigmar of 6 inches focus, 
the focus of the front component being 9 
inches and of the back 114 inches. Messrs. 
Staley and Co., of Thavies’ Inn, E.C., 
wil also supply a first.class anastigmat 
for this figure. Ог if telephoto work 
tempts you as offering a fresh field for 
conquest, you can, by spending an addi- 
tional few shillings obtain a Dallmeyer 
“ Adon” at £3 10s.—a telephoto lens re- 
duced to its simplest form. 

For 43 12s. 6d. Houghtons will supply 
a cómplete quarter-plate camera for roll- 
films, with an “Ensign” F/6.8 anastig- 
mat lens. This is wonderful value. 
Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson wil] 
also supply a Series V. Cooke lens, 5 in. 
focus, for £3 5s. The fame of the Cooke 
lens is sufficient to make this an attrac- 
tive purchase. For £4 2s. a Series III. 
Cooke lens working at F/6.5 can be ob- 
tained—a most excellent lens for the 
hand camera. 


What to buy with Five Guineas. 
The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Co., of Altrincham, are now making a 
special half-plate ‘complete outfit, with 
Beck lens, roller-blind shutter, and all 


‘OME PROVERBS 
( Photographically Revised). 


Necessity is the mother of convention. 
Portraiture begins at home. 
Lookers on see most of the group. 
Practice makes pictures. 
Oil printing is the thief of time. 
All is not gold that tones. 
Give a print а bad name, and then hang it. 
Make prints while the sun shines. 


requisite adjustments, for five pounds, 
and tbe extra five shillings may well be 
spent in a couple of boxes of Zmpertal 
píates with which to try the camera and 
lens. Or if a smaller camera is what you 
want, try а Lizars’ Daysfool with Aldis 
fens at £4 155. 6d., spending the balance 
of gs. od. on "Ensign" spool films of 
quarter-plate size for use in the camera. 
One of Houghton’s Tudor enlargers for 
5 by 4 or postcard negatives, fitted with 
projection lens, is only the even “ fiver,” 
and focusses with rack and pinion, a 
great convenience in making fine adjust- 
ments. 

Stereoscopic photography is having a 
boom again now, and Messrs. Butcher 
are specially prepared to supply anything 
for which there is a demand. Their 
Stereo Cameo is fitted with Aldis * Опо” 
anastigmat lenses and Everset shutters. 
Single pictures may be taken if subjects 
present themselves which it is not desired 
to photograph  stereoscopically. This 
camera costs Z4 4S., and the balance сап 
be expended in the special size plates and 
printing frames required. Stereo cameras 
for films and plates at higher prices are 
also supplied by Messrs. Butcher. 

The sum of six guineas will purchase 
one of the new “ Z/ree-in-One" cameras 
for half-plates, postcards and quarter- 
plates, just put on the market by the 
Midland Camera Company, of Slaney 
Street, Birmingham. 


The sum of Ten Pounds . 
will enable you to purchase one or other 
of those many cameras which are fitted 
with the best modern lenses. Ап alto- 
gether excellent film or plate camera may 
be purchased for from £3 to £5, but when 
we have fitted to this a lens costing alone 
45 or £6 we obviously run up the cost of 
the outfit very considerably. Ten pounds 
is the exact cost of a quarter-plate Goerz 
Pocket Tenax, fitted with a Dagor lens in 
a compound shutter. It is beautifully 
made, simple and efficient. The Busch 
"eda" focal-plane camera in quarter- 
plate size, fitted with a lens working at 
F/4.5, costs 7/0 105., and the other ten 
shillings can be spent on plates of ultra- 
rapid speed, such as Ilford Monarch, Wel. 
lington "Xtra Speedy, Imperial Flashlight, 
Gem Salon, Barnet Rocket, Lumiére Violet 
Label, Marion P.S., or any of the other 
high-speed plates to be found in THE 
A. Р. AND Р. N. exposure table list. 


A matter of Fifteen Pounds 


may be readily laid out on one or other 
of the miniature reflex cameras. The 
Marion ''Dainty" Rejlex, for instance, 
costs exactly this sum, and the Tiny Tella, 
made by the Tella Camera Co., of 68, 
High Holborn, W.C., is а trifle less, 
{14 145. 6d. The former has the well- 
known Zeiss Tessar lens, working at F/4.5, 
while the latter is fitted with a Cooke lens 
at F/5.6. The focussing on the full-sized 
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ground glass іп each case enables the best 
possible use to be made of these fine 
large aperture lenses, and, of course, the 
"depth" is greater in the case of the 
small lenses than it is with a lens of 
similar relative aperture on a 5 by 4 plate, 
for instance. 

If, however, you prefer to buy a reflex 
camera in a larger size, there is the excel- 
lent instrument supplied by Ross, Ltd., of 
111, New Bond Street, W. Fitted with 
the F/5.6 Homocentric lens the cost is 


Seventeen Pounde Ten Shillings, 


and you can, if you wish to do so, make 
this up to the even twenty pounds by 
spending ten shillings on the Stereo mag- 
^ifier and a couple of pounds on a solid 
leather case, which forms no more than 
an adequate protection for so valuable an 
instrument. 

For £20 
an “Argus” Reflex camera, which costs 
{19 15s., complete with Holostigmat lens 
and three slides, can be supplied you by 
Messrs. Watson and Sons, of 313, High 
Holborn. The extra 5s. can be easily 
expended on some small accessory that 
wil suggest itself so soon as Messrs. 
Watson's list is consulted. 


$230. 

During the last year or two Messrs. 
Newman and Guardia, Ltd., of 17 and 18, 
Rathbone Place, W., have introduced a 
De Luxe camera, on the lines of their 
well-known and universally appreciated 
box-form instruments, but with certain 
modifications, which: have lightened it. 
This “N. and С.” De Luxe camera, fitted 
with Convertible Protar lens and any plate 
or film changing device which you may 
care to select, will cost you exactly thirty 
pounds. This is an instrument focussed 
by scale when used as a hand camera, 
though it may be used on a stand, focus- 
sing being done on the ground glass 
screen. If, however, you want a more 
expensive camera you may decide to 
spend 

$40 

оп an Adams’ Minex de Luxe. To praise 
this camera is analogous to painting the 
lily or gilding the sun, and we need only 
say that the 5 by 4 size costs £32 55., and 
the F/4.5 Tessar Jens, ideal for such an 
instrument, is another £8, making a total 
cost of five shillings above your forty 
pounds. 

If it is desired to spend more than 
£40, Messrs. Newman and Guardia can 
oblige with a magnificent half-plate square 
reflector camera at £ so. 

Needless to say, only a few of the 
numerous pieces of apparatus that may 
prove attractive and useful for the 
amateur can be mentioned in the space at 
disposal, but if each firm mentioned is 
written to and a catalogue asked for, a 
courteous reply, with full particulars and 
assistance for purchasing, will be promptly 
forthcoming. 


He who snaps and runs away will live to snap another day. 
Prevention is better than stain. 
Passe partout binding is as good as a feast. 


A print on the mount is better than two in the dish. 
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Half a minute is better than no washing. 
Fine feathers make fine dusting brushes. 
Discretion is the better part of retouching. 


Lazy people take the most photos. 


Self-portraiture is no recommendation. 
There's many a true portrait taken in jest. 


Little pictures have long names. 
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ATURE photographers аге 


constantly being urged to 
portray their subjects in 
series—that is to say, to 


select a flower, an animal, anything, 
in fact, which lives and grows, and 
to make records of all its changes 
between birth and death. The idea 
is one that is full of fascination and 
interest, and, like good wine, needs no bush. 

Here is a capital method for showing such pictures 
to advantage. Briefly, the idea is as follows :—Make 
prints from the various negatives forming the series, 
trim them all to the same size, pile them up one on top 
of the other, place the earliest stage underneath, and 
clip them together somewhere near the bottom edges. 
We thus have a pile of prints—in other words, a little 
booklet—which, if held in the left hand and spun with 
the right, as shown in the accompanying illustration, 
gives us in a few seconds the complete’ life-history of 
whatever plant or animal our pictures depict. The idea, 
of course, is by no means original, but, so far, has been 
almost wholly confined to representations of children 
skipping or acrobats jumping through hoops. 

The suggestion is so simple that we could all set to 
work at once without reading any further; but a few 
hints, the outcome of a certain amount of practice, will 
not come amiss. 

First of all, it is well to consider how many pictures 
will best go to form a series. ‘Thirty is an ideal num- 
ber : more are difficult to spin in one run, and less аге 
whirled through before the eye has grown accustomed 
to the sense of animation. When, therefore, it is de- 
sired to use fewer negatives than thirty, it will be a 
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good plan to include duplicate prints of important 
metamorphoses until the pack totals up to the 
required number. 

Much, of course, depends on the texture of 
the paper that is used for the prints. Cut- 
up postcards are suitable, 
but they crack and crease 
rather easily : a better sup- 
port is a good tough paper, 
such as the Kodak platino- 
matt bromide. In trimming 
the prints, we must be 
extremely careful to see that 
eachaccurately superimposes 
its predecessor, otherwise 
our central object 
will either ride up or 
down or sway 
from side to 
side. A good 
margin should 


be left 
along the 
top edge, 
= | to tale 
Ex TT the pressure of 
1p, 4 the thumb. For 
obvious reasons 
the prints them- 
selves must all be of the 
same depth of tone. As 
to the subjects which 
make suitable living pic- 
tures, their number is 
legion. А flower opening, a twig with buds turning to 
leaves, the formation of some fruit, the life-history of a 
butterfly, are examples sufficiently diversified to show 
that interesting subjects are by no means limited. 
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RECISELY put, an “amateur 

photographer ” ought to be one 
who practises photography simply 
for the love of the art, and without 
any idea of making money. For 
this to be the permeating principle 
means that success is surer. All 
amateurs, save the very casual, 
will, after a time, find that the 
hobby is one in which, if he be 
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HOW TO MAKE THE CAMERA PAY. . « 


By è 
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skilful, he is likely to produce work that has a saleable value, 
somewhere. 

There is an impression in some quarters that there is no 
market for the amateur beyond that covered by the terms 
“ Daily Press" and “ Magazine Editors." 

The Value of a Press Directory. 

Before pointing out many other outlets for good photographs, 
may I say that а сору of any Press Directory—say, Mitchell's 
(price one florin) or Sell's—would soon enable one to compile 
a list of newspapers, magazines, and technical journals, pro- 
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perly classified in the trades and tastes they cater for. The 
ten-page “Class Index” in Mitchell’s Directory is very useful 
in this respect, and may be seen in most free libraries. 

Besides these obvious outlets there are several others, some of 
which may be so easily overlooked as to deserve inclusion 
here. 


(1) Offer Direct to Suitable Paper or Magazine. 

The casual photographer at some “outside”? event is just 
as likely to succeed as is the professional at some formal and 
blatant function. Obviously, the big affairs are the ones to 
avoid. Some magazines devote special pages to photographs 
of curious happenings, and many newspapers simply snap at 
anything out of the ordinary. The Sketch, the London News, and 
other illustrated weeklies have features with some such title 
as * Our wonderful world." The page of '' Curiosities” in the 
Strand Magazine is well known— but the Strand 15 not the only 
magazine that welcomes such photographs. 

Always, the character of the publication should be carefully 
considered when prints are about to be submitted. Lach has 
an atmosphere of its own. In many cases, too, where a single 
print would be accepted by one publication, nothing but a 
series would be considered by another editor. A few hours 
spent in a reading room will convey a very definite idea of 
the scope of each publication. 


(2) Offer Locally. 

It has been said that three or four photographs, well written 
round, ought to be worth one guinea to the local newspaper— 
but the newspaper proprietor has to have half-tone blocks made 
on the top of that problematic guinea. ‘This figure therefore 
will vary. Do not part with any rights beyond those of “ first 
publication," and let that be a condition put in writing and 
preserved. Such negatives can often be made to yield several 
fees. In some cases their value increases. 

Ап annual publication, or a weekly or monthly illustrated 
journal of a “local” character, may be open to purchase rights 
in suitable prints. The topical photograph—without much de- 
scriptive matter beyond a dozen words— would not be refused 
by any live weekly newspaper. Some of the evening dailies 
of wide circulation accept local photographs, and pay for them. 


(9) Postcard Publication. 

Local postcard negatives sell for various amounts. In some 
places undercutting, added to a general glut, have got the price 
down to 3s. 6d. for excellent negatives, purchased outright. 
Where fresh negatives can be easily made there may be a temp- 
tation to prefer the “bird in the hand." Even then, nothing 
but a series would be worth troubling about. 

Postcards of general interest—as distinguished from the 
merely local—inay be submitted to the large publishers. А copy 
са Lhe Picture Postcard, price 3d. monthly, will give much 
information. As a rule, postcard publishers will not pay more 
than 21s. a negative. Subjects for general sale must necessarily 
possess points likely to make a wide appeal. A well set-our 
stationer's window generally displays postcard specimens whose 
photographic origin is obvious. As many postcard publishers 
are fine art publishers also, their practice often is to use the 
photographs as postcards, and afterwards work up the pictures 
in any other way they deem suitable. If the publisher pur- 
chases ‘full rights of reproduction," he is enabled both to use 
the pictures himself, and to sell the same to others for use. 
The amateur who sells “ exclusive rights," or “full rights," or 
“full postcard rights," will only do so, presumably, with a 
very clear idea of the meaning of the terms. 


(4) Sell to Individuals Concerned. 

Many things may give special interest to a photograph. "There 
may be a personal interest, a proprietary interest, or a ''collect- 
ing " interest. Often, in this class, the ainateur will not consent 
to any payment being made, or will only accept bare cost of 
materials in those cases where a quantity is required. But 
there are occasions when the most timid amateur, possessed of 
a valuable negative, has every right to benefit himself by it. 
Negatives thought to be of little worth, often become enhanced 
in value by lapse of time or changed circumstances. A good 
system of classification and a general wideawakeness will serve 
one 1n good stead in such cases. 


(5) Offer Work Through an Agency. 

Agencies know photographic values. If prints are worth sub- 
mitting, the agency can be relied on to submit in the likeliest 
quarter. Usually, sets of views are required with a distinctly 
related interest. If the agency approves of the prints it will 
submit them to an editor, who, in turn, will commission the 
writing of an article “ around" the views. Photographs which 
the amateur has personally furnished with a literary setting are 
best placed through an agencv, as the agent's commission is 
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likely to be covered by the better price obtained—and worry 
is saved. 


(6) Offer to Makers of Apperatus and Materials. 

Obviously photographs cannot be offered to the makers of 
the camera that has not “taken ’ them. Of the making of illus- 
trated booklets for photographic firms there is no end, and 
prints which testify to the excellence of either apparatus or 
materials are always needed. 


(7) Competitions. 

These may, broadly, be divided into two classes, the first of 
which includes competitions organised by makers of apparatus, 
plates, films, printing paper, etc., for the best photographs 
made by those using such productions. While many of these 
competitions are decided at regular intervals, others are only 
occasional. THE A.P. AND P. N. contains announcements in 
ample time to secure full particulars from the promoters. Such 
contests are organised by Thornton-Pickard, Imperial, Ensign, 
Rajar—to mention only a few. 

The second class covers the occasional competitions such as 
those arranged by the World and his Wife, Pall Mall, the 
Graphic, Girl's Own Paper, Woman at Home, and other maga- 
zines. Weeklies, of a standing not quite so high, also have 
their regular prize for the best prints submitted. Competitions 
of a more local character— possibly not connected with a maga- 
zine or publication of any kind—are frequent. In these matters, 
the amateur loses nothing by aiming to be always well posted 
up. 

(8) Newspapers. 

Pictures of real news interest generally realise ros. 6d. for 
each one printed. The Daily Mirror pays this, and pays also 
a similar figure (less 25 per cent. commission) for any pictures 
submitted which are sold by its * Illustrations Bureau." It is 
essential, of course, that news pictures should reach editors as 
quickly as possible. The journalistic instinct in photographers 
requires a little cultivating as a rule, i.e., success will not 
come at once. Careful observation will avoid the elemental 
fault of sending the right prints to the wrong editor. 


(9) Advertisements. 

Suitable ideas for posters or for the illustration of magazine 
advertisements are always given consideration by the large 
advertising firms. It is the idea that is valuable, and a photo- 
graph is the best basis from which the finished illustration can 
be worked up. Spontaneity should be sought. Catchiness, and 
a setting that pleases should be aimed at. Personality does not 
matter. The effect mostly to be sought is that of arresting the 
beholder's attention. Acceptable ideas are well remunerated. 


(1O) Cover Designs. 

Fresh cover designs are used every issue by a number of 
journals of the /orget-me-Not and Woman's Life variety. The 
publisher aims for something attractive on his cover. Espe- 
cially is this so in the case of the covers of monthly magazines, 
since a striking design is of importance for its pulling power 
on the news-stalls. Decorative designs for book covers may 
interest the worker who is specialising in flower photography. 

(110) Chance Disposal. 

Photographic and other journals often contain advertisements 
asking for prints of special subjects. One advertiser wanted 
photographs of lightning flashes, or of any objects damaged bv 
lightning. Another desired sunset effects, and yet another 
wished for negatives of a certain town in South Lancashire. 
Similar chances of disposal are regularly cropping up. 


On Sending In. 

Prints should be glossy P.O.P. or bromide, not mounted. 
Half-plate is an admirable size. А brief description should be 
lightly pencilled on the back. The amateur's name and address 
might, very neatly, be stamped with a rubber stamp, and the 
word ' Copyright" could be added. If a price is fixed for the 
subjects sent, it should be clearly stated in a brief covering 
letter. А stiff piece of card should be cut to the size of the 
envelope required, and be inserted to protect the prints. And 
lastly, an addressed and stamped envelope should be enclosed ir 
case of rejection. 


Terme of Subscription for * The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News," sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United Kingdom... Six months, 55. sd. Twelve months, 105. rod. 
Canada 420000. وو‎ 55 6s. od. jò T 13S. 
Other Countries... ,, is 75. ӨЧ. 53 "" 15S. 


— — 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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An Article every Hand-camera Worker should Read. Í 


S. L. COULTHURST, F.R.P'S. 
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Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic Меш.” 


in a matter he did not quite understand, and which he 

did not know how to carry out; he had taken a snap- 
shot negative of several persons in an ordinary garden; one 
of the persons, an elderly gentleman, had recently died, 
and the portrait in the group was the best and most recent 
that had been taken. Copies of this portrait were wanted, 
and the method by which the one figure was dealt with, 
90 as to secure a single enlarged portrait, was as follows: 

In illustration No. 1 we have a print from the negative, 
with that portion containing the figure to be copied marked 
out. 

It had been decided that the final picture was to be 
cabinet size, so that not only copying but enlarging was 
necessary. 

First the negative was well cleaned and placed in an 
ordinary printing frame. A slow negative plate was taken, 
quarter-plate size, and placed in contact with the negative 
over that portion it was desired to copy. A positive was made, 
as in lantern-slide making, taking care to expose and 
develop the plate so that all detail was secured and a good 
scale of gradation preserved. ‘The same character of posi- 
tive as a lantern slide should not be aimed at; it should be 
much flatter in character. 

Any good ordinary negative plate and developer that the 
worker understands may be used for the purpose. When 
fixed, washed and dried in the usual manner, the positive of 
the figure from the group was ready for making into a 
negative the final size required. 

The usual factors governing enlarging here came into 
play; the positive was of quarter-plate size and contained 
that part of the original negative we desired to enlarge. 

This positive was placed in the carrier of the enlarging 
lantern, just as a negative would be when making a bromide 
paper enlargement. 

We had already decided that our final negative was to be 


AT time ago a friend called upon me for help 


Fig. 2.— Figure copied from group. 


й 


Fig. 3.—Background taken ош. 
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half-plate size, so that the exact portion of the final picture 
was focussed within that size on the enlarging board. 

A good plan is to take an old half-plate negative and cover 
it with white paper, pin this up with drawing-pins, top and 
bottom, on the enlarging board; this will give a good sur- 
face to focus upon, and the focus will be in the correct 
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Fig. 1.—Group with figure marked to be taken out. 


plane when removed and replaced with a dry plate upon 
which to make the exposure. 

Any good ordinary speed dry plate may be used for 
making the enlarged negative; the exposure will vary, ac- 
cording to the density of the positive and the character of 
the light used. 

The positive was made with one minute exposure incan- 
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Fig. 4 —Мазк tor Figure. 
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descent gas (quarter-plate to half- 
plate), lens at F/16. А trial plate 
exposed at varied times (covering up 
exposure with a card) will be a 
valuable lesson, and will help in 
future to aid in judging exposures 
of a like character. 

The plate was developed and fixed 
in the usual way. 

We had now secured a new half- 
plate negative of the hgure out of 
the group. Illustration No. 2 shows 
a print from the negative so sccured. 
The background was, however, very 
unsatisfactory, so it was desirable to 
alter or remove this. 

This was a matter that any 
ordinary amateur could carry out. 
To block out the background, a 
print is first made from the negative 
on P.O.P., and fixed, without 
toning. This was pasted in contact 
with a piece of thin opaque paper, 
and when dry placed upon a piece of 
glass, and with a sharp pocket-knife 
it was possible to cut out the figure 
carefully, as in illustrations Nos. 4 
and 5. Care was necessary to avoid tearing the paper any- 
where except round the figure. These pieces of paper were 
then used as masks. 

Illustrations 4 and 5 show us these two masks, and a 
moment’s consideration will show in which way they were 
used for the purpose in hand. To make the final print, the 
mask (No. 5) was taken and placed over the background of 
the negative. . This gave a print, as in No. 3 illustration, 
which shows the background quite taken out and a white 
space in its place. A little more labour was now necessary 
to replace this white space with a toned background. This 
was done by taking the negative out of the frame, and in its 
place a piece of plain glass was inserted. The mask, as No. 


Fig. 5.--Мазк for Background. 
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Fig 6.—Finished Portrait. 


4, was now fitted over the figure on the print, as printed, 
and the background carefully * sunned down,” printing to the 
depth required. 

In using this method, care should be taken to correctly 
adjust the masks, and keep the frame moving during 
printing, so that the light does not strike the frame alwavs at 
the same angle; the joins will not show to any great extent. 

No. 6 illustration shows a print finished in the manner 
described. It was really such a simple matter that the illus- 
trations will themselves readily demonstrate how it is done. 

Some of the illustrations are from single transfer carbon 
prints, which accounts for their not being the same wav 
round as those from P.O.P. prints. 


THE EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE 
| JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


HE collection of pictorial photographs which is to represent 
Great Britain at the forthcoming Japan-British Exhibition 

will be one of the finest yet shown to the public. The members 
of the Linked Ring are, as individuals, exhibiting almost to a 
man, and the best work of independent exhibitors will be 
included as far as space permits. It was felt that at the Franco- 
British the collection of pictures, though a fine one, was so 
remotely placed and so difficult to find that few visitors to the 
exhibition were fortunate enough to see it. The position of the 
exhibition this year will be all that could be desired, in a 


prominent position closely adjoining the Court of Honour. The 
pictures will be well displayed in an ample gallery, which will 
be decorated in the best taste. We understand that the colour 
section is being exceptionally well supported, and that there is 
a prospect of a fine show in that department as well. It will 
be interesting to compare the British and Japanese examples of 
pictorial photography, and if we mistake not the Japanese will 
have a good deal to learn from their English brother photo- 
graphers. Fine trade and professional exhibits will also be a 
feature of this exhibition. 
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A Picturesque Pile, By ‘ames Rice, A Flower Study. 


By E. V. Ward. 
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HE model may 
> be said to be 

always with us, 
and yet in photography to be 
far from an unqualified suc- 
cess. No artist thinks of 
| transferring the model whole- 
sale, so to speak, to his canvas, but the photographer 
must °‘ take her all in all, ог not at all." The painter 
can use one model for the face, another for the figure, 
and a third because her selection of draperies is of a 
high order, but the photographer must compromise on 
an average of the three. Perhaps this is the reason that 
the professional model is not over popular amongst 
<amera users. 

Perhaps the photographer fares better with the unpro- 
fessional model, ‘‘his sisters, his cousins, and his 
aunts," who always seem ready to become willing 
victims for his benefit. No doubt some of 
the best portrait work by the amateur, pure 
and simple, is done from such material, and 
probably also the majority of his genre sub- 
jects. These latter subjects I am never 
very sanguine of finding successful. They 
have to be done by a past master if they are 
not to give themselves away and show their 
artificiality. 

Judging by the experience of what one 
sees, it is wellnigh impossible to produce 
these subjects, which depend upon figures 
so arranged as to tell a story or point a 
moral, if arranged for the camera, without 
the betrayal of their origin and without their 
having a make-up look in the print. 

There is another class of model which has 
not been so freely exploited by the photo- 
grapher as perhaps it might have been, I 
refer to what I have called by way of title 
“‹ Тһе wayside model." The тап and 
woman of the countryside and street offer 
subjects to the camera in great numbers and 
wide variety, and are full of instructive sug- 
gestion in pose and subject without arrange- 
ment by the photographer himself at all. 

Mrs. Minna Keene has done the work for 
South Africa which might well be under- 
taken for England, both in town and coun- 
try. She has essayed the production of a 
large number of portraits of South African 
types. Their variety is great, as well as 
their interest, and treated as Mrs. Keene 
treats them, with conspicuous success, they 
are a lifework in themselves. 

When I saw them exhibited for the first 
time in England at the Lyceum Club, I at 
once recognised that Mrs. Keene had some- 
thing to teach us over here as to how to treat 
the wayside model and the profit of making 
a quest of one whose types are many, and 
whose name is legion. Не is to be found 
everywhere, both in town and country, and, 
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ЕШ WAYSIDE MODELS. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


A WaAYSIDE MODEL. 
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as a definite study, he has never been really done. He 
has been attempted casually and incidentally, but never 
systematically and pictorially. 

The two casual photographs reproduced here (see 
illustration on this page and page 244) may indicate the 
sort of ** stuff ’’ I mean; they were both taken during а 
walk in the country, and give the country labour outdoor 
and in, though they are hardly a fair test of the interest 
and importance of the suggestion I want to make. 

The man who undertakes this work of photographing 
the English types of to-day, or, rather, the varying types 
to be found in England, would be doing, in a sense, re- 
cord as well as pictorial work, records not of the cold 
and passionless building, but of the flesh and blood 
which is writing the history and doing the work of the 
England of to-day. 

What would we not give for a set of pictures of the 
types of men at their work and in their homes who rose 


By A. H. Elake., М.А. 
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in splendid patriotism and saved England at the time of 
the Armada, or, later, the London types in that shout- 
ing and rejoicing crowd which welcomed with such 
splendid enthusiasm, and with such costly pageant, the 
return of the Stuart to his own again. Yet for the years 
that are to come, as well as for our own day, we have it 
in our power by a process, unknown and undreamt of 
by them, to perpetuate to all time the manner of men 
and women that we are, and our various types by coun- 
tryside and street, in this year of grace 1910. 

These models should be shown against the background 
of their ordinary surroundings, and about the work 
which is their calling in life. Sometimes we shall aim 
at a simple portrait, at others at more elaborate and 
studied compositions. These models seem natural and 
to the manner born in the fields, the barns, and the farm- 
yards, on the country roadside or the crowded city, 
according to their type. 

The work undoubtedly presents difficulties. Probably 
many of the pictures would have to have snapshots as 
their originals, taken after careful observation as to the 
best time, place, and attitude, otherwise we get that 
peculiar stiffness or camera rigidity which instantan- 
eously affects the subject who detects the lens upon him. 
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EVERAL years ago pictorial photo- 
graphers were all of one creed. They 
recognised the qualities of photography, 
for it was the recognition of these 
qualities that made photographers of 
them. They were equally alive to its 
faults, and it was the well-founded hope 
of being able to correct these faults that 
urged them to persevere. At that epoch 
the idea of a mechanically constructed 
work of art would have made pictorial 
photographers smile. It still makes 
artists laugh. 

"Eos -day it appears that a great many pictorial photo- 
graphers think otherwise. The lens and the plate have 
been voted infallible, and the man who dares tamper 
with them is guilty of lèse majesté. Ancient photo- 
graphs, taken at a time when artist photographers did 
not know of the gum or the oil processes, but would 
have hailed them with joy, are held up to us as models. 
And the “ press-button amateur ’’ is glad, for is he not 
by definition in the. foremost ranks of the 1909 pioneers 
of to-dav's art? 

‘It is evident that this retrograde movement towards 
mechanism exists, and that it is gaining strength every 
day. I signalled its birth several years ago in the 
Revue de Photographie, and mv friends on the other 
side of the Channel wrote back that I exaggerated 
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Now апа then the more deliberate work of the stand 
camera can be attempted, when there are chance offers 
of a model who can be natural and easy when taken. 1 
have had many such, and I advise a repegted trial even 
of those who at first are not satisfactory, as some of my 
best subjects have resulted from models who at first 
seemed hopeless; there are many who, after becoming 
accustomed to the camera and the meaning of what they 
are doing, are as easy to work with as the trained pro- 
fessional. 

In order that the reader may realise what there is to 
be done, I ask him to imagine that he has upon the 
table a sumptuous volume filled with fine illustrations of 
the kind that Mrs. Keene does of South Africa, of the 
men and women of rural and urban England of to-day in 
their working aspect, and perhaps actually engaged in 
toil, pictures made by those who combine pictorial with 
technical skill, and reproduced in photogravure, or some 
such process that shall do the original subjects justice, 
and to try and imagine the interest of such a book with 
the letterpress written and the descriptions given by 
some writer with the power to adequately handle such 
an inspiring subject. Fancy, too, the value of such a 
book тоо vears hence! 
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MECHANISM AND PICTORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“Controlled” Print. | 
Ву ROBERT DEMACHY. 
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matters, and that I was wrong to take seriously the 
vapourings of a few Journalists in want of copy. But 
since then I have ascertained personally that several 
well-known leaders of the pictorial world have joined 
the movement. ‘‘ No tampering with the negative or 
with the positive image.’’ The result, according to the 
new creed, will be a work of art if the author is an 
artist. 

Now, of course, if one admits that correct or even 
fine composition is all that is wanted in a picture, these 
gentlemen are right. But in that case a very ordinary 
chromo-lithograph of a very beautiful painting would 
be just as good as the original itself, for the worst 
chromo in existence will reproduce faithfully the artist’s 
composition. And a detestable pull of a fine engraving 
would also be a work of art equal to the proof printed 
from a plate that the artist himself has inked according 
to his idea. 

Now, so long as the lens and the sensitive plate act 
as they do to-day, in such a way that a photographer 
giving a proper exposure for the bright parts of his 
subject necessarily gives a wrong exposure to the dark 
ones, there will be a lack of balance in the relative values 
of the resulting print. A state of affairs no artist will 
accept. Тһе '' pure’’ photographer does accept it. Не 
exposes for the dark parts, and °“ lets the high lights 
take care of themselves,’’ which they do not. 

And he has seen so many photographs bristling with 
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€rrors enough to drive any artist wild that his eye has 
become accustomed to their falsity. Not only does he 
ignore their faults, but when he meets with a print in 
which, for example, the sky is brought down to the 
monochrome value corresponding to that of a blue sky, 
he will swear that it is all wrong. 

An artist in black and white will render a sunlight 
effect by lowering the depth of his shadows and sup- 
pressing detail in the high lights. Uncontrolled photo- 
graphy will register exactly the opposite effect, but 
photographers are so accustomed to this special transla- 
tion that they end by finding sunlight where none is 
shown at all. The harsh photographic effect becomes— 
in a way—symbolical of sunlight for photographers 
only, just as a pure white sky—an impossible thing in 
nature—has become symbolical of a blue sky, as a mid- 
day cloud effect against the light, over a midnight land- 
scape has become symbolical of a sunset. Really one 
would think that pure photographers do not look at 
Nature at all, nor at its translations from the hands of 
black and white artists, and that their only knowledge 
of it comes from photographs. 

They rejoice in their weird little collection of values— 
they have special ideas about accents, atmosphere, 
light, originality, and composition—in the main they 
use amongst themselves a secret code of expression. 
All this would be quite proper and correct were they con- 
tent to remain scientific photographers, and show their 
work as such to photographers only. In that case 
nobody would blame them in the least. But they are 
not content with being photographers, they claim to be 
artists, and yet they speak a different language from 
that of all artists. One must not drop one's h's in a 
certain class of society, and that is what we are doing, 
to the delight of the initiated. 

I have seen many straight photographs that showed 
quite clearly that their authors were blessed with an 
artistic temperament. But only part of it had been 
used in the making, often a very small part of it. Yet 
1 have heard from several quarters that artists (painters, 
engravers, lithographers, etc.) are on the side of the 
straight photographers, and that they even admire their 
work very much. Well, during the last ten years I have 
been present at many an interview between modern art 
and the pure photograph—the high-class pure photo- 
graph. This is what happens as a rule, and you will 
see that, according to the portion of the interview that 
is recorded, very different verdicts will be gathered 
from the oracle. At first sight the artist will exclaim: 
'* What a fine photograph! What a beautiful subject ! 
Quite artistic! What splendid photographs one sees 
nowadays! ’’ and so on. This is the first stage. Now 
ask him what he thinks of the photograph as a picture. 
The artist will look a trifle bewildered. '' As a pic- 
ture! " will he repeat; ‘‘ Oh, it's a very good picture 
in its way." ‘‘ But as to values, for instance? °” Then 
he will smile and say: ‘‘ Oh, mostly wrong, of course; 
but, you know, this is a photograph, but it is a very 
fine one.” ‘‘ But how would you treat the subject your- 
self, in black and white? ' The man will become in- 
terested; he will begin to look at the photograph. 
‘“ Well, this ought to be darkened, of course; and all 
these patchv high lights toned down, and this part 
simplified, and this spot emphasised, and all these 
scattered accents concentrated here, etc., etc." Finally 
he will suggest so many alterations that nothing but 
the lines will remain, sometimes not even these. 

This is the second stage, and it points towards a 
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much less complimentary conclusion than the first one. 
It will only be reached by a certain insistence on the 
part of the photographer, unfrequent because he is 
generally satisfied with the initial and more flattering 
appreciation. Really, artists never look at a photograph 
in the same way as they will look at a drawing, unless 
they are compelled to do so by the photographer. A 
photograph in the eyes of the artist is nothing but an 
imperfect document, parts of which may be suggestive 
or helpful—suggestive in the way of revealing certain 
possibilities for his own craft, helpful because of the 
accurate record of certain difficult movements. If the 
photograph satisfies him in that matter, and its com- 
position is not actually displeasing, he will find it excel- 
lent, and he will say so without seeking for qualities 
which he is accustomed to believe are impossible in 2 
photograph, though he expects to find them in a draw- 
ing. 

But there is another side to the question. I have 
heard several artists speak strongly in favour of the 
straight print, compared to the locally developed print, 
so strongly that their verdict might have been con- 
sidered final. Still, after some minutes’ conversation, it 
became evident that these gentlemen preferred a straight 
photograph, with all its faults, to one that had been 
locally inked with absolute disregard to the dictates 
of art. So do I. But in that case the criticism of the 
artist is levelled at the author of the locally developed 
print, not at the principle of local development. This 
verdict would only become final if it were proved that 
photographers were a special race of men wholly in- 
capable of learning what the artist himself has learnt, 
and of using this knowledge according to the means 
at their disposal. 

Yet 1 cannot believe that when a man buys a camera 
he becomes blind and stupid ipso facto. Neither can 
I believe that the possession of a Kodak and a barrel- 
organ developing tank will suddenly make him the 
equal of a highly trained artist. Though it is on this 


wonderful paradox that the new old school of 
pure photography appears to have established its 
foundations. 


A great deal has been said lately about the future of 
pictorial photography in Great Britain (why not in other 
countries too?). Let us examine the situation of pure 
photography from the point of view of the progress to- 
wards perfection which we expect of all artists. If I 
judge from my own experience in the oil process, the 
perspective of possible improvement appears so vast 
that it would be discouraging to most people. But one 
feels that even if there are very many things to be 
learnt they can be learnt. А man may work for years at 
such a process, know it technically, and yet feel that 
he can do better. Can the same be said of straight 
platinotype, for example? When a photographer—even 
if he is an artist at heart—has learnt to appreciate the 
right exposure, after having spoilt an X quantity of 
paper, can we expect him to learn something more? 
You will say that he тау improve his composition. 
But as I have stated before, a well-composed subject 
without treatment, without deliberate and personal 
emphasis of the quality that has caused the man to 
choose this same subject, will never make a picture. 
I really do not see what progress I can expect to make 
after I have mastered the intricacies of P.O.P. But I 
am fully, and sadly, aware of all that I have to learn 
in oils. And that is why I have not given up photo- 
graphy long ago as a bad job. 
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А NEW AND SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF MAKING ENLARGEMENTS. 


Simultaneous Printing and Development in the Time Usually Occupied by Exposure Alone. 
AUTOMATIC CERTAINTY AND PERFECT CONTROL. 


с 4 

Ү the method here given the processes of 
y exposure and development, in making a 
bromide enlargement, аге conducted 
simultaneously and automatically. In 
other words, when the exposure 15 com- 
pleted, the development is also finished, and 
vice versa. It 15 only then necessary to fix 
and wash the print in the ordinary way. 
The advantages that this method offers 


to the busy man are obvious. Most photo- 
graphers are also adverse to waste. The 
considerable saving in developer and 


materials that the process effects 15 a strong 
point in favour of its general adoption. 
Observations on the different experiments 
leading up to the results given must be 
reserved for a later occasion ; suffice to say, the final results 
arrived at have demonstrated the practicability and useful- 
ness of the method beyond doubt. 


Factors Considered. 
When considering the factors for the production of prints 
to be developed simultaneously with the progress of ex- 
posure, the following points were borne in mind :— 


(1) The spreading action of the light and its luminosity. 
(2) The intensity of the lens. 

(3) Density and gradations of the negative. 

(4) Speed of the bromide paper. 

(3) Constituents of the developer. 


Although all these factors have a bearing on the result, it 
was found, after a series of tria] and error experiments, that 
for practical purposes each compensated the other. 

The Procedure in Brief. 


The procedure in brief is as follows:—The image is first 
focussed in the ordinary way on to the enlarging casel. 


Straight Print by '" Dry ' Method. 
(Sec opposite page Jor conti ollea enlargement by © wet’ method described їп 
this arttccc.) 


The dry bromide paper is then soaked in a small quantity 
of the developer and affixed wet to the required place on 
thc easel, the yellow cap being, of course, on the lens. 

No exposure calculations arc at all necessary on trial slips 
of paper. The lens is simply uncapped, and it will be 
observed that the darkening of the shadows in the picture 
(1.е., the clear glass portions of the negative) commences at 
oncc. 


[By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


Theoretically, with a negative of perfect gradations, 
representing the entire range of possible photographic tones, 
the development should be complete when the projected 
negative image, plus the developed positive image, presents 
a perfectly even tone, and no image at all is visible. Prac- 
tically this is never the case unless considerable over-develop- 
ment (and over-exposure) occurs. 

With a normal negative, the negative image remains 
visible even when the positive image is fully developed. 

When the print is fully developed, it is removed from the 
easel, and fixed and washed as usual. The resulting picture 
will show no difference from a correctly timed exposure cn 
dry paper that receives subsequent and careful development 
in a separate solution. 

The Developer. 

Reserving for a further article an account of experiments 
with practically every well-known developer at present em- 
ployed for bromide prints, the following formula will be 
found to work perfectly for all enlarging that is likely to be 
attempted by the average worker. It is the formula that, in 
my hands, has given least evidences of staining and the best 
results so far as purity of tone is concerned :— 


A.—Hydroquinone ................................ 180 gr. 
Ме aste ака бен ұра ндар Cet 140 gr. 
Sodium sulphite .............................. 3 02. 
Potass.. bromide: ызу лы toe 30 gr. 
Water tO ................. E ЕЕЕ ИКУ 20 07. 

B.—Sodium carbonate .............................. 3 oz. 
Water fO. асы ата ааа дыз 20 07 


Average temperature, 60° F. 
For use, take 2 oz. А, 2 0z. B, and 1 oz. pure glycerine. 
Bromide Papers. 

My experiments have been conducted with various samples 
of the best-known makes of bromide paper on the market, 
and although distinct differences in speed have existed, the 
only effect this has had has been to alter the entire time for 
the coincident exposure and development. The cumulative 
action of the light passing through the negative decides the 
time of development, provided the paper is kept wet with 
developer during the whole time of exposure. Тһе presence 
of the glycerme in the developer assists in this respect. 

The dry ріссе of bromide paper on which the enlargement 
is to be made is placed in an ordinary developing dish, and 
the mixed developer poured over it. Five ounces of this 
developer can be used thus for a 15 by 12 print, and, more- 
over, used over and over again without spoiling. If more 
than one print is to be made, many pieces of paper can be 
soaked at one time, and kept under cover until wanted. 

To aid the covering of the print with developer, a camel- 
hair mop is employed—better still, a fairly large soft fitch- 
brush, as used for the oil and bromoil processes. This is 
very convenient to handle, and can be used for covering the 
paper with developer in this dish, and for occasionally 
brushing the developer over the print on the easel during 
exposure. 

Exposure and Development. 

The question of exposure, therefore, does not really exist. 
The paper, saturated with the developer, is placed on the 
enlarging-board or easel in the required position—no pins 
are necessary: it simply sticks there long enough for the 
exposure. It is smoothed over with the hand to put it quite 
Hat and then gently brushed over again with the developer, 
so that its entire surface is perfectly wet. The yellow glass 
cap of the lens is then removed. The print begins to 
develop at once, and continues until done. That 1s all. 

A comparison of times shows that the increase in time 
required for simultaneous development and exposure is very 
little more than is necessary for the exposure on the dry 
paper for subsequent development. 
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The progress of development сап be judged very easily 
by holding a piece of frosted yellow glass in front of the 
lens for a second or two. If frosted yellow glass cannot be 
obtained, use a piece of ordinary ground glass in conjunction 
with the yellow cap. This permits the light от the lantern 
illuminant to pass, but stops out the negative image. The 
positive image only can thus be seen on the bromide paper, 
and when it is judged fully developed, the lens is capped and 
the paper transferred to the fixing bath, or it may receive 
a slight rinse first. A suitable strength for the fixing bath 
is—hypo 4 о2., water 20 02. 

If the negative is at all dense or the enlargement of several 
diameters so that the exposure is prolonged, it is necessary 
at intervals to gently brush the developer over the print. 

To prevent damage by developer to the surface of a 
wooden exposing board or easel, and to prevent the wood 
injuring the print, a good plan is to affix a piece of white 
American cloth on the surface of the board. This serves as 
a good focussing base, allows the print to adhere safely 
during exposure, is waterproof and easily cleaned, and the 
bottom end can be turned up to form a channel for collect- 
ing any surplus developer that may run down from the 
print. 


WATERLLO BRIDGE. 
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Control. 

This method of exposing and developing obviously offers 
great opportunities in the way of controlling shadows, high 
lights, and tones generally. A description of different means 
of controlling the development will have to be dealt with in 
another article. It will, however, be useful to note here that 
very hard, black and white negatives are best suited with a 
more dilute developer and containing more glycerine, while 
for very soft or thin negatives extra bromide may be added 
to the developer, or the lens may be capped before the posi- 
tive is fully developed out, and the development allowed to 
continue without the further assistance of light. This 
method was employed in the print reproduced below, plus a 
се assistance with the brush charged with developer. А 
straight print, made in the ordinary way by exposure and 
separate development, is reproduced on the preceding page. 
The original negative was very thin indeed. 

From this brief description of a method that opens up con- 
siderable possibilities, it can be judged that here is a pro- 
cess of great certainty, speed and economy, qualities that 
should appeal to every photographer. Readers should not 
hesitate to adopt the procedure on the next occasion they are 
making bromide enlargements. 


Ву F. J. MORTIMER, F.R P S. 


This print was produced by the simultancous exposure and aevelobment method descrived above. 
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ON THE HIGH VELDT. 


pictures at the last 
exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic 
Society, I expect many 
amateur photographers 
E wondered how their hobby 
d fares in far-off lands, as 
"m A) they came across prints 
CN from distant workers. 
It is to these latter that 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER is so useful, in fact 
invaluable. They have no photographic societies or 
clubs to join so that they may learn how to remedy such 
and such a fault, or receive general help and advice, but 
have to rely absolutely on their own resources to over- 
come the many difficulties in the path to success. 

Do vou photographers living in England really appre- 
ciate the fact that vou have photographic factories all 
around you, and that consequently vour materials are 
always fresh and of the best, and that vou have only 
to go to some friend with a similar hobby to learn how 
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By A. J. TAYLOR (Scuth Africa). 


НОТОСКАРНУ IN DISTANT PARTS. 


i BY A COLONIAL READER OF * THE A.P. AND P. N." 


to work some new printing process which you would 
like to try? Do you know what it is to have the film 
of your plates parting company with the glass, owing 
to the great heat of your solutions, in spite of a big 
dose of alum and chrome, at that, and to find your 
P.O.P. quite yellow ? 

Out in the more distant Colonies the obstacles in the 
road to successful photography are so numerous that 
few attempt to brave them, consequently the stocks, 
especially the chemicals, kept by the chemists are 
always stale and partly damaged by the trying climate, 
as there are no buvers. The camera and slides have 
to be examined after everv outing, as the great heat 
and damp make the wood warp and the bellows perish 
and burst all over the place, so that much patching 
and bad language follow almost every дау іп 
the field. 

Amateurs are therefore very few and far between (ex- 
cepting near the coasts), and their only help and advice 
is through the medium of THE A. P. AND P. N., and the 
enquiry coupons of this paper are specially needful. 

All the printing has to be done on P.O.P., gaslight, 
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or bromide, but as these two latter papers nearly always ] think most of the Colonies offer more scope than 
blister in the summer, P.O.P. has їо be resorted to, and England as regards landscapes and scenery, but in 
the photographer soon finds this process getting places near the tropics those misty backgrounds and 
monotonous, and longs for change and variety. Тһе distances so characteristic of the English landscapes, 
price of platinotype paper out here is absurd, and carbon апа which help so to make up the impression of atmo- 
tissue is not to be had unless ordered specially from the sphere in the picture, are not to be found, as mists are 
coast towns or from England. The more modern brom- never or hardly ever seen, and you get the distance as 
oil process seems to be still unheard of. clear and crisp as the foreground. 

So in view of these many difficulties, I suppose much But do not let me prejudice the would-be immigrant 
greater credit is reflected on the amateur in a far-away too much, for success in a measure must come if one 
land where hypo is generally gd. per lb., and his hobby  perseveres, and does not object to lions making off with 
a tough struggle which can only be overcome by dogged the camera-case, and mosquitoes making a swimming 
determination, who can get his picture hung at, say, the bath of the developer dish and even if, after taking, say, 
R. P. S., than the man who works in luxury, andleaves а lady's portrait you develop the plate and find it is a 
his photographic club about two nights a week with his football scrum. instead, you can easily call it ‘‘ a brom- 
head crammed with new ideas, and a remedy for every- oil," and you're bound to get it hung at the next 
thing that puzzled him. R. P. S. exhibition. HUBERT S. WHITEHEAD. 
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HE “A.P. @ P.N.” ABROAD. 


OUR readers will remember that we made an offer some time ago to Colonial аһа 
Continental photographers to act as their agents in London for the purchase of apparatus 
or materials when the articles are unobtainable in the places where they reside. 

We are glad to record that this offer. has been fully taken advantage of, and a large 
response has been made, indicating not only a desire on the part of our foreign and 
colonial readers for us to act as their agents in obtaining goods advertised in the pages 
of THE А. P. ахо P. N., but incidentally demonstrating the popularity of this journal 
abroad. 

In nearly every case we have been able to execute some commission for out distant 
reader, and in every instance with complete satisfaction to him. 

THE A. P. AND P. N. places itself at the disposal of all over-sea readers who 
are desirous of purchasing apparatus or materials in England. No commission 
whatever will be charged for the purchase made. THE А. P. ахр Р. N. will gain 
anothing but increased goodwill and the pleasure of being of still further practical use 
to its subscribers. Readers wishing to take advantage of this purchasing agency 
should give the fullest possible particulars of the apparatus or materials they require, 
and send with all orders an amount estimated to cover the cost of goods, freight, 
and incidental charges. Апу balance will be refunded or used in any way the pur- 
chaser may direct. 

The advertisement pages of THE А.Р. ann P. N. are in themselves a reliable and complete guide to the 
materials on the market, and readers who desire to make use of the service of THE A. P. AND Р. N. will be 
guided by the announcements that appear in its pages. 


THE FISHERS. | By James McKissacK. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the Scottish Salon. 
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THE SOUL OF THE BLASTED PINE. 


THE two pictures by Mrs. Annie W. 
Brigman, which are reproduced in 
this issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEWS, strike a note which suggests 
new possibilities in expression, 
whilst it sounds an advance to those 
who are taking a despondent view of modern 
pictorial photography. 

There is an idealism in this lady's work, an 
idealism which suggests something of the spirit 
of the ancient Greeks, whilst it is both original 
and modern in its feeling 

Thus, to Mrs. Brigman, the pine tree is not a mechanical 
evolution of nature, but a living thing with a separate life 
and an individuality which marks it off from all other trees. 
The pine tree is struck by lightning and dies; its life and 
individuality die with it. But since we can form no mental 
conception of the immaterial individuality of a pine tree—that 
is to say, no clearer mental conception than we can form of 
а human soul or an angelic spirit—the soul of the blasted 
pine tree is expressed in the form of a female figure: even 
Fra Angelico drew his angels rather like women. 

This is the meaning of “Тһе Soul of the Blasted Pine,” 
and it is Hellenism pure and simple. In exactly the same 
wav, ** The Bubble " (reproduced as а special mounted 
supplement to this issue of THE A. P. AND P. N.) carries 
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By Annie W., BRIGMAN. 


Note on Two Pictures by Mrs. Annie W. Brigman 
in this Issue. 


out the Greek idea that each stream has its attendant Spirit; 
this particular spirit is neglecting its duties in order to pl i 
with a particularly large and fascinating bubble. 

In neither of these pictures has Mrs. Brigman entirely 
succeeded in eliminating the human origin of her ** Spirits,” 
they are still material; but she has certainly escaped all 
suggestion of the undraped model. Although she may not 
have quite reached the Greek ideal, she has avoided the 
fleshy suggestions of a Correggio or a Rubens—and this by 
camera work pure and simple. Possibly she may have been 
handicapped by the solidity of the low tones she has 
adopted, and it would be very interesting to see this worker 
attempt to work out a theme similar to “ The Bubble,” їп 
high key: the result might be more ethereal. 

There is no studio work about Mrs. Brigman's methods 
of photographv. She lives in the heart of California and 
works in the open air. She takes small original negatives 
and enlarges them in bromide. These details are interesting, 
because they show that these really remarkable pictures. 
like most of the reallv progressive modern work, are the 
result of an individual mind expressing itself in pure photo- 
graphy, without manipulation of negative or print. 

Like all half tones, the pictures suffer somewhat in the 
reproduction; but as the merit of both “Тһе Soul of the 
Blasted Pine " and “Тһе Bubble " depends more on the 
selection and interpretation of subiect than on the technical 
rendering, these two pictures suffer less than most. A. J. A 
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Supplement to “ The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.” March 8th, 1910. 
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THE CRYSTAL GAZER. By Mrs. GERTRUDE KASEBIER. 


A note ол this picture appears on page 25S. 
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A Note on an ever-seasonable 
subject. | = 


BY A. Н. WEST. 


T all times the denizens of the air have exercised 
powerful effect on the imagination of the picture-maker. 
The subject of flight, always fascinating, has received 
an impetus of late that gives added interest to the 
study of flying birds. Тһе human eye is іп most 
cases. incapable of following the rapid movements 
of whirring wings; but the eye of the camera, constructed with 
unsympathetic precision and aided and abetted by the instan- 
ұу taneous shutter, gives us an insight into the marvels of flight 
TU - that indicates but another application of photography and its 
\ utility in a phase of activity that looms large in the public mind 
3 fl - at the present moment. 

Ye The photography of birds may be summed up in three 

3 ‘divisions : Primarily, for the naturalist who wishes to study the 

ways, habits};methods of progression, : ba home life of our feathered friends; secondly, the scientist who hopes to 
discover by what the camera reveals some of the secrets of nature which he may apply for the extending of 
experiments in aviation; and thirdly and Jastly, the pictorialist who wishes to employ the graceful lines and acci- 
dental grouping of flying or sitting birdS|for his own purposes of making pictures. 

It is, however, probably when dealin uw ith birds in flight that the picture-maker has the greatest oppor- 
tunities placed at his disposal for securingsubjects which, although they may be but examples of arrested motion, 
may also compose well. Rc A 

For those who have пора" empted this form of work, difficulties may arise when dealing with it for the first 
time. Two forms of camera бег апре for the purpose, but in each case a focal-plane shutter appears to be 
a sine qua non. А camera of the diré@teyisi (оса p type, provided it is not too large—1.e., the focal length 
of the lens is not too long—is highly suitablé forsthe quick snapshot 
of birds in flight when no speedy readjustment of f is permissible. 

In dealing with this form of camera, the leng be~set for д. 
certain distance, which should, if possible,, be visualised beforchàn 
and then, when the flying birds come withig fate, the plate is 
exposed. After very little practice the eve will begome suthciently 
accustomed to the rapidly forming and reforming’ groups of birds to, 
enable some idea of composition, with a\ dominant\high light or 
dark, in the shape of a prominent bird, ta Бе attempted. 

Should, however, groups of flying birds be attempted a 4 
distances, or the endeavour be made to include them in a laf; Pe 
on the plate, a reflex camera and its attendant advantages .become 
essential. In this case, lenses of fairly long focus can be employed, 
and the birds seen on the focussing screen can be of quite large 
size, the adjustment of the camera allowing them to be focussed with 
absolute sharpness up to the instant of exposure. 

The only disadvantage with this form of camera is that while the 
attention is directed to the focussing screen, groups of birds may be 
forming or passing and repassing in the vicinity, without the 
operator being aware of their proximity. The direct-vision camera 
obviates this, and if the resulting negatives are of sufhcient sharp- 
ness, they will bear enlarging if a good lens has been used. 

High-speed plates and exposures of from 1-1o00th to 1-500th = ; 
second are usually essential for slow-flight birds—i.e., birds whose ys 
wing motion is not too rapid in comparison with the forward motion. y 
In the case of birds, such as pulhns, in w hich the wing action 
approximates to a rapid vibration in its quickness of motion, the two movements—-the forward motion and the 
wing motion-—have to be considered, and a still higher speed —even 1-1,000th second—is necessary. 
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IN fein G. 
A NOTZ BY THE EDITOR. 


HOSE who associate the 
name of Spring with 
gentleness and tenderness, 
so far as nature is concerned, 
will probably have their opinions on the subject changed 
somewhat should they venture afloat at this period of 
the calendar. Although not to be compared with the 
storms of winter, the spring still claims for its own the 
aftermath of winter in the shape of tempestuous weather 
that is, on occasion, the dread of the sailor. 

Spring, however, offers certain advantages to the 
photographer who seeks wild wave effects, inasmuch as 


THE: COMING:STORM the light begins to increase in actinic value, the days to 
-— lengthen, and the temperature to heighten. These 


» ج‎ advantages, in addition to the possibilities of seascape effects little short of what 


may be seen in the darkened storm-riven days of winter, may induce many camera- 


workers to attempt the portrayal of the sea at what is probably its most picturesque 

b s. time of unrest. 
All readers of these pages who reside in the British Isles do not need to be 
reminded of the recent gales that have caused such devastation around our coast. 
M. In the south and west particularly, the havoc wrought by the sea will be long remem- 
ES bered, and the storm, although not of long duration, has been placed on record as 


exceptional in its severity. 

Though not, strictly speaking, spring-time, yet the gale at the latter end of Februarv 

occurred immediately after weather of spring-like mildness, and has, at the moment of writing, been succeeded 
by a similar period. 

The picture reproduced in the centre of the present issue (pages 240-1) was taken during the passage 
from the Isles of Scilly to the Land's End during this recent storm. This part of the ocean, covering, it is said, 
the long lost land of Lyonesse, is reckoned by coast-wise mariners to be one of the most tempestuous stretches of 
sea around our sea-board. The meeting-place of the Irish Sea, the English Channel, and the mighty mass of 
water—the Atlantic—a turmoil is caused here that at nearly all times of tide and weather is exceeded in few 
places elsewhere. 

To the voyager crossing in winter, the passage offers undoubted drawbacks of a personal kind. 
The comparatively small boat will be swept by spray and water, and sea-legs are as essential as oilskins. 
The danger of being swept overboard presents itself; but to the photographer who is keen on securing these 
phases of Neptune's anger, the sporting instinct will rise supreme, and all thought of personal danger be lost in 
the excitement of the chase. 

The picture in question, “ Britannia's Realm," may give a passing impression of this stormy corner of the 
ocean. Неге, too, one is likely to meet with waves of far greater violence, owing to the proximity of land, 
than would be the case out in the дееп ocean when the water takes on a more massive and imposing dignity. 

Yet the waves here portrayed are of sufficient size and majesty to impress one who sees them for the first time, 
and although not rising to the heights that actual breakers among rocks 
may achieve, they are still sufficiently overw helming i in appearance to make 
one thankful that a seaworthy craft is beneath one's feet. 

For dealing with these subjects the camera, needless to sav, must be one 
well protected and encompassed to withstand the ravages of salt water. 
The camera used on the occasion when this picture was taken (forming 
one of a series to illustrate the progress of a storm at sea) was of the 
focal-plane direct-vision variety, well enclosed in а water-tight light 
таРрсрапу brass-bound box, with a direct-vision wire finder the size of the 
plate on top. А spring flap to protect the lens from passing sprav kept 
the optical parts of the outfit free from wet, while the “ antinous ” release 
of the shutter was practically the onlv projecticn besides the finder. 

The question of exposure when dealing with these subjects is an 
important one, and experience has demonstrated the advantage of the 


focal-plane shutter for the purpose, worked at not too high a speed. a = 
The technical data of the seascape on pp. 240-1 were as follows :—l'ocal-plane camera S. "ee 
I-100th sec; '' Ensign "' film in roll-holder; film developed with 4 Azol," 1 in бо; print (from 


which the reproduction was made), straight bromide enlargement on Wellington '' Enammo, 
exposed and developed simultaneously by the method described on page 232 of this issue ШТ 
data offer а good guide for similar work. 


4 e < + 
(5 by 4), enclosed in box as described; Dallmever lens; stop F8; light, dull; shutter speed, =, 
A— 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTORY—USING THE CAMERA 


NE of the remarks frequently made by be- 

ginners in photography is that '' There are so 

many things to think about " when taking a 

photograph. The experienced worker has all 
these things to think about, but they do not confuse 
him, because in most cases he has certain standards in 
his mind, and onlv thinks of the various things when 
thev vary from the standard. 

Photography not Difficult. 

Let us see what this means in connection with simple 
outdoor photography. We will go out together with 
an ordinary pattern quarter-plate  box-form hand 
camera, without any plates in it. 

If we were going out with a gun, to shoot, say, rab- 
bits, we should quite understand two things, first, that 
the gun must be pointed at the rabbit, and second, that, 
even if we are following the rabbit with the gun, we 
must keep the gun steady just at the moment of firing. 
Now, in order to secure a good photograph we must 
point the camera at the object, and we must, when 
making the exposure, take great care not to shake the 
camera. Do not let us worry ourselves at all at the 
moment about the time of exposure, or the strength of 
the light, or the stop in the lens, but simply think of 
these things, pointing the camera at the object, and 
making the exposure without shaking the camera. 

Using the Finder and Level. 

When using the gun we look along the '' sights "' in 
order to get a good aim. The camera is provided with 
'" sights," though, in the case of the camera, we call 
them '' fiuders." These finders serve no other purpose 
than to show you just what the camera is pointing at. 

The little image on the top of the finder is really just 
what your photograph will be. The photograph, of 
course, will be four inches Ьу three inches, but the image 
on the finder is the same picture, in miniature. Now 
hold the camera in both hands, holding it firmlv, but 
not gripping it too tightly. If vou hold it in the 
ordinary normal wav, you will hold it more steadilv 
than if vou try to hold it very tightly. Gripping too 
tightly causes a vibration or trembling of the muscles 
after a few moments, and this trembling is communi- 
cated to the camera. 

Of course, you are holding it level. Do not point the 
lens up or down, and do not let the camera lean over 
to the right or to the left. 

Some instruments are provided with a little spirit level 
to enable the user to avoid tilting them one wav or the 
other. You can get one for a shilling, and screw it on to 


4 


FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


the top of your camera, but if vou are ordinarily careful 
you will find after a little practice that you can feel 
when vou are holding the camera true. lt is really prac- 


tice that vou want, so try carrying the camera by its 
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handle for a few yards, and then lift it up in front of 
you, holding it with both hands, and taking care that 
it is, at once, in a level position. 

Practice makes Perfect. 

It is important that you should acquire the habit of 
bringing the camera into action, so to speak, in exactly 
the proper position. Once you have learned to do this 
you will find that very seldom will you need to trouble 
with the spirit level, and so one of the many things you 
have to think about will be gone. This is important in 
such work as street scenes or figure studies, because 
you always want to photograph the subject immediately 
you see it, before it has had time to change in the 
arrangement of the figures. 

Now we will walk on for a few vards, and then vou 
may again bring the camera into action, and if you do 
this for a dozen or two times while we are out, you will 
find it become quite a simple matter. Did you say it 
is very uninteresting? Well, it may be if you think of it 
as an end in itself, but if you bear in mind that it is 
training for your work later on, and that the ability 
to do it automatically, or sub-consciously, will mean 
greater ease as well as greater certainty in all your 
photographing afterwards, vou will not find it so very 
dull. 

When you have drilled in this way a little, you should 
begin to look into the ‘‘ finder ’’ just at the moment 
when vou have the camera levelled in front of you. Of 
course, vou hold the camera at the waist level, pressing 
it against the body, and so, by leaning forward just a 
trifle, vou can bend vour head, and get your eye over 
the finder. 

With some types of finder it is essential that the eve 
should be exactly above, as the miniature image seen 
in the glass varies with the position of the eve. In any 
case, the image is seen more distinctlv if the eye is 
exactly above it. If the finder had some sort of shade 
or hood vou would see the image more clearlv, but 
your “ brilliant finders "" will not present much difficulty 
without hoods. Do not try to get the eve too close to 
the finder, the ordinary distance at which vou read is 
most convenient, say IO Or 12 inches. 

Looking for Subiects. 

The advantage of having drilled vourself to bring the 

camera into working position automatically will now 
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become apparent, for you must begin to think about 
another point. Here is a roadside cottage, which looks 
picturesque. Hold the camera in front of you, and 
rapidly glance at the image on the finder. The cottage, 
in this little finder image, is a mere speck, is it not? 
The road in front of you seems to occupy most of the 
picture, and there is a great expanse of sky. Why is 
this so? Well, simply because you are too far away 
from the cottage. Walk on perhaps a dozen yards, and 
then again look into the finder. That is better, is it 
not? Though probably you may get yet a little nearer 
still. 

Now this brings us to the second point on which you 
need to drill yourself. Your best snapshots are likely 
to be those when you have approached your subject 
quite unconcernedly, have brought your camera into 
position, rapidly sighted the image in the finder, and 
exposed at once, before any figures in your subject have 
had time to notice what you were about. 

So, don’t you see that if you stop every few feet and 
hold up the camera and look in the finder you will 
attract a good deal of attention to yourself and the 
figures in your picture will either become uneasy or self- 
conscious, or will actually pose for you, adopting their 
own ideas of attitude and pictorial conventions ! 


Estimating Distances. 


What you want to try for, then, is to estimate by 
the actual size of the object you are going to photograph 
about how far away you must be to get an image of 
suitable size on your finder, and equally, of course, on 
your plate. So we will proceed with our drill, practising 
the point you have already mastered, the keeping of the 


camera level, and acquiring at the same time the ability 


to decide roughly just how far away from the object you 
will need to be. 
How to Use the Shutter. 

While you are doing this, however, there is a third 
point you may practise, the releasing of the instantane- 
ous shutter. Probably nine people out of ten shake the 
camera very badly when they commence making expo- 
sures. One reason for this is that they press on the 
trigger or button without taking any special precaution 
to balance that pressure by pressure in the opposite 
direction. 

As a rule cameras have the trigger of the shutter so 
placed that it can be released by the thumb, and if the 
fingers of the right hand are placed underneath the 
camera, it is only necessary to pinch the thumb and 
fingers together, the downward pressure on the trigger 
being balanced by an upward pressure of the fingers 
supporting the camera. This °“ pinching ° must be done 
gently vet at exactly the right moment. 

A Good Tip for Steadiness. 

A very good way in which you may drill yourself at 
home in regard to this point is to hold the camera in 
position, and get someone to set a glass of water on the 
top of the camera. To avoid risk the glass need only 
be half full. Now if you can quickly release the shutter 
without rippling the water in the glass, and can do it a 
few dozen times in succession, you are not likely to have 
much blurring of your negatives. 

So now your ''drill " will consist of (a) lifting the 
camera to the waist level, keeping it in an exactly level 
position; (b) sighting vour object by looking into the 
finder; (c) pressing the trigger to release the shutter 
without vibrating the camera. 
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you will have correct gradation. Steep 
gradation means, іп other words, too 
much contrast. 


Halation.—Spreading of the image 
caused by reflection of light from the 
back of the plate. In the photograph a 
sort of halo is formed round high lights, 
such as brightly lit windows. Remedy: 
backing the plate. 


Latent Image.—When you have exposed 


ANY photographic terms which are 
M not quite clear to the beginner are 
used frequently, not only іп articles 
dealing with early work, but in photo- 
graphic catalogues and price lists. 
Amongst these are the following. Brief 
explanations are given for the benefit of 
readers of the ** Novice's Note Book." 


Accelerator.—In every developer you 
have two principal things, the “ reducer,” 
such as pyro; the “ accelerator," such as 
soda. Carbonate of potash or soda, 
caustic potash or soda, are accelerators, 
increasing in rapidity of development, 
and softening the character of the image. 


Achromatic.—A lens which is achro- 
matic brings rays of light of any colour 
to the same focus ; this is a great advan- 
tage, especially in orthochromatic work, 
as otherwise you might get a blurred 
image, due really to a series of super- 
posed images of different colours, one 
sharp, the others out of focus. 


Anastigmatic.—Another “lens term," 
meaning that the lens will sharply focus 
horizontal and vertical lines simul- 
taneously. The best forms of photo- 
graphic lenses are anastigmatic. 


Anhydrous.—Many chemicals contain 
water in their composition, which can be 
expelled on heating them sufficiently. If 
an anhydrous chemical is recomended in 
a formula, and you use crystals instead, 
be careful to ascertain how much more of 
them you will require to have the same 
effect. 


A perture.— The whole surface of a lens 
is never used, the outer rim of it being 
cut off by a diaphragm or stop. This is 
a metal disc, or iris, with a hole in it ; 
when the diameter of this hole is one- 
eighth of the focal length of the lens, the 
aperture is called Е/8, and so on. 


Depth of Focus.— This is a term used 
to indicate the power of a lens to focus 
sharply on the plate objects nearer to and 
further from the camera than the one 
central object on which it is principally 
focussed. 


Gradation.— Every object in nature has 
a “tone” value which may, or may not, 
be recorded in the photograph by a rela- 
tively true grade of density. If your high 
lights, shadows, and all objects in the 
picture are rendered in the photograph 
by densities relatively true to each other, 
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a plate, you can see nothing on it visu- 
ally, but there is obviously a “latent ” 
image there, which the developer is able 
to make visible. 


Ort hochromatic.—' This is a term applied 
to a plate which has been rendered sen- 
sitive to colour ; ordinary plates are only 
affected by blue-violet rays of light. 


Rectilinear.—A rapid rectilinear, ог 
R.R.,lens is one which gives no distortion 
of straight lines in any part of picture. 


Reversal.—A very much over-exposed 
plate is not necessarily very dense when 
developed; too much exposure causes a 
lighter image than the correct exposure 
would give, owing to a reversal of the 
effect of light on the plate. 


Stock Solution.—A concentrated solu- 
tion, which before use is diluted, or mixed 
with other solutions. 


Ten per Cent.—This term is often used 
to mean a solution of potassium bromide 
containing ten per cent. of its weight of 
the bromide. An X per cent. solution 
means that one hundred ounces of the 
solution contain X ounces of the chemi- - 
cal in question. 
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2) HOW TO DEVELOP 


A PLATE. 
Pouring on the Developer. 


ONCE knew a photographer who could 

never develop a plate without getting 
patches on it. It is true he used rather 
large plates, and that made matters 
worse, but it 1s quite easy to develop the 
largest plate evenly if we know how to 
pour on the developing solution. 

It may seem rather unnecessary to refer 
to such a thing as pouring on the de- 
veloper, yet there is a lot in it, and doing 
it improperly is a frequent cause of 


Fig. 1.—PouRIiNG THE DEVELOPER. 


trouble to the beginner—such as pinholes, 
patches, etc., in the negative. In the 
first place, we must have enough solution, 
but we do not want too much; and let 
us use a measure and a developing dish 
of the right size for the plate! We can 
then say, irrespective of the plate, that 
we want for a quarter-plate dish, 1 to 
2 Oz. SOlution ; half-plate dish, 2 to 3 oz. 
solution; whole-plate dish, 3 to 5 oz. 
solution. With a developer like pyro as 
little solution as possible should be used, 
as it can only do for once ; but M.Q. may 
be used for four or five plates. 


WHEN CHOOSING A PRINTING FRAME. м 


“VERY beginner іп 
/ photography will soon 
find that all printing 
frames are not 
equally good, and 
the way to use them 
properly a matter of 
intuition. There are 
printing frames and 
printing frames, and 
cheapness, ав in 


other things, goes 
hand in hand very 
often with  inefh. 
ciency. The very 


cheap frame is fre- 
quently made of unseasoned wood, and 
though at first all goes well, warping 
soon begins, and two things may happen. 
The frame gets too small to properly 
allow the negative to lie in it, and if it 
does lie in it, it les unevenly. In either 
case, probably, when the back pressure 
is applied the negative either cracks at 
the time, or does so unexpectedly while 


Having mixed our developer, then, let 
us place the plate film upwards in the 
dish—without previous wetting—and hav- 
ing got the developer ready in the mea- 
sure, let us hold the dish in one hand, 
slightly tilted (see fig. 1), and in the 
other hand the measure, with the lip 
at one corner of the higher edge of the 
plate; with a steady “sweep” flow the 
solution over the plate, moving the mea- 
sure from the first corner to the opposite 


corner of the higher edge, letting the 


flow just last for the time taken. | 

In other words, pour the solution over 
the plate laid in the tilted dish, with a 
sweeping movement from one side to the 
other, so that the developer runs well 
over the whole surface at once. Air bub- 
bles and uneven marks will be quite 
avoided in this way. If you pour the 
solution in at one end, vigorous rocking 
will not ensure the plate being covered 
for some time, while air-bells may also 
be caused. Above all, do not put the 
solution in first, and the plate afterwards. 

A deep dish is the most useful, as a 
more vigorous rocking can then be given 
without fear of spilling the developer. 
There is just a little knack in evenly im- 
mersing the plate “ай one go," but it is 
readily obtained with a little practice in 
daylight, with waste plates and water 
for the “ developer," and when once the 
knack is acquired, the developer can be 
poured on in the dark-room without even 
watching the operation. This is, indeed, 
necessary when working practically in 
the dark with colour-sensitive plates. 
.Now, as to returning the solution to 
the measure, which must be done if we 
wish to use it a second time. Let the 
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it is out printing. So the first maxim is, 
if a printing frame of good seasoned wood 
costs more it is well worth it. 

The novice, unless he is warned, will 
probably buy the common or garden 
type of frame, having the two drvisions 
of the hinged back of equal size, the 
result of which will be that in examining 
his print he will only be able to observe 
the two ends of his subject. In the best 
form of frame for examining the picture 
during printing, the one portion is much 
larger than the other, the result being 
that nearly the whole of the print can 
be seen, and its progress as a whole 
judged. 

The springs that are used to hold the 
back in position are, in the cheapest 
forms of printing frame, unreliable in 
two ways. Either they are too weak, and 
so, not pressing the print sufficiently 
firmly against the negative, allow parts 
to show a difference of definition, or be- 
cause the wood is soft, the screws which 
hold the springs, and which are sub- 
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lip of the developing dish come right in- 
side the measure, the dish being hori- 
zontal, the measure tilted. Then gradually 
bring the dish vertical, at the same time 
bringing the measure into the horizontal 


Fig. 2,—RETURNING THE DEVELOPER. 


position, as shown in fig. 2. If the dish 
be held at the corner, as shown in the 
photographs, the weight is taken off by 
the palm of the hand and wrist, while 
the fingers prevent it slipping, and no 
difficulty is experienced with a heavy dish. 


By A. Н. BLAKE. M.A. 


jected to a good deal of pull, break loose, 
and the springs come away. 

All these are points which the novice 
wil do well to bear in mind in buying 
even so cheap and small a thing as a 
printing frame. 

In its use there are one or two points 
to be borne in mind. First, make a rule 
to place in the frame before the nega- 
tive a piece of clear strong glass. Not 
only will it enable smaller sizes of nega- 
tives to be printed in the frame, but 
if there should be uneven pressure, the 
glass will be cracked, and probably the 
negative escape injury. Use a piece of 
felt or indiarubber padding between the 
paper and the back of the frame; it 
serves two purposes, it distributes the 
pressure of the back, and makes it more 
uniform and even, and, in addition, it 
keeps damp from the print, not only the 
damp of the atmosphere, but also to a great 
extent the rain, if a shower should come 
on and wet the frame. Keep damp from 
the paper during printing at all costs. 
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HALF-A-DOZEN HINTS ON HOME PORTRAITURE. 


HE possession of a camera seems to 

induce an almost universal desire to 
attempt portraiture at the very outset, 
with the result that the photographs pro- 
duced are frequently of such an unsatis- 
factory nature that the aspiring tyro is 
extremely likely to be discouraged. This 
15 not to be wondered at, when one takes 
into consideration the fact that among 
the many branches of photography, por- 
traiture is certainly one of the most difh- 
cult. At the same time, it is certainly 
one of the most fascinating occupations, 
either for the draughtsman, painter, or 
photographer. 

We strongly advise all those commenc- 
ing photography to lay to heart one or 
two extremely simple but at the same 
time fundamental facts. 

FigsTLY.—In attempting to make а por- 
trait, our chief aim must be to concen- 
trate the spectator’s attention upon the 
person photographed, and not upon his 
clothes or his surroundings. Therefore 
commence operations by selecting such 
a position for your figure that the 
background shall be as simple as 
possible. 

For instance, avoid a wallpaper with 
anything like a pronounced pattern, or 
a wall upon which there are numerous 
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small pictures or other objects, or where 
there is a mirror reflecting the various 
objects of the room, or a curtain showing 
numerous folds and creases. 

SECONDLY.—Arrange for your sitter, if 
pcssible, to wear the oldest clothes һе or 
she possesses. 

THIRDLY.—Remember that the essence 
of good portraiture lies in obtaining a 
life-like expression. This does not mean 
a smile—which usually is interpreted by 
the camera as a grin—but rather it means 
such an expression that does not suggest 
the presence of the camera. 

FOURTHLY.— Another very common mis- 
take is that of placing the sitter much 
too close to the window, with the result 
that one side of the face comes out as 
though it had been rubbed with chalk, 
and the other side appears to have been 
treated with a bath of ink. To avoid 
this, place the sitter further away from 
the window, and cover the window with 
a piece of very fine muslin, or a fine net 
curtain, so as to diffuse and scatter the 
light. 

FirrHrLv.— Another common mistake is 
that of approaching much too near the 
sitter (this is especially prevalent with the 
users of small cameras). The result of 
this proximity is that the figure and fea- 
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tures are distorted by what the draughts- 
man calls foreshortening, or what we Nidy 
call exaggerated perspective. 

SIXTHLY.—Probably there are тоге 
plates wasted by amateurs in their early 
attempts at indoor portraiture by under- 
exposure and over-development than by 
all other faults put together. 

It is not at all necessary to possess an 
expensive lens with large aperture for 
home portraiture. Indeed, much good 
work has been done in this direction by 
quite cheap apparatus. While a lens of 
large aperture admits of a rapid exposure, 
at the same time a large aperture often 
gives an unpleasant degree of sharpness 
in one place, and considerable fuzziness 
in another portion. 

Then with regard to plates. The be- 


ginner is advised to employ plates of 
moderate rather than extreme sensitive- 
ness, for the simple reason that the 


slower the plate the greater the latitude 
of exposure available, and the advan- 
tage in the matter of exposure 
obtained by а рае of extreme 
rapidity is often dearly bought by the 
number of failures which are likely to 
result in the hands of the inexperienced 
worker when the development stage of 
the procedure is reached. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MARCH. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. 


A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of eleven in the morning and one in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, //8. 


The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop //11 is used, For //16 give four times the exposure. For //5°6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from 1 to 3 p.m. double these 


exposures. 


SUBJECT. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies 1/20 вес. 130 вес. 1/60 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows | 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes, snow 

scenes with no heavy foreground s.s sse ... 1/12 $$ 1/18 4% 1/35 
Ordinary landscapes,and landscapes with snow, ! 

open river scenery, figure studies in the open, | 

. . . 4 - / / 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... | 1/5 ” | 1/8 „ 1/15 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- | | 

ground, Well lighted street scenes құн 1/4 T | 1/6 T | 1/12 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion o! 

А - A es ‚ / / 

picture. Figure subjects іп streets 1/2 ” 1/4 T 1/5 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

. . / 

much shut in by buildings ee mel ate 11 secs. 1 T 1/2 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... 5 js 4 secs. 2 


From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. 


Rapid Plate. 


Extra Rapid 


Ultra Rapid 
Plate, 


P. ate. 


1,100 sec. 


sec. | 1/80 sec. 


3 1,50 , 160 . 
i | 120 , 125 , 
н 1/16 -y 120 ,, 
"| 1/6 » 18 . 
Ж 1/3 T 1/4 bá 
secs. 1} secs. 1 РӘ 


As а further китае we aprena a ast of some of the best known makes of piates ana fims оп 
approximately indicate the speeds referred fo. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. | 


WRATTEN,Speed,Verichiome Ortho E 
'ARNET, Rocket. ars айты: Mr. ARENA AD ES : " 
"Кей Seal | and Panchromatic Pacer, ХХХХХ, 
Seal. tsi: SAE 
„ Барсы | ^» Special Rapid | 
calle Ru оны Extra Rapid Plates. | Vipex, Special Rapid. 24 
y Етел 5 қ WARWICK, Special Rapid | Kovorp, Plate. 
Special Ех.К. | BARNET, Extra Rapid. Аскан. со Кен 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 2- Ortho. Қуа жасай Dic p eal 
GEM, Salon. Cavett, Royal Standard eR Nae ied Ate MURIS SH " S Lat 
қа А , s Жз ста Allochrome and Pinachrome Mawson, Electric. 
, Portrait. Extra Rapid. Berhad 
ILFORD, Monarch Es Royal Standard xj 
» — Zenith. Ortho. | Rapid Plates. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. | Barnet. Film | 
на Orthochrome 5.5. T Ortho. CapErr,Royal Standard Rapid 
LUMIERE, Sigma. EDwaRDS, Snapshot Iso | rotessional. 


РА Violet Label. 
MARION, Supreme 
PS 


GEM, Meteor, 


Gladiator. 


| 
| 
- ica 
Mawson, Celeritas 
Pact, Swiit and Ex. Special 


Warwick, Double Instan 
WELLINGION, Speedy. 


ILFORD. Rapid Chromatic. 
А Special Rapid 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 

LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
Marron, Instantaneous | 


The speeds of other plates on 


MARION, Iso. | 
Mawson, Felixi. 


Ensign, Film. si 
GEM, Isochromatic. | 
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Сем, Medium. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome >. 1 


KODAK, С: Film. 
Premo Film Pack 


LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and С 
Film. 


PacGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film 
VipEX, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyano! Bathed 


Chromo-Isolar 
BARNET, Medium | 


the market. They have been divided into groups which 
the market will be given on application. 


Barnet, Medium Ortho 
CRISTOID, Film, 
ILFORD Curomatic 

» Empress. 
MARION, Portrait 


” 
PaceT, XXX. 
| WELLINGTON, Landscape, 
Ordinary Plates. 
Асға, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
luFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMIERE, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 


Sovereign. 


pe. 


bel 


| CLERO. Кой Film. | уіп 
Flat Film, Mawson, Castle. 

! s , 

| Eastman Rapid Medium Piates Расет, ХХ. 

| EDWARDS, Inst. 159 Асға, Chromo. I AJAR, Ordinary. 


Warwick. Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantar eous. 
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~ THE PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SOME CRITICAL COMMENTS BY W. R. BLAND.‏ ر 
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Special to “ The A. P. and P. N.” 


T the annual meeting of delegates of the affiliated 
societies, recently held at the house of the Royal 
Photographic Society, the chairman, Mr. P. Bale 
Rider, stated that the evolution of the societies 

was in the artistic rather than in the scientific direction. 
This is undoubtedly true. Still, it is a direction bristling 
with difficulties; even the entrance to it is hard to find; 
and, unfortunately, it is much more easy to say how not 
than how to find it. 

The aspirant to pictorial distinction—not necessarily 
the accumulation of medals, but rather the achievement 
of pictures—has got to hew his own path through the 
obstructions in the way. | First of all, he must be 
grounded in technical matters; he must whole-heartedly 
learn the use of his tools from exposure to the finished 
print. If he accomplish this in less than two years he 
will do well. 

No Royal Road to Pictorial Photography, 

I mention this to show there is no royal road to pic- 
torial photography. The only road is by persevering 
work. By the time technical routine has been mastered 
the worker may have some idea of the subject that most 
appeals to him. This, then, is the one for him to work 
at. When further advanced and more sure of his 
ground, he will try to combine with the subject some 
aspect of Nature, accent perhaps, or lighting, or a more 
transient effect which will be the spirit of his picture, its 
message, and which will redeem it from absolute 
realism. 

When we know which aspects of Nature appeal most 
to us, we have half won the battle. But we have to find 
these, each for ourself. The man whose early training 
has been in science has an advantage here, as in every- 
thing. The pursuit of science has taught him accurate 
observation, recognition of facts, ability to consider and 
compare, in short, has given him an analytical mind. 
With this sure grounding he may build, as in picture 
making, synthetically, without going far wrong. 

The Voice of Authority. 

A photographer once said of a criticism of his print, 
*' If you"! (the critic) “ can produce authority for your 
criticism, I will accept it. Has Ruskin ever said any- 
thing like that? Ifso, I say no more." ‘This is a usual 
attitude, and is utterly wrong. We may only accept 
even Ruskin when we recognise that he is correct. We 
must at all times reserve to ourselves our personality. 
We must not dip the flag of our conviction to Ruskin or 
to anybody else. Further, Ruskin sometimes wrote when 
his mental equilibrium was disturbed. Let us take 
photography. The name and fame of J. Craig Annan 
are things to conjure with. Refer to one example of 
his exhibited and published work as being a fair subject 
for criticism. On page 44 of the last volume is a re- 
production of a picture of his entitled “ Stonyhurst.”’ 
Look at the strong patch of light in the foreground, at 
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the heavy shadows, and at the cataclysmic sky. If we 
accept that picture we accept it as of authority. What 
are its merits in even an approximate truth to relative 
tone values? Surely no words of mine are necessary 
to show the falsity of the relative tones of the lights and 
shadows. Yet such a work is sent out by one who 
deservedly is looked on as an authority. Let me 

: never accept authority. Use to the utmost 
all you can gather from authority, but retain your own 
convictions when you feel they аге right. This 
Is personality. 

. The Function of Realism. 

Realism has, in essence, nothing to do with picture 
making, but it is necessary to the story simply because 
we must have something we can understand, something 
we are familiar with, as the foundation on which the 
picture is made. If we wish to make the head of a man 
into a grotesque, we must not wander too far from the 
recognised type, or we shall arrive at all grotesque and 
no man, and this will not convey our intention. 

I want particularly to make a point of this io the 
voung and earnest worker, because he is quite excusably 
influenced by authority and fashion. There are fashio.15 
in photography, and a fashion is pretty much the same 
as an authority. 

Turning to another published and exhibited picture, 
see page 110, of rst February last, we find ‘‘The River,"' 
by Malcolm Arbuthnot. I doubt whether there was ever 
anything so sterile and unsatisfactory as that is, except, 
perhaps, one or two by J. C. Warburg. Here we have 
a foreground which is all right, but, for the rest, the 
whole story is the purely decorative, just as is a good 
wall-paper. There is no “ Nature ” in it, except in the 
foreground. The '' River " might be anything, and that 
by which it is bounded and surrounded might also be 
anything ог--І am not going too far—nothing. This 
kind of thing is neurotic piotorialism. Surely the term 
' pot-hook ” is justly ascribed to this picture and to 
this school of photography. 

A Dangerous Trend. 

I am no advocate of realism in picture making bevond 
that which is necessary for our understanding, but here 
the river might just as well, or better—for texture—be 
described as a road, and its surroundings as anvthing we 
may choose. The picture might be fitly entitled, “А 
Road in No-Man's Land,” or, as an alternative, '' The 
Comet." In art the supplanting of Nature by the 
purely conventional is the decay of that art. The purely 
conventional, the purely decorative, appeals only to the 
brain, and the brain is a mighty poor article to appeal to. 
It is very soon satiated, and wants a change. Hence 
fashions. These two pictures teach us two lessons. 
The first picture shows us we cannot succeed if we are 
untrue to Nature, and the second the fatalitv of being 
incoherent. 
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£2. „ Practical Pointers for Everyday Use. 
hy THE DIAGNOSIS OF ҒОС-(1.) CAMERA FOG. 
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| T is important to 
realise at the out- 
set that the word 
fog is used by photo- 
graphers to designate 
at least two quite 
different classes of de- 
fects. That is to say, 
e fog attributed to light 
and fog apparently independent of light action but assign- 
able to chemical action, in brief, ‘‘ light fog ’’ and “ chemi- 
cal fog ” so-called. But one must not forget that the first 
kind is not visible until the plate has been subjected to the 
chemical action of the developer, fixing-bath, etc. Now light 
may fall on the plate at any moment between that of taking 
it out of the manufacturer's plate-box until it is light-proof in 
the fixing-bath. It is convenient to divide this time into two 
parts, viz., the time that the plate is in the camera and the 
rest of the time before and after this period. We thus get 
“ camera fog "' and “ dark-room fog." 

The latter is due either to light leaking into the dark-room 
from outside or faulty dark-room lamp. As this light falls 
all over the plate, we do not, on development, get the edges 
or ' rebates " of the plate fog free. But if the plate is 
fogged while it is inside the camera its edges are covered up 
by the rebate of plate-holder or sheath, and so the part 
being protected is or should be fog free. This sign is not 
infallible, however, because at times we may have the mis- 
fortune to get hold of a plate that is faulty in manufacture 
or has been fogged by age or having been kept in an im- 
pure (gas fumes, damp, etc.) atmosphere. 

But note one point carefully, viz., if the rebates are fog 
free, then we may conclude that any fog on the plate has 
come to it while the plate was in the plate-holder. This 
means probably in the camera, but not necessarily. For a 
plate may be fogged by exposing a wooden plate-holder to 
strong sunshine, if the draw part of the slide is very thin. 
Also, a plate may be fogged while shut up in the wooden 
plate-holder by emanations from the wood or other 
materials of which it is composed. 

Again, if the draw-slide of the plate-holder is not light- 
tight, we may get light fog by light getting through the 
faulty joints. In this case the fog is usually more marked 
towards one edge or corner, and often has a fan-like or 
comet's tail kind of appearance. 

Fog in the slide from emanations usually shows as patches 
or bands. The latter will often be found to agree in position 
with the leather-like material used to form the hinged parts 
of the draw-slide. For this reason, it is not a good plan to 
leave plates in plate-holders longer than it is necessary. 
Sometimes it shows markings which remind one of the 
markings on wood due to its varied fibrovascular structure. 

Fog at times has been attributed to a sort of lightning 
flash effect, consequent upon the rapid drawing out of the 
stiff vulcanite part of draw-out slides, which appear to 
generate electricity on rapid friction under certain atmo- 
spheric conditions. This phenomenon is rare. 


Fog in the Camera 
may come from quite a number of easily confused and some- 
times puzzling causes. 

Over-exposure is indicated when the negative shows abun- 
dant detail in the shadows, but the whole plate is suffused by 
fog, and often the density of the various parts of the plate 
are much about the same in strength. If focussing is done 
with a large stop, and one then gives an exposure calculated 
for a small stop, but forgets to change the large stop, a 
puzzling over-exposure results. 
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. Sun Glare on the Lens 

is another common cause. The craze for reduction 
in the size of the camera, etc., has, unfortunately, 
led lens makers to reduce the size of the hood, until 
in many cases it is so small as to be useless. In 
such cases, necessarily, a good deal of sky light falls on 
the front surface of the front glass, which has nothing 
to do with forming our image, but may do mischief never- 
theless. If direct sunlight falls on this front glass surface, 
mischief is almost certain. It is a useful experience 
for the beginner to inspect on the ground glass the difference 
in a view when direct sunlight is falling on the lens and 
when it is shaded from direct sunlight. This once seen is 
not likely to be forgotten. The use of really efficient lens 
hoods or sky shades is but very rarely recognised and appre- 
ciated. Fog may result from strong light falling upon a 
snow-clad foreground and being reflected into the lens. 
Water in the foreground may act in a similar way. А dusty 
lens or one on which there is a film of fine dew-drops will 
produce fog on the negative. 

In interior work light may fall on the front glass of the 
lens from some window which is not included in the picture, 
and so cause trouble. A white marble tomb near the camera 
may in a similar manner cause trouble. The use of a wide- 
angle lens—far too common when it really is not wanted—is 
another very prolific fog maker. The oblique rays fall on the 
camera bellows and other interior parts of the camera, are 
scattered or reflected, and so find their way to the plate. 
The last few cases are due to light fog at the moment of 
exposure. But this by no means ends this part of the story. 
The camera itself may not be light-tight, so that when the 
plate is uncovered and the worker is waiting for the fateful 
moment, his plate is being subjected to light leakage. This 
may come in through faulty fitting between the plate-holder 
and camera, or through a hole in the bellows or woodwork, 
or between the lens flange and camera front, through 
faulty workmanship in the leaves of the diaphragm shutter, 
through a tiny pinhole in a blind shutter, or an iris shutter 
that does not close up completely or is dust choked. 


Camera Reflections. 

Although the inside of the camera is supposed to be ‘‘ dead 
black," yet as a matter of fact there is no such thing in 
existence as an absolutely non-reflecting surface. Black 
velvet reflects a measurable proportion of the light falling 
on it. When the edges of the leaves of the iris diaphragm 
have the blacking worn off them—as may easily be the 
case—these bright edges are likely to cause trouble. Reflec- 
tion by the inside of the bellows has already been mentioned. 
Trouble of a similar kind is very apt to arise from light re- 
flected by the wooden framework of the camera back. 


Prevention. 

The best prevention is the use of an efficient lens hood or 
small camera-like arrangement in front of the lens. It is 
better to prevent any light not wanted to form the image 
from entering the lens at all than to let it enter and then 
try to deal with it. But if an efficient hood cannot be em- 
ployed the next best thing is a rectangular diaphragm inside 
the camera, placed an inch or so in front of the plate. This 
can easily be home-made by cutting a piece of card just large 
enough to fit into the grooves of the camera bellows, pasting 
rough black cloth on to both sides of the card, drying under 
pressure, and the cutting out of the centre of the card a 
rectangular hole just large enough to permit light to pass 
from the lens direct to the plate. 

P.S.—For patching a small hole in the camera bellows, a 
bit of black court-plaster or kid glove and seccotine will serve. 
Tiny holes in the woodwork may be plugged with soap. 
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OHNSON, junior, has 
no use for the Argus 
eyes of the photo- 

graphic press. When һе 
started photography һе 
spent a shilling upon a 
handbook, and the cover- 
less relic of that volume 
sleeps its winter sleep by 
| the side of his camera, апа 
wakes up in the spring to give him new pearls from 
its distillate of wisdom. It bounds his horizon; it 
totals his sum; it utters his encyclical. His acquaint- 
ance with the periodical press is limited to an occa- 
sional hurried turn-over in the free library. “ Don't 
want 'em," he says, as he catches sight of the blue, 
white and red with which photographic journalism 
decorates the bookstalls every week. “ No use for 
"ет. Always got on very well by myself. ”’ 

And then he bolsters up his neglect with a little bit 
of philosophy. Thinks it would be a great deal better 
for us if we didn't follow other people quite so smartly. 
We ought to strike out a line of our own, you know. 
When the writers in this journal pipe unto him he will 
not dance, and when the advertisers mourn unto him he 
shows no signs of lamenting. 

He is, indeed, an anti-paper man on principle. To 
stand on our principles means, for most of us, a loss of 
pence; for him it means a saving. At least, he thinks 
it does; but if his profit and loss account were drawn up 
by the recording angel it might tel a different story. 
To put it modestly :— 


s. d. s. d. 
To poorer results for out- By | expenditure upon 


lay, owing to non- photographic paper 


acquaintance with the saved weekly .............. о 2 
best methods and Balance, being excess of 
materials (per week) .... 1 o loss over profit ........... 1 4 
To mortification due to 
SAME: OS SOSA о 6 
1 6 1 6 


He is not wholly inexperienced, however. Once upon 
a time, for full three weeks he took a photographic 
journal, and sent the struggling newsagent in an un- 
literary neighbourhood delirious with joy. It was after 
the colour boom of two or three years ago. Не heard 
from some passing outsider that a marvellous thing had 
happened, but it was not until six months afterwards 
that the starch grains filtered down into the little sub- 
urban society at which he is an occasional non-paying 
guest. 

The lecturer had sat down after his fourteen opera- 
tions, and had submitted himself as a target for all and 
sundry. The crowded meeting was letting itself go on 
the subject of parathn wax and alcohol, and whether 
development could not be simplified, and the exposure 
question settled once for all. Ағ the appeal of the 
chairman, and to save time, the questioners were terse 
to the point of rudeness, and the lecturer informative in 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS I HAVE MET. 
— A VIII. | 
THE AMATEUR WHO DOES NOT READ A PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER. 
By “TOUCHSTONE.” 


monosyllables. Our friend arose, and, after 
remarking that the plate was new to him, said 
that he understood its manufacture was in some way 
connected with potatoes, and as potatoes were easily 
accessible articles, was it possible to make an ordinary 
plate into a colour plate with the help of the cook, and, 
if so, should the potatoes be baked or boiled ? 

He got out of the meeting alive, through the inter- 
vention of a friend, while the lecturer explamed that, the 
structure of the plate being so generally known, he had 
not thought it necessary to enter into any questions of 
theory. 

After this, his friend implored him, for his credit’s 
sake, to brush himself up to date, and it was decided 
that the best way to do so was to invest in a weekly 
journal and to read it on Sunday afternoons. 


I am not writing about Johnson, junior, as an adver- 
tisement for THE А. P. Амр P. N. If I were, I should 
have some very hard things to say about him. I am 
not biased in this matter, and I will admit readily enough 
that he has some advantages over his better-read 
brethren. They come to their photography with minds 
made up; he has the fearful bliss of making up his own, 
quite unaided, right from the beginning. They follow a 
path ready blazed through the forest; he feels, on the 
other hand, 


“А pleasure in the pathless woods, . .. 
A rapture on the lonely shore.” 


And if he finds himself in a cul-de-sac every now and 
then, which might have been avoided had he known what 
others had done—well, you cannot expect to have every- 
thing and save twopence a week besides. 

Of course, I look forward to the day when no photo- 
grapher will thnk of going about minus a photographic 
journal, any more than he would dream of carrying a 
camera without any plates, or a pipe without any weed. 
But at the same time I hope that Johnson, junior, will 
not pocket his principles and unpocket his twopence. It 
is worth the sacrifice to the proprietors to retain amongst 
us the pure and simple. individualist. 

Desiring to turn the conversation, I remarked that the 
man who edited the best of photographic papers was also 
responsible for the popularisation of bromoil. 

“ Don’t care for those new mixtures," was his re- 
sponse. °“ І find a rub with turpentine answers as well 
as anything.” 

Since writing the above, I have seen him again. 1 
told him about the Extra Special Mammoth Empire 
Number of THE A. P. AND P. N. this week, and he 
will shortly be signing himself '' Constant Reader '' 
when he writes to the Editor. 
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М order that the lesson conveyed by the admirable 
show of Mr. Alexander Keighley’s work at the 
Royal Photographic Society’s new premises in 
Russell Square should have due effect, it will be 

well to give attention to some of the principles which he 
has consistently followed, and which are at the founda- 
tion of his success. 

His individual sensitiveness to the poetry of Nature, 
of course, belongs to himself, but his methods of express- 
ing it are at the disposal of all. They are recognised in 
the emphasising of the point of focus, or main interest, 
with the highest light; in the influence of atmosphere in 
modifying his lights, shadows and definition ; in a 
bold style of handling, which strengthens the idea while 
avoiding the particularisation of objects, unless they are 
helpful and important; and in his faculty of seeing his 
picture as a whole. 

Bold lines and broad masses, through the simplicity of 
their arrangement, help to enforce the homely sentiment 
of ‘‘ Grace Before Meat,’’ one of the most memorable 
of the works with which Mr. Keighley has from time to 
time enriched the Salon exhibitions. It is not only 
notable as an example of sympathetic treatment and the 
power of projecting the leading idea, but as a lesson in 
the handling of a sunlit interior. 

Such a forcible contrast of light and shadow would 
be incorrect out of doors, where there is always the light 
reflected from the sky to mitigate the shadows. But 
here the depth of shadow is not only justifiable but neces- 
sary to the atmosphere of an interior scene, from which 
the sky is excluded while only the rays of direct sunlight 
take effect. Such close observance of natural conditions 
is very necessary tothe realisation of a sentiment. 

** The Shepherdess ” (reproduced on page 261) must 
surely rank among the most successful of the pastoral 
scenes which Mr. Keighley has so poetically rendered. 
The “ movement ” of the figure, the emphasis obtained 
from the telling high light, and the atmosphere and soft 
illumination of the landscape are contributory influences 
which are to be found in several other examples. But 
here there is also a simple effectiveness of composition 
happily aided by the graceful lines of foliage and dis- 
tance, and by the spring in the bent lines of the figure, 
whose lissomness is perceived beneath the rustic attire. 

The artist’s imaginative perception of the delicate 
charm of spring is clearly exemplified by “А Spring 
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Idyll ’’ (reproduced on page 217), and it is well to note 
how all its truth of values—which give so marked a sense 
not only of space but of the atmosphere of sprmg— 
tenderly vivacious lines, suggestion of budding foliage, 
and the figures of the rustic lovers, are all designed to 
help the sentiment of the season. 

These two figures are not permitted to dominate the 
scene; they are as much a part of the landscape as the 
vegetation itself, and, so emploved, they seem to be a 
necessity to the full realisation of the life-stirring breath 
of spring. The charm of this work is the greater be- 
cause it is the picture of an idea, and no one who so re- 
gards it can complain of the absence of realistic defini- 
поп. Yet it is very real, without any insistence on 
detail. 

So is ‘‘ A Picardy Pastoral,” which, when I first saw 
it, struck me as a dream-picture of a summer afternoon, 
in which one felt rather than identified a flock of sheep in 
a flood of light, and was sensible of the sylvan beauty 
without troubling about its detail. It conveys the spirit 
of the scene without cataloguing its objects, a feat 
accomplished by keen perception of tone, and by the 
judicious use of emphasis and simplification, the em- 
phasis being given by the light in the place where it 
best helps the composition. 

Another picture of light is “ The White Wall,’’ and 
how the high light on the wall is utilised in combination 
with the figure to focus attention on the point of central 
interest should not be overlooked. This is a leading 
characteristic of Mr. Keighley's work, directing atten- 
tion exactly where it is wanted. 

It should be noted also that however vigorously Mr. 
Keighley deals with light, he generally succeeds in 
making it take its place in the picture. Thus the strong 
modelling of the nearer objects in this print causes them 
to come forward, so that there is a perceptible space be- 
tween the foreground and the figure which passes beside 
the illuminated part of the wall. 

The glare of sunlight is still more forcibly rendered in 
“Тһе Fountain,” a work which gains additional interest 
from the strong feeling for classical decoration which it 
happily evinces. 

I am convinced that there is a lot to be learnt from 
this exhibition, as well as a great deal of delight to be 
derived from the beauty, finesse, and honest observation 
which characterise it throughout. 


— — — — Aie — — — —— 


Mr. Н. Snowden Ward, editor of “ Photograms of the Year” 
and the “ Process Engraver's Monthly," during his recent visit 
to Philadelphia, in the course of his American lecture tour, was 
made the recipient of marked attentions by a number of the 
leading members of the photo-engraving craft in that city. The 
affair took the form of a luncheon at the City Club of Phila- 
delphia on Thursday morning, January 27. Mr. Ward's en- 
gagements, including a lecture on the Canterbury Pilgrimage 
at the Drexel Institute, and another on Charles Dickens before 
the Dickens Fellowship, at the New Century Hall, were such 
as to leave but a very short interval in which the Philadelphia 
process workers could meet him, so that not all of those who 
would otherwise have been present were able to attend. Among 


these latter were Mr. Frank V. Chambers, editor of the Camera, 
who was unfortunately confined to his home by illness. Among 
those who had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Ward on this occa- 
sion were Messrs. Н. C. C. Stiles, of Washington, president of 
the International Association of Photo-Engravers; Louis E. 
Levy, president of the Graphic Arts Co. ; Max Levy, of half- 
tone screen fame; Joseph B. Levy, manufacturer; Charles W. 
Beck, of the Beck Engraving Co. ; H. A. Gatchel, of the Gatchel 
and Manning Co.; I. Rubin, of the Fhototype Co. ; and Elias 
Goldensky, the noted artist photographer. The gathering took 
place at 11 a.m., and continued until Mr. Ward's train time, 
say, 2 p.m., leaving a pleasant reminiscence for all who par- 
ticipated. 
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By A SOLICITOR. 


N the short paragraphs which follow, it will be a simple matter 
for the photographer to see at a glance almost any point 
affecting copyright in photographs. 


Copyright—What is It?—Copyright means the sole and ex- 
clusive right of copying, engraving, reproducing and multiply- 
ing the photograph and its negative by any means and in any 
size. 


How Long does Copyright Last?—Copyright is conferred upon 
the author of a photograph for the term of his natural life and 
seven years afterwards. 


Who is Entitled to Copyright ?— The author, or his assignee, of 
every original photograph, wherever it is made, which is first 
published in (1) the United Kingdom, (2) any British possession, 
(3 any one of the foreign countries who were parties to the 
union constituted by the Berne Convention, 1866, provided the 
necessary formalities and conditions are coinplied with. 


Does Copyright Extend to the Colonies?—Copyright does not 
extend to the Colonies, but may be secured there by complying 
with the laws of the colony in which protection is sought. 


When does Copyright Commence ?—Before publication, the 
author of a photograph is entitled at common law to restrain 
any person from making and publishing copies of his photo- 
graph. (Author means the maker of the photograph.) 


What is Publication?—The legal decisions contain no precise 
definition as to what amounts to publication, but it has been 
held that it is published when it is publicly exhibited for sale, 
or sold, and it apparently takes place the moment it is exposed 
to the public gaze. 


How is Copyright Lost?—1f at the time when a photograph is 
first sold the copyright is not reserved, the copyright is abso- 
lutely lost, and neither the seller or the purchaser has the right 
to it; there being no copyright in the work after such a sale, 
neither party can restrain any person making copies if they so 
desired. 


Registration.—Registration of a photograph is absolutely 
necessary in order to support a claim to the copyright, and a 
certified copy of the entry in the register is admissible in 
evidence in all courts as prima facie proof of title. 


Does Registration make Copyright ?—Registration does not 
make the copyright, it is only a formal claim to it; the copy- 
right exists before registration. 


How and Where is Registration Made?—Registration is made 
at Stationers’ Hall, and can be made either in person or by 
post; it only costs thirteen pence, 1s. fee and 1d. for a form. 
The particulars are entered in a book kept for that purpose, 
entitled the Register of Proprietors of Copyright in Paintings, 
Drawings and Photographs. 


Assignments of Copyright should be Registered.—It is neces- 
sary to register all assignments of copyright; a licence, not 
amounting to an assigninent, need not be registered. 


Photographs made Abroad.—Photographs taken by British 
photographers in the British dominions or abroad are copy- 
right. .A foreign or colonial photographer taking a photograph 
during residence in the British dominions is also entitled to 
copyright; but not for photographs taken outside the British 
dominions. 


Securing Copyright Abroad.—Copyright in any of the countries 
who were subscribers to the Berne Convention is secured by 
registration either in Great Britain or the Colonies. 


Limited Copyright.—An assignment of a copyright in a photo- 
graph may be limited to the right of production in a particular 
manner, or in a particular size, or by some particular process. 
Where such is the case the assignor, of course, still retains a 
limited copyright or right of reproduction by other processes 
and in other sizes other than those reserved to the assignee. 
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Photographer and Sitter—Whose is the Copyright?—When a 
person goes and has his or her photograph taken by a photo- 
grapher and pays for the copies ordered, the photographer in 
this case, although he is the author of the photograph, he 1s not 
entitled to the copyright in it; this belongs to his customer, 
because he gives “valuable consideration." The property in 
the negative still remains in the photographer, but he may not 
reproduce copies or expose them for show without consent. 


Free Sittings.—Where free sittings are given the case is 
different, and the copyright remains with the photographer, 
because it is said there has been no “ valuable consideration." 


What is “ Valuable Consideration "?—1It is easily seen that 
"valuable consideration" may not necessarily mean only 
" money"; it may mean "' money's worth" or even more. 
For instance, take the case of a photographer giving a free 
sitting to a celebrity; in this case the “ valuable consideration ” 
may be the possibility of selling copies to the public. 


Photographs Taken by Permission.—Where a photographer 
solicits permission to enter upon the premises of a person for 
the purpose of taking a photograph of such premises on the 
chance of selling copies to the owner of the premises, the photo- 
graphs are regarded as having been made on behalf of the owner 
of the premises for a good consideration, and the copyright is 
not in the photographer, so that he cannot sell the photographs 
to any other person or use them in any way. ‘The good con- 
sideration in this case being the permission to enter the 
premises. 


Who is the Author of a Photograph ?—In the ordinary way the 
author is the person who takes the photograph. This, however, 
does not always hold true, for it may happen that another 
person, who superintends the arrangement of the subject Бу 
putting the objects or persons into position and gives general 
directions and generally has control over the proceedings, 15 the 
author. Where an employee of a photographer is sent to take 
a photograph he is the author of such photograph and should 
be registerd as such; but his employer is the proprietor of the 
copyright, as he is the person “ on whose behalf the photograph 
is made for valuable consideration.” 


Right to Copy.—There is a right to copy any painting, draw- 
ing or photograph in which there is ao copyright. ‘The fact 
that some person has copied the same picture makes no differ- 
ence, except that you cannot make a copy of his copy, for he 
has a copyright in that. 


What Amounts to Copying?—Copying is reproducing by any 
means and in any size, the whole or part of the original, for 
sale, hire, or circulation. This, of course, covers reproduction 
by means of lantern slides, enlargements, etc. There is, of 
course, no harm in copying any picture for one's own personal 
delight or gratification so long as the copy is not circulated. 


Works of Nature.—There can be, of course, no copyright in 
works of nature; no one can have a copyright in a particular 
view ; anyone may go and take the identical view, but there is 
a copyright in the photograph of such view. 


Photographic Illustrations in Books.—If photographs are used 
to illustrate books, registration of the book under the Literary 
Copyright Act, 1842, will be sufficient to protect the illustrations 
if the book and illustrations both belong to the same proprietor. 
If the copyright in the letterpress and illustrations is in different 
proprietors they must then be registered separately ; the former 
under the Literary Copyright Act, 1842, and the latter under 
the Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862. 


How to Find Out if a Work is Copyright.—This is done bv 
consulting the register at Stationers’ Hall, which is always open 
during ordinary business hours, and a small fee is charged for 
perusal. 


Ignorance No Excuse.—The fact that you were ignorant that 
a picture or print was copyright when you copied it is im- 
material, and will not excuse you of the consequences. 


Remedies for Infringement. — The remedies which are open to 
a person whose copyright has been iníringed are three in num- 
ber:—(1) Penalties. ‘The penalty is Хто for each offence and 
delivery up of all copies made without consent, and all nega- 
tives and photographs made for the purpose of obtaining such 
copies. (2) Damages. These vary according to the flagrancy 
of the case. (3) An injunction, restraining the making or cir- 
culating of copies of the copyright work. 
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The winner of THE HINTON MEMORIAL MEDAL for 1909 is FRANK Н. READ, 50, Richmond Road, i 
Twickenham. The Prize Picture and a selection of others that were considered in the running ) 
$? by the judges wili be on view at the A. P. Little Gailery, 52, Long Acre, from March 8 to 31. % 
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HE growing popularity of 
PR - the small camera is well 
nid demonstrated by a perusal of 
the new season's catalogues from various makers whose advertise- 
ments appear in the present issue of THE А. P. AND P. N. The 
great advantages that the small camera with the lens of short 
focal length possesses for practically every kind of work that 
the amateur is likely to attempt has been the subject of innu- 
merable articles in the photographic press. 

The high efficiency of these small instruments, and the per- 
fection of their construction are factors helping to account for 
their general adoption. 

In prices they vary to suit all pockets, and in view of the 
opening of the spring season, when photographers of all grades 
are turning to outdoor work again, and contemplating the 
purchase of new cameras, we have, in response to the desire 
expressed by many readers, got together a small exhibition of 
the latest models of these perfect little cameras at THE A. P. 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre. 

Small folding cameras by the following makers are included 
in this exhibition, which opens on March 8, and is free to all 
readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

Owing, however, to the fact that this special issue of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. has to go to press so far in advance of pub- 
lication, it has not been found possible to review all the ap- 


- - 


ADAMS’ VESTA POCKET CAMERA. 


DAMS AND COQ., of Charing Cross Road, show two 
. examples of their well-known Vesta camera, which will 
repay careful examination. To begin with, it claims to be the 
smallest and lightest camera in the world, a complete instru- 


The Adams ' Vesta," open and closed. 


The Vesta 
It takes photo- 


ment of absolutely the smallest possible dimensions. 
has both the horizontal and vertical rising front. 
graphs at the large lens aperture of F/4.5.. 

Perhaps a description of its size and weight may convey some 
idea of the remarkable character of this tiny camera. Take the 
34 by 24 size, for example. It is, with dark slide and lens, 43 in. 
long, 3à in. wide, and 1} in. thick, and its weight is only 18 oz. 
The lenses principally used with this camera are the Zeiss 
Tessar, F/6.3 or F/4.5. The camera construction is so well 
done that it is equally suitable for colonial or tropical use, 
and will be capable of anything that the traveller and the 
explorer may require of it. 
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paratus which will be included in the exhibi- 
tion. The models that we have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting in advance are described 
on this and the following pages, and further reviews and notices 
of the exhibition will be given in the next issue. The following 
firms are at present represented with the latest specimens of their 
pocket cameras : — 

Messrs Adams and Co., 24, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C. 

The Emil Busch Optical Co., 35, Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden. 

]. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 25, Newman Street, W. 

C. P. Goerz, 1-6, Holborn Circus, E.C. 

Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. 

J. Lizars, 101 and 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

Marion and Co., Ltd., 22 and 23, Soho Square, W. 

Newman and Guardia, 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street, W. 

Jules Richard, 23a, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

Ross, Ltd., Clapham Common. 

А. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, Е.С. 

J. Sherwood, 1o, Highbury New Park, N. 

Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co., Altrincham. 

Chas. Zimmermann and Co., о and 1o, St. Mary-at-Hill, Е.С. 


The price of the 34 by 24 size is Z 11 115. cash with order, but 
if fitted with the Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 instead of the F/6.3, £1 155. 
extra. 


MESSRS. BUTCHER AND SONS' MINIATURE 
CAMERAS. 


IVE cameras have been chosen by this firm out of their 

various models to represent them in the collection of minia- 
ture cameras shown at the gallery. There is the Stereolette for 
plates which, fitted with a Rapid Aplanat, sells at £3 105., and 
with the Aldis anastigmat 43 155. Тһе No. 1 Miniature Selfix 
is one of the cheapest miniature cameras, selling at £1 15s., and 
well worth examining by those of shallow pockets. Miniature 
Selfix No. 2, a better finished and more expensive model, sells 
at £3 155. with an Aplanat lens, and with Zeiss Tessar £6 ss. 


Butcher's Tiny Stereoscopic Camera, the Stereolette. 


There are a specimen of the well-known Carbine cameras 
and one of the Cameo model. The No. 5 Carbine, which is 
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a beautiful model, has double extension bellows, to enable 
the back lens of the combination only to be used, a convenience 
in landscape work. The single focussing scale on this model 
can be adjusted for plates or films, and it also forms an infinity 
stop. The three varieties of exposure are possible, time, bulb, 
and instantaneous. Though this camera is not minute as some 


“ Selfix ” 


Butcher's Miniature Camera. 


of the others, it is small enough to be carried in the pocket of 
the coat, and is a thoroughly useful instrument. 

The Cameo fulfils, at any rate, the idea of this exhibition as 
to size; it is a very small and efficient little instrument. An 
infinity catch is provided in the Model No. 2 Cameo, which 
automatically engages it at the correct position. The back 
combination of the lens can be used, and it will include half 
the amount of whatever is made visible on the view-finder. 
There are arrangements for the three varieties of exposure as 
in the preceding camera. There are three different iris 
diaphragm apertures possible, F/8, F/11, F/16. Those who are 
seeking an efficient miniature camera which yet is not a toy but 
an instrument capable of doing good pictorial work in the 
field, especially with the half lens, should examine this camera 
with care. It has rising and cross front, and its price, with 
special Aplanat lens, is £3 3s., and with Beck's Symmetrical 
43 78. ӨЧ. e 


THE GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ AND TENAX. 


HERE will be found in the collection of cameras sent by 

C. P. Goerz, of 1, Holborn Circus, E.C., four examples of 
their Tenax and three of the Goerz folding Anschutz models. 
As tlus exhibition is more especially intended to bring to the 
notice of the public the essentially pocket camera, we describe 
at some length the smallest of the latter type, which takes 
pictures 34 by 2}. 

This camera, in the first place, has the advantage of extreme 
portability and small size, it takes pictures of 34 by 24 size, and 
folds up into bulk which can easily be taken by the side pocket 
of the coat. It is, as a rule, conveniently fitted with two view 
meters, one of the brilliant type and a direct view meter for 
vertical pictures. The rising and falling front increases its use- 
fulness for dealing with street scenes and architectural subjects. 
Rapid exposure down to 1-25{һ second сап be given, and the 
camera is fitted with bushes for use with the tripod in time work. 
The workmanship and finish of this camera are remarkable, and 
the ease with which it can be manipulated and its adaptability 
to all classes of hand camera work have made it a special favour- 
ite with press photographers. The changing boxes, simply worked 
and holding twelve plates each, are a convenience when many 
exposures have to be made. The roll-holder and the film-pack 
adapter are made to be used interchangeably with this type of 
camera. There will be found two other sizes in this model iu 
the exhibition, a 5 by 4 and a 31 by 41. 

The Goerz Vest Pocket Tenax is a highly portable and con- 
venient model in pocket cameras. If the camera be held down- 
wards at the time of opening, the baseboard will drop and the 
front carrying the lens will spring into focus for infinity. These 
cameras can be fitted both with the brilliant view and the direct 
view finders, and used in both the vertical and horizontal posi- 
tions. А great convenience for those who find a difficulty in 
judging distance is the fixing of what is known in these cameras 
as the red point—this can be taken as a fixed focus for snap- 
shot work, and the resulting pictures will be sufficiently sharp 
for all practical purposes. The lens is of the Goerz-Dagor 
type, most suitable for hand camera work. These instruments 
are most efficient and practical vest pocket cameras. 
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MESSRS. HOUGHTON’S “ ENSIGNETTE” 
AND OTHER NEW MODELS. 


ROBABLY the smallest practical camera on sale (with the 

exception of the Ticka) at the present time is the “ Ensign- 
ette," placed upon the market by Houghtons, Ltd., and on view 
at this exhibition. It measures, when closed, 3g by 12, and is 
only $ in. in thickness. It is daylight loading, and is used with 
the roll-film, giving pictures 24 by 14 in size. Though the usual 
lens in use with it is an achromatic meniscus, it is also sold 
with Ensign anastigmat lens. Spools for use with this camera, 
giving six exposures, can be obtained at той. each. 

The manipulation of this marvel of compactness and lightness 
is easiness itself, but its movements should be carefully studied, 
as it is manifest that so small and dainty an instrument must 
be carefully handled and in no way strained or forced in 
manipulating. The shutter release is effected by pressing a 
small trigger, while the manipulation of a small lever turns the 
shutter from time to instantaneous and vice versa. The view- 
finder is of the brilliant order, and the subject to be taken is 
very clearly illuminated in it. There are three diaphragm open- 
ings with the ordinary type, F/11, F/16 and F/22, and a small 
lever controls them all. 

Most conveniently a little strut сап be turned down, which 
supports the camera level during time exposures. It might be 
thought that such a minute instrument as this could hardly be 
an effective instrument for serious work, but we can testify that 
it is capable of doing almost any work that can be demanded 
of it, and is in every way an efficient and practical instrument. 
The price of the ordinary model with single lens is 3os.; with 
the Ensign anastigmat the price is 70s. 

In Messrs. Houghtons' collection of cameras we also notice the 
Ticka in its attractive form, with the dial face of the watch in 
evidence, so that it is impossible to detect that an ordinary 


The “ Ensignette," closed. 


watch is not being manipulated in the hands when the camera 
is in action. The folding Klito form of camera is also repre- 
sented by three models of different sizes and varying prices, 
suitable to different needs and pockets. It will be remembered 
that these folding Klitos are all small in size and practical in 
working, and can be used either with plates in slides or with 
daylight loading Houghton envelope system for plates or films. 


* SIDBZLS" FROM NEWMAN AND GUARDIA. 


ESSRS. NEWMAN AND GUARDIA, of 17, Rathbone 
Place, Oxford Street, exhibit a set of their popular 
“Sibyl” cameras, showing the latest achievements of the 


Regular 34 by 2} “ Sibyl,” Open. 


Special “ Sibyl,” with F/4.5 
Tessar Lens. 


camera maker in the direction of the small high-class pocket 
camera reduced to the smallest dimensions. 
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There is little doubt that the diminutive camera which can 
be carried in the side pocket, can be used at the shortest notice, 
and could be carried about all day without any trace of fatigue, 
is the camera of the day; and one of the most convenient in 
dimensions and efficiency is the Sibyl in its various types. Let 
us take as an example oí these cameras Model 8, the “ Imperial" 
Sibyl. This camera is fitted with a Zeiss Tessar lens, 43 in. 
focus, working at F/6.3, and having the iris diaphragm. The 
shutter speeds vary from 4 to 1-100th sec., and time exposures 
can also be given. The extreme portability of the dark slides 
is a great feature, some dozen or twenty of them being easily 
carried in the pocket. Six of these single slides are sent out 
with each camera. The slides are all carefully tested and are 
guaranteed light tight. The finder is of the direct new type, 
which certainly finds great favour nowadays, since the point of 
view, on the level of the eye, is the more natural one, in picture 
making and in ordinary view taking. The alteration of the 
rising front is correctly rendered on these view-finders. The 
basic material of this, as of the other Sibyl models, is 
aluminium, so that the extreme lightness of the instruments is 
thereby assured. 

A special feature of this model is the rising front, which is 
available whether the camera be used horizontally or vertically. 

Similar in size but slightly different in build is the “ Sibyl 
de Luxe," which js quarter-plate size, is a marvel of construc- 
tion, 1s fitted with a Zeiss Series VII.a No. 4 Double Protar, 
giving two foci, 5 in. at F/6.3 and 9 in. at F/12.5. This will be 
dealt with in a later review. 

The smallest type of the Sibyl camera is made to take plates 
2} by 34, and is a beautiful little camera. It is difficult to 
imagine any folding camera more rigid than the Sibyl when 
open. Not the least of its advantages is the extreme simplicity 
of its construction, coupled with the splendid workmanship 
that has given the name of N. and G. a world-wide reputation. 
There are two models in this small size, one with the Zeiss 
Tessar F/4.5 lens and the other with the Zeiss F/6.3 lens. In 
general construction they are both similar to the larger models. 
The Special Sibyl, with F/4.5 lens, is fitted with the patent 
N. and G. finder, which indicates the rising front movement. 
It is a perfect little camera, and lack of space only prevents a 
full enumeration of its excellent points. The regular Sibyl, 34 
by 24, with F/6.3, is a camera that can be trusted to deal with 
any form of hand camera work, and it is of great strength and 
simplicity. At Хто 10s. complete it would be hard to beat. 

The Sibyl cameras, as mentioned before, are entirely of metal, 
beautifully covered in fine-grain leather. They are convenient 
to handle when closed. Being essentially pocket cameras they 
have absolutely no projections and have rounded ends, so that 
they can be carried with the greatest ease. Their lightness is 
also a point in their favour. They are cameras to be relied upon. 


STALEY AND CO.S POCKET CAMERAS. 


ESSRS. STALEY AND CO., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn 

Circus, show six pocket cameras in this exhibition. They 
consist of examples of three different models, known respectively 
as the new Folding Mite, the Kibitz, and the Stereax. 


The “ Stereax.” 
The Kibitz is a charming metal first-class folding camera, 


with a direct acting extension. This ӛз an attempt, and a suc- 
cessful one, to put a really durable and first-class folding 
camera on the market. Three points have been principally 
aimed at: simple manipulation, quick and reliable action, and 
durable finish. Though it is light to hold, the Kibitz is quite 
suitable for rough wear and tear. It is generally provided, as 
it deserves, with a good lens, of the modern anastigmat type. 
The speed with which the Kibitz can be unfolded and got 
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ready for action is one of its principal features, and this 18 a 
point to be specially noted by the worker. The shutter pro- 
vided is of the well-known Compound pattern, and has speeds of 
from 1 to 1-250th second. The tripod can be used either ver- 
tically or horizontally, and bushes are provided for the purpose. 
The price of а 34 by 24 Kibitz and six dark slides, without 
shutter or lens, is £3 10s. 

The Stereax is a dainty stereoscopic camera, with self-capping 
focal-plane shutter for size 44 by 34. The Stereax is opened 
with lightning speed, and is immediately in position, focussed, 


The “Қып” 


Open. 


with finder erected and all ready for immediate work. The 
value of the focal-plane shutter in rapid work need not be 
urged, and it must be a great advantage to have it available, as 
in this camera, for quick grade stereoscopic work. The work 
of manipulating the focal-plane shutter is all done from the 
outside—a point of much importance in rapid work. The price 
of the Stereax, with six dark slides and wire release, without 
lenses, is £6. 

The new folding Mite is a marvel of small construction. It 
is easily carried inside a small pocket. It is made of wood and 
aluminium, is light, portable, and durable, has ап _ ever-set 
shutter and four instantaneous shutter speeds. This camera, 
quarter-plate, with three slides and focussing screen, in case, is 
priced at £3 3s. 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MINIM VEST- 
POCKET AND DERRICK CAMERAS. 


ESSRS. THORNTON-PICKARD, of Altrincham, are re- 

presented in this exhibition principally by their new 
Minim pocket camera, which has a focal-plane shutter of the 
well-known “Unit” type. The size of the plate is 2,% 
by 13 in., and the whole camera only measures 43 by 21 by 1 in. 
It is capable of time as well as rapid exposures of r-15th to 
1-sooth sec. The blind of the shutter is self-capping, and there 
is an automatic self-adjusting slit. 


T.-P. Minim Focal-Plane Camera, Opcn and Closed. 


It should not be supposed that, though so small and dainty 
in size, this camera is in any sense a toy ; it is quite capable of 
carrying out the rapid work met with in the daily walk in street 
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of the town or lane in the country which the photographer may 
wish to undertake. 

The camera and front are made of aluminium, thus securing 
the maximum of lightness, and the front is held rigid by rigid 
and light cantilever arms. The price of the camera, with Dall- 
meyer stigmatic lens, working at F/6 in focussing mount, is £10. 
It is rightly contended that the Minim is the smallest focal-plane 
camera in the world. 

The Derrick camera is constructed in quarter-plate size, but 
exceedingly small in bulk, being only about 1 in. thick; it 
possesses great latitude of movement of the front, an improve- 
ment in hand camera construction that is well worth noting. A 
feature of this camera is that it permits the tilt and rise and fall 


The Т.-Р. Derrick Pocket Camera. 


of the lens such as is customary upon a stand but not hitherto in 
a hand camera. The shutter is of the new Everset Automat 
type between the lens, and giving exposures of from 1 sec. to 
1-100th sec. The price of the Derrick camera, with two single 
dark slides and of quarter-plate size, is £3 155. In the more 
expensive model, with double extension. bellows, rack and 
pinion focussing, and swing back, the price is £5 5s. The num- 
ber of movements similar to those in use on stand cameras 
supplied in this instrument are its particular feature of interest. 


A NEW DALLMEYER LENS—THE “ CARFAC " 
OR “Е/6-3 STIGMATIC." 


NEW lens by a firm like J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., with a 

reputation of half a century behind it, is a matter of some 
interest, as one may be sure that there is sufficient reason for 
the innovation. 


In brief, the reason is this. Owing to a simplified form of 


construction, Messrs. 
Dallmeyer find them- 
selves in a position 
to supply a modifica- 
tion of their world- 
renowned “ Stig- 
matic" at not very 
much more than half 
the old price, the 
new lens being, if 
looked at from the 
standpoint of {һе 
everyday work of the 
amateur, fully equal 
to the older and more expensive kind. Indeed, if regarded from 
certain points of view, the new and simplified form has advan- 
tages, it being somewhat less delicate in constitution by reason 
of the less complex constitution. At the same time, the worker 
whose aim is the utmost detail and “technical perfection will 
naturally prefer the older and more expensive forms of the 
Dallmeyer stigmatic; that is to say, if his purse be well filled 
and he is prepared to carry and tend the more highly wrought 
instrument. 

In short, neither the old nor the new can be referred to as the 
better in all senses of the term, the standard of optical workman- 
ship being identical in its excellence. Ordinarily the matured 
and careful worker would prefer the old and more complex 
instrument, but, on the other hand, if we were buying a high- 
class lens for an average schoolboy, we should prefer the new 
form, quite apart from the economy in price. 
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The catalogue description of the new and simplified stigmatic 
(Carfac) is “Тһе Dallmeyer Stigmatic, Series IV., F/6.3," and 
at present five sizes are made. The smallest, intended to cover 
about stereoscopic size, has a focal length of 3} inches and costs 
Á2 15s. Next we have a lens of 4j inches and suited for 
quarter-plate size. Тһе next in order are “ Carfacs"' of 6 and 7 
inches focus, adapted for use on 5 by 4 plates and half-plates 
respectively. Last of all there is а *' Carfac" having а focal 
length of 84 inches, and intended for 7 by 5 plates. 

The lens sent for our inspection is the second size, the focal 
length of which is 43 inches, the serial number of this instrument 
being 73,974. Ав it covers a quarter-plate admirably with full 
aperture, it may be regarded as a lens of rather wide than 
narrow angle, but the worker who prefers a narrow angle 15 
well provided for, as he has merely to unscrew the front com- 
bination and use the back alone to realise a focal length of 64 
inches, and if he wishes for a still narrower angle he may use 
the front combination by itself, and so obtain a focal length of 
124 inches, this being a pronouncedly narrow angle for quarter- 
plate size. On the other hand, the front combination may be 
used on a larger plate. The price of this size is £3, whether in 
sunk or ordinary mount. 

It will thus be seen that wide range of adaptability charac- 
terises the “ Carfac," as, indeed, is the case with other forms 
of the Dallmeyer stigmatic. The reader who is interested in the 
" Carfac" should write to Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of 


Denzil Road, Neasden, London, N.W., and ask for a descrip- 


tive leaflet or pamphlet. 


aiite. 


A postcard to the Midland Camera Co., Ltd., Slaney Street, 
Birmingham, will bring a copy of their new price list of appara- 
tus for 1910. It is worth getting. 


Readers should apply to Messrs. Raines and Co., The Studios, 
Ealing, W., for а copy of their free booklet, ‘‘ Pictorial Photo- 
graphy,” which will be sent free to any reader of THE A. P. AND 
P. М. on application. 


The Plymouth Photographic Society's eleventh annual exhi- 
bition will be held at the Atheneum, Plymouth, in April next. 
Entry forms are obtainable from the hon. secretaries, C. F. Ford 
and E. A. Preston, 149, Union Street, Plymouth. 


The annual exhibition of the Midlothian Photographic Associa- 
tion will be held from April 9 to 16. Entries close on March 31, 
and prospectuses and all information may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. Sherratt, 8, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Oldham Photographic Society’s exhibition will be held from 
March 15 to 10. Lectures will be delivered each evening, and 
on the closing day the annual meeting of lecturers and secre- 
taries of the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union takes 
place in Oldham. : 


An innovation that will be appreciated by all plate users has 
been started by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd. (proprietors 
of B. J. Edwards and Co., of Ealing). In future every packet 
of the new Edwards iso. plates will bear a special label with 
the latest date for use clearly stamped. 


The nineteenth annual exhibition of the Toronto Camera Club 
will be held from April 4 to 9, inclusive. The prospectus will 
be issued shortly. Full information and entry forms will be 
supplied on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. Hugh Niel- 
son, 2, Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. 

The January issue of the PAolo-Miniature, No. 104, is to hand. 
It deals with the subject of “ Night Photography," and contains 
a well-illustrated series of practical notes. It is obtainable from 
Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., c/o Messrs. Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, Ludgate Hill, 
Е.С., price ба. 

We learn that the North-West London Photographic Society 
has been dissolved owing to the removal of many members to 
the outer suburban districts. The Society's portfolio, however, 
is still in circulation, and two or three vacancies exist for good 
workers living in the N. or N.W. districts. Application should 
be made to the hon, folio secretary, Mr. F. С. Clift, 108, Willi- 
field Way, Hendon, N.W. 
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MON G the 
illustration s 
in the present 

issue which are not referred 

to in special articles dealing 
with them are two pictures by William Crooke, the 
famous photographer of Edinburgh, whose work has 
placed professional photography on such a high pinnacle. 
Both pictures are from the Scottish Salon held recently 
at Dundee, and are striking examples of this worker’s 
productions. The portrait of the late Sir Henry Irving, 
reproduced on page 263, is particularly notable, and 
shows the famous actor to the life. The other picture, 
“Lilies” (page 218), is a fine example of straight- 
forward portraiture that is both effective as a composi- 
tion and probably perfect as a likeness. Here we have 
work by a master of his craft that for simplicity, 
straightforwardness, and strength puts to shame many 
of the more affected attempts at portraiture by younger 
aspirants in the pictorial arena. 

Mrs. Kasebier's picture, ‘‘ The Crystal Gazer ” (page 
237), has a decorative quality and forcefulness that com- 
pel attention, even before the subject has been con- 
sidered. The captious critic might indeed find flaws in 
the foreshortened head and indefiniteness of the body, 
but there is no doubt whatever these minor points are 
lost sight of in the satisfying completeness of the whole, 
and the spirited and flowing lines which encompass the 
motif. The key of the composition is the glass sphere, 
and the note struck here is echoed in the rhythm of the 
remainder of the picture. It is a fine example of this 
American worker’s method. 

The work of another American pictorialist, Mrs. 
Annie W. Brigman, has also been seen frequently in 
British exhibitions. ‘‘ The Soul of the Blasted Pine " 
(page 236) is the picture that created so much com- 
ment at the Birmingham exhibition a year or two ago. 
Notes on this picture, and on '' The Bubble,” also by 
Mrs. Brigman, given as a mounted supplement with the 
present issue, appear on page 236. 

Mr. Keighley's and Mr. A. H. Blake's pictures on 
pages 217, 261, and 244 are dealt with in the articles on 
pages 252 and. 229 respectively; while the large central 
picture (pages 240 and 241) is the subject of an editorial 
article on page 243. 

Miss Willis's dainty conception of Spring is as original 
as most of this lady's work usually is. Here we feel 
the elusive sunlight of springtime quivering amidst the 
newlv opened leaves of the woodlands. The effect is 
absolutely true to Nature, and although this print suffers 
somewhat by considerable reduction from large size, the 
feeling is still retained which the author desired to con- 
vey. Miss Willis's observations and renderings of these 
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tender tones in Nuture have been commented 
upon on previous occasions in these pages, and 
there is no doubt we have in her a coming worker 4 
of the front rank. 

Mr. James McKissack is another earnest worker of 
whom we shall hear more in the future. As secretary 
of the flourishing Glasgow and West of Scotland Photo- 
graphic Association, he has done much good work. As 
a pictorialist he is of the straightforward type, and his 
figure studies and outdoor pictures are acquiring quite 
a character of their own. The reproduction on page 
235,“ The Fishers,” from the Scottish Salon, is a good 
example of his photography. One feels, however, that 
in this composition the spacing of the figures is a little 
at fault. They are too equally placed. 

The work of Mr. Bertram Wickison is also well 
known to visitors to the exhibitions. It has vigorous 
style, and expresses what he has to say in a deliberate 
manner. The print reproduced, '' Іп Том" (page 
242), is from an oil print of excellent quality and 
considerable concentration so far as composition is 
concerned. 

As a highly successful example of instantaneous 
photography, coupled with successful composition, the 
picture of flying seagulls, by C. D. Paton (page 23a), 
would be hard to beat. It is not often that such remark- 
able detail, truth to Nature, and suggestion of motion 
are conveyed at one and the same time. The only fault 
one has to find is that the foremost gull is a little too 
much in line with the distant land. It is, nevertheless, а 
fine result, and one which should be of interest to both 
the picture maker and the naturalist. Some notes on 
the photography of flving gulls are given on page 
238. 

The picture by A. J. Tavlor, one of our South African 
readers, is a fine example of pure landscape photo- 
graphy, and gives in a small compass an excellent idea 
of size and space. As shown by the recent exhibition 
of Colonial pictorial photography at the '' A. P. Little 
Gallery," many first-class workers аге to be found іп 
South Africa, and Mr. Taylor is not the least of these. 
He is working on sound lines and should progress 
far. 

The picture on page 264, ‘‘ Aan Hlillitje," by P. F. 
Storrs, is a good example of straight photography when 
dealing with a picturesque subject. The picture in 
question was awarded the first prize in a competition 
organised by Messrs. H. J. Whitlock and Sons, Ltd., of 
New Street, Birmingham. The competitions which this 
firm organises from time to time (with cash prizes to 
the value of £15) are worthy of the attention of all 
amateurs. Particulars will be sent on application to the 
address given above. 


The attention of Beginners is specially directed to the А. P. Weekly Competition (p. 259). There 


is a Special Class for Beginners, and criticisms of every print sent in are forwarded to the senders. Why 


not send yours 2 
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Owing to pressure on space this week, the following features have been crowded out: Ariel's 
Notes “ Among the Societies,” Topics of the Week,” “Tested Formulae,” reviews of new 


apparatus and materials, and exhibition notices. 


CY 


"THE A. P. and Р. М.” Weckly Competitions are for the bencfit of all readers of this journal, 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


These will appear next week. 


= 


BEN 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper,,and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualihcation being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given (ог the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie. points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND P. N., із ottered every week. 
е 


А Extra prizes are awarded when th : 
іп the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retaincd, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Miss 
Gladys Openshaw, Brooklands, Bury, Lancs. (Title of print, 
** The Seven Arches.") Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard 
ortho.; Хб screen; lens, R.R.; stop, F/11; exposure, І sec. ; 
time of day, 11.30 a.m., January; developer, pyro-soda; print- 
ing process, enlarged on Wellington canvas bromide. 

The Second Prize to Fredk. Pidgeon, Hazel Grove, Stockport. 
(Title of print, “ Helen.") Technical data: Plate, Lumiere; 
lens, Heliar, 94 in. ; stop, F/4.5 ; exposure, 20 sec. ; time of day, 
afternoon, February; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
platinum. 

The Extra Prize to J. Hesford, Hard Lane, St. Helens, Lancs. 
(Title of print, “ Wintry Weather.") Technical data: Plate, 
extra special rapid; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-15th sec. ; dull; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to J. E. Ruxton, 8, Shrewsbury Street, 
Old Trafford, Manchester. (Title of print, “ Morning's Grey 
Mists.") Technical data : Plate, Imperial special sensitive ortho. ; 
lens, Isostigmar ; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-2oth sec. ; time of day, 
10 a.m., December; developer, rodinal; printing process, en- 
larged on Kodak velvet bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Win. Angold, Cricklewood; Miss May Barker, Cambridge; 
W. T. Graham, Manor Park ; H. J. Clare, Tottenham ; C. Friend 
Smith, Wallington; S. R. M. Osborne, Portsmouth; Harry 
Quilter, Leicester; Harold A. Blades, Leek; Wm. Wainwright, 
Dudley; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech. 


Clase I. 

A. Bates, Ryde, I.W.; Fred Stone, Bath (2); Miss Penne- 
thorne, Lindfield; E. Н. Creese, Cardiff; Lim Swee Poh, 
Penang; R. F. Oxley, Barnsley; A. D. Robertson, Swanley 
Junction (2); A. A. Major, Birmingham; Wm. M. Alcock, West 
Hartlepool; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; Dr. Bertram 
Stone, Bath; H. M. Hames, Boston; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland ; R. Greenaway, Middlesbrough; R. Rennie, 
Walthamstow; G. E. Woolstone, Plymouth; H. G. Payton, 
Birmingham; L. R. Withers, Edinburgh; R. S. Etherington, 
Salisbury. 

Claes 11. | 

Miss Garnett, Lancaster; J. Moreland, Glasgow; Miss М. 
Wight, Kidderminster; H. Limbrick, Birmingham; Geo. E. 
Williams, High Wycombe; Lim Swee Poh, Penang (2); F. N. 
Miller, Alexandra Park, N.; Miss Marjory Blake, Cornhill-on- 
Tweed ; C. S. Davies, Wisbech; G. J. Sparkes-Madge, 
Chelmsford (2); C. A. Almond, Lytham; Arthur G. Copping, 
Chelmsford ; John Chapman, Shiney Row; E. H. Dasent, Bed- 
ford; Wm. McKenzie, Motherwell (2); Thos. A. Conroy, Cork: 
В. L. Critchley, Bristol; Е. Fairhurst, Bolton; Raymond 
Roberts, Cleckheaton ; Carl Edwards, J.eeds; Miss Е. T. Town- 
send, Switzerland; Miss Godfrey, Dublin; Hy. Warner, West 
Kensington Park ; Miss C. May, Taunton. 


Clase III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION, 
The Beginners! Prize is awarded to C. Kennedy, 3o, Norfolk 
Road, Seven Kings, Essex. (Title of print, “ Alfie.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.S.; lens, Lancaster R.R.; stop, 
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F/8; exposure, 4-sth sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., February ; de- 
veloper, tabloid M.Q.; printing process, Cream Crayon self- 
toning. 

Peginners' Clase. 

H. L. Edwards, Hull (2); Stephen E. Quenby, Hitchin ; Geo. 
Spencer, Ilford ; W. W. Sallitt, Bradford ; H. Southwick, Birm- 
ingham; Н. J. Beall, Bedford; Miss Н. M. Roberts, Hendon, 
N.W.; Wm. Longmire, Beeston; Miss A. Prince, East Liss; 
Miss Grace Shimmin, Tenby; Wm. Hartley, Leeds; A. E. 
Rogers, Manchester (2); Robert Lucas, Kettering; Miss E. 
White, Chorlton-cum-Hardy; Miss Hardy, West Malling; J. . 
Periam, London, W.C.; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham ; Miss God- 
frey, Dublin ; G. Copping, Chelmsford. 


—' -—— 
FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS. 


Society. 


F.xhibits 
elivcred. 


a [i 
$ | Secretary. 
о | 


—— ل م N‏ ال 


Feb 26 | Mar. 11 


Birmingham P.S. ... -- - Stamp Wortley, то, 
Newhall Street, Bir- 

ا 

J. C. M'Kechnie, 3ra, 
Castle Street, Edin- 


Edinburgh P.S.  ... — — Feb. 26 |Mar. 12 


burgh. 

Glasgow Southern — — Маг. 4 | Маг. 15! К. Lindsay, 191, Alli- 

Р.А. son Street, . Оуап- 
h 11, Glasgow. 

Paisley P.S. ... ... — — Mar. 4| Mar. 19! S. B. Wade, ıı. Bu- 
chanan Terrace, 
i Blsley. 

South London P.S. — — Mar.s|Apr.2| Н. ©. Beckett, 44, 
Edith Road. Peck- 
ham, S. Е. 

Worthing С.С. m — — Маг. 7 | Mar.1o| E. F. ti. Crouch, 11, 
*outh Street, Wor- 
thing. 

G. E. R. Mechanic: — - Mar. 8 | Маг. о | A. Woo ford. 16 Grove 
(Photographic G: eenRoad, Leyton- 
Section) stone. | 

Streatham Portfolio — — Mar. 15| Mar.19í F. К. H: son, 56, Sal- 
Club ford Road, Streat- 

ham Hi l. 

Bolton С.С. ... ... — Mar. 12| Маг.16| — H. Mius, Higher 
Rank, Smithiils, 
Bo ton. 


Nottingham C.C. ... — — Mar. 16 | Mar. 19 E. L. Kent, з, Rad- 
cliffe Mount, West 


Bridgford, Notting- 


Am 
Southend-on-Sea Маг. 14 — Маг, 28 | Apr. з | J. Archer, 24,Ashburn- 
P.S. bam Read,Sou hend, 
Sheffield P.S. ... Mar. эт | Маг. :о | Apr. 5 | Apr. 9 | J. A. George and J. К. 
Wigtull z4. Par de 
Cham bers,Sheffield. 
Midlothian Р.А. Mar.31| Apr. 4 Avr. 9 | Apr. 16| B. Sherratt, 8, astle 


Terrace, Ё dinbur, h. 

— jApr.1]|Apr.16| D. Н. Leonard, 24, 
| | Cabra Para, Dublin. 
Chiswick С.С... ... Арг. 11 | Арг. 19 Арг. 20] Арг. 21; H.S. Hopkins, Clifton 
| | i Willa, Ihe Avenue, 


St. Marparets, 
Apr. n| Apr. 18 Ар-20| Арг. 23 


Р. 6. of Ireland PS — 


] wickenh ип. 
C. F. Ford and Е. А. 
Ргев:оп 149, U ion 
| st eet, Plymouth. 
aris | Маг. 15| Ayr. g . Арг. 29| May 17 The Secreta: y 44, Rue 
Photo Club de Paris | ids: ida R des Mathurins, laris. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


sent in every case (not for publication). 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to‘our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 


All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND РНОТОСЕАРНІС News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
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marked “ Query " or “ Criticism 
Lene Query. | 
I have а Goerz Dagor Е 6.8, etc. It is sup- 
posed to give sharp definition over а half- 
late. The enclosed print (foreground 
heures and distance) shows it is not really 
sharp. I have been photographing for years, 
etc. Ought not the lens to give sharper 
definition? M. A. A. (Potterne) 


You have entirely misunderstood what 
is meant by a lens covering a plate. Set 
up your camera opposite a well-lighted 
vertical wall, so that the lens axis is per- 
pendicular to the wall. Doubtless you 
wil now find that the lens covers the 
plate quite satisfactorily. But in your 
picture you have foreground figures, 
middle distance and extreme distance 
Here you are dealing with depth of field, 
and no lens yet made, or ever likely to 
be made, will give objects thus situated 
at greatly varying distances equally sharp 
with a large stop. When a lens is said to 
cover a plate it is understood that the 
various parts of the object are all about 
the same distance from the lens. 
Various Queriee. 

Can I get a soft print from hard negative by 
using potass. bichromate? If so, how? (2 
Can you give brief outline of the collotype 
process? (3) Is it safe to handle autochrome 
plates in ruby light, or should they be 


developed in the dark? 
W. D. J. (Ashton). 


(1) Give the paper about three times 
normal exposure, then immerse it for one 
minute in water 10 о2., potass. bichromate 


6 gr. Now wash for one minute in a 
gently flowing stream, and then de- 
velop in the usual way. (2) Col- 


lotype requires the preparation of a gela- 
tine relief, which 15 inked, and an 
impression taken by bringing paper in 
contact with the inked relief. For details 
consult W. Т. Wilkinson’s “ Photo- 
mechanical Processes." (3) It is de- 
cidedly risky manipulating autochrome 
plates in any kind of light. The less 
light the better, and darkness best of all. 
Lantern Slide Making. 
Which is the best way of making lantern 
slides by reduction? (1) Photographing the 
negative, illuminated by artificial light? (2) 
Using an enlarger and putting negative in 
the usual place of the bromide paper? (3) 
Using daylight and arrangement shown in 
Rev. F. C. Lambert's book, fig. 9, p. 46? 
A. J. (Burnley). 
The third method gives the most even 
illumination, and much the best for 
strong or dense negatives. The first 
method has the advantage of a constant 
light, but requires long exposure. The 
second method presents no advantages. 


on the outside. 


Shutter Speeds. 
By using No. г opening of my focal-plane 
shutter I can get exposure 1-160th sec., and 
also by tightening the spring and using 
Мо. з opening I can again get 1-160th sec. 
Will the results be the same? 
J. E. W. (Saffron Walden) 
We cannot think of any reason why the 
two results should be different if the time 
each part of the plate is exposed is the 
same in both cases. 


Portraiture. 
(1) With 6 in. lens is 4 ft. too near the 
sitter? (2) Would a 4-times screen produce 
any improvement? (3) Is the posing and 
lighting satisfactory? (4) Has the retouching 
been overdone? (5) Could I use an 8 in. lens 
with 1s inch camera extension? 
. H. M. (Wigan). 
In any case 4 ft. is inadvisably near, 
and extremely likely to show distortion, or 
exaggerated perspective with head and 
shoulders portrait. Better use a lens of 
longer focal length, and set further away 
—say, ten ft. (2) A 4-times screen with 
ortho. plate would in most cases give 
better tone rendering. (3) Posing is all 
right, but there is too much difference 
between the lighted and shadow side of 
the face. Cover the entire window with 
very thin muslin, to act as diffusing 
screen. (4) With full exposure, ortho. 
plate, and screen, retouching should not 
be required. (5) Yes, the 8 in. lens will 
give you better results in every way 
Have you seen “ Portraiture for Amateurs 
without a Studio," in THE A. P. Library? 
It is just the book to help you 


Exposure. 
We are often advised to stop down the lens 
rather than increase the shutter speed. If this 
is so, is there any rule to go by? For 
example, if a subject requires r-100th sec. 
with F/8, what stop should be used with 

1-20th sec.? J. M. (Stamford Hill). 

You are misinformed. There is no rule 
in this matter. Sometimes it is better to 
use a large stop and rapid exposure, 
sometimes it is better to use а 
small stop and longer exposure. For in- 
stance, with rapidly moving objects we 
often must use a rapid shutter, or the 
object will show blur. Again, if the sub- 
ject shows considerable depth, i.e., near 
objects and distant objects, a small Stop 
тау be imperative. The rule for equat. 
ing exposure times and stops is quite 
simple. For equivalent results the shutter 
times with different stops vary, or are 
proportional to the squares of the stop F 
numbers. For example, take F/8 and 
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F/11. The squares of 8 and 11 are 64 and 
121. These numbers are practically as 
I to 2. That is to say, for equivalent re- 
sults the exposure with F/11 will be 
double as long as with F/8. That is to 
say, the exposure time with first stop A 
to the time with second stop B is in the 
ratio of 8 times 8 to 11 times 11. Set 
this down as a proportion, and you will 
see it at once, thus, А : B-8 : 112. Now 
for your question we get rg. ұу=82 : х2. 
We at once see that x? = (8? X35) + rio, 
which works out to F/18 nearly. If this 
is not clear write again. 


Blue Bromidee. 

Can you tell me a toning bath for 

bromides to give a very dark blue? 

W. R. (Leeds) 

To get a deep rich blue it is essential 
that you start with a vigorous print that 
has been well developed, thoroughly 
fixed and washed. Possibly one of the 
following baths will give the tint you 
want :— 

(1) Water 4 oz., potass. ferricyanide 
8 gr., ammonio-citrate of iron 4 gr., 
nitric acid то drops. 

(27 Water 4 oz., uranium nitrate 6 gr., 
acetic acid 1 dram, potass. ferricyanide 
4 ЕГ.., ammonio-citrate of iron 5 gr. 

(3) Water 4 0z., ammonia-iron-alum 
5 gr., potass. ferricyanide 4 gr., potass. 
citrate 4 gr., hydrochloric acid 2 drops. 


Ounces, Oil, etc. 
(1) In such a formula as hypo 4 oz. water 
20 02., are they аудар. or ap ounces? 
When grams and ounces are mentioned in a 
formula I presume the ounces are apoth. (2) 
To preserve oxidisable developers, can non- 
inflammable oil be used in place of petrol? 
R. T. A. H. (Winchester). 
The apoth. oz. is practically extinct, 
and replaced by the avdp. oz. You may 
safely take the oz. in photographic for- 
mule to mean the ауар. oz. (2) Any oil 
which does not contain anything soluble 
in water may be used, provided, of 
course, that the developer does not con- 
tain anything which will combine with 
the ой. You may use good olive or castor 
oil or paraffin. 


Developers. 
(2) Can you give formula for staining bromide 
prints sepia? (3) Please give formula fee 
metolquinol, two de i id 


A. M. (Boulogne). 
(1) The answer to your first question is 
that each plate developed uses up some 
of the reducing agent, and so the next 
one takes longer time in the weakened 
solution. (2) Strong tea or coffee are both 
general favourites for tinting the paper 
of bromide prints. (3) A.—Water то oz., 
potass. metabisulphite 4 oz., metol 20 gr., 
quinol 3o gr. B.—Water 10 oz., soda sul- 
phite 1 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz. For a 

developer use equal parts of A and B. 


Developing Tank. 
Am making developing tank (for aj by il 
plates) of tin-plate. How can it be made 
impervious to developer and hypo bath? 
J. A. О. W. (Wishaw). 
Give a thin coating with bath enamel 
and dry thoroughly. Give a second coat- 
ing, and again dry thoroughly. Then 
subject to cold running water for a tew 
hours. 


Ground-Glass Varnish, 
Can you please give formula of ground-glass 
varnish suitable for backing window trans- 
parencies? A. M. D. (Norwood). 
Ether 2 oz., sandarac go gr., martic 20 
gr., benzole 4 to 14 oz. The more ben- 
zole the coarser the grain. You will pro- 
bably find that 2 oz. benzole will be 
about right for your purpose. 
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THE SHEPHERDESS. By ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
From Mr. Keighley’s “One тап” Exhibition now open at the House of the Royal Photographic Society, 55, Russell Square, WC. Әсе PAK ws 2. 
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Sentimental Season. 


AM at a loss to understand why spring should be considered 
1 the sentimental season. The poet, indeed, tells us—though I 
should like to have the confirmation of a Martin-Duncan upon 
the point—that in the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast, and that the wanton lapwing gets itself a new 
headgear, and that a livelier iris changes on the burnished 
dove. But the poor old Magpie, who has to don his best 
feathers on Tuesdays all the year round, finds it rather difficult 
to adjust himself to the breezes of March and the showers ot 
April. To him the season is associated with sneezing, car- 
buncles, drizzle, and general lassitude. Even the lengthening 
of the days seems to make life less close and cosy. Yet there 
are more pictures made in the spring for purely sentimental 
reasons than at any other period of the year. The pictures 
over which good ladies gush when they see them at the autumn 
shows are in almost all cases contemporaneous with the very 
first of the frisking lambs. As the season gets on, the photo- 
grapher becomes hardened, and by the autumn he is generally 
quite cynical and blasé. 


Beginning Again. 

The thing that prejudices me more than any other considera- 
tion against the springtime is the frightful experience of resur- 
recting the camera. When the shafts of spring sunlight strike 
down upon the dried-up relic of our consciences, we go gingerly 
and get the camera out of its dusty hiding.place. The first 
thing that strikes us is a little metal ring, or some other piece 
of mechanism of unknown use and importance, which lies loose 
at the bottom of the box. It is small, but it is significant, and 
the impossibility of fitting it anywhere gives one at the outset 
a painful sense of inefficiency and guilt. Then the screws creak 
as we try to get the thing into shape; the shutter appears to 
work uneasily, and the tripod has been put somewhere else, and 
is nowhere to be found. Ah, well, we only took it out to look 
at it. We will put it back to bed a little longer, and allow it 
to yawn and stretch itself. But that jack-in-the-box of a front 
refuses to close up again, and after twenty minutes’ struggling 
we leave it in a half and half condition on the dressing-table for 
a further fortnight. 


Stagnation. 

Our comrades 1п the States are not living up to their oppor- 
tunities. A club in New York, which makes it its business to 
collect all the portraits of the occupants of the White House, 
has discovered that there are more than eight thousand photo- 
graphs extant of ex-President Roosevelt. The photographs de- 
pict him in every conceivable attitude of which human anatomy 
is capable. But, all things considered, I am of opinion that the 
number is a very small one. Granting that the greater number 
of his portraits were taken during his term of Presidency, this 
only works out at about three per day. That is to say, he was 
photographed only about as often as he ate and drank. 
And when one remembers that Washington—Washington who 
died before the invention of photography—boasts nearly a 
thousand different engraved portraits, the slackness on the part 
of the modern photographer, with whom portrait making is a 
very simple matter, becomes self-evident. 


The Private View. 


The private view offers an opportunity for much interesting 
observation. I always make a point of never looking at the 
pictures on the occasion of a private view. Few people do look 
at the pictures. People generally go, not to see the pictures, 
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but to see the picture-maker and each other. Ladies go 

to the private view, partly with the object of bringing 

their pretty gowns into serious competition with the 

pictorial treasures on the walls, and partly with the object 
of sipping tea and prattling innocently to their neighbours. 
Press critics go to the private view—some of them—man- 
fully to do their duty. They examine each picture, micro- 
scopically and telescopically, and enter little marks in their 
catalogues. Press critics—others of them—go to the private 
view, walk up and down the room in a few long strides, 
and then subside among themselves in a corner and talk 
"shop." The susceptible genius goes to perform incantations 
before the worst picture of the lot, and then to devote him- 
self to the distant view from the window. The picture-maker 
responsible for the show goes to receive visitors and congratula- 
tions. And the Magpie goes—well, to pen a paragraph. 


Botany Wholesale. 

In spite of the fact that there is a society in my neighbour- 
hood which exists to cultivate the closer study of lettuces, and 
spends Saturday afternoons in investigating why the beetroot 
bleeds and the willow weeps, I had never been able to get up any 
enthusiasm for amateur botany. But my opinion has changed 
since I read an article in a paper devoted to young ladies, urging 
them to make photographic tree-books. One has to go out with 
the camera and make a picture study of one’s favourite oaks and 
beeches and chestnuts. A photograph must be taken in March, 
when the trees are a-tiptoe with expectancy; in April, when they 
bear the bursting bud; in May, when they are a-flutter with 
tender green leaves. Indeed, a plate must be spent upon every 
one of the tree’s changing moods. А twig ог twigs should be 
photographed every time a picture of the tree is taken. A page 
devoted to the tree picture with twig pictures grouped around 
it is such a pretty arrangement. The same thing should be done 
with the blossoms and fruits. A picture must be made of the 
trunk alone, to show the style of bark; of as much of the root 
as is visible; of the buds, their colour and shape and the way in 
which they dot the twigs; of the autumn tints and the curl of 
the fallen leaves; of the leaf-scars on the twigs, of the piths, 
and of countless other details in the poor tree’s anatomy. I said 
that it had made me enthusiastic for amateur botany. It has. 
I own a solitary share in a plate-making company. 


Тһе 'Prentice Hand. 

Without trespassing above the sky-lines of my good neigh- 
bour, “ Ariel," I should like to acknowledge the great joy it some- 
times gives me to read in a local paper the junior reporter's 
account of a photographic society function. The instructions 
of the editor are that he must get in as many names as possible. 
'" People like to see their names in print, my boy. Every name 
you get hold of may mean that the circulation goes up опе.” 
Bravely and conscientiously the young reporter does his duty. 
One of these gentlemen in the suburbs gives us a full list 
of prize-winners at the local exhibitions, and then he gives us 
even a fuller list of ladies and gentlemen under the heading, 
* Among the unsuccessful competitors were," etc. How pleased 
they must be with a free advertisement of their failures! It is 
the same reporter who, after telling us that there was a whist 
drive in connection with the affair, and that one lady won a 
shaving mirror, goes on to say that, having witnessed a demon- 
stration of the —— process, the guests were in the humour 
thoroughly to appreciate a musical programme. Perhaps he re- 
membered that music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 


Lenten Penance. 

There is no charm in being photographed, savs Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, in a recent number of the Saturday Review. He goes 
on to say that ladies feel the shock of the experience even more 
acutely than men. 


Vain pleasures? No; but simply sense of duty 
Impels my stately Lady Vere de Vere 

To scatter the efflulgence of her beauty, 
From Bond Street over half the hemisphere. 


"Tis not the only martyrdom befalls her— 
The onlv scourge her gentle shoulders feel. 

But Duty finds her ready when it calls her 
To do her penance for the common weal. 
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THE LATE SIR HENRY IRVING. By W. CROOKE 


The origina! of this Picture was on view at the recent Scottish Salon, and is protably on? of the Fecit portraits taken ef the famous actor. 
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This picture was the prize print in the recent competition organised бу Messrs. W Aitiock, of Birmingham (see page 258). 
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By GIDEON CLARE 


AT BROADSTAIRS—NIGHT. | 
This picture was awarded the gold medal for the best picture in the Members Classes at the South London Photographic Society s Exhibition now open at tie 
South London Art Gallery, S.E. (See article by Gideon Clark on “Night Photography at the Seaside,” page «74. 
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Our readers will hardly blame us if we ventured on a 
comment or two dealing with the magnificent reception 
accorded to the '' Empire " Number of 
"SOLD OUT." THe А, P. AND P. М. last week. In 
spite of the thousands of extra copies 
printed, the issue was sold out immediately оп 
publication, and the demand has continued with such 
insistance from those who were disappointed in obtain- 
ing copies as to almost justify a reprint. The fact also 
that the issue has circulated in every English-speaking 
corner of the globe will doubtless do much in forward- 
ing the cause of amateur photography in all quarters. 
There is no call on our part to say more respecting this 
remarkable twopennyworth, as, judging from the in- 
numerable letters from delighted buyers of our '' Big ' 
number, there is little doubt that in the case of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. realisation did not fall short of 
anticipation. 
Фе Ф 
One feels a very Gulliver when entering “ Тһе А. Р. 
Little Gallery " to inspect the array of Lilliputian 
cameras displayed there for the 
THE CULT OF THE benefit of the readers of THE A. Р. 
SMALL CAMERA. Ау) P. М. The popularity of the 
diminutive camera is well exempli- 
fied in this exhibition, and the stream of visitors 
all day, eager to inspect the latest models by the 
leading manufacturers, testifies to this. It is doubt- 
ful whether any other exhibition could prove so 
popular and attention-compelling at this time of year. 
In last week's issue reviews appeared of many of the 
cameras on view, and in the present issue are some 
further reviews. These notices will continue until the 
close of the exhibition on March 31. In the meantime, 
every reader who has the opportunity should endeavour 
to visit “Тһе А. P. Little Gallery." Admission is free. 
ө о e 
Since publishing the names of the manufacturers 
whose cameras are now on view at the A. Р. Little 
Gallery in last week’s A. P. AND 
MODERN MAKERS OF p. N., the list has been further 
LITTLE CAMERAS. augmented, and the following 
firms are now represented. It will 
be seen from the list that practically every well-known 
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camera maker is showing apparatus, and the exhibition 
can therefore be regarded as representative and com- 
plete. 
Adams and Co. | 
Busch Optical Co. 
Butcher and Sons 
J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. 
J. Fallowfield 
Gaumont and Co. 


Midland Camera Co. 
Newman and Guardia 
Jules Richard 

Ross, Ltd. 

Sanger, Shepherd and Co. 
John Sherwood 


C. P. Goerz A. E. Staley and Co. 
Houghtons, Ltd. Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co. 
Kodak, Ltd. W. Watson and Sons 

J. Lizars Carl Zeiss 


London Stereoscopic Co. C. Zimmermann and Со. 


Marion and Co. 
$ GG в 

When space is less crowded than it is at present, it 
would be an interesting departure to have a symposium 
on °“ How I was led to take ир Photo- 

THE RAW  graphy,"' to which men who have made their 
RECRUIT. mark in the photographic world could con- 
tribute. Such a symposium, while it might 

reveal many secrets, would assuredly be of the greatest 
encouragement to the beginner, who just knows enough 
to know how little he knows. In many cases, no 
doubt, the reason why these outstanding men took up 
photography would be because they were engaged upon 
some art.or science in which photography was likely 
to be of assistance to them, and in process of time the 
handmaid became the mistress, and photography was 
pursued for its own sweet sake. But in the greater 
number of cases—perhaps in the overw helming majority 
—it would be found that the worker took it up originally 
just as he might take up cricket or tennis or rinking, 
and that gradually, by the serious appeal which it made 
to his mind and his imagination, the light-hearted hobby 
of yesterday became the steady pursuit of to-day. Every 
year the ranks of the serious workers are recruited from 
those who at first took up photographv as an innocent 
amusement in the family or social circle. Unfortu- 
nately, every year there is also a leakage. Again and 
again one meets people who confess that at one time 
they did a little in photography, and even now, some- 
where in the dark recesses of their cupboards, they have 
a camera. Had they persevered some of them would 
have made self-discoveries of a remarkable nature, and 
have become first-rate workers, while very many more 
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would at all events have passed from the stage of 
dilettantism to that of seriousness. The most light- 
hearted beginner is an embryo exhibitionist. 

в е е 
Тһе opening of the twenty-first annual exhibition of 
the South London Photographic Society at the South 
London Art Gallery, Peckham, 
THE SOUTH LONDON S.E., last week, bv the Mayor of 
EXHIBITION. Camberwell, was a landmark in 
the history of this famous society. 
It is one of the few suburban societies with an almost 
unbroken record of prosperity; and at its coming 
of age this year there was every indication that 
it will be equally flourishing at its jubilee. Receiv- 
ing as it does municipal support and recognition 
in the shape of the handsome gallery referred to, for a 
month every spring, in which to hold its exhibitions, it 
is a live example of the place photography holds in a 
community that is both utilitarian and artistic. At the 
opening of the exhibition on Saturday of last week, the 
president, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, spoke of the earlv his- 
tory of the society, which was originally founded at 
Peckham Rye, under the name of the East Dulwich and 
Peckham Society, one of its first vice-presidents, Mr. 
Maurice Howell, continuing in office until the present 
day. Many worthies in the photographic world have 
been associated with the South London, and its mem- 
bers have included some who have scored largely in the 
history of photography during the last quarter century. 
Hearty congratulations to the society and best wishes 
for continued progress. 
Фе @ 

А mischief-loving youth will sometimes stand at ап 
upper window and with a hand mirror will direct a beam 
of sunlight into the eyes of the way- 
farer on the other side of the road, to 
the considerable discomfort of the 
victim, who, provided that the mirror 
is deftly handled, has no idea whence his discomfort 
comes. A bright beam of sunlight, similarly reflected, 
has many photographic uses, as not only may dark 
recesses be illuminated in this way, but glints of light 
may be introduced into otherwise flat subjects. Although 
the dash of sunlight, as reflected from a mirror, would 
be far too pronounced in its effect to be allowable in 
ordinary portraiture, there are cases in which a beam 
of semi-diffused light from the sky, as reflected from a 
small mirror held in the hand, may give sparkle and 
character to an indoor portrait: a sparkle of a kind in 
no sense to be realised by the usual white reflector of 
the professional photographer. Often, also, the mirror 
15 of considerable service when a bust or piece of 
sculpture is to be photographed. In printing, too, a 
piece of looking-glass the size of a sixpence may do 
good service, the printing frame being in the shade, but 
so placed that a pencil-like beam of bright light may be 
made to play on any part that requires emphasis. 

e ee 

Aerial photography is bound to occupy an increas- 
ingly important place as the means of aerial locomotion 

become developed, and of the systems 

AERIAL already in operation whereby photographs 

SURVEY. may be taken with some degree of value 

from the  survevor's point of view, none 
appears to be more elaborate than the panoramic method 
of an Austrian officer, Captain Scheimpflug, a lengthy 
account of which is published in Engineering. He uses 
a central camera with a horizontal plate, and seven 
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inclined lateral cameras surrounding it. The cameras 
are rigidly connected with one another, and the shutters 
released simultaneously, so that a very large field is 
secured. The diameter of the panoramic view repre- 
sented in this manner is about five times the height 
at which the balloon and the camera were situated at 
the moment of exposure, so that a camera 500 metres 
above the ground will take in nearly two square miles 
of country. It sounds ingenious, but to the reader the 
difficulty seems to be that the balloon does not always 
retain the same level, and as the extent of the picture 
obtained depends upon the altitude of the apparatus, 
the work of piecing together the results of the frequent 
exposures made on a balloon vovage, must require par- 
ticular keenness of evesight, some degree of faith in 
the unseen, and, above all, an equable temper. 
е е в 

The statement that the German police are to һе pro- 
vided with cameras in order to obtain evidence of 
identity against disturbers of the peace 
is another instance of the way in which 
photography has invaded almost every 
aspect of modern life. Alibis will in 
future be established with greater difhiculty if the 
accused person appears in the photograph of street pro- 
cessions such as came into conflict with the police in 
several German towns not long ago. It is, however, 
conceivable that the camera as a weapon might prove 
useful to both sides in a contest, and after all, street dis- 
orders frequently occur at night, when photography is 
practically helpless. But the emplovment of the camera 
bv officers of the law is a practice which might have far- 
reaching and unexpected results if ‘‘ developed ” fully 
without the use of a °° restrainer.’’ Besides, there are 
such things as °“ faked "' photographs. 


CAMERAS FOR 
POLICEMEN. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN" 
NIGHTS. 


THE A. P. AND P. N. * Empire"? Number last week. 

The new feature, “Тһе Novice's Note Book," in last week's 
and this week's A. P. AND P. N. 

Start a small sweepstake on the time occupied before this 
Beginners! Section is copied in other papers. 

How to hold the hand camera. Is the difficulty so often ex- 
perienced in this matter due to a particular camera or to a 
particular individual? Is it a matter of personality or of 
camera? 

A prominent pictorialist recently stated that, generally speak- 
ing, it was possible to exercise more intelligence beforehand 
when using a stand camera than when using a hand camera. 
Is this the case? Is, or is not, the hand camera a pictorial asset? 

Shutter testing, and now to carry it out. Comparisons be- 
tween shutters. The advantages and disadvantages respectively 
of diaphragm and focal-plane. What is the efficiency of the 
former from the point of view of general hand camera work? 

Light in the dark-room. Red or green illuminant? Where 
should the light be placed? 

Fog from stale material is almost invariably accompanied by 
an exaggeration of the defect near the edges. 

Chemical fog may arise from a too active or too alkaline 
developer. А few trials with other developers soon solve the 
question. 

A collection of tvpically fogged negatives. The old maxim, 
preserve your failures, even if you destroy your success. 

Correct exposure and effect in early spring landscapes. 

Are non-orthochromatic plates advantageous from the pictorial 
standpoint? 

Any special devices for excluding all actinic light from the 
dark-room in dealing with autochromes. The trouble due to 
the black marks on the plates. Its cause and its removal. Ех- 
periences with regard to varnishing. Instead of varnishing, Mr. 
J. H. Gear bathes the plate for ten or fifteen minutes in a five 
per cent. solution of glycerine in water at the completion of 
fixing and washing; have any tried this method; if so, with 
what result? 
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[^ a previous article in THE A. P. 

AND P. N.* I dealt with some of 
the advantages of short-focus lenses 
for the purposes of the photographer who uses his negatives 
as the source of pictures made by enlargement. We know 
that lenses of short focal length have the important recom- 
mendation that they give greater depth of focus, and may be 
used at larger effective apertures than those of longer focus. 
It is the aim of this article to show that equally important 
advantages attend the use of lenses which are of short focus 
relatively to the size of plate, in other words, lenses which 
give a fairly wide angle of view. 


Subjects which Necessitate a Wide-angle Lene. 

Everyone has had experience of the fact that there are 
occasions, by no means infrequent, when, if a view is to be 
taken at all, a wide-angle lens is absolutely indispensable. 
It may be the lofty interior of a cathedral, or the facade of 
some pile of architecture, or some landscape or mountain 
range of which we would like to obtain a panoramic impres- 
sion. In all these cases it is often quite impossible to get 
sufficiently far away from the subject to succeed in “ getting 
it all in? with a lens of comparatively small angle, and the 
photographer has to content himself with “а bit" chosen as 
best he can. . 

Inexperienced amateurs frequently come home from their 
holidays having attempted the impossible, and exhibit for 
our admiration truncated buildings without roofs or chim- 
neys, or even with the bottoms of the houses missing. This 
is sometimes due to the desire to get things as big as they 
can, without due regard to artistic effect; but it more often 
results from a failure to realise the angular covering power 
of the lens in relation to the plate. 

If we can afford to carry with us a wide-angle lens as well 
as the more usually needed narrow-angle, of course this diffi- 
culty is overcome ; but we thereby increase our impedimenta 
for travelling purposes, and complicate the manipulations 
necessary before we can get the required result. Moreover, 
the call for a wide-angle lens often comes while we are 
engaged in actual snapshot work, perhaps in the middle of 
a busy town, or in the course of a journey where we can only 
halt for a moment, and the opportunity will be lost if we are 
not ready to take instant advantage of it. The substitution 
of one lens for another takes at least a little time, and its use 
involves the setting up of a stand and prolonged and careful 
focussing. 


The Wide-angle Lene in Permanent Use. 

Let us see then how the permanent use in our camera of 
a lens of fairly wide angle would affect our results in general. 

(a) In the majority of subjects, where a small angle of view 
is all that is necessary to secure the required picture, the 
wide-angle lens will give us all that we want, and a little 
more. The picture we desire will occupy the centre portion 
of the negative, and the edges will show the images of other 
parts of the original view, which probably we will leave out 
when we come to make our enlargement. But the fact of the 
lens being thus a wide-angle lens will not make the smallest 
difference in the result. 

In perspective, pictorial effect, and general arrangement 

* See A. P. AND P. N. for September 14, 1909, p 262 
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of details the finished enlargement will be exactly the same 
as if, from the same point of view, we had taken the selected 
portions of the subject with a lens of narrow angle. It 1s 
therefore no disadvantage under any circumstances to use a 
lens which, more often than not, will perhaps give us more 
on the negative than we care to use. The important thing 15 
that what we do want is always there. Тһе only fact that 
could be urged against it is that we use a plate which, in 
general, is slightly larger than is necessary. 

For the average purposes of the amateur who makes his 
prints by enlargement, it may therefore be put to the credit 
of the short-focus lens that it does its work just as satisfac- 
torily as if we used, for each separate negative, a lens which 
exactly fills the plate with the picture we desire to obtain. 


Special Advantages. 

(b) But it is in the photography of special subjects, includ- 
ing a wide angle of view either vertically or horizontally, 
that the real superiority of the shorter focus lens is recog- 
nised. The reserve power of the lens then comes into play, 
and the plate can be covered from corner to corner with a 
view which, try how we might, and manipulate our camera 
how we might, would be quite unattainable otherwise. 

In narrow streets, where quaint house-fronts and pictur- 
esque gables invite the photographer to make an exposure, 
but where it would not be possible under other circumstances 
to get a sufficient distance away to secure a picture unmuti- 
lated either at top or bottom by want of room on the plate, 
the worker who knows that there is “ something to spare” in 
the covering power of his lens is happy. 

There аге no adjustments to be made. . There is no new 
focus to be found. He works with the one lens whose 
capacity he is familiar with ; and, even though he can only 
try a snapshot, with perhaps a little rising front on, and a 
little care in the use of his finder, he secures the picture he 
wants. 

It will be seen that the considerations advanced in both 
the former and the present article are of considerable prac- 
tical importance. The only theoretical supposition under- 
lying them is that the lens is free from optical defect, and 
that the camera and apparatus generally are such 45 to 
ре full advantage of the capacities of the lens to Бе. 
utilised. 


Reduced Cost and Weight of A^paratue. 

Both these conditions can be fulfilled without much diffi- 
culty at the present day. Anastigmatic lenses of every focal 
length are obtainable which will give almost perfect defini- 
tion even at such a large aperture as F/6.8 over a plate 
whose longest side is equal to the focal length of the lens. 
And it is important to notice that if, with the object of carry- 
ing out the principles set forth in this article, we aim at 
getting one of these faultless anastigmats of short focus, the 
price of our outfit will be very considerably reduced, while 
our results ought, if anything, to be better than if we used 
a longer lens and heavier and larger apparatus. The 
expense of all the materials necessary to the making of the 
negatives will also be correspondingly reduced, and the 
trouble and difficulty of carriage will be made less. 

There are, however, plain limits beyond which it is inad- 
visable to press these principles. When our outfit has 
reached such a degree of smallness and lightness that we can. 
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put our camera and supply of plates or films for the day into 
our pocket, or carry them in our hand without sensible 
fatigue, it is plain that nothing further is to be gained in 
point of convenience by reducing the size still more. 

The cost of a really well-made camera, and of the best 
quality anastigmat lens, has also an inferior limit, below 
which it cannot go. It is quite as troublesome to make the 
necessary corrections in a lens of extremely short focus as in 
a longer one, and its accurate adjustment to the camera 
needs, if possible, even greater care. 

A glance at the price list of any well-known anastigmats 
will show that there is very little difference in the price once 
a certain limit is reached, but from that limit up the prices 
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Awarded а Prize in the Weekly Compet tion, 


increase by rather big leaps. Moreover, it is not at all desir- 
able that the lens should be so short that a focussing scale 
becomes unnecessary, or even impossible. 

The artistic value of our photographs will certainly suffer 
if we cannot create the sense of atmosphere by focussing 
sharply on the objects we wish to emphasise and leaving a 
certain softness ^n other details. There is no advantage in 
going to extremes in the matter of short focal length, either 
from desire to secure depth of focus or large angular cover- 
ing power. 

We may perhaps give as examples of the reasonable appli- 
cation of these principles the use of a 4% inch lens on a 


quarter-plate, or of a 33 inch lens on a plate 33 by 23. Either 


of these combinations would be admirable. They give a 
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moderately wide angle of field on the plate used, quite suffi- 
cient for 99 out of 100 of our photographs, while, at the same 
time, satisfactory depth of focus is secured without the loss 
of atmosphere. Both these arrangements also give very 
pretty little pictures by contact, which are often pleasing to 
have ; and both are suitable for direct lantern slide making. 
The complete outfit 1n either case is so light and compact 
that the trouble of carrying it with us on a day's walk or 
climb becomes negligible, and the cost is as low as if every- 
thing were many sizes smaller. It is not necessary to adhere 
absolutely to the proportions given, but they may be taken 
as the average combination which will allow the principles 
dealt with in this article to be taken fullest advantage of. 


a Й By Jonn М. Knapp. 
See notcon Cicud Photography, page 252. 


It may be necessary to add a caution. Readers of this 
article are not to imagine that, by the use of short-focus 
lenses, they will be able to secure more artistic results with- 
out taking much trouble about them. The very same care 
must be exercised in the choice of subject, in the position 
from which to take it, in the arrangement of details, in the 
stop used, and in the exposure given, as if working with the 
largest and most elaborate apparatus known. But given 
this care, and a little technical judgment and skill on the 
part of the operator, the moderate application of the prin- 
ciples enumerated above will enable him to get with ease 
photographs, satisfactory in every respect, and quite worthy 
to rank beside the highest pictorial results attainable by the 
art. 


Every reader of “Тһе A. P. & P. N.” should specially look for the new additional Supplement, “ THE 


NOVICE'S NOTE-BOOK,” in the centre of the paper. 
little booklet and hand to a friend who is a novice in photographic matters. 


If not a beginner yourself, please detach and fold the 
He will appreciate it. 
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By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


T is a hard truth, but it is better to 

be straightforward and call things 
by their names; a mechanical copy 
of nature will never be a work of art. Only once can 
the pure photographer show his personality during the 
evolution of his picture, and that is during the prepara- 
tory stage of composition. He can choose his subject, 
that is all. And with many apologies to the majority of 
photographers who think otherwise, it is very little; it 
is not enough. After this he is the slave of a stupid 
machine that lies and blunders even in the literal record 
of his motive, and is absolutely powerless, because it is 
a machine, to emphasise and to suppress. And the 
essence of Art consists in emphasis and suppression. 

I must not overlook a strange argument often used 
against the upholders of local development. ‘‘ Gum 
bichromate and the oil process,” says the disciple of the 
modern school, ‘‘ are to be avoided, for they can only be 
used to advantage by men who are endowed with an 
artistic temperament, and who have had the training 
of an artist." In other words, ‘‘ To produce works of 
art, let us choose a process which requires neither an 
artistic nature nor the training of the artist,” i.e., 
“ А man who 15 no artist can produce works of art.” 
We ought to draw the curtain after this. Yet there are 
other gems. For example, if you admit that a man can 
show his personality without modifying in any way the 
accents and values of his picture, you must admit at the 
same time that this personality of his resides solely in 
the choice of his motive. But then we are forcibly 
brought to this absurd result, viz., that a landscape 
taken from a particular spot already selected by a photo- 
grapher is no longer public property, and that if I place 
mv camera where Mr. So-and-So has just placed his, I 
am guilty of plagiarism! There is no escaping the 
dilemma. f 


ECHANISM AND PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“STRAIGHT” versus “CONTROLLED” PRINTS. 


Special to “Che Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 


[In the following lines Mr. Demachy concludes his remarks on the subject of the straight v. the 
controlled print, appearing іп last week’s special issue of THE A. Р. AND Р. N. Pressure on our space 
in that issue precluded the publication of the entire article. 
previous part before the conclusion, which appears below.—ED.] 


Our readers should, therefore, read the 


Is pictorial photography at a standstill? How could 
it be otherwise? It takes some time for a workman to 
learn how to run his machine properly, but when he has 
learnt to do so he marks time while other workmen 
creep up more or less quickly to his level. And our 
machine is not even perfect in its mechanism. Imagine 
a musician playing on a violin that is out of tune. Each 
single note that he produces is right—so are the isolated 
values in an uncorrected photograph—but let him 
attempt to play a tune or merely a scale, and the result 
will be discordant because the intervals between the 
four strings are wrong. So is the relation between 
photographic values. Сап you imagine this musician 
making any sort of progress on his instrument outside 
of the purely mechanical exercise of his fingers? Pic- 
torial photography is at a standstill because it is becom- 
ing mechanical again, and for no other reason. 

It is probable, it is even certain, that all the real 
artists who are now using purely mechanical means will 
turn their backs on photography when they find out, 
sooner or later, that they have been trying to play on 
an instrument that is out of tune—unless some of them 
have sufficient courage to acknowledge their past errors, 
sufficient patience and leisure to take up some obedient 
process, and to work as beginners do at the drawing 
school. But when one has been accustomed to easy 
success, it is hard to bungle and flounder for a year or 
two without the certainty of ultimate improvement, and 
with the certainty, even if things are at their best, of 
very slow improvement indeed. 

Very few men will follow this course, and, little by 
little, the number of sefious pictorialists will diminish, 
and the average of pictorial work will descend lower and 
lower. Photography will go back to its previous level. 
It will be an amusement, an agreeable pastime, but 
nobody but photographers will mistake it for “ Art.” 


THE HAND CAMERA EXHIBITION. 


Some Further Notes on the Exhibits at “the 


N continuation of our notes on the cameras in the exhibition 

now open at THE A. P. Little Gallery, one can only 
express full appreciation of the marvellous workmanship and 
ingenuity displayed in the long series of different models on 
view. 

The last word in camera construction appears to have been 
said, and it is difficult to imagine how the modern folding 
pocket hand camera can be made either smaller or more 
efficient. 

Indeed, it is open to question whether negatives of a smaller 
size are advisable, although it must be admitted that some of 
the cameras giving pictures as small as 14 by 2;5 (44 by 
6 cm.) are probably as perfect in result so far as the subsequent 
enlarging is concerned as it would be possible to conceive. 

One point that will strike the visitor to this exhibition is the 
number of small cameras devoted to stereoscopic work. There 
is no doubt that stereoscopic photography is having a new 
lease of life lately, and a great number of the best makers are 
producing exquisite little models for the production of small 
stereoscopic photographs. Among these one of the most notice- 
able is the Verascope of Jules Richard. 
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THE VERASCOPE OF JULES RICHARDS. 


E have here the latest model of the Verascope, with Zeiss 
Tessar lenses working at F/4.5 and the new pattern auto- 
matic “ Chronomos " shutter. This pattern is distinguished from 
its predecessors by the lenses working at a much larger aper. 
ture, viz., F/4.5, as well as by the shutter, which allows the 
maximum amount of light to reach the plate. The exterior 
appearance of this compact and convenient stereoscopic camera 
is not different from the earlier patterns. The shutter, which is 
greatly improved, gives time exposures and instantaneous from 
1-gth to r-15oth sec. 

The Zeiss lenses in use have three stops, F/4.5, F/6.3, and F/8. 
The infinity distance varies with the stop used. For photo- 
graphing very near objects within a closer range than 12 feet 
magnifiers are used, which can be easily fitted on to the front. 

The Verascope is made entirely of hard metal, and only weighs 
2 1b. 24 oz. when charged with twelve stereoscopic plates. The 
changing box is made to accommodate eight autochrome and 
twelve ordinary plates. | 

This little camera is a marvel of ingenious construction 
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and is most convenient to use. It is fitted with a rising front 
and two view-finders, the one for ordinary use and the other 
when the rising front is used or when it is necessary to take a 
high view-point, and is of the direct view type. 

Pictures that have been taken with the Verascope are on 
view in the exhibition, and the fine stereoscopic effects obtained 
should be examined. There are two handles on the left-hand 
side of the stereoscope: the one regulates the focus to suit the 
eyes, the other rotates the pictures. 

Certainly to those who have a desire to try stereoscopic photo- 
graphy we could find no better camera, more generally useful or 
more suitable to its purpose than the Jules Richard Verascope. 
The price of the 1908 model is £26. Further particulars and 
examples of work with the Verascope can be obtained by any 
reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. on application to Jules Richard, 
23a, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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STALEY’S *NETTEL" CAMERA. 


MONG outstanding novelties in the exhibition at THE A. P. 

Little Gallery is the *''Nettel" Instantaneous Folding 
camera with focal-plane shutter. This is made by the Nettel 
Camera Works, Ltd., for which Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 
of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., are the sole British 
and Colonial agents. This instrument embodies some original 
ideas in camera construction, notably the patent focussing 
adjustment to suit any focal length of lens. By this adjustment 
‚ not only сап any exten- 
sion of camera be 
decided оп before the 
camera is opened, but 
the actual focussing can 
be accomplished before 
| pulling out the front. 
‚ By an ingenious ar- 
rangement of adjustable 
lazy-tongs the camera, 
which is of the familiar 
direct-vision focal-plane 
type, can be opened 
with the greatest ease 
with one movement, 
the extent of the exten- 
sion being determined 
beforehand by focussing 
screw that lengthens or 
shortens one of the arms 
of the lazy-tongs. These 
lazy-tongs make a most rigid support for the front, and the 
entire camera, when open, is as stiff as a solid box. The camera 
can be closed with the same ease with which it is opened, and 
the fact that ordinary camera bellows are fitted obviates any 
possibility of any interior reflections. 

The focal-plane shutter in the *'Nettel" camera has also 

some notable points of excellence. It is self-capping and 
gives exposures from 1-5th of a second to 1-1,375th of a second, 
absolutely free from vibration. All adjustments are made in 
the simplest possible manner írom the outside, and there 
appears to be no possibility of the shutter going wrong. 
The direct-vision wire finder is extremely sensible and effec- 
tive in pattern, and allows the actual view itself to be seen by 
the eye without the intervention of a lens. The camera, on 
the whole, is a remarkable one that calls for the serious atten- 
tion of every hand-camera user. The finish of the “ Nettel" is 
of the very highest class, and costs, in the 34 by 24 size, allow- 
ing the use of lenses between 3} and 54 inch focus, £6 ss. with 
Rapid Aplanat lens, Z8 ros. with Staley Euryplan, Z9 ros. with 
Zeiss Tessar, /то with Goerz Dagor. The camera is made also 
in quarter-plate, stereoscopic, and half-plate sizes. 


The “ Nettel " Camera (open), 
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C. ZIMMERMANN AND CO.’S VEST 
POCKET CAMERA. 


MONG the group of dainty little cameras shown by Messrs. 
Chas. Zimmermann and Co. (Photographic), Ltd., 9 and 
10, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, E.C., is the Vest Pocket camera, 
which is probably the last word in folding cameras for plates 
1$ by 245. This little instrument, which is no bigger than 
a match-box when closed, is a marvel of smallness and neatness, 
and is made entirely of metal. It is as perfect in construction 
as a watch. 
It is opened by pressure on a button, which releases the base- 
board, and the complete camera springs into position auto- 
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matically for immediate use. А tiny diaphragmatic shutter, 
giving a good range of speeds, is fitted, and this is a remarkable 
little piece of mechanism in itself. 

The camera is made in two models. No. 1 is fixed-focus (all 
objects beyond 15 feet being in focus); No. 2 has a lever 
whereby objects up to 44 feet can be focussed. А little ground- 
glass screen hood is supplied with each camera. The cheapest 
model, with F/6.8 Aplanat lens, costs 55s., while the most 


Ernemasn A G Dresden. 


Zimmermann’s Vest Pocket Camera, 


expensive, with a Zeiss Tessar F/6.3 and focussing arrange- 
ments, costs 145s. Dark slides, changing boxes, film-pack 
adapters, and other accessories for this diminutive camera are 
all on the same dainty scale, and the little instrument is one of 
the features of the exhibition. 

Messrs. Zimmermann's exhibit includes also a tiny roll-film 
camera for film spools and a tiny stereo film camera. These 
will be dealt with in a later review. 
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MESSRS. J. Н. DALLMEYER AND CO. 
* PENRICS.” 


E have seen five cameras altogether from the firm of 

J. H. Dallmeyer and Co., and they are characteristic of 
the firm's reputation for combining an unusual degree of 
strength with the minimum of weight and bulk, while providing 
all necessary movements in convenient form. The Penric series, 
of which there are three examples in the exhibition—the quarter- 
plate roll-film, half-plate 
Penric, and the focal- 
plane quarter-plate Penric 
—have finders of the 
brilliant type, shutters of 
the compound or Koilos 
type, giving exposures of 
from 1 to 1-25oth second. 
The lens used is the well- 
known  Dallmeyer  stig- 
matic, working at F/6, 
and covering the plate at 
full aperture without any 
loss of definition, even 
when full advantage is 
taken of the rising front. 
It should be noticed in 
the roll-film cameras that 
any over-wound portion 
of a film can be returned 
to unexposed spool, 
which has not hitherto 
been possible, as the 
over-wound portion has 
had to be wasted. The 
Penric film camera can 
be used for plates without any special adapter. The Penric 
plate camera has all the good features of the film Penric, 
and, in addition, the advantages of a swing back and revers- 
ing frarne, so that it becomes a combined hand and stand 
camera of great utility. The focal-plane Penric is of the col- 
lapsible pattern. This pattern will admit of the use of a long- 
focus lens, thus ensuring correct perspective and even illumina- 
tion even at the full aperture of the lens. It should be noted 
that these cameras, with the exception of the last-named, can be 
used with the Adon, and are admirably adapted for telephoto- 
graphy. Readers should write to Dallmeyer and Co., 25, New- 
man Street, Oxford Street;^W., for illüstrated catalogues. 


The Dallmeyer ** Penric Film Camera. 
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НАТ does а plate 

speed mean to the 
photographer who does 
not possess ап actino- 
meter? Not many years 
ago the amateur was 
only able to obtain slow, 
medium, апа “extra 
rapid" varieties, and he 
got on exceedingly well 
with them. Тһе slow 
plates were almost іп- 
variably called ‘‘ ordin- 
ary," and from this fact 
we may infer that the extra rapid plates were ‘ extraordinary " 
—in other words, not so generally used. 

But to-day there is a certain class of photographer to whom 
the number доо Н. and D. acts like some magic potion, and 
researches made by the writer show that the 400 H. and D. is 
becoming increasingly popular, and is even likely ultimately to 
oust the extra rapid plate from its hitherto strong position. 

It is generally accepted that a plate of 100 H. and D. is 
“ slow,” of 200 or 250 Н. and D. “extra rapid,” and of 350 or 
400 H. and D. “extremely rapid.” But if the plate speeds are 
of no more value than this, why bother about them at all? 


The fact is that nobody seems to realise that a landscape or а, 


portrait, or, indeed, anything else, is strictly comparable with а 
sensitometer exposure. 

In making a test for speed, let us suppose with the Chapman 
Jones plate tester, we place a plate in contact with the “ tester,” 
and expose it to a light of known and uniform strength for a 
definite time, and then develop it in some fixed and prearranged 
way. Suppose that two plates, A and B, are so tested, and 
after development, etc., are examined side by side. The Chap- 
man Jones tester consists of twenty-five squares, each successive 
one of which is denser than the previous one as the squares 
proceed from 1: to 25, the densities bearing a definite ratio to 
each other. Now let us suppose that our plate A showed all 
the squares up to 20, and that plate B showed them up to 21. 
“ Plate B is obviously quicker than plate A," we say. But 
where is the comparison between this purely laboratory test 
and an actual landscape? 

We have only to think, to see that the landscape is really a 
sensitometer on a large scale. It consists of sky, foreground, 
high-lights, shadows, etc., and it will be a peculiar landscape 
if it does not contain shades of a great variety of brightness. 
Some of the deepest shadow detail does not appear in the nega- 
tive—that is the square 21 that was missing in the sensitometer 
test of plate A; had we used plate B and given the same 
exposure and development, the shadow detail just lost with 
plate A would have been rendered. 

It may be said from this that it is always wise to use the 
quickest plate available, so that we miss nothing of the shadow 
detail, but the question of giving enough exposure has to be 
considered. One practical value of the plate speed, however, 
is to give us some idea as to its characteristics. Thus from 
sensitometer tests of nearly all brands of plates made, carried 
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out with various systems, it has been possible to draw up, in a 
perfectly broad way, the following relations between the plate 
speed and its character for field and other work :— 

(A) Plate speed, 80-150 H. апа D. Character, inclined to 
give too much density in high-lights if always exposed to 
get sufficient detail in shadows; result, hard, brilliant 
negatives. Rather high “inertia,” hence, if slightly under- 
exposed, more shadow detail is lost, comparatively, than 
when a high-speed plate is used. 

(B) Plate speed, 150-250 H. and D. Character, inclined to 
give ample contrast, but better gradation possible if full 
exposure given. Inertia usually less than in the slower 
variety of plate. Great latitude, and the ideal plate for the 
beginner. 

(C) Plate speed, 250-325 H. and D. Character, usually 
gives negatives, with normal exposure, of good gradation 
with correct relative values to the various tones in the 
picture. This is partly due to a generally smaller inertia, 
so that if under-exposed it is usually possible to “force” 
the shadow detail without sacrificing the high-lights. 

(D) Plate speed, 325 to 400 H. and D. Character, if any- 
where really near 400, often inclined to be flat, and to show 
reversal in the high-lights; the middle tones are usually 
excellently rendered. The very quick plate is sometimes 
on the borderland of fog, which is apt to be taken by the in- 
experienced for shadow detail. 

We now come to the plate speed as a means of estimatıng 
exposure. To estimate an exposure, based on the intrinsic 
speed of the plate, an exposure meter is necessary, and the 
Watkins and Wynne meters hold practically the entire field in 
this country. Yet many makers still give only the H. and D. 
numbers, which is a great pity. With a meter, we are generally 
depending on the actinic value of the light to discolour a 
particular form of “ printing-out” paper, апа оп this value 
basing our exposure for the production of a latent image of an 
entirely different character. That serious discrepancies exist 
as a result is well acknowledged, but when working under 
ordinary circumstances, the exposure meter is surprisingly 
reliable. 

The plate speed in the Wynne or Watkins notation is ot 
practical value then, provided we are in possession of the meter 
in terms of which our particular plates are numbered. But how 
much greater would this value be if all meters were made to 
work with H. and D. numbers! One system depends on an 
arithmetical ratio, another on a geometrical ratio. To convert 
one into the other involves taking a square root or squaring a 
number, subtracting, adding, and so on. 

Many photographers have said to the writer, “ Every table 
I see giving Watkins, Wynne, and H. and D. numbers in terms 
of each other disagrees—what am I to do?" The tables pub- 
lished during the last year or two are certainly not in close 
agreement, but, everything considered, the photographer need . 
not worry, simply because all plates have a high degree of 
latitude, and twenty per cent. discrepancies in exposure, and 
often fifty per cent., can be checked in development, thanks to 
the latitude of the modern plate, particularly when dealing with 
the more sensitive varieties. 
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IGHT photography, granted the fillip given it 
by the formation of the Society of Night 
Photographers, is still in its infancy, and the 
field of work still unexplored is almost limit- 

less; the more one experiments, in fact, the wider the 
horizon. 

So far the work seen in this branch of photography 
has been confined almost exclusively to what has been 
described as of ‘‘the blatant arc lamp ” kind, i.e., 
street scenes brightly lit by electric lights, such as are to 
be met with in all our large towns, and particularly in 
London in the vicinity of Trafalgar Square, Piccadilly 
Circus, the Thames Embankments, etc. 

I would suggest that some of our seaside resorts, 
preferably those with their old-time harbours still in 
existence, are far likelier spots for securing real pictorial 
expression, pictures that suggest the poetry and “ feel- 
ing "' of night, and, above all, its mystery. 

I need hardly remark that I do not include the bril- 
liantly lighted modern pier, which has been done and 
overdone at night, but refer to the ancient quarters 
located in many of even our most modern seaside towns. 

The subject illustrating this article (see page 265) was 
taken at Broadstairs (the ancient Bradstow), which, by 
the way, cannot now be accepted as an ideal spot of the 
old-world type by day, yet the old harbour seen after 
dark from across the wet, sandy beach at low tide loses 
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all modernity, and only the dim skyline of the old houses 
overlooking the pier (Bleak House being particularly in 
evidence) is visible. The view was taken at 6.30 p.m., 
on December 28th last; the sky of an intense blue-black 
hue, the cliffs but dimly outlined against the distant 
town, and the points of light twinkling in the still dark- 
ness, casting long reflections in the wet sand. 

Possibly the exposure was a little too prolonged 
(ten minutes at F/11 on an Imperial ortho. plate), as the 
detail has become much more apparent in the print than 
at the time of exposure. This is one of the pitfalls of 
night photography—over-exposure, leading to a result 
closely approximating to a daylight effect. The remedy 
is obvious, and reminds one of the theory propounded 
by the photo-pictorialists of Buffalo, viz., that that ex- 
posure is correct which gives a result most nearly 
approaching the desired effect. 

I believe that the experience of most of our workers 
in night photography goes to prove that the tendency 
all along has been to give a great deal more than the 
needful exposure. 

With the present-day fast^plates and large-aperture 
lenses, the exposure need only be a matter of seconds 
instead of minutes, as was imagined to be, at one time, 
the minimum necessary to obtain anything like detail in 
the shadows, even under the most favourable condi- 
tions. 


“PROPORTIONATELY LESS FOR ORTHO. PLATES.” 


By HAROLD HOOD, F.R.P.S. 


N exposure tables some such phrase as that of my 
title is familiar when reference is made to the 
yellowish light often so deceptive towards even- 
ing—deceptive, that is, in point of actinism. Yet, 

despite the well-known warning in regard to the expo- 
sures made under conditions apparently brilliant—really 


Ormesby Bank. 


Taken on a non-ortho plate. 
2/4 


brilliant, one should say—when the sun is low, I feel 
that not many can realise the really immense difference 
which results show between ordinary (that is, non- 
colour-sensitised) plates and orthochromatic plates. 

Though I have ever urged the advantages of ortho- 
chromatic plates, and consistently used them for almost 
every subject, I never felt the disad- 
vantages of the other sort so acutely 
as on developing the results of a 
recent afternoon’s outing. These 
results clearly demonstrate once 
more the advantages of the ortho. 
over the ordinary plate. 

Six of my plates were orthochro- 
matic of fairly high speed. At any 
rate, they were labelled '' H. and D. 
275." The other six plates were 
non-orthochromatic, and опе of 
those many brands which are ‘‘ the 
fastest in the world "—and I have 
found them on several previous occa- 
sions to be very excellent plates in 
spite of it!—the Н. and D. speed 
being something over 400. 

The sunlight was unusually bril- 
liant, with occasional rolling clouds, 


See next page. and I made exposures beginning from 
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the base of the topmost mound of Ormesby bank, which 
culminates in a striking, well-defined clump of wood- 


land at the summit. 


Acting on the principle that, in exposing, it is better 
to get too much than too little, and perhaps because of 
А remote suspicion that the light might not be all it 
seemed, I gave to all the subjects 1-25th of a sec. at 


FE / 5.6. 
Now for results. 


ORMESBY BANK 


The original of this picture was taken on an ortho, plate. 


tive on one of the non-ortho. plates. No. 2 is from a 
negative on an ortho. plate. A comparison of the 
rendering of sky, middle distance, foreground, etc., in 
each teaches at least a lesson in the advantages of ortho. 
plates for landscape work. 

But the curious thing is to come. My °° fastest 
plates" were grossly under-exposed. Тһе twelve 
plates of that afternoon were developed together for 
eight minutes at 52 deg. F., amidol being used. The 
ortho. plates were about right in exposure, though a 
little hard, through development being prolonged for 
the shortcomings of the '' quick ” plates. 

The relative densities of the negatives is shown 
emphatically by the printing times on to bromide paper 


Illustration No. 1 is from а nega- ` 
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(through the lantern), of which I took careful note. 
Nos. 1 and 2 (ortho., speed 275) required 95 seconds, 
while Nos. 3, 4, and 5 (non-ortho., speed 440) were so 
thin that they received only 6, 4, and 5 seconds expo- 
sure respectively, and the results, moreover, are devoid 
of pluck and “ quality.” 

The unexpected and extrao.dinary general under- 
exposure of the high-speed plates was also due to their 
insensitiveness to the preponderance of yellow rays, 
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By HAROLD Hoop. 
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which must be remembered of all winter-afternoon sun- 
shine. The value of orthochromatic plates in such 
instances has been referred to, but perhaps hardly 
emphasised enough, and I hope the passing-on of my 
recent experience may prove beneficial. 

The conclusions arrived at undoubtedly point to the 
fact that the ortho. plate, even of medium speed, will 
not only require a proportionately less exposure than 
even a high-speed non-ortho. plate when dealing with 
winter and early spring afternoon subjects in which 
yellow rays predominate, but the ortho. plate will in 
every instance give a better and more correct rendering 
of the tones in the original than will be possible with 
the “ ordinary ” plate. 
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HAT has the camera done for the naturalist 
What has it mot done, rather? Wonderful 
indeed is the work of the naturalist photographer 
and every day brings fresh proof of the value of 
camera work in the natural sciences. 

In whatever 
direction һе 
specialises the 
scientific 
р hotographer 
is adding 
greatly to our 
knowledge, іп 
recording 
facts that no 
amount of 
mere word 
description 
can bring to 
our percep- 
tions half so 
faithfully. 

Scarcely a 
weck passes X 
but some new ; СМ 
book that de- М. 


pends for its 


main charm, Bee and Beetle. 
апа largely 
for its utter truthfulness, on its photographs is published, 


with its wonderful pictures of bird, plant, or insect life. 
The work is no mere “snap-shotting,” either, for the 
naturalist photographer of to-day has a very complex 
armamentarium with which to attack ae work. He must have 
1 specially constructed 


camera of long 
extension, often a 
Secon d Or 4 vlew- 
hnder" telescopi 


camera for ob 
servation purposes 
on top ot the 
other; his lens 
must be a good 
composite rapid 
worker, with tele 
photo attachment 
for long distance 
work (to get at 
birds, etc., which 
cannot be closelv 


approached) Не 


must have an 
elaborate noiseless 
shutter working 
at registerable speeds, 
Isochromatk plates, 
and colour screens; 
flashlight apparatus 


for night work and 
dark places; a greatly 
extensible tripod, а 
great length of india- 
rubber tubing, and so 
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Beyond these purely 
photographic items, һе 
may need ropes, grappling 
irons, and ladders for cliff 
work and tree climbing, 
a revolver for 
frightening off 
unnecessary 
birds on nests 
at night, and 
all manner of 
other things 
besides, ac- 
cording to his 
special depart- 
ment. 

The camera 
has brought 
the wild life 
of the world 
into the home 
in a wonder- 
fully truthful 
and realistic 
wav. Flash- 
light work in 
the jungle has 
shown us the 
form and 
habits of the wild beasts 
in their native haunts, 
and with the help of the White Butterfly on Grass. 
microscope the most minute forms of plant and animal life 
are revealed as no amount of skill or patience іп 
draughtsmanship could ever show them. 

And in a drawing, no matter how good, there is always 
an element of doubt, a feeling of un- 
certainty as to the pure accuracy of the 
presentment ; | . but the camera, 


know, “cannot lie." 

In the old days many books on 
natural history subjects were either 
not illustrated or were illumined with 
such crude woodcuts and coloured 
plates as gave little idea of form. 

To examine some of these now with 
specimens of our up-to-date photo- 
block illustrated works 15 most 
interesting and instructive. I have a celebrated 
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old work on British zoology, and in scarcely one single 

instance could one recognise the creatures portrayed in 

actual life. The complicated colourings and markings were 

реу artists’ powers, however good their will may have 
een. 

But the camera, with its perfect all-seeing eyes and it: 
unerring drawing and perception, gives us the real thing. 

The difficulties, I have said, are many, and dangers do not 
frighten the enthusiastic worker; he may have to descend 
perpendicular cliffs, where the least slip or hitch of the rope 
means death. The brothers Kearton, whose beautiful books on 
bird life are so well known, have described many of these 
dangers, telling of the risks of cliff work in the stalking of 
gannets and kittiwakes, shags and cormorants. 

One must have patience, too, for one may have to stand 
up to one’s shoulders in a pool or marsh waiting many weary 
hours the pleasure of some frightened creature, and day 
after day may be spent under most awkward and trying 
conditions in order to secure a single shot at some rare 
animal. 

Some workers have adopted wonderful huts and ambushes 
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Baby Alligator. 
of glass that can close up to the front, and thus leave a 


narrow space in which the subject cannot move far. And it 
is sometimes no easy matter to keep the water clear; the 
fish will occasionally run amok through mud and sand just 
at the critical moment. 

Again, іп reptile work, it is best to get the snakes and 
lizards, etc., tame by gentle handling, or use some method of 


English Ring Snake. 


of trees and bushes in which to hide themselves and their 
cameras, from which the most timid creatures сап be 
studied. 

Photography has entered all the gates of science now; 
there are special- 
ists in' mammals, 


birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, 
flowers, ferns, 
mosses, alge, 


shells, fungi, and 
so on. 

Іп the case of 
active creatures, 
some naturalists 
have adopted what 
is known as the 
control, or caged, 
methods; it is 
found necessary to 
restrict somewhat 
the creatures' 
movements, even 
with rapid plates 
and shutter work, 
if one is to get the 
best results. 

Thus, in fish 
photography a 
small aquarium 15 
used, arranged 
with stones and 
plants, and fitted 
with a sliding plate 


Green Lizard. 


control. Though it may seem easy to the uninitiated, each 
department has its points to be considered. 

Botanical work is, in many ways, the easiest ; the flowers 
and mosses, fungi and ferns, seaweeds and so on, are easily 
arranged and photographed, either in their natural situations 
or in the studio. 

This nature-photography is of the greatest use to the 
teacher. Lantern slides can easily be made, and their 
images, thrown on a screen, give a living picture that is not 
easily wiped out again from the mind, and such as no 
amount of mere lecturing or reading will give. 

To the earnest student, too, who wishes to classify and 
record his species, the camera is most valuable. А cabinet 
of mosses or butterflies or shells can, on a few plates, be 
registered for ever, where draughtsmanship would be too 
difficult and altogether too complex a task. 

Success is not achieved at first. Like everything else, 
much time and thought, much patience and waste of 
material must be expended before one can hope to turn out 
successful pictures of the wild creatures in their native 
haunts. 

The camera has indeed become one of the most valuable 
aids to the study of biology. 

Of the untouched, or almost untouched, departments of 
natural science open to the camera worker we might men- 
tion fishes, amphibia, tunicata, lepidoptera, coleoptera, 
hymenoptera, diptera, hemiptera, orthoptera, neuroptera, 
crustacea, arachnida, myriapoda. There are also the 
anemones and conchology that have scarcely been touched. 

Bryology, fungi, algæ, and the cryptograms offer a wide 
field for the specialist: and there are now workers who 
specialise in such departments as grasses, seeds, berries, 
equisæti, leaves, trunks, conifers. germination, foliation, and 
many other sub-departments of biological study. 
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POSITIVES FROM POSITIVES. 


Practical Instruction on Reversal JCetbods, of use to every Amateur. 
By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


N THE A. P. AND P. N. of December 29, 1908, at p. 617 
| may be found working details of making an enlarged 

paper negative direct from a small glass plate negative 
by means of an ordinary enlarging lantern. The bromide 
paper is (1) exposed, (2) developed, (3) positive image re- 
moved by acid permanganate, (4) washed, (5) exposed to 
light, (6) again developed, (7) washed, (8) fixed, (9) washed, 
(10) dried. 

It may be of some interest at the moment to give a brief 
outline of some other methods and formulae which have been 
suggested either for obtaining positives direct in the camera 
instead of negatives in the ordinary way, or obtaining nega- 
tives from negatives, or positives from positives. 


‘Ammonium Persulphate Process. 

We may now primarily and chiefly consider the case of 
glass plates rather than bromide paper. First, as to the use 
of ammonium persulphate in place of the previously men- 
tioned acid permanganate (3) for removing (dissolving) the 
first developed image. The best results are obtained with 
somewhat thinly coated slow plates, such as lantern plates. 
The exposure should be about one and a half times that for 
an ordinary lantern plate effect. Any developer will serve 
that works without stain or fog and gives a good range of 
tones. Development is carried on until the shadow detail is 
seen. right through at the back of the plate. If development 
be underdone, a fog veil will result in the second development. 
The strength of the ammonium persulphate bath varies from 
3 to 10 per cent., according to different exponents. After 
this bath has removed the image, the plate should be bathed 
in a 2 per cent. solution of soda sulphite to remove any 
traces of brown colouration or staining. For the second 
exposure with a lantern plate, half a minute at 1 ft. from an 
ordinary gas flame will probably be about right. Glycin, 
amidol, pyro soda, and metol quinol are all mentioned as 
suitable both for the first and second development. 


Hydrogen Peroxide Process. 

This is also a method designed to dissolve away the first 
developed image by means of hydrogen coo which re- 
moves both the silver and gelatine, and replaces the acid 
permanganate in stage 3. The proposed bath consists 
of water 1 oz., hydrochloric acid 50 minims, barium peroxide 
anhydrous 20 gr., or hydrated 36 gr. The plate is gently 
swabbed with a tuft of cotton-wool after this bath, and then 
washed. 

lodine Process. 

After first development, the plate is bathed in water 1 oz., 
potassium iodide 50 gr., iodine 5 gr., until the silver image 
is converted into pale vellow silver iodide, then washed, 
exposed, and again developed and fixed, etc. In this case 
the fixing takes a long time, as the silver iodide is but 
slightly soluble in hypo. А very weak solution of potassium 
cyanide might be used. 

Balegny Process. 

Developer—Water 5 oz., soda sulphite go gr., quinol 
7 gr., soda carbonate 75 gr., potass. bromide 12 gr., alcohol 
5 drams. Development should be slow and prolonged, and 
the developing dish kept covered. Plate is well washed, 
laid with its glass side down, either on black paper or in 
ebonite dish, and exposed to daylight until high lights are 
slightly grey—say half-minute in diffused light. Plate now 
bathed in water 1 oz., potass. bichromate 7 gr., nitric acid 
5 gr., until first image vanishes. The plate is quickly 
rinsed, and then the developer applied a second time, and 


E Special to " The A.P. & P. N.” 
full time allowed. The plate is passed through fixing bath, 
washed, and dried. 

Namiae' Process. 

The developed plate is bathed in water 1 oz., potass. 
bichromate 7 gr., сһтотіс acid sufficient to render the 
solution strongly acid. The plate, while in this solution, is 
exposed to diffused daylight until the first black silver image 
is converted to silver chromate. The plate is now well 
washed, and the silver chromate image dissolved out by 
bathing the plate in water 7 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz. The 
plate is again well washed, exposed to candle or lamp light, 
and developed with water 4 oz., soda sulphite 75 gr., amidol 
9 gr., fixed, washed, and dried. 


Bolas’s Ргосезс. 

This dates back to about 18$». А gelatino-bromide plate із 
bathed for two to three minutes in 3—4 per cent. solution of 
potassium bichromate, the surface blotted off, and plate 
dried in the dark. It is then printed in daylight until the 
image is clearly visible at the back, e.g.,2—5 minutes in sun- 
shine, 10—30 minutes in diffused daylight. The plate is now 
thoroughly washed in the dark, and then developed with 
pyro ammonia or ferrous oxalate. The plate is again washed 
and fixed, etc. Where the light has acted on the bichro- 
mated gelatine a kind of tanning action is set up, so that the 
developer affects this part very little, if at all. 


Stain and Negative Process. 

This follows the lines of the Bolas process. A gelatino- 
bromide plate is fixed, washed, and then sensitised with 
potassium bichromate, dried, printed, and washed. The 
plate is now immersed in a suitable dye, which only affects 
the gelatine where it has not been affected by the light pass- 
ing through the printing negative. 

Waterhouse Process. 

This is a reversal development process direct. The follow- 
ing formule have been published:—4A? Water тоо parts, 
eikonogen 1 part, soda sulphite 1—2 parts, lithium carbonate 
1 part. (B) Saturated solution in alcohol of tetra-thio-car- 
bamide-ammonium-bromide. For a developer, take 1 oz. A 
plus 5 drops B. Before applying the developer, the: plate 
should have a brief preliminary bath of 22 per cent. nitric 
acid, and then be well washed. Second formula: Water 
500 parts, eikonogen $ parts, soda sulphite 10 parts, soda 
carbonate 8 parts, potass. bromide to parts, thio-sinamine 
а part. Third formula: Water 2 oz., soda sulphite 50 gr., 
eikonogen 50 gr., lithium carbonate 50 gr., thio-carbamide 
орт. 

DE Reversal by Prolonged Exposure. 

Exposure required, about 1,000 times that for normal nega- 
tive results. Too short exposure gives a mixture of positive 
and negative results. A slight preliminary exposure is 
thought to aid reversal, especially if to red light. Better too 
generous exposure, as several thousand times normal ex- 
posure still gives reversal effects. А suitable developer is 
water 1 02., potass. bromide 3 gr., pyro 3 gr., soda carbonate 
9 gr.. soda sulphite 27 gr. Development should be carried 
on until the image seems to be lost in a slight fog veil. This 
will be considerably reduced in appearance in the fixing bath. 
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BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC 


HIS society’s annual exhibition was 
opened by the Lord Mayor on Satur- 
day, February 26, last. 

For a few years past the attendances at 
the Birmingham Exhibition have not been 
increasing as the society would wish, in 
spite of the attraction of the best photographic work obtainable 
on the pictorial side, assisted by such accessories as first-class 
concerts, popular lectures, and lantern demonstrations. 

With characteristic energy, the Birmingham Society intend 
to alter this matter of attendance, if possible, and to this end 
are this year catering for a wider public, and have introduced 
special sections designed to show the public what photography 
is doing for the tradesman, manufacturer, medicine and science, 
as well as its progress on artistic lines. 

This new policy will be watched with much interest by other 
sccieties, and it is to be hoped the new experiment will justify 
the hard work put into the scheme. 

The work has been well done. In their classes for scientific 
subjects, applied photography, and survey work, the framers of 
the schedule have covered an enormous field. 

The naturalist finds a_wide range of interest in the pictured 
life stories of animals, birds, fishes, insects and plants. In the 
micrograph the physician and analyst recognises the services 
the camera can perform for him. The tradesman also is enabled 
to realise how photography can be harnessed for business pur- 
poses. 

The number of entries in the various sections shows that there 
has been very gratifying response to the committee’s appeal 
for help, and it is to be hoped the turnstiles will show the 
public are willing to support a deserving enterprise. 

Mr. Stamp Wortley, the recently appointed secretary, has 
piven his best endeavours to organising the exhibition, and Dr. 

all Edwards has thrown himself enthusiastically into the work 
connected with the new sections. 

From the pictorial point of view, the exhibition is fully equal 
to any of its predecessors, and quite keeps pace with the slow 
but undoubted progress of photographic pictorialism. 

On Friday evening Mr. Antony Guest, the judge in the pic- 
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torial section, announced his awards before a large gathering 
of the inembers, and he undertook the heroic work of giving the 
reasons for his particular selections. 

. This course of action on the part of a judge is quite an innova- 
tion, and at the close of Mr. Guests remarks, lasting for about 
an hour and a half, the general feeling amongst the audience 
was that Mr. Guest had given them some most valuable object 
lessons on that most important feature in picture making, tone 
values, and that were the judge's advice put into practice, the 
standard of work must of necessity be much improved. 

The members section is quite strong this year, and it is plea- 
sant to note that the Birmingham Society has quite a string 
of young members coming along who will keep up the best 
traditions of the older workers. 

The award list is as follows :— 

Open Section.—Medals: E. С. Gaiduseek, C. Ram, Basil 
Schon, J. C. Warburg, B. Zweres. Certificates: Mrs. G. A. 
Barton, E. T. Holding, R. K. Holmes, Miss G. Back, F. E. 
Montwerde, L. Flackstein, and J. C. Warburg. 

Members! Section (Class A).—Medals: Mrs. G. A. Barton, H. 
W. Rennie, T. Clarke. Certificates: P. F. Storrs, H. W. Rennie, 
J. €. Batkin, and Dr. Hall Edwards. 

Members’ Section (Class B).—Medals: Fred Cadby, Dr. Adden- 
brooke, and H. Ryland. Certificates: W. H. Coley. 

Members Section (Novices).—Medals: S. A. Cutlack, A. Ken- 
way, А. P. Marks. Certificates: Miss Swan, Stamp Wortley, and 
А. Kenway. 

Local Societies’ Section.—Medals : Birmingham Technical School, 
C. Richardson (Worcester Society), T. Fairfield (Gloucester 
Society). Certificates: E. Des Barres (Malvern Society), G. 
Carden (Brierley Hill). 

Survey Section.—Medals: R. Handcock and Dr. Hall 
Edwards. Certificates: T. Clarke and S. J. Ford. 

Scientific and Applied Photography.—Medals: W. Bickerton, 
W Farren, A. J. Fully, А. Н. Hamm, H. Thompson, A. E. 
Bierman, Dr. F. E. Jones, J. Duncan Whittles, J. F. Brails- 
ford, T. P. Edwards, S. Amphlett, W. Bullock, H. Jennings. 
Certificates: H. Wain, R. Fortune, A. E. Young, Dr. G. H. Rod- 
man, F. W. Chiffs, Dr. G. Dagmar, H. Holloway, T. H. Caswell 
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GEVAERT GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


E have received for review samples of the Gevaert Gas- 

light paper from Messrs. Gevaert, Ltd., of 26-27, Farring- 
don Street, Е.С. The paper is issued in two grades, “ Normal,” 
for strong prints from average or weak negatives, and “ Special,” 
for vigorous negatives and specially soft prints. It should Бе 
noted in ordering that, unless otherwise specified, the Normal 
grade is always supplied. The emulsion is coated on no less 
than eleven different surfaces, suitable for any class of work 
which it may be desired to undertake. 

“ Gevaert Gaslight’? is a development paper for daylight and 
gaslight use, and is manufactured in two rapidities, the one 
suitable for normal negatives and exposure, and the other for 
getting medium prints from harsh negatives. In making Gevaert 
prints it should be remembered that the nearer the light the 
softer the prints, so that vigorous negatives should be printed 
not far from the source of light, say six or eight inches away, 
while weak negatives should be printed at a greater distance. It 
will be seen that a large measure of control in the final result is 
possible by varying the printing distance, using tissue paper 
between the light and the negative, and using a stronger or a 
weaker developer. 

No preliminary rinsing of the paper after printing is required, 
but it is placed in the dish and the developer poured over it at 
once, development being complete in a few seconds. The 
stronger developers tend to strong, “contrasty ” prints; weak 
developers give softness and warm tones. It is possible to vary 
the tones of the print enormously by giving a long exposure and 
diluting the developer—anything from a Bartolozzi red to a 
warm black being obtainable. 

The following developer is the one specially recommended by 
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the makers for this paper. It works excellently in our hands. 


Hot Wale? SO eran ытым ае 20 02. 
МЕСІ арса ы саламын кана ы ақын астана 12 ЁТ. 
Soda: sulphite: OSs 1j gr. 
HydroquinoBe ооо е Умама ар 50 gr. 
Soda carbonate (crys.) ................................. i 02. 
Pot. bromide (то per cent. sol.)..................... 20-40 drops 


These constituents should be mixed in the order given, and the 
solution will be found to keep well. When judging the print in 
the dish it should be remembered that the print will look a little 
darker when dry. Amidol will also be found a most suitable 
developer. 

After fixing, wash the back and front of the print well with 
water and put to wash for usual time. 

If warm tones on Gevaert Gaslight are required, it should be 
remembered that the result will depend on the light of the 
exposure and the strength of the developer. The over-exposure 
allowed when warm tones are desired is very great, even twenty 
times the usual exposure doing no harm. The method to be 
followed is, grossly over-expose the print and dilute the 
developer five or six times the normal with water. The tones 
resulting will be from dark brown to red chalk. Аз a guide to 
exposures for brown and red tones, give in daylight 4 to 1o 
seconds, in incandescent gas light 10 to 15 times as much. 

We have made personal trial of this gaslight paper and found 
it in every way satisfactory. It yields bright, clean prints, full 
of detail and quality. The range of colours obtained by the 
methods above explained is wide, and added to the number of 
surfaces available, should supply the pictorial worker with every 
combination that he can possibly want, at the usual prices. 
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Ж. A SEASONABLE NOTE ON 

Я MAKING CLOUD NEGATIVES. 
| I: By V. E. COTTON. 

Special to ‘‘ Che A. Ф. and Ф. N.’ 


F any one test for judging the pro- 
| ficiency of a photographer in the 
elements of his art could be agreed 
=*———~ upon by those in authority, that 

test should undoubtedly be the 

treatment of skies. In spite of 

Zz.  innumerable articles, the fre- 
quency with which bald-headed 

E landscapes recur is little short 

of astonishing. Yet the ease with which 

a sky can be printed in is astonishing if 
only one can once get the knack for it. 

The object of this note, however, is 
not to elaborate on the different methods 
of printing in from special negatives, 
but to show how common errors of incorrect 
lighting and unsuitable clouds can be avoided. 


2 Better по clouds at all than unsuitable ones, 
т. and yet, obvious as this may seem, many 
“= photographers who сап discover minute 


technical mistakes in an ordinary print will gaily print clouds 
taken at sunset into a midday scene, and never for a moment 
notice that anything is wrong. | 

In the first place a cloud negative should contain along the 
bottom edge some trace of the horizon to indicate the position 
in the sky of the clouds taken. А cumulus cloud in mid.air 
appears quite different to one on the horizon, so that the horizon 
in both sky and foreground negatives should be made roughly 
to correspond. 

Secondly, the time of day and relative position of sun and 
subject are important. In a landscape negative this is easy to 
ascertain, but with the faint, indistinct shadows and outline of 
a cloud bank it is not nearly so easy. The best way to record 
it is by a diagram on the negative itself, as it is then unnecessary 
to refer to any book or record. The foliowing method will be 
found simple and convenient. 

At the base of the negative (i.e., the part where the landscape 
is included) scratch a small upright Latin cross with a pin. 
The long stroke represents the north and south and the short 
east and west, thus:— : 

Now indicate by a round mark the position 

N of the sun, and by a straight line the section 

of sky photographed, regarding the point 

where the lines of the cross intersect as the 

position of the camera. All that it is now 

/ necessary to add is a number representing 

the month, which will indicate roughly the 

О height of the sun above the horizon, and it 

is possible to reconstruct mentally the con- 

ditions under which the negative was taken. 

r For instance, in the diagram given, if the 

" negative was taken in June the sun would 

be still high in the heavens, but in December it would be near- 
ing sunset. 

These diagrams can be drawn very small, and are more 
effective than a page of description, as they enable the scene to 
be instantly visualised, even after the lapse of many years. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY AS 
TEACHER. 


S1R,—It has often occurred to me, as a matter of wonder, 
why the claims of a photographic society as a practical teaching 
body are not better recognised by the community. 

Can it be that the excellent programmes of lectures and demon- 
strations arranged by all progressive societies are not forwarded 
to the right quarters and realised at their proper worth? Far 
more than the annual exhibition prints, the preparation of a 
realistic, up-to-date lecture on travel, art, science or literature 
given at the ordinary monthly meetings deserves its measure of 
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reward. Most certainly its potential value demands recognition 
in a wider sense. The effort is born of interest and enthusiasm, 
and in its telling graphic illustration based on personal ехрегі- 
ence and conviction contains absolutely the essentials of all 
good teaching. 

The photographic society lecture, rightly directed, might form 
a well defined and important part of the educational equipment 
of the country. As a concrete example, if I may be allowed, 
the Cambridge society, this year, in addition to instruction in 
photographic technique from leading experts, has lectures on 
astronomy, architecture, flowers, travel, fish life, gold, the 
Pigean Blackfeet Indians of Montana, ancient and modern 
magic, etc. Other societies, less privileged by University asso- 
ciation, may have a less lengthy and varied list, but the prin- 
ciple of sound, interesting lectures, thanks to federation, affilia- 
tion with the R. P. S., and the use of local talent, is always in 
operation. The society “means intensely and means well." 
Corporations generally are beginning to recognise the fact, and 
frequently at exhibition times extend support in various ways. 

Still more, however, remains to be done. The time must come 
when the photographic society is looked upon as the training 
centre for one of the most popular expressive forces of the 
century, provided it does not, by vague and desultory aims, end 
in disappointing stagnation. Every member may do something 
to advance the local standing of his society. Nature and record 
work in particular have a claim easily understood, but the train- 
ing in perception of the town and country beautiful may be 
evidenced in a hundred ways. 

Photographic work on such lines is of the nature of social 
service, in which the schools, the museum, the library, the art 
gallery at least might share. When this is fully realised the 
future of photographic societies will be assured, and financial 
support, increased membership, honour and regard will follow. 
Until then, let our work be in touch with the thought of our 
time, and for the rest, with Chardin, we may at least “be 
charitable."—Yours trulv, EDWARD PEAKE. 

Norwich. 
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graphy " was incorrectly given. This should have been rs. 6d., 
or post free 15. rod. 

The attention of our readers is directed to the next of THE 
А. P. AND P. N. Record and Survey Competitions, which closes 
on Tuesday next, March 22. An entry form will be found in 
the advertisement pages this week. 

Ап exhibition of photographs in the oil process will be held 
by the Photo-Club de Paris from March 19 to March 29. Entry 
forms and full particulars can be obtained on application to 
the secretary, M. Paul Bourgeois, 44, Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 

Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree, Herts, inform us 
that they are open to purchase negatives taken by amateurs on 
Wellington plates. (Good, straightforward negatives of striking 
subjects are required. Prints should be submitted to the above 
address in the first place. 

The photographic trades exhibition which is to be held at the 
Horticultural Hall, Westminster, will be opened on April g by 
Lord Redesdale, the new president of the Royal Photographic 
Society. Particulars of this exhibition, which will also include 
a photographic arts and crafts section, were given in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. for November 30, 1909. 

In reply to a recent inquiry whether Messrs. Marion and Co.'s 
popular hypo eliminator acts the same with an acid fixing bath 
as with a plain fixing bath, Messrs. Marion inform us that the 
effect is the same in both cases. Hypono is a most effective 
hypo eliminator and a great time-saver for all workers, besides 
being extraordinarily economical. 

The sum of /тоо in cash prizes is being awarded to best 
series of prints on “ Enitone” printing paper, the new paper 
just introduced by Messrs. T. Illingworth and Co., of Willesden 
Junction, N.W. Every  photographer—expert, novice, апа 
junior—has an equal chance of success in this competition. 
Particulars are enclosed in each packet of Enitone, or all 
information, together with entry forms, are obtainable from 
any dealer. 
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* And Other Reference was made on this page some weeks 
Works of Art." ago to a prospective display of pictorial work 
of the members of the Leeds Photographic 

Society in the Spring Exhibition of the Leeds City Art Gallery, 
which is the principal exhibition of the year, organised by the 
Art Gallery Committee of the Leeds City Council, assisted by 
co-opted members. When the Spring Exhibition posters came 
out, I was almost afraid my information—not being strictly 
official—was at fault, for, indeed, the posters gave no indication 
of announcing this year's special attraction—the pictorial work 
of the Leeds Photographic Society. After reading and re-read- 
ing the seven feet of advertisement, it suddenly dawned that a 
great compliment had been paid to pictorial photography, for it 
read, * Spring Exhibition of Paintings and Other Works of Art.” 


Another View Fresh in the remembrance of this great com- 
of Photography pliment, my imagination was rudely shaken on 
and Art. opening the Zeeds Mercury onthe morning of the 
opening day of the exhibition, and reading the 
following letter from “ Well-Wisher." It apparently refers to 
a brief and suggestive address, delivered at the official opening 
by Mr. D. S. McColl, curator of the Tate Gallery, director of 
the National Gallery, and a well-known writer on art. “ Well- 
Wisher" says: “ Mr. McColl’s delightful address at the opening 
of the Art Gallery on Saturday was specially notable for the 
significant and straightforward advice he gave to the committee 
to remove at once from the walls of the exhibition the photo- 
graphs hung in the water-colour room. To the uninitiated, it is 
a mystery how they came there, for photographs are not named 
as admissible work on the sending-in forms. Moreover, to 
favour one society in a town where there are other similar 
societies, besides many individual enthusiasts in photography, 
is a piece of disgusting patronage which deserves the condemna- 
tion of all fair-minded persons. But, quite apart from that, 
photography is not ai:i, and photographs of any description 
ought not to be admitted into the spring exhibition of pictures. 
These photographic societies have opportunities and exhibitions 
of their own, and that should suffice for that class of work. It 
was the general topic in the gallery on Saturday that Mr. 
McColl's pointed reproof was well directed, and most people 
expressed the hope that the committee would have courage to at 
once cast out these exhibits." 


More Criticism Mr. McColl made other pointed criticisms, 
by Mr. McColl. more or less at variance with conventional 
ideas and opinions. The ephemeral exhibitions, 
he said, however attractive and interesting, were really a vice of 
our age. The habit of buying pictures and enjoying them at 
home had been lost. People seemed content with viewing the 
sensational pictures, which were only tolerable at exhibitions. 
The painter, at present, painted things only tolerable for exhibi- 
tions. He suggested they take a more modest line and paint things 
the modest purchaser could buy for home. Оп the question of 
who should be the purchasing authority for permanent collec- 
tions, Mr. McColl asked how it was that there were so many 
rotten pictures in the permanent collections of art galleries? 
Committees, in his opinion, bought average pictures, and nobody 
wanted average pictures. Turning to another point, Mr. McColl 
said he thought it nonsense to talk of the municipality, or the 
nation, encouraging art. Because they wanted meat, they did 
not speak of encouraging the butcher. If they went to an artist 
with that attitude, it was pretty certain they would get what 
they did not want. 


Lancashire and Secretaries and lecturers of the Lancashire 

Cheshire Union. and Cheshire Photographic Union are reminded 
of their meeting, at Oldham, on Saturday, 

March 19, and I am requested by Mr. Tansley to ask that every 
secretary and lecturer will make a special effort to be present at 
the meeting, when some very important matters will be brought 
before them for consideration. With the exception of the above 
special meeting, matters are normal in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
savs Mr. Tansley. The Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic Society 
are moving to new rooms, at 147 and 149, Stamford Street. The 
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new secretaries for Chorley Photographic Society are E. H. 
Hil, 52, Market Square; and Widnes Photographic Society, 
J. H. Jones, 22, Victoria Road. The Union much regrets losing 
the help of Mr. A. W. Cooper, past secretary of Preston 
Pictorial Photographic Society, who, owing to the delicate state 
of Mrs. Cooper's health, has had to remove from Preston. His 
duties are being undertaken by Mr. F. Winning, 115, Warton 
Street, Lytham. 


Exhibitions, Quite a number of prospective exhibitions are 

Current and due during the next few weeks, and amongst 

Prospective. these are: Oldham Equitable, March 14; St. 

Helens, March 11 to 19; Nottingham Camera 

Club, March 16 to 19; Erdington Photographic, March 21; New 

Mills and District Camera Club, April 2 to 9; Sheffield Photo- 
graphic Society, April 5 to 9; Everton C.C., April 26 to 38. 


Bournemouth The movement for a camera club at Bourne- 
Camera Club. mouth has now taken definite shape. The meet- 
ing convened for the purpose was well attended, 
and the following officers were elected for the current year:— 
Chairman, Mr. Mitchell; vice-chair, Mr. A. Thomas; 
treasurer, Mr. Hughes; secretary, Miss Penrice, of 41, Welling- 
ton Road, Bournemouth. Over fifty members have joined the 
new society prior to their first meeting on March 7, which was 
opened with a demonstration. The club rooms, I understand, 
are to be at 4, Albert Road, and the subscription is 5s. per annum. 
The new club has already applied for admission to the affiliation 
of the R. P. S. 
Scottish 
Survey. 


татады 
( 


А recent issue of the Glasgow Evening Times 
contains a note on the value of photographic 
survey work; a sign of the times, surely, when 
the lay press is drawing attention to this invaluable means of 
recording the effects of change on the architecture and customs 
of the country. So far as was known, in only two centres in 
Scotland is this work systematically carried on, viz., Edinburgh 
and Dundee. The former was long under the enthusiastic 
management of Mr. James Burns, and it has accomplished 
valuable work. At the recent exhibition of the Scottish Salon, 
Dr. Miller, the learned librarian of Dundee, in a lecture on 
the subject, paid tribute to the great labours of the late Mr. 
Hatch in connection with the photographic survey of Dundee 
and district. There are many other suitable centres in Scotland 
for this work. Why, as the Evening Times asks, does Glasgow 
lag behind? And why, it might have added, do many of our 
photographic societies in other centres not move in the same 
direction? 

Mr. Stedman 

is Prophetic. 


Mr. Stedman, demonstrating Ensyna paper at 
the Worthing Camera Club, said the paper had 
so many advantages that its sale, in the imme- 
diate future, is likely to go up by leaps and bounds. The 
shortening of the tedious washing process alone should recom- 
mend it to everyone who wishes to economise time and trouble. 
Dealers, take note of the prophecy. 


Westminster Mr. S. G. Kimber gave a delightful lecture at 
Abbey through the Bromley Camera Club recently, on “ West- 
the Camera. minster Abbey," a subject that our friend, Mr. 
Kimber, has made his own. As the lecturer 
pointed out in his introductory remarks, Westminster Abbey is 
like no other building in the world, for the scenes of the 
Coronation ceremony are connected with the burials, the tombs 
of the kings being in view of every monarch who has been 
crowned there. Mr. Kimbers pictures were, typical of his 
artistic temperament, his studious nature, and true affection for 
his subject. 


Warwickshire 
Survey. 


At the annual general meeting of the 
Photographic Survey of Warwickshire, the hon. 
secretary reported that the number of prints 
now handed over to the Free Reference Library, Birmingham, 
was nearly five thousand, and during last year they had 
handed over 280 prints. They had about 150 prints in hand 
for the forthcoming exhibition. 
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FEDERATING THE RECORD WORKERS. 


F the recent meeting of those interested in record and survey 
work resulted immediately in little else, it called forth at 

least an interesting discussion. It was news to many at the 
meeting that the National Photographic Record Association at 
its next general meeting would probably cease to exist as a 
separate body, having accomplished its work, but the statement 
gave additional urgency to the purpose of the meeting, which 
was to consider the formation of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate and assist the separate units of the record and 
survey societies. ' 

Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, who was in the chair, thought that the 
proposed federation would do a great deal to impress upon local 
authorities the desirability of record work, and the fact of its 
existence might render available the private records of large 
estate offices, etc., which would not be open to a local body. 

The motion that a federation of photographic survey and 
record societies be formed was proposed by Mr. W. W. Topley, 
of the Surrey Survey, which organisation ought to have the 
credit for initiating the movement. Mr. Topley stated that the 
many calls which had been made upon the Surrey Survey for 
information and advice by record workers in other counties had 
suggested the formation of something in the nature of a central 
bureau. 

Mr. G. E. Brown, in seconding, urged that the museum or 


library authority was the proper body to have possession of the 
records, and not the photographic society. He also thought it 
desirable to limit somewhat narrowly the definition of a record 
photograph, and hoped that some method of systematising the 
records better than the chaotic one employed for the N.P.R.A. 
records in the British Museum would be found. 

Mr. L. S. Jast, of the Surrey Survey, said that in the course 
of some years thousands of consultations of their three thousand 
records had been made, in spite of the fact that consultations of 
a frivolous kind were discouraged. The collection had been 
drawn upon by writers on archeological subjects. Mr. Jast 
pointed out that an excellent opportunity for advertising survey 
work occurred at the forthcoming Festival of Empire at the 
Crystal Palace. The council responsible for that celebration 
had agreed to a certain amount of space being taken up by record 
prints, and had asked Mr. Topley to arrange for the construc- 
tion of screens, etc., promising to foot the bill. 

Two or three others spoke, and ultimately a provisional com- 
mittee of all the foregoing whose names are mentioned as 
having spoken (with the exception of Mr. Mummery and Mr. 
Brown, who stood aside), together with Messrs. G. C. Dence, 
W. H. Godfrey, F. C. Lambert, V. Taylor, and G. Scamell, was 
formed, with power to add to their number. Mr. F. F. Wood, 
of the Surrey Survey, acts as honorary secretary pro fem. 


————— OO MÓN 
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"THE A. Р. and P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiserin the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is а bona-fde amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from an 
Extra prizes are awarded when the 


in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 


regular advertiser in Tug A. P. AND 
uality of the entries is above the average. 


P. N., is offered every weck. 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from 


calers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Compctitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Thos. 
Farmer, 15, Grove Street, Edinburgh. (Title of print, “Ап 
Orkney Landscape.") Technical data: Kodoid film; lens, 
Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-251һ sec.; time of day, 
afternoon, August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlargement on Wellington bromide. 

The Second Prize to F. C. Boyes, Piercing Hill, Theydon 
Bois. (Title of print, “ Dockland.") Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington iso.; lens, Goerz Dagor; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
actin. time; time of day, 9 a.m., September; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, ozobrome from bromide enlargement. 

The Extra Prize to Joseph Clegg, 34, Birkdale Street, Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester. (Title of print, “А Merry Maid.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, anastigmat; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 6 sec. ; time of day, 12.30 p.m., February ; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to W. H. Warburton, 6, Wilfred Place, 
Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. (Title of print, * Grapes.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Barnet E. К. ortho., backed; X4 screen; stop, 
F/11; exposure, 16 seconds; time of day, 11.45 a.m., November ; 
developer, azol; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Velvet 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

A. A. Major, Birmingham; J. Hesford, St. Helens; Dr. 
Bertram Stone, Bath (2); J. Bentley, Keighley; Mrs. Brooking, 
Wisbech; Hy. Warner, West Kensington ; W. H. Cook, Wolver- 
hampton; Willis L. Oxley, Shefheld. 


Class I. 

Dr. J. L. Heinke, Manchester; Guido Ruxta, Bologna, Italy ; 
Miss Garnett, Lancaster; B. L. Critchley, Bristol; Percy C. 
Smith, Seacombe; H. Smith, Birmingham; Miss M. Wight, 
Kidderminster; A. Lenton Pentelow, Boston; Н. E. Wardrop, 
Hitchin; Edward Thorburn, Elgin; Mrs. F. J. Clarke, Guern- 
sey; H. Hardaker, Todmorden; W. E. Ewart, Edinburgh; G. R. 
Groves, Plymouth; H. T. Cuthbert, Salisbury; G. E. Quick, 


Sutton; R. H. Ronaldson, Norwich; T. W. Wright, Guildford ; 
H. Mackay, Birmingham. 
Class II. 

R. F. Thomson, London, S.W.; W. J. Sayer, Chatham ; 
J. В. W. Holloway, Notting Hill, W.; T. R. Wingfield, Bolton ; 
J. C. Rodway, Streatham Common, S.W.; Henry Warner, West 
Kensington; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen ; 
Miss J. Huntly, Dover; G. Walford, Llandudno; F. E. Francis, 
Barnstaple ; Jas. Wastell, Birmingham ; G. R. Griffith, Glasgow ; 
W. Meldrum, Hendon; J. H. Pavier, Liverpool; D. H. Creed, 
Plymouth; Miss R. Howells, Ipswich. 


Clase ІІІ. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Ernest A. Grimsey, 33, 
Albert Road, Peckham. (Title of print, “ A Portrait.”) Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial Special Rapid; lens, Beck Sym. ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 6 sec.; time of day, 3.30 p.m., December ; 
developer, hydroquinone; printing process, enlarged on Welling- 
ton bromide. 

Beginners’ Class. 

Wm. J. Watt, West Hartlepool; A. E. Turton, Hereford; Miss 
Godfrey, Dublin; J. В. W. Holloway, Notting Hill, W.; H. 
Thompson, Wandsworth; Ernest Youngman, Plymouth; 
S. Hocquard, Lewisham; John H. Clay, Hebden Bridge; Miss 
H. M. Hardy, West Malling; E. A. Manton, Boulogne; Jas. C. 
Bouney, Devonport; A. A. T. Willoughby, Stockton-on-Tees ; 
S. Shackleton, Nelson; S. J. Richards, Bristol; E. J. Watson, 
Dalston, N.E.; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; H. Southwick, 
Birmingham; John G. Setterfield, Liverpool; F. F. Watson, 
Anerley, S.E.; John H. Clegg, Hebden Bridge; Fred Fuller, 
Kilburn, N.W.; Victor S. Peel, Birmingham; H. M. Monk, 
London, W.; J. E. Green, Middlesbrough; Mrs. T. Bletcher, 
Manchester. 
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Bellows Obstructing the View. 
I have a half-plate camera, and sometimes 
find part of the picture is cut off, etc. Is it 
the bellows? if' so, would it be expensive to 
get this altered? J. T. (Dewsbury). 
We cannot advise the purchase of any 
particular kind of apparatus. If you re- 
move the ground glass and place an eye 
near the corner of the opening at the 
back of the camera, you will probably 
see at once that it is the bellows obstruct- 
ing the view as it falls on the plate ; also 
by pulling the front (lens) end of the 
bellows forward you can get the obstruc- 
tion out of the way. You can easily set 
this matter right yourself. From an old 
kid glove cut out a strip avout 1 in. long 
and $4 inch wide. Fold this in half, so 
that it now is 4 by jg inch, forming a 
loop, as it were. With a little seccotine 
fix the ends of this leather loop to the 
(outside) edge of a bellows-fold, leaving 
the loop free. Apply a similar loop on 
the corresponding position on the oppo- 
site side of the same bellows-fold. When 
dry, pass a piece of small round elastic 
through the leather loop and tie the 
elastic in a loop of such length that when 
it is hitched round the rising front screw 
or some other part it just nicely pulls 
the bellows forward without any undue 
strain. 


Lerge Aperture. 
I use a lens with largest aperture F/ir. Is 
there any advantage in using a lens with 
larger aperture, say F/8? 
А. M. (Bradford). 
Other things being the same, the larger 
aperture admits more light, and so 
enables shorter exposures to be made. If 
you square the F value numbers you get 
the time ratios of equivalent exposures. 
Squaring 8 and 11 we get 64 and 121—or, 
roughly, 1 and 2. So that 1 second with 
F/3 is equivalent to 2 seconds with F/11, 
and so on in proportion. In the case of 
moving objects F/8 may enable you to 
zet a sufficiently exposed plate of a sub- 
ject that could not be secured with F/11. 


Electric Light for Dark Room. 
Would a 16 c.p. red bulb be safe? My idea 
is to fix three lamps in a row (white, green, 
red), and switch on the one required, etc. 

E. C. H. M. (London Bridge). 
Safety is a relative term. It is best to 
start with the assumption that any light 
will fog a plate if time enough be given. 

This may not be a very scientific axiom, 

but it is a wise one to keep in mind. 

Next, as the colour sensitiveness of plates 


varies considerably, you will easily see 
that a green light might be practically 
safe with one plate and not safe with 
another under similar conditions. Your 
best plan will be to enclose four 
lamps each in a small (say 6 inches 
square) box, side by side, the front of 
each box to be left open and grooved, so 
that you can slip in the grooves colour 
screens of various kinds according to 
your needs. You can prepare screens by 
fixing out some unexposed ordinary dry 
plates, in clean 20 per cent. hypo, wash- 
ing and drying these plates. They are 
now coated with plain gelatine. This 
may be coloured by immersing the plate 
in an aqueous solution of dye. For the 
first lamp you would probably find 
ordinary fine-grain ground glass more 
agreeable than the naked bulb. For the 
second, colour the screen with tartrazine 
to a good rich buttercup yellow. This 
is useful for bromide and  gaslight 
papers and lantern slides. The third win- 
dow should have a groove wide enough 
for two glasses. Опе is dyed with tar- 
trazine, the other with naphthol green. 
This is useful for ordinary plates. The 
fourth window requires three grooves. The 
three plates are dyed in aurantia, naph- 
thol yellow and methyl violet 6 B. If 
reasonable care be employed this may 
be used for panchromatic plate develop- 
ment 
Colouring Enlargemente. 

What paper is best for enlargements to be 

finished in water-colour, etc. ? 

W. G. (Portsmouth). 

A matt or slightly rough surface, but 
not a smooth or glossy paper. If 
the water-colours do not * take kindly," 
then brush the surface with a wineglass- 
ful of tepid water to which have been 
added three or four drops of prepared ox- 
gall. Or, if you prefer it, you may use 
very weak gum (arabic), f.e., a piece the 
size of a pea in half a wineglassful of 
water. | 
Toning Bromide Prints a Purple 

Colour. 

I can get sepia but not a dark purple. Can 

you suggest a formula for purple tones with 

bromide, and blue tones with P.O.P.? 

H. S. (Liverpool). 

The copper toning process will perhaps 
meet your needs. The following is a 
simple formula :—Water 10 oz., potassium 
citrate 1 oz., copper sulphate 55 gr., 
potass. ferricyanide 45 gr. Dissolve in 
order given. Do not add one ingredient 
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until the previous salt is quite dissolved. 
It is advisable to crush the last named 
to a powder. The toned print merely re- 
quires washing. If toning be carried be- 
yond the purple and black stage it goes 
on towards chocolate. For toning P.O.P. 
to a blue tinge, any ordinary sulpho- 
cyanide bath will serve if only toning be 
carried on for a long time, ¢.g.:—A— 
Water то oz., ammonia sulphocyanide 20 
gr. B—Water 1 oz., gold chloride, 2 gr. 
Add B to A a little at a time, and stir 
the mixture vigorously. 
Daguerreotype. 

Is it possible to restore a faded Daguerreo- 


type? Will it fade if exposed to light? 
С. W. С. (Leigh). 


Yes, this can be done to some extent, 
but it requires some skill and previous 
experience, so that you had better not 
attempt it yourself, but place it in the 
hands of an expert. It is desirable to 
keep them out of strong light and also 
away from any gas or fire fumes. 

Depth of Focal Field Table, etc. 
(1) Can you please give table for 7.7 inch 
lens, etc.? (2) How far may I swing the 
camera back with F/23? 


H. K. (Sandbach). 

(2) This cannot be definitely answered 
without knowing numerous data, but you 
can see for yourself by inspection іп far 
less time than it would take to work out 
the problem mathematically. (1) We have 
not a table at hand for 7.7 inch lens, 
and have not time to work it out. We 
can, however, tell you how to do this for 
yourself. Take the case of an 8 inch lens 
(in order to simplify matters by avoiding 
decimal points): suppose the stop 15 I/11 
and the point on which the lens is fo- 
cussed is 12 ft. away from the lens. We 
must first find what is called the hyper- 
fccal distance (to which we may refer 
hereinafter as H). This we arrive at by 
multiplying the focal length, 8, by itself, 
getting 64, and this by 100, getting 6,400, 
and then dividing by the stop number 11, 
giving us 581 and a fraction which we 
may neglect. Dividing this distance, 581, 
which is in inches, by 12, we get 48 (and 
a fraction which we may again neglect). 
This tells us that with an 8-inch lens and 
F/11 stop, if we focus sharply on ап ob- 
ject 48 ft. away, then all objects beyond 
half this distance, namely, twenty-four 
feet, will be in practical sharp focus. 
Now, to find the near and far point 
when focussing with this lens and stop, 
on an object 12 ft. away. First multiply 12 
by 48 and divide this by 48 plus 12, 
getting 93. This gives us the near point. 
Secondly, we again multiply 12 by 48, 
and this time divide by 48 minus 12. This 
gives us 16. We now have one line of 
our table, viz. : 


F/11. 

Near Focus Far 

Point. Point. Point. 
8-in. lens ... 98 .. 12 .. 16 


You can now work out other values for 
different stops and distances. 
Table of Enlarging. ЕС 
I enclose a print from 5 by 4 with si lens. 
The negative was 6 inches from the back 


combination, and the easel 49 inches. I got 
the distances from Р etc. 


J. L. (Abbey Town) 

Tables of this kind are only intended 
аз an approximate guide, and only used 
in the way you have followed when the 
exact focal length is known. Try again, 
but examine the image cast by lens on a 
sheet of thin, white, smooth card or stout 
paper fastened to the easel, and make 
the final adjustments by altering the posi- 
tion either of the lens or easel. If you 
have further difficulty, write again. 
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Thanks 
Awfully ! 


The Editor has left me to acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 
lowing communications, which have reached him since the 
Empire Number was unfurled :— | j 

The proprietors of various sixpenny weeklies: “ We shall be 
pleased to put you on our free lists if you tell us how you 
manage to do it.” i у 

Ex-President Roosevelt: * Glad to find, on coming to Eng- 
land, that Aírica is not the only place for big game." 

Mr. Taft: “ Believe in fat things myself." 

Tariff Reformer: ‘‘ You are furthering our cause by the splen- 
did Imperial sentiment of your special number. Tariff Reform 
means bigger A. P.s | g 

Free Trader: You have rendered distinct service to Free 
Trade by showing that the Empire can be bound together with- 
out putting a tax on food.” 

Three Pictorialists: “ Our compliments to Mr. Bland, and 
will he, in the interests of the fitness of things, consent tọ 
change his name?" 

Mr. Pelissier : “ Kindly forward name and address of ‘ Touch- 
stone' by return." | 

A Yarmouth Bloater: * Glad to see myself in your Empire 
number. But what do you mean by putting in Mortimer's sea 
studies as well? Isn't one marine beauty enough?” 

Ardent Radical: “ Last week's number sets an example to the 
country—it is peerless." 


Record Rakers. 

I attended the meeting of the record-rakers the other night, 
imagining that business would be disposed of and the new 
federation launched within half an hour. But at the end of two 
hours the federation was still in the air, and those present were 
discussing the general beauty and blessedness of record making. 
When the meeting was inclined to drag, it was only necessary 
for a speaker to accentuate the urgency of record work by point- 
ing out the desirability of photographing the House of Lords 
at once, and we went on happily again. Comparatively small 
as is the number of record workers, there are many differences 
of opinion among them, and those differences seem to yawn 
widest over the commercial aspects of the matter. Опе speaker 
hoped that the collections would be accessible to authors for 
the purpose of book illustration. But the editor of a photo- 
graphic periodical viewed with holy horror the prospect of any 
record print of his being used by such a lowly person as an 
author. Later on one abandoned individual suggested that 
grist might be brought to the mill by using record prints for the 
purpose of advertising seaside resorts, thinking, apparently, that 
visitors would flock to such places on learning that there were 
‘historic mounds in their vicinity. It is to the credit of the 
meeting that after this exhibition of rampant commercialism 
smelling salts were in considerable demand. 
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Points that Perplex. 

Again, record work bristles with difficulty when it comes io 
the question of classifying and storing the records. Should 
they be lodged in the library or in the museum? Are photo- 
graphs more like books and literary matter than like fossils 
and mummies and the other things for which the museum 1s 
the repository? Then, who is to decide what is local and what 
is general? A lightning flash occurs in Surrey. Is it, or 1s it 
not, a Surrey product? Should it be put in the Surrey section 
or in the meteorological section? One gentleman from the Surrey 
Survey held strongly that a lightning flash occurring 1n Surrey 
belongs to Surrey by proprietary right. He is even prepared 
to copyright Halley's comet so far as Surrey is concerned. 
Finally, the question arises as to what is à record photograph, 
anyhow. Does record work include human beings, who are 
more or less ephemeral creations, as well as buildings, which 
are more or less stable? Is Mr. Blake's picture of the derelicts 
on the Embankment a record picture? “Yes,” said someone, 
<“ because it will be of extreme interest to the descendants of 
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those derelicts when they sit in the House of [.огаз.” 
there we were again. It was a merry meeting. 


Tickets for the P.t. 


After a year or two of the interminable Embankment, the 
night photographers are showing distinct signs of grace. I 
peeped in at the meeting of the Cripplegate Society the other 
evening in time to hear a leading spirit describe himself as 
"sick" of London's only boulevard. He even included the 
Houses of Parliament and the lions of Trafalgar Square in his 
confession of boredom, and said that when he found himself in 
the neighbourhood of Cleopatra's Needle his instinct was to 
board a tramcar and flee from an exhausted Eden. The fronts 
of the theatres and shops represent his newest love. If one can 
put up with the presence of the gentleman who clings to the 
railings and imparts the sorrowful information that the place 
has been his ^ruinish," the photography of theatres by night 
is an interesting business. One theatre manager promised four 
tickets for the pit in return for a picture. The tickets were 
sent, but the prints tarried, after the manner of prints, and 
when a fortnight had passed and they had not arrived that 
manager sent a gentle expostulation in the shape of four more 
tickets for the pit! Charles Reade's advice to the writer of a serial 
story, * Make 'em wait," has other applications. 


And 


Superstitious Scientists. 


It was a brave act, and the man who did it deserves the 
honour of being the first to give to the world a print-out paper 
for autochromes. The man was Dr. J. H. Smith, who, in the 
course of his “ Uto" demonstration at the * Royal," showed 
that he had discovered other things besides the properties of 
certain dyes and papers. He has discovered that the scientists 
of to-day, like the men of Athens, are too superstitious. 
Imagining themselves emancipated, they are really in the utter- 
most thraldom, and there, right in the front of the faces of Mees 
and Chapman Jones, he declared that the scientist and the 
scientist's disciples trusted too implicitly in certain laws. The 
bleach-out process furnished an instance. Roses might turn out 
green and leaves red, but no one had ever dreamed of disputing 
the law upon which the bleach-out process was based. Of 
course, after that we had the thunders of the only Mees, who 
showed us that when the law appeared to work out wrong it 
was really supplying the most beautiful and complete illus- 
tration of its own accuracy. Nevertheless, I am glad that Dr. 
Smith said what he did. We live in stirring times. 


To a Night Photographer. 


(One of the night photographers is deserting the Embankment 
and devoting his attention to shop fronts at Balham.) 


Of the riverside you’re weary, 
With its veil of flashing light ; 
You could wish Trafalgar Square you'd never seen ; 
There is silhouetted glory 
Round Westminster Bridge at night, 
But it fails to jog your jaded senses keen. 


You should go into the suburbs, 
Where the shops at night are gay, 
On the front of Downindumpson's spend a plate— 
When you've boomed him into fortune, 
And he asks you what's to pay, 
Say a thousand pounds a minute—at F/8. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS. By E. T. HOLDING, Ғ.Е P.S. 
From the Invitation Section of the South London Photographic Societys Exhibition now open at the Art Gallery, Peckham, S.E. 
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THE TOLBOOTH, EDINBURGH. By Dan Dun _op. 
From the Scottish Salton. 
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THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. By JOHN MERRIMAN. 
| This picture was awarded the first brise in the competition organised by the Alfreton Postal Camera Club. 
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For many photographers the season of outdoor 
activity with the camera commences with the Easter 
holidays. Easter falling early this year 

THE EASTER will, therefore, afford excuse for a great 
HOLIDAYS. number to take their first holiday at the 
very threshold of spring, with all its at- 

tractiveness and possibilities for picture-making. At the 
moment of writing there is a warmth in the air and 
a freshness in the outlook that promise well for a season 
of brighter weather in the immediate future. We hope, 
therefore, that the clerk of the weather will be pro- 
pitious, that the Easter holidays will be productive of 
fruitful results for our friends with their cameras, and 
that their newly-awakened enthusiasm will have many 
opportunities for expending itself. We look forward 
to seeing many of the results in the “А, P." competi- 


tions. 
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Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased 
to accept a special copy of the “ Empire ' number of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


NEWS. 
ее е 


The almost instantaneous success that has attended 
the appearance of the new Supplement to THE A. P. AND 
P. М. “Тһе Novice's Notebook,” 

justifies us in thinking we have supplied 
a long-felt want. This handy and in- 
formative little eight-page booklet, in- 
cluded in every number of Tue A. P. AND P. N., promises 
to become a very popular addition to THE A. P. family. 
We intend to keep these little booklets in such a form 
as to make a complete beginners' guide to photography, 
as well as a reliable volume of reference for novices. 
For this reason, care should be taken to keep the series 
complete. We shall be indebted to those readers who 
do not regard themselves as beginners, and to whom 
the contents of this extra supplement do not particularly 
appeal, if they will detach the inset, fold it to make a 
little eight-page booklet, and hand it to some young 
friend who 15 just taking up photography. The articles 
in '' The Novice's Notebook '' are arranged to appeal 
to all grades of beginners, and we look forward to its 
stimulating interest and providing instruction for a vast 


THE NOVICE'S 
NOTEBOOK. 


JA) TOPICS OF THE УЕЕК 
and EDITORIAL COMMENTE : 
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body of camera users for whom no periodical literature 
has hitherto been provided. 
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Since the publication of the “ Empire °’ number of 
THE A. P. AND P.N., many requests have reached us 
asking whether it is not possible to 
Ам “А.Р.” publish a special edition of the 
EDITION DE LUXE. paper with the art page pictures 
unbacked, i.e., printed on one side 
of the paper only. It appears that many readers cut 
out and frame the full-page reproductions that appear 
every week, and a great many more mount them in port- 
folios. То do this, however, the picture on the back of 
the one selected has to be destroyed. We would 
respectfully suggest, of course, that if our readers want 
the double set of pictures they can be easily obtained by 
purchasing another copy of the paper. No doubt this 
is frequently done, but as we are always willing to help 
our readers, we have consulted the publishers on the 
matter, and provided we get a sufficient number of 
definite applications for a special edition, in which the 
art pages will be printed on one side only, arrangements 
will be made forthwith for the supply of these special 
copies. A slight extra charge will have to be made, 
and a further announcement will be forthcoming. In 
the meantime we shall be glad to hear further from 
readers who desire this special Edition de Luxe. 
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The attention of new readers is particularly directed 
to the competitions now running in this paper. There 
is the popular Weekly Competition, 
in which prizes of photographic appa- 
ratus and material to the value of 25s. 
are given. This includes special prizes 
for mounting prints, and there is also a special prize 
for beginners. These prizes are given every week, and 
many of the competitors have, as a result of success in 
the “А. P.” competitions, taken a keener interest іп 
their work, and developed into leading exhibitors. 
Every print sent in to this competition, if accompanied 
by postage for return, receives a free written criticism. 
This alone is a helpful feature that should appeal to 
every worker. (See page 308.) Another competition is 


THE “А.Р.” 
COMPETITIONS. 
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the fortnightly Record and Survey Competition, for 
prints of value for record and survey purposes. Prizes 
of half-a-guinea’s worth of apparatus or materials are 
offered for the best prints sent into this competition. 
Coupons are published in every alternate issue of THE 
A. P. ахо Р. N. А special competition for colonial 
readers closes on May 30, and is open to those readers 
residing in distant parts of the Empire. The prints re- 
ceived in this competition will form the basis for a second 
Colonial exhibition at the “А, P. Little Gallery ’’ this 
summer. Further particulars of the Colonial competition 
are given this week on page xxiv. Lastly, there is the 
“ Holidays with the Camera '' competition, in which a 
first prize of £715 in cash, a second prize of £5, апа 
five others of a pound each are offered. Parti- 
culars, conditions, and an entry form for this competi- 
tion, appear on page xxiv of this issue. Readers 
starting for their Easter holidays should bear this 
competition—and the prizes—in mind. 
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We would particularly draw the attention of readers 
to an exhibition that is not so well known in England as 
it deserves to be. This is the annual 
THE DUBLIN exhibition of the Photographic Society of 
EXHIBITION. [reland. Held in the Leinster Lecture 
Hall, Molesworth Street, Dublin, it can 
be regarded as the premier Irish exhibition, and usually 
attracts a considerable amount of the best work. Тһе 
members of the society are, however, still further ex- 
tending the scope of the exhibition this year, and hope 
to give the residents in Erin's capital an opportunity of 
seeing a good display of some of the best British work. 
Gold, silver, and bronze medals are offered in the open 
classes, and a condition appears on the entry form that 
the gold medal will not be awarded unless there are at 
least a hundred entries in the open pictorial class. We 
hope to see this medal awarded. Readers should apply 
to S. Nairn, 29, Cabra Park, Dublin, for full particulars 
and entry forms. Entries will not be accepted later 
than March 28. The exhibition opens on April 11. 
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It would not be quite fair to publish broadcast а 
detailed report of the excellent lecture-demonstration 
which Mr. С. W. A. Aldis, the well- 

MODERN known optician, gave at a recent тесі- 
LENS-MAKING. ing of the London апа Provincial 
Photographic Association. Mr. Aldis 

was so free with his '' tips ’’ to Jens-makers, amateur 
and other, that it would be a pity to abuse his gener- 
ositv bv giving them a wider circulation than he in- 
tended. Suffice it to say that the story of refined 
optical work, as it is carried out in the up-to-date lens 
factorv, was a very fascinating one. The colour that 
appears between the glass plates when they are welded 
together, said Mr. Aldis, is the workman's test for 
accuracy. In order to get this phenomenon of colour, 
which is familiar to all who have looked into the depths 
of a good lens, the accuracy of contact has to be almost 
unthinkably great—within millionths of an inch. Espe- 
cially interesting also was the exhibition of photo- 
micrographs of glass surfaces from their roughened 
state, in which they resembled the mountains of the 
moon, to their appearance after treatment with com- 
mercial emery. -Mr. Aldis was unable to answer a 
question as to the total length of time it took for a piece 
of ordinary rough glass to become the perfect lens 
glass, as the details of the work are specialised, апа 
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each worker carries out his particular operation upon a 
number of glasses at the same time. But the time 
occupied extends into many hours, and Mr. Aldis esti- 
mates that in a good factory the lens, in passing from 
the rough condition to its final state of polished smooth- 
ness, changes hands about forty times. With regard 
to the inevitable decay of glass, which will probably 
afflict our modern lenses, in spite of all their refinements, 
in the same way as it has afflicted lenses which are now 
sixty or seventy vears old, one speaker mentioned that a 
very valuable lens, which was beginning to show signs 
of rifting, was having its surface washed occasionally 
with a little dilute sulphuric acid. This treatment may 
save disintegration, as it gets rid of the free alkali which 
is the cause of the trouble. 
Фе & 

The sheet of white paper upon which a photograph 

of full intensity appears instantly at the word of com- 
mand, is an ingenious conceit due to 
THE MAGIC Sir John Herschel, and it lends itself 
PHOTOGRAPH. to many sleight of hand or white magic 
tricks with photographs. It need scarcely 
be said that the photograph already exists on the white 
sheet, it being a silver print which has been bleached 
out, or whitened, by immersion in a solution of mercuric 
chloride, a rather thorough washing being required 
after the mercury bath; but the white sheet may be 
dried and stored away, or may be used while moist. 
The usual way of restoring the photograph is to press 
it face downwards on a sheet of blotting paper moistened 
with a strong solution of ‘‘ hypo,’’ the sheet of paper 
not being noticed if the whole table is covered 
with a white cloth. Sulphuretted hydrogen or the 
vapour of sulphide of ammonium may be employed to 
make the image gradually reappear while in the full 
view of those present; as, for example, while the per- 
former is making believe to stump in a portrait of the 
subject, or during a trick sending of the photograph 
by wire. А suitable solution for bleaching the silver 
print is made by dissolving 80 grains of mercuric 
chloride in 4 ounces of water, and adding half a fluid 
drachm of hydrochloric acid. Any untoned silver print 
will serve, but prints on albumenised paper are specially 
suitable. a 
OE 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN" 

NIGHTS. 

The coming outing. Choice of place and leader. 

Is the society sufficiently advertised? Is anyone appointed to 
report its doings in the local press, and, when of special general 
interest, in the photographic press? 

The relation of size or scale to subject. Why do some sub- 
jects look better on a large scale, others on a small scale? 

The pros and cons of combination negative printing, apart 
from the addition of skv and cloud. 

Pros and cons of admitting lady members—of admitting a 
second member of same family at reduced rate of subscription. 

Combined v. separate toning and fixing when permanency is 
essential. 

The fros and cons of putting the title on the mount. The 
special aim may easily be missed when the title is unknown. 

The photographing of flowers, and of plants generally. The 
situation of the plant, as, for example, in a narrow green- 
house, may perhaps sometimes compel the use of a wide-angle 
lens, but apart from this, the choice of a lens will not un- 
naturally fall on an instrument rather of long focus or narrow 
angle, than of short focus or wide angle. 

When flowers are cut, or the plant to be photographed is in 
a pot, it is obvious that screens, backgrounds, and reflectors 
may be used much in the same way as the portrait photo- 
grapher makes use of these appliances. In discussing the use 


of such accessories there is full scope for the exhibition of 
“study " photographs as illustrations. 
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RACING eight may be photographed from the 
shore, from a bridge, or from some vessel on 
the river itself. The majority of my readers 
will necessarily be restricted to work on shore. 

They will be wise to visit Putney when the crews take 
their morning outing, as the afternoon practice 15 
generally witnessed by very considerable crowds. A 
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few plates may well be spent on such familiar “ press ” 
subjects as ‘‘ bringing out the eight,” ** the men taking 
their places,” ‘‘ the spare man goes out sculling,"' etc., 
all of which are obviously slow-shutter exposures and 
need no word of advice; I may therefore at once proceed 
to the technical details peculiar to rowing in general, 
and to rowing at Putney in particular, ignorance of 
which is the cause of the comparatively small number 
of really good rowing pictures that amateurs Е 

produce. 


Use of the Long-focus Lens. 


The subjects already enumerated will have 
been taken at F/8 or F/11, with an expo- 
sure no faster than perhaps 1-8oth second. 
Any further exposures will be made upon 
the eight in motion, and І strongly advise 
the use of a long-focus lens, by which 1 
mean one of the components of an anastig- 
mat with a focus of twelve or fourteen 
inches, and working at about F/12.6. 
Never mind if you have not a reflex with 
a perfectly corrected lens; try one of the 
components even of your rapid-rectilinear, 
well stopped down, of course. You need 
not fear hopeless under-exposure: the 
forward velocity of an eight is never greater 
than fifteen miles an hour, and there are 
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"With special reference to this year's 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race. 


"The Amatur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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The Cambridge Eight, taken with long-focus lens, F/16, іп 1/100th s:c. -- 
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no wild movements of limbs to be taken into considera- 
tion, as in photography of running and jumping. 1 
have seen photographs published of an eight “ taken 
in I-8ooth second," а ludicrously rapid exposure; 
1-250th second is the most rapid exposure ever needed, 
and the more experience I gain the slower become my 
exposures. If your shutter works no faster than 
I-100th second, you can still do good 
work. Everything is in the photo- 
grapher's favour—light colours, re- 
flection from the water, compara- 
tively slow velocity; so for your pic- 
ture of the eight travelling give 
exposures of 1-1ooth second to 
1-250th second, with a stop of F/16- 
F/22, according to the covering 
power of your single component. 

The advantages of the long-focus 
lens for this work are, first of all, 
the capability of obtaining a large 
image of a boat some distance from 
the shore. In addition, there is the 
improved | perspective associated 
with a long as contrasted with a 
short focus lens. Remember that 
a racing eight is over sixty feet long, 
and with a lens of short focus, 
“bow” will appear in the picture 
a very long way off and ridiculously 
dwarfed. With a long-focus lens a more correct pro- 
portion is preserved. 

The Swing-Lens. 

Unless stopping down is generously performed, it 
may be difficult to obtain sufficient depth of focus with 
the single lens sharply to depict the eight in its entire 
length. In an article on the swing-lens (A. P. AND 
P. N., October 27, 1908), I mentioned its particular 
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Taken from the bow of an accompanying launch. 
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Taken from Hammersmith Bridge. 


advantage їп this 
type of work. At 
present I need only 
remind the owner of 
such an adjustment 
that it is very valu- 
able in the photo- 
graphy of an eight. 


The Position of the 


This should be avoided. 
Oarsmen to Aim at. "US 


a Bow cut off. 


At first your ambitions will be comparatively humble, 
and you will be well satisfied when you get the whole 
eight in any position, so long as it is in reasonably sharp 
focus. Later, as you '' train-on,’’ you can aim at picking 
out stages of the stroke as desired, whilst the image 15 
still maintained sufficiently large. А little observation 
of an eight, a little practice will soon give you the 
necessary judgment to decide whether another stroke 
will take the boat out of focus or not, and whether you 
may venture to wait until the men '' get forward ” 
again. Such details must be learned individually. You 
should always try to depict either the beginning or the 
finish of a stroke. In the middle of their swing the 
oarsmen are practically sitting up, and they exhibit an 
unenthusiastic and very inartistic appearance. The 
finest position of all is when the men are reaching right 
out, with the blades square and about to drop into the 
water. 

Eventually you can aspire to the picture of an eight 
so large that one end must be sacrificed : the rudder 
must go (of course, the “ cox” himself is not jettisoned), 
never the bows of the boat. 

Photographing from a Bridge. 

However brilliant the results you achieve on °“ shore,’ 
however clever you become in snatching your exposure 
so that the plate is occupied by oarsmen from edge to 
edge, you will always gain the greatest kudos for a 
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picture from a bridge. I will pass at once to the соп- 
sideration of this special photograph. 

Three bridges are encountered on the University 
course. Putney Bridge we may dismiss at once, the 
eight seldom passes under it, and its height from the 
water renders photography almost impossible; Barnes 
Bridge is undesirable for various reasons, the most im- 
portant of which is that it is seldom reached by a crew 
in practice; but Hammersmith Bridge was evidently 
designed by a friend of photographers. If one of the 
crews is to row a trial course, it must pass under the 
bridge; you will see the time advertised in the papers, 
and you can arrive early and focus on the water below. 

For this picture the long-focus lens is essential, and 
it is best stopped down as much as you dare, since you 
can never be certain exactly where the eight will pass, 
and you want the utmost depth of focus. Stand on the 
side of the bridge facing Putney, and watch the eight 
as it approaches; you can estimate fairly accurately the 
part of the bridge it will pass under. Then run over 
the road and point your camera down to the river you 
have previously focussed. You will be lucky to select 
the exact portion of the bridge under which the boat 

passes, but then the 


rg =m best of us welcome 
т ` | luck in this kind of 
_ photography. 
A Word to the 
ise. 


Trial courses are 
rare, and you may 
want а bridge- 
picture оп ап 
ordinary practice day. 
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Cambridge Сгем, акеп ‘rom Fammersmith Bridge. 
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Do not emulate those myopic individuals who (peccavi) 
elect to stand on Hammersmith Bridge for hours, on 
the chance that one of the eights will come: the coaches 
will certainly decide that morning to do short work near 
Putney. 

Go to the boat-houses— Cambridge boat from the 
Leander boat-house, Oxford from the London Rowing 
Club—and ask if the crew is going past Hammersmith 
that morning. If the answer is in the affirmative, you 
can walk along the towing-path to Hammersmith Bridge 
in twenty minutes. 

You may be able to snap a crew from the bridge as 
they journey towards Mortlake and when they return, 
and, of course, you should always expose as they go 
away from you in order to show the faces of the men. 

I must now deal with some rather special oppor- 
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Reproduction of а 15 by 12 Print on Platinotype Nainsook, from Negative by J. Hicks. 
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tunities, but as they have happened to myself, I think 
they may be legitimately included. The first is the 
photography from a boat, which is anchored as a 
‘* stake-boat ’’ in the middle of the river, and on such 
an occasion you should always use a long-focus lens and 
aim at an oblique view, standing upon the seat to secure 
a little elevation. (I may at this point add that you 
should avoid photographing an eight from a moderate 
elevation, such as a high bank—the appearance pro- 
duced is very ugly.) I have more than once photo- 
graphed Cambridge practising starts, and I would warn 
anyone who may have the chance to repeat my experi- 
ence, to take particular care to avoid being upset by the 
jerk back of the stake-boat as the eight starts; also he 
should not attempt to photograph earlier than the third 
stroke. 
Photography from a Steamer. 

Recently I have tried photographing from 
the bows of a launch which was accompany- 
ing one of the crews during practice. I 
found that so soon as I had adapted myself 
to the motion of the steamer I could pick 
out with the greatest facility any feature I 
desired, as I was in the position of being 
able to follow the movements of the men 
almost as if they were in a stationary boat. 
If any of my readers should ever have this 
opportunity, I strongly advise them not to 
use the long-focus lens; the accompanying 
steamer goes too near to the eight. 

The Boat Kace. 

Finally, for the sake of completeness, I 
must make some mention of the race itself. 
I venture to make the dogmatic assertion 
that I have never seen a good picture of the 
race taken by an amateur. It seems to be 
impossible to find any point on the course 
where the boats are close enough together 
to show that a race is in progress, and at 
the same time sufficiently near shore for the 
photographer to obtain a large image. 

But by all means try. The conclusion I 
have derived. from several disappointing 
failures is that a position on the Putney side 
of Hammersmith Bridge, about a quarter- 
mile from the latter, is the best to take up, 
as a point when the struggle between two 
fairly equal crews is generally critical. 


PLATINOTYPE FABRICS. 


HE Platinotype Company are to be congratu- 

lated on their latest introduction, which takes 
the form of various fabrics sensitised for platino- 
type printing. The company have produced small 
quantities for some time past, but they are now 
producing it commercially, and the results are 
particularly beautiful. Large pieces, on which 
suitable pictures are printed, and surrounded with 
feather stitching in silk, present charming re- 
sults, which will have many applications, not 
the least of which is adaptability for cushion 
covers. The platinotype fabric prints are abso- 
lutely permanent, and will stand washing with 
hot soda water. 

The fabrics at present used are sateen, linen, 
and nainsook, and are also specially prepared for 
colouring. А note on this process will be given 
later. In the meantime readers should write to 
the Platinotype Company, 22, Bloomsbury Street, 
W.C., for particulars and prices of this splendid 


new printing material. С | 
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By VICTOR E. MORRIS. 


ITH what delight 
do most people look 
forward to the Bank 

Holidays! І say most 
people, for a few favoured 
persons seem to have a 
Bank Holiday all along 
life’s way. Most of us, 
however, have to take part 
in business or professional 
work during a great part 
of the year, and although 
we may have our week or 
fortnight’s holiday їп the 
^ summer, nevertheless the 
Bank Holiday, such as 
Easter Monday, is nearly 
always welcomed as a break 
from the routine of daily 
work. 

Probably no other class 
of the community looks 
forward to such days more than does the large army of 
amateur photographers. Arrangements are made often 
weeks in advance for a trip to the country or seaside. 
The camera is thoroughly overhauled, the railway time- 
tables studied, and the holiday waited for very eagerly. 

A Typical Bank Holiday. 

The day arrives at last, and the photographer sets off 
in high spirits at the prospect of a day in fresh pastures. 
Although such a day is often most enjoyable, the 
photographic results are frequently not quite up to 
anticipation for some reason or another. We may 
have exposed a plate on a most interesting subject, but 
owing to incorrect exposure, or some other cause, the 
resulting negative may not be up to the mark. The 
exposure cannot be repeated, owing to the distance the 
subject is from home, and the net results are regrets, and 
negatives of the might-have-been family. 

When You Cannot Leave Home. 

Sometimes, however, it is not possible for some of 
us to get away from home at holiday times, and if at 
the next occasion you are disappointed and cannot get 
away to fresh scenes, why not try and see what subjects 
you can find in your own locality? There is one ad- 
vantage in using your camera on subjects near home 
that is often lost sight of, and that is, the facility with 
which the exposure can be repeated if the first negative 
is not satisfactory. 

There is no better practice for the photographer, 
especially the beginner, than photographing а well- 
known subject at different times of the year and day and 
from different aspects. It is surprising what a lot of 
pleasure can be obtained by working in this manner. 
The variety of effects that can be secured by photo- 
graphing a subject under different conditions of lighting 
and atmosphere is really quite wonderful. 

In Practice. 

The two pictures printed with this article illustrate this 
point to some extent. Take illustration No. 1, “А 
Winter Morning in the Park.” This was secured on a 
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cold and somewhat misty Christmas morning. I had 
previously noted this subject for treatment when a suit- 
able occasion should arrive. After a two miles’ tramp 
with my 12 by 10 camera, I arrived at the scene, and 
made two exposures on the same group of trees. One 
plate was used vertically and the other horizontally, to 


No. 1.—A Winter Morning in the Park. 


see which gave the better effect. The vertical one 


proved to be the better composition. 


The Second Visit—Easter Monday. 

Visiting the scene again a few weeks later, and con- 
sidering the subject further, a fresh point of view was 
discovered, which gave an almost entirely new picture, 
although the standpoint was only a few yards away from 
the spot where the camera was placed to secure picture 
No. 1. A resolve was made to try an exposure from 
this new point of view. The opportunity to put this 
resolve into practice did not arrive, however, until the 
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following Easter Mon- 
day. Again the two 
miles walk with the 
12 by то camera, and 
two more exposures. 


This time the after- 
noon was chosen for 
the visit, in order to 
see whether a pleasing 
sunlight effect could be 
obtained. The distant 
trees covered with bud- 
ding leaves and the older 
winter garb of the fore- 
ground trees made a 
pleasing contrast. 


Not an Easy Subject. 
Although the subject 
is composed of very 
simple materials, merely 
a few trees, some 
grass, and a cottage, 
yet, photographically, 
the subject was not a 
very easy one to deal 
with, owing to the 
great contrasts in the 
original scene. The ex- 
posure necessary to 
secure detail in the 
group of trees was 
probably fifty times 
more than would have 
sufficed for the white- 
washed cottage. An 
orthochromatic plate 
and screen would pro- 
bably have given а 
better result with 
greater case. 


Some Technical Data. 

The picture  repro- 
duced on this page was 
made оп ап Ilford 
Special Rapid plate, 
at 2.45 p.m.; stop, 
F/32; bright sunshine; 
exposure, thirty seconds; 
developer,  pyro - soda 
(one grain pyro to the 
ounce of mixed 


developer). A COTTAGE HOME. 


Work in One’s Own Locality. 

The object of this little article is to suggest the advisa- 
bility of photographing some simple scene near at hand 
at different times of the year and different times of day, 
when the opportunity presents itself, such as a Bank 
Holiday, when one wishes to avoid the crowd at a more 
** popular ” place; to compare the results obtained, and, 
if possible, make such a series that the rendering of each 
season may be indicated by pictures of the same spot. 

For the forthcoming Easter—provided that capri- 
cious individual the clerk of the weather is in a good 
temper—no better way of spending the Bank Holiday 
(Easter Monday) can be suggested to the enthusiastic 
amateur than to take his camera and his newly awakened 
desire to use it, to the nearest bit of countryside, and 
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By Victor Morris. 


spend a few hours in quiet contemplation of the possi- 
bilities it presents for picture making. 

The Bank Holiday of the seaside, or the crowded 
‘* show-place,’’ is not for him. Let him in quietness 
and sylvan surroundings, with budding trees around 
and the voices of spring above and below, try to por- 
tray some of the sentiment of the scene. 

In fine, do not fritter away the Bank Holiday 
either in useless snapshotting or in merely adding to the 
already large pile of ‘‘ holiday pictures '' at home. 

Try and introduce some purpose into your work. 
This is the right time to start. Begin the photographic 
year with good intentions, and let the autumn exhibi- 
tions and the A. P. “ Holidays with the Camera "' 
competition see the fruit of your, endeavours. 
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WHERE TO GO AT EASTER. e 


Penzance (Cornwall).—G.W.R. ; connec- 
: tions with other lines. Centre for the 
whole of the West Cornwall district. 
Trips to (1) Logan Rock and Land's End 


(see Land's End Cliff Walk, “PIN 
September 27, 1907, of “А.Р.” office). 
(2) St. Just. (3) Gurnard's Head and St. 
Aves. (4) The Lizard. (5) Marazion and 
St. Michael's Mount. „ (6) Scilly Isles. 
‘Good hotel and other accommodation. 
Dark-rooms: Buckett, Carter and Preston, 


all in Market Place. 

Stratford-on-Avon (Warwickshire). — 
G.W.R. and L. and N.W.R., via Blis- 
worth. Тһе centre for the Shakespeare 
country, and the home of Marie Corelli. 
Holy Trinity Church (fee, 2s. 6d. for 
amateurs); Shakespeare's birthplace (fee, 
21s. for interior); Memorial Theatre 
(apply librarian); Harvard House; Shot- 
tery. for Апп Hathaway's Cottage; 
Charlecote House and Park (41 miles). By 
rail to Henley-in-Arden. Accommodation 
cannot be called plentiful. Dark-rooms: 
Preston, 12. Bridgett Street; Tyler, 10, 
Henley Street. 

Harrogate (Yorks).—N.E.R. A much fre- 
quented spa in a pleasant district. Build- 
ings are modern. The Stray and Spa Valley, 
Knaresborough Castle, and River Nidd; 
St. Robert's Cave. By rail to Ripley Castle, 
Pateley Bridge, for Nidderdale Railway ; 
Dacre Banks for Brimham Rocks. Numer- 
ous excursions. Hotel and other accom- 
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NOTE ON 


Dark-rooms: Atkinson, 2, Par- 
liament Street; Baines, 67, Station 
Parade; Taylors Drug Co., Beulah 
Street; and principal chemists. 

Belfast, Warrenpoint, Etc.—The G.W.R. 
of Iceland issue at Warrenpoint, New- 
castle, Antrim, and Greenore, to holders 
of tourist tickets between Great Britain 
and the stations named, eight-day con- 
tract tickets for 1os., enabling the holders 
t» visit Belfast, Warrenpoint, Rostrevor, 
Newcastle, Greenore, Antrim, апа 
Armagh. 2s. deposit is also payable, but 
is returnable upon the ticket being given 
up within three days of its expiration. 
Further particulars from superintendent 
of the line, Dublin. 

The Isle of Arran contains within its 
circuit of sixty miles the best of all Scot- 
tish scenery, and it is the best district 
of all others for sketching and photo- 
graphy. Тһе various places worth visit- 
ing can be obtained in the handbook 
“ Through Scotland," issued by the Cale- 
donian Railway Co. Glens, lochs, moun- 
tain and cliff scenery may be found, while 
antiquities abound on all sides, so that 
variety is large. 

Arundel (Sussex).—L.B. апа S.C.R. 
One of the prettiest districts in Sussex. 
Castle (apply estate office), park, Swan- 
bourne Lake, parish church, and the 
Catholic church of St. Peter Neri. The 
valley of the Arun. By rail to Amberley 
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SOME SUGGESTED LOCALITIES 
FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


for village and castle. Bury and Hough- 
ton. Hotel accommodation; some lodg- 
ings are obtainable. There is a dealer in 
Tarrant Street, but cannot say whether 
there is a dark-room. 

Matlock (Derbyshire).—Midland Ку. 
One of the romantic spots of the county, 
and much visited for the baths. Valley 
of the Derwent. А good centre from 
which Haddon Hall (hand cameras only), 
Baslow, Chatsworth, Wingfield Manor, the 
Via Gellia and Dovedale may be 
visited. Good hotel and other accom- 
modation. Dark-rooms: New Bath Hotel ; 
Williams, dealer, South Parade, Matlock 
Bath; Hartley, dealer, Crown Square, 
Matlock Bridge. 

Loch Lomond.—Tram from Glasgow to 
Balloch. The islands, and many delight- 
ful stopping-places on the shores of the 
Loch. At the head of the Loch, Ardlui, 
mountain scenery; Tarbet is only mij 
miles from Arrochar, Loch Long. A 
pleasant holiday place. 

Ely (Cambs.).—G.E.R. The smallest of 
our cities, the cathedral being one of great 
interest to the architectural photographer 
(see “Р.М,” Angst 30, 1907, OI ^ A. P." 
office). Surrounding country flat. Cam- 
bridge 12 miles. Accommodation at Bell 
Hotel, or at Turner's or Minster Temper- 
ance Hotels. Dark-rooms: Gardiner, 
chemist, High Street; Tyndall's, Minster 
Place. " 


Ву Н. J. BLACK. 


Special to “The А. P. & Ф. N.” 


М the old days when F/64 теп 

were more numerous than they 

are now, detail was the shrine 

at which they worshipped. The 
acme of delight was to take a magni- 
fying glass, and through it to dis- 
cover still more detail than the abun- 
dance observable in the print with 
the naked eye. 

The times are changed now, and 
we have learned that the pictorial 
excellence of a photograph does not 
consist so much in the detail por- 
trayed as in the detail suppressed. 
The modern lens, however, being a 
highly efficient instrument, has the 
power to give as much detail at a 
comparatively large aperture as the 
older lenses did when stopped down. 
Hence the need for suppression. 

This can be effected in many ways 
—‘‘ faking " the negative, printing 
through celluloid, enlarging through 
bolting silk, and so on. All these 
after-processes, however, mean a 
certain amount of trouble; and while 
trouble should not be grudged if 
pictures are wished, there is no 
reason why it should not be avoided 
when possible. 

It is certainly not possible to 
avoid it under all conditions of 
atmosphere, but when the photo- 
graph is taken more or less against 
the sun, or (what we were formerly 
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told not to do) taken when the sun is almost directly 
overhead, it is wonderful how much detail 1s suppressed 
without any effort on the part of the photographer. 
The two prints illustrating this note are a case in 
point. The church and adjoining houses are identical; 
so probably are the clothes hanging out to drv, and as 
both the negatives (which were taken on the same dav, 
with the same lens, at the same aperture) are sharp, it is 
clear that but for the altered atmospheric conditions 
the detail in both prints would be equally pronounced. 
Note the difference, however. In No. 1 the sun was 
behind the photographer, and getting low down on the 
horizon; in No. 2 it was almost directly overhead. In 
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No. 1 each house, the boat, the church, in fact everv 
single thing depicted seems to shriek, °“ I am the pic- 
ture—look at те!” And the net result is—no picture. 
In the second print there is, on a close examination, 
hardlv less detail than in the first, but it is not so in- 
sistent. The houses and the church don't make апу 
attempt to compete with the small boat in the fore- 
ground. Опе is popularlv supposed to be the worst 


judge of one’s own work, but the opinion may be safely 
given that in No. 2 we have rather more pictorial quality 
than in No. r. 

The prints are enlargements from untouched 33 by 24 
negatives. 


THE HAVEN (2). 


By Н. J. BLACK. 


See 541 Note on Detail,” alore. 
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WHEN THE SITTER MOVES. 


Н Note on Outlines. 


By W. TANNER. s Special to “Тһе A. P. and Р.М.” 


HEN my painter friends look at photo- 
graphs they are usually rather inclined 
to pick out some faults in them, and 
what seems to offend more than anything 

else is the hardness of outline and the clean sharp edges 
everywhere. A painter does not get edges and outlines 
so sharp and clean cut, and in portraiture this is particu- 
larly noticeable, especially in work of a rather large size 
—whole-plate or over. 

Many photographers have recognised this failing, and 
numerous are the wavs in which thev have attempted 
to correct the over-mechanical accuracy of the lens, 
both on the negative and in printing. 

So much, indeed, is the need for softness of definition 
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and that is to let the 
sitter move a little. A | = 


slight amount of movement will ү 

often give just the sort of effect салаға 

that 1s wanted. Of course, the бәш. . 
objection here 15 that the result Ee 


is more or less a matter of luck, 
the operator has not much con- 
trol over it, but he can get what he wants more often 
than not by watching very carefully for his opportunity 
and seizing on it at the right 
moment. 

It will be better for him not to 
explain his methods to the sitter 
and ask him (or her) to move; that 
would probablv lead to failure 
owing to the movement being 


7 ҰҒЫ | overdone. By adopting some 
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ІМ PENsIVE MOOD. 

From the Norwich Exhibition. 
recognised that many lens makers have been induced 
to make lenses specially adapted for securing such 
effects. 

Now there is a way of getting soft edges and indefi- 
nite outlines without the aid of any special lens or any 
dodging in printing; a way which—when it is success- 
ful—is, in my opinion, the best and by far the simplest, 


such method as the following, it is 
often possible to secure а soft 
and pleasing picture and at the 
same time a natural апа char- 
acteristic expression, 

If the light is good and the lens 
i> of sufficient rapidity to give a 
properly exposed negative in 
about а second or so, the best 
way to operate is to talk to the 
sitter and make the exposure un- 
seen by him during a pause in the 
conversation, before the features 
have had time to stiffen into a 
conventional and more ог less un- 
natural photographic expression. 

There is always the risk of too 
much movement when working m 
this way, but the results, when 
successful, are generally so satis- 
factory that it is worth while to 
risk spoiling a plate or two. 
Should the light, however, not 
be good enough for such methods, 
or should the available apparatus 
not be equal to the task, making 
a long exposure necessary, it is 
still by no means impossible to 


secure good results. It 25 

TA EV CES TA PETI, most important not to insist too 
«$72 347 ҒА much on the necessity for keeping 

By J. T. TANNER still. A slight change of expres- 


sion during the exposure, or even 
slight movement of the head, seldom spoils a picture, 
but often, on the contrary, improves it. The only place 
where such movement is likely to show too much is in 
the eves. The high lights in the eyes may become 
spread out into a line instead of a spot; this is easily 
remedied by a very little spotting on the print. The 
print should of course be made on rough paper. 
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А PORTRAIT. Ву W. TANNER. 
See articie on opposite page. 
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A LITTLE BOY By Mrs. GERTRUDE KASEBIER. 
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STRAIGHT versus CONTROLLED PRINTS. 


A REJOINDER BY FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


DEMACHY, in his most valuable, true, and 

salutary article, says: “ Only once can the 

pure photographer show his personality 

during the evolution of his picture, and that is 
during the preparatory stage of composition. He can 
choose his subject, that is all." May I venture to contra- 
vene the '' that is all,” by adding, '' the choice of hour 
and condition of lighting ’’? 

M. Demachy will doubtless say he included that in 
his ‘‘ preparatory stages of composition ''; but, as he 
does not explicitly do so, it may not be so understood 
by all; and, to my thinking, the entire success of a 
photograph lies in this right choice of lighting. The 
composition may be faultless, but if it is badly or 
wrongly lit, it is 
worthless. There- 
fore there are 
two points, not 
one only, in which 
the pure рһою- 
grapher can show 
his personality; for 
neither of these 
two things can be 
taught; they are 
the outcome of 
whatever artistic 
instinct a man 
has, to be trained 
as sedulously as 
may be, but still 
an instinctive art 
gift. 

M. Demachy is 
perfectly right in 
all else he says, 
and his article 
should be studied 
and digested by 
workers of all 
grades. But, may 
it not happen, 
rarely I allow, but 
still a possible 
happening, that a 
subject, landscape 
or interior, may 
exist which has no 
impossible con- 
trasts, and so may 
be got in a correct lighting, an exposure of true values all 
over? This, then, is pre-eminently a subject for pure 
photography, for straight platinotype; one in which the 
peculiar virtues and characteristics of photographic 
gradation can be perfectly exhibited, and so prove their 
photographic—and art—superiority to any imitation of 
them in gum or oil. 

Much as I admire the best gum and oil work, there is, 
qua photography, a greater charm still in the perfect 
grading given by a perfect negative of a perfect subject 
perfectly printed in platinotype. It may be said that 
this is so rare as to be all but non-existent; possibly; 
but, still, it is photography, and pure photography, and 


ON THE DART. 
Awarded a prize іт the Weekly Competition, ana was exhibited at the South London Exhibition. 


superior to any oil or gum version of the same, if both 
are to be reckoned as photographs. To which I demur, 
in the case of the oil or gum; for, beautiful as they are, 
valuable in art as they may be, they do not instantly 
suggest the paternity of lens and camera, of a photo- 
graphic origin; and as one who is not ashamed of photo- 
graphy, of pure photographic surface and texture, I, 
when I can get it or see it, prefer the subtle gradations 
due alone to perfect photography. 

Of course, this at once acknowledges, insists, indeed, 
on the necessity of the oil and gum methods if one wants 
to consistently work out one’s artistic salvation; for, 
as M. Demachy points out, the general impossibility 
is in getting perfect exposure over all one’s subject, 


Ву CHARLES S. COOMBES. 


and thus is born the necessity of some after-emphasis 
and suppression. For these, nothing, so far, is truer or 
more amenable than oil or gum, when they are under- 
stood and mastered. 

The generality of camera exposures must, therefore, 
be made the best of by this after-treatment in ой or 
gum, but sore are the steps towards a due accomplish- 
ment therein; and in the meantime let us still have a 
due recognition of the art value of that rara avis, the 
perfect subject, perfectly lit all over, perfectly and 
straightlv printed in platinotype, resulting in pure 
and perfect photography, which should also connote 

‘art.’ 
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The Hand Camera Exhibition at the “А.Р. Little Gallery." 


HE exhibition of folding pocket-hand-cameras, now open 

at THE А.Р. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, can be re- 
corded as one of the most successful of the series held in the 
offices of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
News. It is in no way derogatory to the attractions of pic- 
torial exhibits to know that this exhibition of apparatus is 
proving so popular and interesting to such a large number of 
amateur photographers 

This is only in the fitness of things. The short spell of fine 
weather which has occurred recently may also help to account 
for the revived interest in the photographic means whereby the 
pictorial end may be attained. 

That the exhibition has proved useful and advantageous in 
many directions is evidenced by the many expressions of satis- 
faction received from visitors. It has proved useful, as they 
have, by means of this exhibition, had an opportunity of seeing 
the latest models of all the best known makes of folding pocket 
hand cameras brought together in one collection. It has proved 
advantageous, as we hear that a considerable amount of busi- 
ness has been done by those firms whose cameras are on ex- 
hibition at THE А.Р. Little Gallery, either direct or through 
dealers. 

We are specially glad to know that our friends the dealers 
have benefited by this exhibition, and to this end the attendant 
in charge has, when enquiries have been made regarding the 
purchase of apparatus, suggested that application should be 
made to the local dealer in the district where the visitor resides. 

Large firms of London dealers, who stock most of the cameras 
displayed in the exhibition—such as the Service Photographic 
Company, the City Sale and Exchange, the Tella Camera Co., 
the Westminster Photographic Exchange, A. W. Gamage, Ltd., 
Sands, Hunter and Co., and Boots, Ltd.—have been asked to 
display announcements stating that they hold a still larger stock 
of the models on view if a further inspection is required. We 
would like to draw the attention of our readers to the facilities 
offered by these well-known firms. Their addresses will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 

Since last week’s issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS went to press, containing the list of firms 
exhibiting their latest models, a further addition has been 
made in the shape of :— 


MESSRS. J. F. SHEW AND CO. ОГ 
” NEWMAN STREET, М. 


WO dainty little cameras are exhibited by this firm. They 
"Г are known as the “ Euxit" (pronounced * Use It"). Most 
photographers are well acquainted with the Shew Xit camera, 
and these new models are modern developments of the same 
idea, embodying the well-known side flaps, which render the 
camera when open as rigid as a solid box. 

' The Junior Euxit takes pictures 34 by 24, and is fitted with 
the compound shutter and focussing Cooke lens Series III., 
4.4 inches focal length, and working at F/6.5. The camera is 
opened by lifting the two protecting covers and pulling out 
the front, which engages in slots in the side flaps. These slots 
enable a considerable amount of rising front to be used, and 
a further front movement is obtained within the front itself. 

The self-contained special direct-view finder folds up with 
the camera, and all tucks away neatly into a remarkably small 
space when the camera is closed. Six metal single slides are 
supplied in a neat purse with the camera, and the entire outfit 
costs nine guineas. 

It is made also іп quarter.plate size, and is еачаПу con- 
venient and handy. Each size is made either in polished 
mahogany aluminium bound, or mahogany body morocco 
covered. А Zeiss Tessar lens can be supplied, if necessary, in 
place of the focussing Cooke. The Euxit can certainly be 
counted among the best class of modern small folding cameras. 
It is effective in workmanship and sound in design, and can 
be relied upon for hard wear. 


e 
LIZARS’ CHALLENGE CAMERAS. 


NE of the most attractive exhibits in the exhibition is the 

array of small cameras made by J. Lizars, of Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow. Apart from their intrinsic worth, these cameras 
form an attractive group by reason of their finish in polished 
mahogany and brass. All the cameras are exceedingly hand- 
some in appearance, and include several new models. 


Notable among them is the “Challenge” dainty pocket 
camera, for plates 34 by 24. This little camera, when closed, 
measures 44 by 3g by 14—about the size of a box of quarter- 
plates, and is one of the few cameras of this type which opens 
the long way of the plate. It is made of polished Spanish 
mahogany throughout, with red leather bellows and highly 
polished brass fittings. The model in the exhibition is fitted 
with an R.R. lens working at F/8 in a Bausch and Lomb auto- 
matic shutter, but other lenses and shutters can be fitted if 
desired. A new form reversible brilliant finder folds up with 
the camera, single metal slides are used with it for plates, and 
movements include a rising front, and automatic infinity stop 
when the camera is open. It is a remarkably effective and 
Strongly made little outfit, and one of the least expensive, cost- 
ing but 28s. 6d. complete with one slide. 

Messrs. Lizars’ exhibit includes several of their well-known 
“ Dayspool" cameras in small sizes, and all of high finish. 
These cameras also open the long way of the picture, and are 
intended for roll-films or plates. Almost any variety of modern 
lens can be fitted to these cameras, not the least of their attrac- 
tions being their inexpensiveness. Some further particulars 
of Messrs. Lizars’ cameras appear on the back-cover announce- 
ment of the present issue. 
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CARL ZEISS’S MINIMUM PALMOS. 


N O one can handle this camera without appreciating the fine 
quality of the workmanship and the way in which time 
and labour-saving devices and conveniences have been reduced 
almost to a fine art. It is really a camera de luxe, and suitable 
not only for travellers and explorers, but also for all the vari2d 
work of the ordinary amateur. It can be used for exposures ор 
the stand, for which bushes are provided, or it can be placed 
on a level surface, being kept steady by a pin which can be 
pushed into position. The shutter is of the focal-plane type. 
and the width of the aperture can be controlled from the outside 
of the camera by the turning of a milled screw. 

The Palmos camera can be used equally with the roll-holder 
or with double dark slides, or the Palmos film-pack adapter 
can be used. 

Special attention should be drawn to the shutter fixed to this 
camera, which is of the self-capping type, and does not expose 
the plate during the process of setting the shutter. Апу altera- 
tion in the width of the slit and consequently in the time of the 
exposure may be effected before setting the shutter and after 
it is set. It should be noticed that the finest focussing can be 
done on the ground glass without interfering with the width of 
the shutter, even when it 15 at its smallest. 

This camera is a marvel of fine workmanship and convenient 
arrangement, and demands careful attention. The London 
branch of Carl Zeiss is at Margaret Street, Regent Street, W. 


THE MAZO STEREO-PROJUECTION SLIDES. 


E have received from the firm of E. Mazo, 8, Boulevard 

Magenta, Paris, specimens of their stereo-projection 
slides, which are probably better than anything yet produced 
commercially. Тһе rendering of the stereoscopic effect is 
achieved by what is known as the anaglyphic method. The pro- 
duction of these slides, which is due to the work of Messrs. 
Tauleigne and Mazo, consists, we are told, in the obtaining of a 
silver compound with which the images are originally made, and 
in converting them into aniline complementary colours. The 
slides have the usual anaglyphic appearance of the super- 
imposed red and green images. The right-eye picture of the 
stereoscopic pair is printed in red, and the left-eye picture 
in green. For the purposes of observing these slides either in 
the hand or when projected, small glass filters are supplied, 
one half being coloured green and the other red. When in use 
the green glass is in front of the right eye and the red portion 
in front of the left eye; and the stereoscopic relief is perfectly 
realised. 

Readers should write to the above address for further par- 
ticulars and price lists, and at the same time note that Messrs. 
Mazo are prepared to purchase stereoscopic views of London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, 
and other large cities, in addition to British country scenery, for 
reproduction in their process. 
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REMOVING DEVELOPMENT STAINS. 

The long development of under-exposed 
plates or films, so frequent in winter time, 
often causes stains to appear on the nega- 
tives; often the stains are merely yellow or 
brown, and due to the action of the developer 
on the gelatine film, while occasionally they 
are dichroic, and the colours appear green by reflected light, 
if the plates are examined from the glass side. When the stains 
are deep yellow and very pronounced, and green by reflected 
light, place the plates or films in a weak solution of potas- 
sium decciovanida, about ten grains to the ounce of water, 
until the stains are removed. The plates should then be thor- 
oughlv washed, and afterwards put into a fixing bath for a few 
minutes, and after a further thorough washing they can be in- 
tensified (if necessary) with mercury and ammonia. 

The stains caused merely by oxidation, and due to long 
development, can frequently be removed in a much simpler 
manner, by soaking the plates in the following solution :— 


oo ia Saati a ea a li E ae e a EA то OZ. 
о EE UNE a Ne A НЧИ SN PONENTS 2 02 
ГУ, ЛЕК А ig E E PEARCE PVT I 02 


Another means of removing slight stains is to rub them over 
with a very weak solution of permanganate of potash, afterwards 
washing the negative, and immersing it in a five per cent. solu- 
tion of sodium bisulphite for a minute. 

Some yellow stains are entirely superficial, and due to the 
plates themselves ; these may, as a rule, be removed by friction 
—rubbing the dry film over with а wad of cotton wool moistened 
with methylated spirits. If this fails, then the ferricyanide 
treatment first described should be resorted to. 

The tendency for stains to appear is less when an acid fixing 
bath is used, and also when the development of under-exposed 
plates is accelerated by slightly warming the developing solu- 
tion. 


SIMPLIFIED GOLD PLATINUM TONING. 

A method of toning matt collodion P.O.P. with a combina- 
tion of gold and platinum, which is easy and certain of action, 
has been described recently by Hauberrisser. The paper is 
printed rather deeply, and is then very carefully washed for 
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eight to ten minutes in at least six changes of 
water. It is then toned with platinum in the 
following bath : — 


Distilled Water asas 7 02. 
Phosphorie acid 3545520 omo 31 gr. 
Pot. chloroplatinite ............... 3 gr. 


When a dark brown tone has been reached, 
rinse the print in five changes of water, and then put it into a 
combined toning and fixing bath, to which extra hypo has been 
added in about the proportion of 1j oz. per pint. The print 
turns in this to a fine black or warm black in about eight 
minutes. The final washing should last two hours. 

The method will also give good results with other kinds 


of РУОР, 
BRILLIANT FLASH POWDER. 
А formula for a flash powder, which is stated to give a light 
of extremely high actinic value, is given by M. Fabre, professor 
of the Toulouse Faculty of Sciences, as follows:— 


A.-—Antmony 4SulphDidé aii rere pias IS gr. 
D. Magnam DOWOEC. epa pana ere Ret ннн зана 45 gr. 
C.—Pulverised pot. chlorate ........................... gr. 


Powders of these weights are wrapped up separately, and before 
use one of each is taken, and the three carefully mixed together. 
The powder is then wrapped up in thin tissue paper, together 
with a little gun-cotton, by which it is ignited in the usual way. 
The above quantities are sufficient for a very big flash, and for 
ordinary work at home only about a quarter or one-third the 
amount should be used. 


ORTOL DEVELOPER FOR LANTERN |! LATES. 
An ortol developer, which is particularly suitable for lantern 
plate work, is given by Z/ Corriere Fotografico, as follows :— 


| 0.0] P NTC P 4 oz. 
Pot. metebisulphifeé |... Gara rrr ee cry: I dram. 
Water OO DAMEN qucopieireioei uar tbe ҮТҮК 17] oz. 

Бу ЕНЕНЕ ЖЕ 20 pee Que yrs qu pare Re XA qid 160 gr. 
sodium. зт, Ту с ЖИРНЕ СИРИН НИНИ ИЧКИН НИНЕН 160 gr. 
POL \OUGHUGG, aures ымыра ныға 4 gr. 
IAS I0 TONER aie еза T A OEE ыққа 34 oz. 


Equal parts of A and B mixed, and diluted with an equal volume 
of water, yield fine cold tones. 
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То the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


EXHIBITORS’ GRIEVANCES. 

Sir,—I am venturing to add another to the many letters you 
have had on the subject of exhibitions, because I wish to explain 
a mistake for which I am in no way answerable, and to give my 
experiences. 

I sent to the Birmingham Exhibition a picture called “A 
Misty Dawn in February." They sent me two free admissions 
and a catalogue, but my name was not in it, nor could I hear 
any news of the picture. However, on walking through the 
rooms, there it was, sure enough, hung in a very good light, 
numbered 239, with a new name, which certainly matched it 
very well, “ Before the Dawn on a Winter’s Morn”; a new 
price, which would have suited me much better, as it was just 
double my own, and a new author, who would doubtless have 
been just as much surprised as I was—Mr. Fred Judge! I 
took the picture down, thinking perhaps its label had come off, 
but no—there was my name and address, and its own real 
name, and its own price too! I called an official in a gold- 
braided cap. He said his chief would be there at 5.30, and he 
would tell him, but my train left at 4.40, and I could not wait. 
I have heard no more. I can only hope the confusion has not 
annoyed Mr. Judge. 

Another experience this year was not so pleasant. I sent four 
pictures to a large exhibition in the North They were entered 
in the catalogue and hung. Three were returned, one so badly 
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packed and broken as to be utterly useless in future; one I was 
told was sold, but neither has the money appeared nor the 
picture been returned! I get evasive answers from secretary 
and treasurer, and there it rests. Perhaps I should say that this 
sort of thing is rare, but it is not encouraging to exhibitors. As 
an instance, on the other side, from Cambridge the pictures 
came back most beautifully packed, and with a very artistic and 
well-designed certificate earned by one of them.—Yours truly, 
London, W. GERALDINE MAUDE. 


THE EASTERN FEDERATION. 

SIR,—May I take advantage of your correspondence column to 
ask all hon. secs. of East Anglian photographic societies will- 
ing to entertain the Federation idea to send names and postal 
addresses to me? 

A circular letter, for the consideration of committees, on the 
subject is in course of preparation, but some preliminary step. 
appears necessary to explain what otherwise might seem pre- 
sumption on my part in issuing the same. 

More important still, I should like to ensure that no society, 
large or small, be omitted. 

From many tokens, “ Barkis,” I believe, “is willin'." It would 
be a thousand pities some diffidence on the part of a David 
Copperfield should delay the union, now the psychological 
moment has arrived. Independence is good, but Federation is 
helpful, even to the free. 

In the hope that, ere long, East Anglia will be able to follow 
the fine example of the North and Midlands, and fonnd a 
Federation worthy of the name, I take courage in both hands, 
and invite co-operation in the matter.—Yours, faithfully, 
Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich. EDWARD PEAKE. 
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talent was present among the members of the S.S.P.S. About 
200 exhibits, including lantern slides, were shown, and the 
standard throughout was remarkably high. Outstanding work 
by W. V. Goulstone, A. K. Dannatt, J. T. Goodwin, Ivor Curtis, 
E. A. Coombs, W. C. Chaffey, jun., W. D. Dawes, R. J. Angel, 


THE SOUTH LONDON EXHIBITION. 


N last week’s issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News appeared а 
notice regarding the opening of the twenty-first annual exhibi- 
tion of the South London Photographic Society, at the South 
London Art Gallery, an illustration of which appears below. 
A second visit to this fine exhibition, which remains open, ‘free 
to all visitors, for another fortnight, confirms our previous im- 
pression regarding its excellence, and we hope that the inhabi- 
tants of South London and the Metropolis generally will not 
fail to make the most of the opportunity. The Gallery is one of 
the most handsome and best lighted in London. It is ideal for 


Exterior of South London Art Gallery, Peckham, 5.Е. 


an exhibition of photographs. 
better quarters. 

The show remains open until Saturday, April 2, when the 
awards will be distributed by Mr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P., 
LL.D. On Monday, Thursday and Saturday evenings (also 
Wednesday, March 23) lantern lectures are given in the lecture 
room, and the programme provided is an excellent one. 


No society could possibly desire 


vt 
+ 
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THE G.C.B. MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION. 
"Г seventeenth annual exhibition of the photographic sec- 
1 


tion of the G.E.R. Mechanics’ Institution, at Stratford, 
“., was opened on March 8, and again provided an excellent 
display of pictorial work with the camera in the large hall 
of the institute. Upwards of 400 exhibits were sent in, and 
the judge, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., had no light task in 
making his awards in eleven classes. Notable work by A. 
Woolford (hon. sec. of the section), Н. Restieaux, F. Collins, 
T. L. Warner, T. H. Howells, J. Mein, D. Lord, G. N. Collyns, 
and H. Moore received awards in a particularly strong members’ 
section, and work by B. A. Morgan, F. C. Boyes, F. W. Memory, 
F. A. Tinker, A. Woolford, A. J. Kirby, A. Nicholson, F. 
Collins, Graystone Bird, H. F. Joel, jun., and W. Angold re- 
ceived recognition in the open classes. The executive is to be 
congratulated on the success of the exhibition. 


--------4- 
THE SOUTH SUBURBAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY'S FIRST EXHIBITION OF 
MEMBERS’ WORK. 


PLEASANT surprise awaited the visitor to Plough Hall, 
Lewisham, last week, while the first exhibition of work 
by members of the South Suburban Photographic Society was 
open. This flourishing infant among Metropolitan photo- 
graphic societies fairly surpassed itself, and the walls of the 
well-lit little hall indicated in no uncertain manner that much 
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A View of part o! the Kxhtoition 07 the South Suburban РА togrigkic 
Scc:ety, Plough Най, Lewisham Photo by М.С. Luce. 

J. W. Hodges, P. B. Dannatt, F. W. Rogers, A. E. Bache, F. 
N. Palmer, G. H. Davies, C. Stuart and H. J. Blane was worthy 
of note, and indicated that these workers were on sound lines. 
Special praise is due to Mr. A. E. Bache, for his work in 
arranging the exhibition, and to Mr. J. Nixon, the hon. sec., for 
his organisation. For a first attempt the exhibition was a 
signal success, and must be reckoned with in future. 


Owing to the increased membership a change in headquarters 
for the Balham Camera Club has become imperative. The club 
now meet at 1, Balham Grove, every Wednesday, at 8.30 p.m. 
J. S. Child is the hon. secretary. 

“Тһе Red Lamp,” a brightly written little monthly booklet, 
has just been issued by the well-known firm of Mawson and 
Swan, 15, Mosley Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. <A copy will 
be sent free on application. It is well worth getting. 

The Christmas number of the Australian Photographic Journal 
has just come to hand. It is an excellently produced issue, 
printed on art paper throughout in colours, and full of good 
things. An interesting illustrated review of the firm of Har- 
ringtons, Ltd., proprietors of the paper, is a special feature. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society’s seventh annual exhibi- 
tion will be held from April 5 to о, at the Montgomery Hall, 
Surrey Street, Shefheld. Entry forms should be obtained with- 
out delay from the hon. secs. 14, Parade Chambers, Sheffield. 
Entries will be forwarded free of charge from the Nottingham 
exhibition. 

“ Photographic Materials and How to Use Them ” is the title 
of a well illustrated and closely printed booklet issued free 
by Rajar, Ltd., of Mobberley, Cheshire. Everything for the 
amateur is listed, and instructions for use included. Readers 
should send for this new publication at once. А postcard men- 
tioning THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NEws will bring a copy by return. 

Stereoscopic photography has been so much overlooked by 
exhibition committees during recent years that the Staines and 
District Photographic Society may almost be said to have 
broken new ground in including a stereoscopic class in their 
exhibition this month. Although only added as an afterthought, 
and not at all widely announced, a large number of entries were 
received, and the “ stereoscopic аппехе” proved so attractive 
a feature of the exhibition that the committee soon found it 
desirable to impose a small extra charge for admission. 
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Eastern Counties 


I hope and trust that by now Mr. Edward 
Federation. 


Peake, of Norwich, has received sufficient 
responses from the East Anglian societies to 
ensure the carrying out of his project of a Photographic Federa- 
tion for that district ; on the other hand, I hope he will not be 
discouraged if the response is not quite to his expectation. None 
of the societies below the Midlands have experienced in the 
slightest degree what the benefits of federation are, and with- 
out this knowledge one can understand to some extent their 
apparent diffidence. I have previously pointed out it just re- 
quires one or two strong men to take the matter in hand and 
say, ‘‘ We are going to have a Federation here," and the others 
will roll in. If only three societies said '' Yes," I should go 
forward, because I can foresee (he result—success. 


What Federation 


As an example of what organisation can 
Can Do. 


do, if carried out on Federation lines, I refer 
my East Anglian readers to the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Photographic Union, which, in a few years, has 
grown to a mighty combination of powerful influence, under 
the able generalship of Mr. W. Tansley, the first and ‘present 
honorary secretary. At present the Federation consists of fifty 
societies, who contribute to the lecture syllabus of the Union 
no less than eighty-six lecturers, with lectures and demonstra- 
tions on every possible phase of photography, to the number of 
at least 191. 


The Non- Can any non-federated official, or member 
Federation Phase. of committees of non-federated societies, fully 
realise what this great privilege really 
means? Sit down with me and just imagine we are called to a 
committee meeting to arrange the next winter’s syllabus of lec- 
tures and demonstrations, and we are wondering who can be 
prevailed upon to give something fresh. For we have had 
Mr. A., Mr. B., and Mr. С. every year for the past three or four, 
and read papers are getting a little bit stale. In fact, no matter 
how good these gentlemen may be, you somehow long for a 
change, and, on the other hand, there is more interest if the 
lecture is personally given, and not read in a monotone by some 
other person, probably not a bit interested in the subject. 


The Scene is 
Changed. 


The scene is changed: your society is now in a 
‘federation like the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union, and the secretary of your society comes to 
the committee meeting with a beaming countenance and the 
Federation Year Book. From the syllabus of lectures he reads a 


pape of subjects, and you have the choice of any one of the 


lecturers and their 191 lectures and demonstrations, all fer- 
sonally delivered, not stale papers read by the secretary. All 
this, and more, is possible by federation, for remember, every 
lecture is voluntarily given, just for bare out-of-pocket expenses, 
such as rail and cab outlay. The maximum subscription of 
any Federation is only twenty shillings, levied on a member- 
ship basis. 


Keep the Area of Of course, it may be said that a new 
Federations Small. Federation in the more sparsely populated 
districts could not hope to attain the magni- 
tude of the L. and C., nor, in my opinion, is it quite desirable 
it should, for possibly the L. and C. may one of these days find 
it advisable to bring in a redistribution bill. Keeping the 
Federations geographically small, to enable the lecturers to get 
home with some degree of ease after the lecture, and the travel- 
ling expenses of delegates within reasonable limits, is the key- 
note of success in Federations. What East Anglia is doing, the 
societies on the South Coast could do equally well. Who is to 
take the lead—Southampton or Southsea? And what is London 
doing? Are they quite happy? 


Yorkshire Dele- By the date these notes appear, the Yorkshire 
gates’ Meeting. Photographic Union will have held their dele- 

gates’ meeting at Bradford, and elected the 
officers for the year 1010-11. — Anticipations are normal, and 
although the elections are by ballot, one may easily forecast no 
change, other than the presidency, and for that most honour- 
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able post, I join issue with “ Touchstone ” in forecasting Mr. 
Alex Keighley. The other business is to complete final arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting, and to receive a report on a pro- 
posed exhibition. Some account of these matters will appear 
next week. 


A Club House for The Rodley, Farsley, Calverley, and Bram- 
Rodley and District. ley Photographic Society—which I banter- 
ingly described as a society on tour, for it 
meets in turn at each township—appears to be settling down, 
and, I hear, has secured permanent rooms of its own in 
Town Street, Rodley, of which a well-furnished dark-room with 
enlarging apparatus is but a part of the equipment. A formal 
opening ceremony has taken place, at which the members made 
merry. The society deserves every encouragement for this pro- 
gressive step, and any unattached photographer in these districts 
would be well advised if he at once communicates with Mr. 
Crossley, the honorary secretary, and joins the society. 


Hull Photographic 
Society. 


Л 


Architectural subjects have a tendency to 
become dry and matter of fact, unless the 
lecturer has the natural gift of presenting 
facts, figures, and details in an interesting manner. Mr. A. E. 
Matthews, the assistant honorary secretary of the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society, possesses this unique trait, and I am told his 
lecture to that Society on “ Lincoln Cathedral" was a brilliant 
effort. The slides were excellent in quality and particularly 
interesting, and the discourse at times almost verging upon the 
humorous, which is quite natural with Mr. Matthews, who can 
see humour in stones. 


English Gothic English Gothic architecture was capably illus- 
Architecture. trated to the Wandsworth Photographic Society 
by Мг. E. С. Collins, A.R.LB.A., with lantern 
slides made from his own drawings, supplemented by a number 
of excellent photographs. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the lecture was an exposition of how each period—Norman to 
the Perpendicular style—may be recognised in the doors, 
porches, exteriors, and interiors. 


Autochrome Photo- Dr. Hy. George Drake - Brockman, 
graphy at Leeds. F.R.P.S., а vice-president of the Leeds 
Camera Club, gave the members of that 
society an excellent lecture on “ Autochromes”’ recently. 
Briefly describing the principles of the autochrome plate, he 
left the beaten track of the text-book and gave the members 
“ Drake-Brockman’”’ experience іп the personal working of the 
process. The subject is one that would fill this page, but as 
that is impossible, I will simply refer to a complaint—a justi- 
fiable complaint—Dr. Drake-Brockman makes against photo- 
graphic societies in general and exhibition managers in par- 
ticular. The process, at present, says Dr. Drake-Brockman, is 
not a pictorial one; it cannot be, for the main quality of pic- 
torialism is absent, i.e., atmosphere. Its scientific and record- 
ing value is, however, an assured fact, and Dr. Drake-Brock- 
man cannot understand why photographic societies and their 
exhibition management give such small encouragement to 
scientific subjects. The autochrome process lends itself to 
recording surgical and medical subjects, as no other process 
has hitherto done, except, perhaps, the X-ray discovery. Dresden 
and other Continental exhibitions appeal with open arms to Dr. 
Drake-Brockman and other like scientific workers for their 
results, but British photographic societies throw cold water if 
approached. There is no room, says Dr. Drake-Brockman, in 
British photographic societies for purely scientific exhibits. The 
pictorial flower-worker objects to his flower studies being con- 
taminated with autochromes of skin diseases. 


Manchester The Manchester Amateur Photographic hai 

Amateur. recently an interesting demonstration from Mr. R. 

H. Bevan, on phosphate paper and plates. The 

paper is similar in appearance to P.O.P., but is printed and 

developed in gaslight, and by varying the exposure a wide range 
of colours is obtainable. 
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Lantern Slide Mr. C. E. Peel, the hon. sec. of Preston (Lime 
Making Street) Camera Club recently gave the members 
at Preston. the benefit of his experience in the making of 

lantern slides. By duplicating the same sub- 
ject on different plates he was enabled to show them which 
make of plate came out best under certain defined conditions. 
Paget Phosphate gave him a great range of colour from purple 
to deep brown and red, Kristal plates gave brilliant crisp results, 
and Mawson plates a fine series of black and white results by 
reduction. 


_ Worthing The fifth annual exhibition of Worthing Camera 
Camera Club Club has recorded another success, and, in the 
Exhibition. opinion of the judge, Mr. A. H. Blake, the exhibition 
‘was remarkable for its quality. The premier award 

(a gold plaque) in the open classes was secured by Mr. John 
` Moffat, and the silver plaque went to Mr. С. L. A. Blair. 
Among the club classes the strongest was that for landscape, 
river, and marine scenery, and contained some excellent pic- 
tures. The Worthing Society is particularly strong in landscape 
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work, and the specimens were varied in subject and reached a 
high level in point of quality. The hon. secretary of the club 
(Mr. Edmund F. H. Crouch) repeated his success of last year, 
and won the Spencer challenge cup, as well as a silver plaque. 
Mr. Crouch also gained another silver plaque. Mr. Richard 
Long, with a pleasant landscape, and Miss Christine William- 
son, with an evening scene in Shoreham Harbour, were also 
awarded silver plaques. 


To Encourage To encourage colour photography in 
Colour Photography. leeds Dr. Drake-Brockman has presented 
to the Leeds Camera Club a silver cup, to 

be the club's absolute property for all time, but held annually 
by some member who shall turn out the best print or trans- 
parency by some recognised process of colour photography. 
The winner's name to be engraved on the base of the plinth. 
The pattern is that of the Corinthian tassa, or wine-cup, en- 
graved with the Leeds coat-of-arms. Outside colour workers 
who want to win this cup should at once join the Leeds 


Camera Club. 
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“THE A. P. and P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers oí this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe А. P. AND Р 


N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, айхей to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded S. W. Cunliffe, Burnley; Hy. and C. Warner, W. Kensington Park; 


Shore, 42, Great Tower Street, Е.С. Title of print, “А Por- 
trait.") Technical data: Plate, Marion's Portrait; lens, R.R. 
telephoto combination; exposure, 20 seconds; time of day, 
12.30 p.m., February; developer, Azol; printing process, Paget 
C.C. s.-t. paper. 

The Second Prize to Hy. Marle, Stapleton, Bristol. (Title of 
print, “Тһе Dyke Cottage.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
N.F. x 12 screen; lens, Ensign back combination; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 5 seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., May; developer, 
dilute m.-q.; printing process, oil. 

The Extra Prize to Walter Kirkman, 2, Rowsley Grove, 
Reddish, Stockport. (Title of print, “Тһе Path Through the 
Wood.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. backed; lens, 
single achromatic; stop, F/16; exposure, 2 seconds; time of 
day, 11.30 a.m., October ; developer, metol-hydroquinone ; print- 
ing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to Jas. Hamilton, Ingle Knowe, Jed- 
burgh Avenue, Rutherglen, М.В. (Title of print, “Miss 
Dignity.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Aldis; 
stop, F/6; exposure, 1 second; time of day, 12 noon, April; 
developer, KRodinal; printing process, enlarged оп velvet 
bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 

W. H. Warburton, Stoke-on-Trent; Miss E. D. Gibson, 
Chislehurst; J. E. Clay, Scarborough; G. G. Blackburn, Dews- 
bury; Ernest Standish, Leeds; Dennis W. Moss, Manchester ; 
W. J. Hart, Shettleston; T. B. Bullock, Colne; Frank W. 
Gardner, Harrow; H. Erdbeer, Stockwell; Miss May Barker, 
Cambridge; W. H. Cook, Wolverhampton; A. D. B. Parsons, 
Bristol; J. H. Williams, Kettering. 


Class I. 

A. А. Major, Birmingham ; Wm. Findlay, Aberdeen; Guido 
Rusta, Bologna; E. S. Maples, Mirfield (2); Chas. H. G. 
Mottram, Cheltenham; F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; Edward J. 
Bowerbank, Bristol; Chas. Wills, Streatham Common ; Miss 
Garnett, Lancaster; Mrs. Robinson, Birmingham; Wm. 
Baldwin, Blackburn; Alfred Roffey, Birmingham; R. F. 
Thomson, London, S.W.; Mrs. F. J. Clarke, Guernsey ; Miss 
Pennethorne, Lindfield; E. A. Whelan, Rathkeale; С. J. 
Sparkes-Madge, Chelmsford (2); F. С. Mudge, Acton Hill, W.; 
Arthur Oates, Whitehaven; E. F. Ledger, Woolwich; John К. 


G. W. Cuthbertson, Darlington ; Dennis W. Moss, Manchester ; 
Wills L. Oxley, Sheffield; Martin К. Tozer, Bristol; F. J. 
Pippard, Yeovil; Fredk. Pidgeon, Stockport. 


Class II. 


R. L. Hansell, Sutton; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland (2. ; 
E. О. Chapman, Sandbach; A. E. Law, Birmingham; E. J. 
Brooking, Wisbech; T. R. Wingfield, Bolton; Miss M. Wight, 
Kidderminster; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; A. W. Grant, London, 
N.W.; Lin Swee Poh, Penang (2); Hy. Warner, West Kensing- 
ton Park, W.; Ewart Wardrop, Hitchin; A. J. Hill, Rochester ; 
L. C. Stuart, Harlow; B. L. Critchley, Bristol; J. H. Welling- 
ton, Manchester; G. Worthington, Gloucester; H. L. Maude, 
Eltham ; S. Goldthorpe, Hertford; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen. 


Class 111. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss A. Prince, Toll Gate, 
Greatham, East Liss, Hants. (Title of print: “А Tiresome 
Interruption.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, 
R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 7 seconds; time of day, її a.m., 
February; developer, Rytol; printing process, matt P.O.P. 


Beginners' Class. 

Hugh Thomson, Cleland, N.B.; Chas. M. Ansell, Grays; 
Miss Hilda V. Cork, Ashford, Middlesex; Franklin Wrathmell, 
Mirfield; К.К. Brown, Kennington, S.E.; M. E. Vance, New 
Brighton; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; Arthur W. Millar, Brad- 
ford; К. Walton, Middlesbrough ; Geo. M. Cox, Luton; W. B. 
Redmayne, Carlisle; Miss Nora B. Wild, Sevenoaks; F. W. 
Sellens, Wellington, N.Z. (2); К. C. Cottrell, Cobridge; Н. 
Southwick, Gravelly Hill; Jackson Clarke, Nelson; Mrs. E. A. 
Keeton, Eastbourne; Frank S. Russell, Norbury; Miss Н. M. 
Hardy, West Malling; Walter A. Attridge, Dublin; E. J. 
Bowerbank, Bristol; E. J. Sellers, Kettering; Paul Edmonds, 
London, W.; A. О. Wells, Hampstead, N.W.; F. C. Hamlyn, 
Kingsbridge, S. Devon; Fred W. Fuller, Kilburn; L. Parsons, 
Cricklewood ; Henry Beasant, Manor Park, E.; Cecil G. Wood- 
land, Eastbourne; A. W. Grinstead, Eastbourne; Henry Ellis, 
Denbigh; E. Kent, Balham, S.W. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of 


are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 


queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be ai companied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed t i 
Tug AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, WC pos 


marked “Query” or " Criticism " on the outside. 


Reducing. 
At ыы distance must I place а Klito camera 
reauce a 
quarter-plate, 41 by Ry n^ n perti 
C. R. D. (Folkestone). 
As the proportions of the postcard are 
not the same as that of the quarter-plate, 
you cannot make one fit the other 
exactly. To reply to your question re- 
quires а knowledge of the focal length 
of the lens, and this you omit to mention. 
To reduce the 54 size to 41, the lens will 
have to be jf times (or, say, 2% times) 
its focal length from the postcard. 


Lens Aperture. 

What does the phrase '' aperture of the lens” 

mean? Is it the diameter of the glass? 

A. H. B. (Kingston). 

It is used to denote not the actual but 
the relative size (diameter) of the stop 
compared with the focal length of the 
lens. Thus a one-inch diameter stop with 
a lens of six inches focal length is called 
Ғ/6--і.е., one-sixth of focal length. The 
same (one inch diameter) stop, with a 
fccal length of eight inches, is Fl. Thus 
you see that the same (one inch) stop has 
a larger aperture with the former than the 
latter lens. 


Hyperfocal. 
Can you please explain what this term 
means? Is the lens at open aperture and 
infinity mark at its hyperfocal length? Does 
the term bear relation between the lens and 
plate? etc. J. E. Н. (Beckenham). 
Set up your camera opposite an open 
landscape or view of any kind where you 
have objects at various distances. With 
the largest stop (“open aperture?) focus 
some near object, say three or four yards 
away, and observe the distant parts of the 
picture are somewhat out of focus. Then 
very gradually approach the lens to the 
ground glass until the distant part is just 
sharp enough to be clearly discriminated. 
Now observe that all objects beyond a 
certain distance—which perhaps may be 
20 yards away—are practically in focus. 
This does not mean that all parts are 
equally sharply defined, but that all be- 
yond this distance are sharp enough for 
ordinary photographic purposes. We may 
now say that the hyperfocal distance of 
a lens is double that beyond which all 
objects are in practical sharp focus. 
at this particular distance 1з varies 
with the focal length of the lens. The 
following examples will give you some 
idea of the hyperfocal distances, in 
brackets, corresponding to different stops. 


Focal length of lens, 5 inches: Е/5.6 (36 
ft.), F/8 (26 ft.), F/11 (20 ft.), etc. Focal 
length of lens, 6 inches: F/5.6 (54 ft.), F/8 
(38 ft.), F/11 (27 ft.), etc. When the lens 
is sharply focussed upon a distant object 
with a large stop, the distance between 
the ground glass and a certain part of the 
lens (roughly its centre) is the “ equiva- 
lent focal length of the lens," commonly 
called the ** focus" of the lens. 


Magic Lantern as Enlarger. 

How can I use a magic lantern as enlarger? 

H. C. B. (Manchester). 

A negative is put in the place usually 
occupied by the lantern slide. The image 
is thrown upon a drawing board (covered 
with white paper and fixed in a vertical 
plane) and sharply focussed. The lens 
is capped with а red glass cap so that 
the position of the image can be seen. 
All actinic light is excluded from the 
room, and also no light except that pass- 
ing through the red glass cap is allowed 
to pass out of the lantern. А piece of 
bromide paper is pinned up on the easel. 
The red cap is removed and а 
svitable exposure made, the red cap 
replaced, and the bromide paper de- 
veloped just in the same way that a 
bromide contact print is dealt with. АП 
this presupposes that a properly corrected 
(photographic) lens is used. The cheap 
form of lantern lens is not suitable. 


Chemicals. 

Can you please say what proportions of 

anhydrous salts are equivalent to crystal form 

of soda carbonate, potass. carbonate, and 

metabisulphite and soda sulphite? 

S. L. (Coventry). 

138 parts dry potass. carb. equal 192 
parts crystal form. 

106 parts dry soda carb. equal 286 
parts crystal form. 

126 parts dry soda sulphite equal 252 
parts crystal form. 

Potass. metabisulphite is not a hydrated 


crystal. 


Platinum Paper. 
I have some Platona which has been in the 
house over twelve months. It has been 
opened and placed in a calcium tube. It 
gives muddy prints. Is there any wa of 
renovating it? etc. . G. (Bournemouth). 
Many suggestions have been made with 
this end in view, but it is very doubtful 
if anything can be done when the paper 
has “ staled ” кы damp. You might 
try the addition o 3 gr. of potassium 
nitrite (not nitrate) per ounce of normal 
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developer, or try the following bath after 
the usual acid clearing bath, viz.: Water 
20 Oz., sodium hypochlorite 1 oz., hydro- 
chloric acid just enough to evolve a faint 
smell of chlorine. 


Lens. 
What is the best lens of moderate price for 
all-round work (landscape, architecture, 


copying, etc.)? At present I have only a 

single half-plate lens. Can you recommend a 

book on lenses? E. 5. (Southampton). 

The most generally useful (moderate 
price) form is the rapid symmetrical 
(sometimes called rapid rectilinear) ог 
portable symmetrical. If the length of 
your camera bellows permits, you can use 
the front or back half as a single long- 
focus lens, so that you have a choice 
of two foci. A second-hand lens of this 
kind (of, say, 7 to 8 in. focal length, suitable 
for half-plate) by good maker may often 
be picked up for about 20s. Books : 
« First Book of the Lens” (price 2s. 6d.), 
“ Photographic Lenses” (Beck,  rs.), 
“Lens Facts and Helps” (Photo-Minia- 
ture Series, 6d.) 


Fixed Focus. 
Could you tell me if all photo lenses have 
a fixed focus? I рахе. been told so. 


C. (Handsworth). 

Yes, every photographic lens has what 
is called its “ hyperfocal" distance. This 
means that if we focus sharply on an ob- 
ject at a certain distance, then all objects 
beyond half this distance are practically 
sharp. Thus with a 5 1n. lens focussed 
sharply (with rm on an object about 
24 ft. away, all objects beyond half 
this (12 ft.) are in focus, but with а 10 1n. 
lens and F/8 we should have to set the 
focus for an object at about roo ft., зо 
that our range would be only beyond 
so ft., as compared with 12 ft. with the 
former lens. Thus you will see why lenses 
of short focal length are preferred for 
hand cameras, as a rule. 


Exposure. | 
I have a Ross Homocentric $ in. lens. When 
I use the back combination only with in- 
fnity catch, what difference will this make 
in the value of чор age exposure 


C. (Northwood). 

Measure the distance between the half 
lens and ground glass when the front 18 
at the infinity catch. Then the exposures 
with the same stop will be in the pro- 
portion of the square of this distance 
to square of 5, i.e., 25. For instance, sup- 
pose with the half lens the distance 1s 
то in., then the exposures are аз IO times 
то (100) to 5 times s (25), or the half lens 
requires four times the exposure ofthe com- 
plete lens with the same stop. If the 
half lens distance were only 8 in., the pro- 
portion would be 64 to 25, OF about 21 
to I. 


Bloching Out Background. 
Can you explain how a background 15 
blocked ош, e.g., a head and shoulders 
negative, so that a lantern slide shows all 
clear glass, except the figure? 
т. F. В. (Mardy). 
With a fine-pointed water-colour brush 
and any opaque pigment, such as vermil- 
lion, trace the outline of the head and 
shoulders on the film of the negative, 
leaving untouched the part to be printed, 
and so get an opaque line about 146 in. 
wide all round the figure. Then out of 
any opaque paper, e.g. black needle 
paper, cut a mask to cover all parts to 
be shown clear glass, and just overlap 
the painted line. The head and shoulders 
part, now alone, being partlv transparent, 
will only print on the slide, and the 
blocked out part come as clear glass. 
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An Olfactory Demon- 
stration. 

They tell us that we re- 
member things longer by 
their characteristic smells 
than by anything else. If 
that is the case, I shall re- 
tain a vivid recollection of 
Mr. Thomas Bolas’s demonstration at the Royal Photographic 
Society until my dying day. Mr. Bolas is the happiest of 
men. Suggesting a reincarnation of Daguerre, as he stands 
behind a table cumbered with chemicals and old-fashioned 
apparatus, he sees no end of a joke in the way that iodine 
dissolves in collodion, while ammonia finishes the trick. 
When you get to know them, these chemicals evince a 
strong, if somewhat erratic, sense of humour. The iodised 
plate in ammonia was the chef-d’euvre of the evening. It 
was a treat that no self-respecting member of the audience 
ought to miss. “Do you think you can all see this 
great joke of a reaction that is taking place between the 
iodine and the ammonia?" asked Mr. Bolas anxiously. 
“Тһе iodine—the droll thing—is reacting splendidly. Let 
me bring it round." “No, no, Mr. Bolas!" shouted one 
or two members in dismay, “че can see it better from a 
distance." But Mr. Bolas was not to be gainsaid. He insisted 
on bringing the concoction nearer, and refused to be satisfied 
until every nose in the audience had endured its martyrdom. 


“Тһе Amateur Photographer.’’ 

It seems that we are all wrong together. We аге not photo. 
graphers at all. The word hotography is a horrid mistake. 
We are scotographers, and that's all about it. We have been 
passing under an assumed name. Mr. Bolas, in his lecture at 
the ' Royal," told us that the darkening of a sensitive surface 
by light, which takes place every time we make an exposure, 
is really scotography—' the writing of darkness." It is а 
staggering revelation. But perhaps, after all, the distinction 
is rather like that with which a famous High Church clergy- 
man tormented his objectors. They stated that he had placed 
the symbol of the cross on his pulpit. But when accused of 
this ecclesiastical crime he strenuously denied it. He—placed 
a cross on the pulpit! Never! Why, he had done the exact 
opposite. Instead of placing a cross on the pulpit, he had 
taken a cross away from the pulpit, and what the people 
really saw was the mark that was left when the cross was 
carved out!" The Editor has no present intention of chang- 
ing the title of this journal to * The Amateur Scotographer and 
Scotographic News." 


With Condiments. 

It is not lack of tact, it is rather a friendly concern for 
our digestive apparatus, which causes the photographic con- 
tributor to a Lancashire daily to say that 7/ford Scraps con- 
tains an article on “ Hyptona," which should be inwardly 
digested. I am told that. the blue toning which follows such a 
course of procedure is very effective. 


The Crystal Gazers. 

Forty or more good souls ranged themselves around the 
hospitable board of the “L. and P." while Mr. Aldis turned 
the modern lens factory inside out for their benefit. And when 
he sat down, having bid them look into the depths of the lens 
he had polished with pitch and elbow-grease, there seemed very 
little left to ask or add. But simultaneously a shadow settled 
upon the company. Sage Haddon was visibly perturbed, and 
an unwonted crestfallenness had even seized the gentle Human. 
Finally, one of them put the question that was agitating the 
crystal. What would be the condition of these lenses in the 
year 2010? Could the glass be guaranteed against a century's 
wear and tear? Had I been Mr. Aldis, to have won an approv- 
ing rap upon the “ L. and P." table, I would cheerfully have 
consented to suffer any pains and penalties in the year 2oro if 
my lens would not come up as brisk and smiling then as on 
its natal day. But the diplomatic lens-maker said instead, that 
he hoped for each and all a new battery of lenses before the 
century was out. Those roystering spirits who wake the echoes 
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in deserted Chancery Lane each Thursday midnight may want 
but little here below, but they want that little long. 


Topsy- Turvy Pictures. 

It is an acknowledged fact among artists that the best way to 
test a composition and to correct a drawing is to view it re- 
versed, and most artists test their drawings by means of a 
mirror. The eye, pure and simple, is a treacherous co 
and easily becomes blinded to its owner’s faults. Refresh it, 
however, with a new aspect by means of the reversed image, and 
mistakes of drawing and arrangement at once show themselves. 
A well-known painter and draughtsman who died a year or two 
back carried his tests to an excess. He found that not only his 
drawings, but nature itself, required a fresh point of view, and 
having selected surroundings which he thought sufficiently com- 
posed for a picture, he would turn his back on it, and, bending 
low, viewed it, upside down, through his legs. His easel com- 
panions were always reduced to mirth by the queerness of his 
attitude, and the effect on the yokels of the district may be 
imagined. A fellow artist used to relate with great gusto how a 
countryman leading a cow suddenly turned a corner in a lane 
and came plump upon a half-length figure whose red, blood 
congested face peered piquantly through a pair of knicker- 
bockered legs. The cow promptly bolted, and the countryman, 
as white as a sheet, did likewise. 


Twinkles. 

“A photographer of stars" is the heading for an interview 
which is reported in a contemporary. The photographer in 
question says that he can hardly think of a star which has 
not sat to him—meaning, of course, not the stars that are “ up 
above the world so high," but those that are very much in 
the world and of it. I cannot quite understand, however, why 
the writer should go оп to say, “ Beyond the amusement world 

. the Premier, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Charles Beresford, 
and other celebrities have posed for him." Why beyond the 
amusement world? Surely these personalities are in the very 
laughing heart of it? But this is nothing to the grave indis- 
cretion of which the same writer is guilty. It appears that the 
enterprising photographer has just opened a West End branch 
of his City business for the special benefit of his lady clients, 
who in his new establishment will have a staff of maids at 
their disposal. But what does this journalist say about it? 
Why, he says that although these ladies might have come to 
his City studio, the photographer “thought it better that 
Mohammed should go to the mountain." The mountain! 
Really, some people have no tact at all. 


Choice of Trifles. 

A young lady visited the exhibition of pocket cameras at 
THE A. P. AND P. N. Little Gallery last week, and after her 
departure the following verses were picked up, being intended, 
presumably, for one of the midgets on view :— 


You dainty little piece... 
And uncle says his niece 
Must have you, or a Pomeranian. It’s 
Extremely hard to choose ; 
You'd take such lovely views— 
But then, there's Spitz. 


It must be Spitz, I think. 
He can—what you can't—wink. 
He'll have a choice of beds, all satin-lined. 
While as for you, my dear, 
1 couldn't anywhere 
А pocket find. 


Terms of байганин. for “The Amateur үтен 
апа Photographic News,” sent post free on date of 


publication. 
United рш) . Six months, 5s. 5d. Twelve months, ros. rod. 
Canada _ íi " s. 6d. is МА 135. 
Other Countries .. ,, T i 6d. Ф v 155, 


Cheques to be made payable іо HAZELL, Watson & Viney, LD., 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE SOWER. By A. W. Н 
From the Scottish Salon. 
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In the present issue а new series of articles starts, 
which will, we think, prove of considerable interest, not 
only to those readers concerned in 

WORKERS WE MAY the future of pictorial photography, 
HEAR ABOUT. but to the photographic world 
generally. One is always glad to 

know of the progress of coming men, and to be made 
aware of the fact that in photography there are a num- 
ber of enthusiastic amateurs who will undoubtedly in- 
clude the leading workers of to-morrow. It is a sub- 
ject of very considerable human interest. The object of 
the new series, therefore, is to bring to the notice of our 
readers the work and ideals of many of the younger 
enthusiasts in modern pictorial photography, workers 
we may hear about—-workers who, perhaps, but for 
occasional encouragement, might not fully recognise 
their own success. We hope to not only encourage the 
workers themselves on their forward course, but to 
demonstrate to others who have raised the cry of 
‘* stagnation "' that '' there is as good fish in the sea as 


ever came out of it.’’ 
ее @ 


Readers who have not already visited the exhibition 
of small pocket-hand-cameras at Тне A. Р. Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C., should hasten to do so, 
as the show definitely closes on March 31. The exhibi- 
tion has, been a great success and highly appreciated by 
the great number of readers of THE A. P. AND Р.М. who 
have visited it. Some further notices of the cameras 
appear on pages 330-1 this week. An interesting exhibi- 
tion of pictorial work by Hungarian amateur photo- 
graphers will be opened at THE A. P. Little Gallery early 
in April. 

в e ё 

Л certain amount of misconception appears to exist 

in the minds of many regarding the relative positions of 
the Affiliation of Photographic Socie- 

А 1088 TO THE ties and the Royal Photographic 
AFFILIATION. Society, and reference in some quarters 
to the Affiliation ‘‘ kicking over the 

traces ” displays not only an ignorance of the true con- 
dition of things, but indicates a certain amount of pre- 
judiced inspiration. At no time has the Affiliation, so 
far as we are aware, ever desired to be other than on 
the best of terms with the R. P. S., to whom it owes 
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much; but, at the same time, the R. P. S. should also 
not overlook the fact that the Affiliation is of the greatest 
importance and utility to its well-being in fulfilling the 
function of ‘‘ incubator ’’ for future members of the 
Royal. Scores of members of the R. P. S. have had 
their attention first drawn to the parent society through 
being members of affiliated societies. To lessen the 
utility and energies of the Affiliation, or curtail its inde- 
pendent executive powers in any way, would be to ‘‘ cut 
off one’s nose to spite one’s face,” on the part of the 
powers at Russell Square. We see no reason, how- 
ever, why both the Royal and the Affiliation should not 
pursue the even tenor of their wavs in the future as in 
the past, but we cannot but join in the regret expressed 
by affiliated societies, the delegates, and the executive, 
at the decision of the R. P. S. to abolish the office of 
acting-secretary of the Affiliation. Itis not so much the 
loss of the office, but because its abolition deprives the 
societies of the services of Mr. H. Philp, who has for 
the past couple of years filled the post with much credit 
to himself and benefit to the Affiliation. At the meeting 
of the secretaries of affiliated societies held on Friday 
of last week, it was agreed that a suitable acknowledg- 
ment should be made to Mr. Philp as an appreciation 
of his courtesy and keenness in his work, qualities that 
have a bearing on the progress of the Affiliation. 


ее & 


An interesting account of the Lumiére factory is 
given іп the new volume, “ Agenda Lumière,” just to 
hand, for the year ого. In it we 
are told that the factory was founded 
at Lyons in 1883, when it was con- 
ducted on a very modest scale and 
had scarcely a dozen workmen. Now there are over 
eight hundred men and women employed, without 
counting the chemists, engineers, and office staff. In 
the ‘‘ early days,’’ some fifty or sixty dozen plates were 
made each day, and now the daily output 15 about 
seventy thousand plates, or two and a half million 
dozens (of all sizes) per annum. The films now being 
made daily are eauivalent to over fifty thousand half- 
plates in area. Besides this, a large quantity of bromide 
and oprinting-out paper is, of course, made, to say 
nothing of the autochromes. Such an extraordinary 
development shows verv clearly the immense growth 
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of photographic work, and should have a stimulating 
effect on photographers generally at the beginning of 
a new season. Goog 


Often have we heard about the long ears of water 
companies—we merely refer to their capacitv for hear- 
ing at a distance—and have wondered how, 
IN DEEP without visiting the premises at all, they can 
WATERS. detect the wasteful trickle which makes tink- 
ling music the night through, so as to be down 
on the offender with pains and penalties. But in Edin- 
burgh thev are more canny still, and they know not onlv 
where there is an unusual flow of water, but also the 
purpose for which the water is being used. The conse- 
quence is that many amateur photographers in modern 
Athens are much perturbed. Тһе Water Trust held 
solemn session the other dav while their zealous surveyor 
reported that in an alleged house on an alleged street 
an alleged tap was being used—only occasionally, as it 
turned out—for alleged photographic purposes. It was 
suggested that here was the opportunitv to tap a new 
source of revenue, and the matter was to be considered 
further. We suppose that if an amateur makes huge 
demands upon the reservoir there is no reason why he 
should not come into line with his professional brethren, 
and with the aérated water manufacturer and the 
bowling-green proprietor and the fish-curer, and submit 
to a special levy. But it will be no easy matter to hold 
an inquisition before every tap in Edinburgh. Perhaps, 
though, thev will attach a water tariff to all cameras, and 
allow a special exemption for photographers who are 
prepared to swear that thev do not carry out their dark- 
room work at home. д е а 


In introducing to its readers the subject of making 
photographic prints on silk, a French contemporary says 
that suitable silk is obtainable in Paris 
PHOTOGRAPHS at the rate of about 3s. 6d. a yard for a 
ON SILK. width of 23 inches, but in this country 
the cost will be somewhat more. Much 
depends on the quality of the silk. It should be plain 
and not unduly lustrous, the most suitable being 
“balloon silk.” In a pint of water boil 12 grains of 
Iceland moss, and, after filtration of the liquid, add 
22 grains of sodium chloride (kitchen salt), and two 
ounces of glacial acetic acid. This being poured in a 
dish, a piece of the silk is delicately floated on the liquid 
and allowed to remain for about two minutes, after 
which the piece is pinned up to dry. When dry the 
fabric is floated on the sensitising solution for a like 
time, and it is again pinned up to dry, but this time ‘п 
the dark-room, the sensitising solution being com- 
pounded thus :—-Distilled water 10 ounces, silver nitrate 
I ounce, and citric acid 40 grains, but it must be care- 
fully filtered each time that it is used. The image ji» 
printed out, and allowance should be made for the slight 
diminution in intensitv which results from toning and 
fixing, these operations being conducted as in the case 
of an ordinary printing-out paper. The image on the 
silk possesses a surprising delicacy and beautv. 
e Oo Ф 
Ап American literary journal, desirous of doing a good 
turn to photographv in recognition of the great services 


it has rendered to the publishing business, 
ANCIENT AND has published the first photograph ever 


MODERN. taken in the States side bv side with one 
of the latest specimens of the camera's 
triumphs. The ancient is represented bv the photo- 


graph of a lady who, her face covered with a metallic 
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powder, sat on the top of a building in New York in the 
full glare of the summer sun for an exposure of six full 
minutes. But what of the modern? Why, after casting 
a roving glance over the various fields of photographic 
achievement, the magazine is unable to hit upon any 
more telling illustration of our present status than the 
photograph of a humming bird which, so the statistical 
fiend tells us, received ап exposure one hundred and 
forty and four thousand time; shorter than the one re- 
quired to make the early portrait. There is something 
impressive about this effort in arithmetic, and the figure 
seems to have a mvstic or prophetic significance, but 
why should a humming bird represent the summit of cur 
glory? Are there no breathless and dishevelled press 
photographers in the States who could show us out of 
their haul something that could tell the world what we 
have got to? е ge 


Many of us imagine record and survey photography 
to be a slow and deliberate business, lacking in the 
breathless excitement and nervous 
HUSTLING tension which accompany press work 
HOUSEBREAKERS. on the one hand, or pictorial work on 
the other. But in West London ге- 
cently the telephone and the taxicab had to be called into 
requisition for the taking of a record photograph. Ап 
old house was being pulled down in Kensington, and the 
housebreakers worked with such celerity that the photo- 
grapher had to be summoned with all speed, and even 
then the workmen had to be bribed to stay their hands 
while the exposure was being made. In America even 
this instance of destructiveventerprise would be deemed 
a painfully slow affair. An American (needless to sav) 
told us recently that in that country a gentleman on his 
wav to business in the morning тау see the foundations 
for a new street of houses being dug, and “ on coming 
home the same night not only will the houses be up 
and occupied, but the landlords will even be turning the 
tenants out into the streets for overdue rent." No 
wonder America is trying to improve upon the focal- 
plane shutter. 
----------<-БіІ2--------- 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION АТ SOCIETIES’ “ ОРЕХ” 
NIGHTS. 

Portraiture in character, whether individual or as groups 
forming scenes, or incidents іп scenes. 

The tendency of the present time towards pageants and the 
representation of historical events 15 rather favourable to this 
class of effort, or if not favourable, at апу rate stimulating. 

Difficult as simple or ordinary portraiture may be from the 
point of view of obtaining a natural effect, all the usual diff- 
culties will of necessity be much increased when the sitter 
is in character, to sav nothing of the complication and trouble 
introduced when the group or scene includes many persons. 

It тау be almost a truism that as a general thing actors make 
the best sitters for portraiture, but unfortunately for the amateur 
it must be a comparatively rare event for him to secure accom- 
plished actors or actresses for his scenes. In a local pageant, 
for example, Figgins, the retired grocer, by reason of his liberal 
subscription, or guarantee, may be considered to have the first 
claim to impersonate the character of William the Conqueror. 
and Madame Figgins, together with the little Figginses, will pro- 
bably form a leading portion of the Norman warrior’s court— 
conditions which may make the position of the photographer a 
trying one. 

The photographic worker will naturally have the best oppor- 
tunity when he works quite independently of pageants and the 
like, although he may take advantage of a pageant time, and 
pageant interest, to put forward his own conceptions. Thus, 
while Figgins is strutting around and exhibiting himself in the 
grossly anachronistic and crude rig-out which satisfies him, 
the photographic worker may find a more desirable model, and 
evolve a far better realisation of the character, and the produc- 
tion of this at the gathering of the local photographic society 
may be the precursor of much interesting work and discussion. 
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[The following interesting and topical notes, translated from a recent article in Za 
Photo, demonstrates in a practical manner the great latitude modern dry plates permit 
in the matter of over- or under-exposure. The results of M. Jacques' experiments will be found 
applicable to practically every modern dry plate of the speed mentioned, and should be very 
useful for all amateurs at this time of year.—ED.] 


\\ О obtain the maximum of effect on These experiments prove satisfactorily that a plate forty- 
\\ A ij a bromide plate, the exposure must eight times as much exposed as another can be made into a 
55% be calculated to furnish, after negative almost equally as good. It will be seen, 
і development, a negative of good grada- later on, that the amount of latitude is even greater than 

| tion combined with sufficient contrast, this. 


reproducing all the tone values and 
\ SS all the details of the subject. | 

| The different conditions under 
which piates are exposed, however, 
cause the majority of them to be either under- or over- 
exposed, and the experienced photographer merely has 
the advantage over the beginner that his exposures are 
less divergent from the exact. 

When using a plate of very high speed, it is neces- 
sary to use much discernment regarding development, 
an over-exposure readily causing a veiling over of the 
plate. But if one uses a plate of medium rapidity, any 
errors of exposures are far more easily compensated for 
in development. It will be found that the plate which 
allows of the widest amount of divergence from the 
normal exposure, and which is the easiest to manipu- 
late, is one about 200 to 250 Н. and D. in rapidity. 

To test the amount of latitude available, experiments 
were made with plates of this speed—Imperial Special 
Rapid— and the results show clearly the wonderfully 
wide limits within which it is possible to work modern 
rapid plates. 

Tests were made in one instance of a coloured adver- 
tisement, and six plates were exposed, as follows:— 


Plate No. т ............... exposure 1 minute 
So: 22. Dor i 4 minutes 
"C oem ү a : 
bol ve Илик eu ies » 16 » 
РРО 5 32 » 
yxo M. ЧО жегиле » 48 - 


The two-solution pyro-metol developer of the makers' 
formula was employed for development. This is as 
follows, and is a standard developer for nearly every 
modern plate : — 


A.—Pyrogallic acid ........................... 55 gr. 
Ме о КМК cb te indes m tud 45 gr. 
Potass metabisulphite .................. 120 gr. 
Potass bromide ............................ 20 gr. 
Water (bottled or distilled) to ......... 20 oz 

B.—Sodium carbonate (washing soda) ... 4 oz. 
Water (boiled or distilled) to ......... 20 OZ. 


The six plates were then developed, each one in a 
separate mixture of the Dyroxmetol. (A) and soda (B) 
solutions and то per cent. bromide solution. The | 
results were all sufficiently good to be “ useable,” the 
one which had eight minutes’ exposure being the best, 
the one with 48 minutes being flat, but the remaining 


six being almost indistinguishable one from the other. vec MEN SY Новалт E GALDWAY. 
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The developers used were as follows :-- 


Pl.te No. Solution А. Solution B. Drors of Bromide. 
l^ wines p OZ. dime 6:02. аса — 
2 1 7922 Set E OZ. 020 20 
pate ЛОД еба 4 drs. lues 25 
d unus hs EOL. ымы 4 drs.. зан, 30 
B. шй bO iiie 220% Lasse 40 
e ГО sies 24015; аласы 45 


Three-quarters of ап ounce of water were also added to all 
the solutions but the first. 

It is in the studio where the latitude of the plate is most 
wanted. In architectural and landscape work, copying and 
so forth, one can estimate exposure by means of a meter or 
exposure tables, but in the studio a quick exposure is wanted 
—perhaps on a dull day or at a late hour—to catch the 
expression, or because the “ sitter” cannot keep still for a 
long enough time to give the exposure one knows by instinct 
to be necessary. On windy days, too, even the landscape 
may require a shorter exposure than is really wanted, and, 
on the whole, especially during the winter months, it is 
under-exposure which occasions the most trouble. 

An experiment to indicate the latitude as regards under- 
exposure for landscape work with extra rapid plates was 
made by exposing plates as follows : — 


Plate No. 4 ... v Re RR 1 second. 

1 

„э وو‎ 2 “ее..ш-вев”...шеееееееееееое р] وو‎ 
3 

33 3 3 -әгегсесегегегагевеееевеевеоееегееее "B эз 
1 

39 وو‎ 4 ооезовьвее ев ве е ее ее э ө оо ө е а 56 وو‎ 
1 

КУК А а аа 106 5%‏ 5 وو 


The correct (calculated) exposure was one-twenty-fifth of a 
second, and plate No. 3 was developed for four minutes 
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with the normal solution. Plate No. 4 was developed with 
the normal solution merely diluted with an equal volume of 
water—to counteract hard contrasts through the under- 
exposure—and gave a good negative. Plate No. 5 was 
developed with 


A solution (pyro-metol) ........................ 2] parts 
B 501000 SS аа ed dd маска 3i ,و‎ 
br op E 5 js 


Development took six minutes, and the negative was per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

The negatives obtained with plates 4 and $ were, in fact, 
identical. The over-exposed plates were developed with less 
of the accelerator than normal and with the addition of 
bromide, and the results were all similar, despite the great 
over-exposure. Thus, with plates which were exposed for 
times varying 100 to 1, the five negatives were all comparable 
and all good. 

Exposures made in the studio under similar circumstances 
gave results equally satisfactory, all conciusive of the re- 
markable degree of latitude in extra-rapid plates, provided 
that development be properly controlled. 

One point worthy of note is that the addition of bromide to 
the developer does not produce a hard negative; it gives 
vigour, but it does not necessarily lead to harsh contrasts. 
The use of bromide is more advantageous than the increase 
of pyro-metol, especially as, by retarding the appearance of 
the image, one is given time to judge in what way the 
development of a badly exposed plate may best be controlled. 

A further note is that much under- or over-exposed plates, 
when developed in the manner above indicated, may look 
very peculiar as negatives; but when one comes to print 
them, it is found that they give quite good pictures. 


—— — — 
AN EXPERIMENT IN STEREOSCOPY. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHoTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


SIR,—]If stereoscopic photographs could be seen stereosco- 
pically without apparatus by all, or nearly all, people who have 
normal sight, they would obviously be of great value for illus- 
trating books, etc. I believe they can so be seen, provided the 
two stercograms are not more than about 2} inches centre to centre. 
It is very desirable to ascertain the facts, and I venture to ask 
your assistance and that of your readers. 

I shall be obliged, therefore, if you will print the enclosed 
stereoscopic postcard as I send it. The stereograms, about 2} 


inches centre to centre, and a black border all round each. If 
I am right, such postcards will become very popular. I ask any 


of your readers who will take the trouble to hold the print 
horizontally, at the distance he reads fairly small print, using, 
if he requires them, spectacles. Look straight forward, but 
easily, at some conspicuous object in each photograph—say the 
lily below the girl's hand. Suddenly, or gradually, the two lilies 
will approach each other till they melt into one, and the whole 
picture stands out in stereoscopic relief behind the black border. 
On either side are vaguely seen two other pictures. An optician 
tells me this is good training for the muscles of the eyes, and 
certainly it is an accomplishment well worth learning. 

When the reader has tried fairly I want him to write to the 
Editor replying to the 
following points. The 
statistics will be help- 
ful. 

(1) Could he previ- 
ously see stereoscopi- 
cally without apparatus? 

(2) After trying this, 
or some other stereo- 
grams, mounted not 
more than 24 inches 
centre to centre, can he 
see stereoscopically 
without apparatus? 

(3) How often did he 
try before succeeding, 
or giving the matter up 
(four or five minutes at 
one time is sufficient)? 

(4) Is his sight 
normal? 

Those who very easily 
see  stereograms 24 
inches centre to centre 
might try how much 
farther apart they can 
combine them. I don't 
recommend this, as 
anything like 3 inches 
is a great strain.— 
Yours faithfully, 

T. E. HEATH, F.R.A.S. 
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LASHLIGHT photography is chiefly looked upon 
as a means of obtaining results at night; but 
it is a pity that its truly remarkable possibili- 
ties are not more freely used in conjunction 
with daylight. Were it more widely known that it is 
not only possible but extremely easy to obtain, in any 
ordinary room, portraits or figure studies with natural 
surroundings, and without having to give prolonged 
exposures, a new field of work would be opened out for 
the amateur photographer. 

Think a moment what it means. You set your 
models in the soft light of some cosy corner; then wait 
your opportunity, secure in the certain knowledge that 
you have but to momentarily open the shutter on the 
lens and fire off a small charge of flash-powder to obtain 
a fully graded negative, with an exposure of something 
like 1-goth of a second. 

Or again, imagine your sitter in front of a window 
through which is seen the garden, sparkling with sun- 
light. Inside the room all is low 
shadow and diffused half-tones. 

Expose a plate—give it two or 
three seconds' exposure, say, at 
F/8—and what happens? Ап ип- 
pleasant black silhouette is obtained. 
But with the addition of flashlight 
a good result is possible in a frac- 
tion of a second. 

The illustration to this note may 
be taken as a fair example of com- 
bined day and flash light. 

It represents a first experiment, on 
a dul, grey day. The technical 
data were as follows :—Camera, 
whole-platé; lens, 11 in. focus; aper- 
ture, F/8; plate, Wratten and Wain- 
wright hacked panchromatic; ex- 
posure made by just opening a flap 
shutter on the lens and instantly 
firing a small charge of Agfa flash- 
powder, by means of the new im- 
proved Agfa flash-lamp, held in one 
hand, about 8 ft. from the sitter. 
The flash lasted but a fraction of a 
second, and was let off at the same 
instant the lens shutter was opened. 
The lens was not uncovered for more f 
than a second altogether. The whole thing was quite 
simple. With one hand the plate was exposed, while 
with the other hand the flash was fired. 

The modern lamps and flash-powders, which fire in- 
stantaneously, giving off no more than a thin veil of 
mist, in place of the dense volumes of pungent smoke 
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Daylight pus Flashlight. 


THE MOST SIMPLE WAY FOR INDOOR 
(PORTRAITURE. 


--- А Practical Article by W. THOMAS. —— 


A, P. and P. N.” 


WE 


which used to obtain when using plain magnesium 
powder, open out endless opportunity for pleasant and 
profitable pictorial work, which may be followed on 
dull days just as successfully as when bright sunlight 
is dancing i in at the windows. 

The new Agfa lamp to which I refer above is smali 
enough to slip into any pocket, even a vest pocket 
being large enough to hold it. It is simple in construc- 
tion, and does its work without playing pranks by miss- 
ing fire just at critical moments. 

There is no sticking lucifer matches into springs; по 
bothering with tiny bits of fusing wire; no soaking pads 
with spirit—nothing beyond winding up a small clock- 
work arrangement and pressing lightlv on a spring re- 
lease, to fire off a small flash which ignites the powder. 

The lamp is held in one hand, in any position most 
suitable to the subject; then, at a touch with the finger, 
a brilliant flame of light flashes out, and a fully exposed 
picture has been secured. 


Special to the ' 


Portrait taken in Daylight plus Flashlight. 
It is really wonderful, and none the less so because it 


is so simple. The lamp costs but 4s. od. | 

This form of indoor portraiture is well within the 
capabilities of every user of the camera, and should bc 
productive of much pictorial work in future that would 
not have been attempted in the past. 
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HAVE often wondered if the putting of a sky into 
a picture has worried other people quite as much as 

it has worried me. 
I have tried to find some infallible rule by which it 
would always come right, and never quite hit it off. 
АП my best combination prints have been what are 
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Fig. 1: 


vulgarly called ''flukes," produced by printing twu 
rather over-exposed negatives together. 

Let me explain myself. 

I travel once a year and I take a small quarter-plate 
camera. It has occurred to me to wonder if a larger 
one would serve me better, but there are two very good 
reasons why it would not. The first is its greater size, 
which makes it tiresome to carrv; and the other its 
greater weight. These I have reduced to a minimum. 
The camera is a Lancaster ‘‘ Champion,’’ a thing not 
much bigger than a praver-book, and its plate carriers 


A METHOD OF COMBINING 
NEGATIVES. 


+ ++ Ву Mrs. CHARLES MAUDE. $$ 4 
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are made of specially prepared cardboard, fitting into a 
“ Eureka "' slide, which has a focussing screen. I use 
Kodoid films. 

So far this is all very satisfactory. There was a 
time when I took glass negatives, and broke one port- 
manteau after another with the weight of them. But to 
return to skies. 

I was taught by a well-known worker, when enlarg- 
ing. first to mask out the place where the sky was to be, 
while I printed the earth in, and then to mask the eartn 
out and the sky in. But this was seldom quite a suc- 
cess. To begin with, I generally wasted a packet of 
paper before I found out the correct exposure to give 
to both so that they might produce a properly balanced 
picture. 

The sky would come out like a thunderstorm, and 
the landscape very soft and grey, or perhaps would not 
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come out at all, leaving a very 
black foreground; or a tiresome 
filmy line would come just 
where it ought not, between 
earth and heaven; or sometimes 
—and this was really worst of all 
—a factory chimney, which had 
hidden itself on the sky negative, 
would come out sitting on a sea 
wave or in the middle of the 
Lake of Geneva! АП these 
things were—nobody knows how 
—aggravating. 

My adviser next said, “ Why 
not aim at getting your skies 
on your landscape negative? ’’ 
This sounded very fine; but I felt 
I might as well aim at the moon! 
I found it answer with a very 
quick exposure sometimes—in 
Italy; never in England. 

So in despair I tried printing 
two negatives together—a land- 
scape and a cloud—and in this I 
succeeded so well that my first 
effort was honoured with a place 
in the Royal Photographic Exhi- 
bition of 1908. Тһе illustra- 
tions will help to show how it is 
done. 

To begin with, I take two 
pieces of strong millboard, cut to 
fit the enlarging lantern, and 
make an opening rather less than 
quarter-plate size in the middle 
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The Completed Picture. 
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of both. Then I paste black 
velveteen over each piece of mill- 
board, to prevent the films, or 
glass negatives, from slipping. 
Then, with the negatives be- 
tween, on the velvet side, I bind 
them together with strong elastic 
bands. This enables me to 
arrange the negatives so that 1 
can get the exact piece of sky 1 
want to go with its correspond- 
ing piece of landscape. Ву this 
means I can slip them up and 
down, or sideways, so that, with 
a bright light behind, I get 
them just where I want them for 
the making of my picture. 

Sometimes I take an upright 
negative and fit it to an oblong 
sky, the projections of glass or 
film fitting in between the two 
boards do not matter. 

The negatives must be care- 
fully chosen, not too dense and 
yet just dense enough. Clear, 
sharp negatives do best. One 
sky will often make several pic- 
tures, but it is just as well to 
have a good many to choose 
from. The illustrations show 
a print from the sky negative, and 
another from the landscape nega- 
tive without a sky. The picture 
on this page shows the two com- 
bined in the finished print. 
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THE “PRIMOPLANE” COOKE LENSES. 


New Series: 


HE term wide angle as applied to a lens, or even the less 

emphatic term mid angle, may often act as a deterrent to 
the pictorial worker. Recognising, as a matter of fact, that a 
photograph which represents or includes a wide angle, 15 
seldom or never pictorial in the ordinary sense of the term, he 
not unnaturally tends to pass by or to reject all lenses that are 
described as wide-angle lenses. From two points of view this 
rejection of the wide-angle lens is a mistake, as, in the first 
place, the power of covering a broad expanse, or including a 
wide angle, is something added to the powers of an ordinary 
lens, and a something which does 
not prevent the ordinary use of 
the lens; in other words, the 
wide-angle quality need not be 
used or taken advantage of. In 
i, the second place, the pictorial 
P” worker may often realise great 
| advantage by taking a wide-angle 
photograph in the first instance: 
and this on the principle that 
the greater includes the less. 
From the wide-angle photograph 
the narrow angle aspect can 
always be cut, trimmed, or 
selected, whether for size equal to the original, or for enlarge- 
ment. Indeed, it is quite within the bounds of possibility that 
the elements of several pictures may be cut or selected from 
one wide-angle photograph. 

The above considerations will make it obvious that any 
advance in the construction of wide-angle lenses is not only of 
interest to the general photographer, but also the pictorialist, 
and this in spite of the fact that the wide-angle picture itself is 
seldom or never pictorial. 

Improvement in the wide-angle lens may take either one 
of two forms. In the first place, a new form may be made 
which includes a wider angle than has hitherto been realised, 
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or the improvement may consist in an increased aperture, and 
better optical qualities іп respect to an angle covered 
by previous forms, and it is improvement іп this 
latter sense that Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson have 
aimed at in the objectives now under notice. Broadly speaking, 
it is this latter kind of improvement that should interest the 
pictorial worker, as when he uses a wide-angle lens the first 
essential is that it should function ideally as an ordinary or 
narrow-angle lens. 

The * Primoplane" Cooke lenses, now issued by Taylor, 
Taylor and Hobson, of Leicester, and of 18, Berners Street, 
London, W., comprise two new series, the maximum aperture 
being in each case F/6.5. Series VII. may be regarded as mid- 
angle lenses, the longer side of the plate being a little over the 
focal length. Thus the lens of 5 in. focus is designed to cover 
a plate measuring 64 by 43 in., or half-plate; the lens of 6 in. 
focal length is designed to cover 8 by 5 in., and the lens ot 
7 in. focus is designed to cover 8} by 6} in., or whole-plate. We 
now pass on to Series VII.a of the Primoplane Cooke lens, 
which may be termed a wide series, as the longer dimension of 
the plate covered is nearly twice the focal length of the lens. 
In this series the 5 in. lens covers whole-plate, the 6 in. lens 
covers 10 by 8, and the 7 in. covers 12 by ro. 

The lens sent for notice is one of Series VII. (mid-angle), and 
having a focal length of 5 in. It covers a half-plate well, and 
if thus used it is a mid-angle lens, but it is also a lens of 
ordinary angle for quarter-plate size. After what we have said 
above, the reader should clearly understand that in ordering 
this lens for his quarter-plate camera, he is not ordering a 
makeshift or substitute for an ordinary quarter-plate lens, but 
a quarter-plate lens which may be used for half-plate size when 
a mid-angle picture is required. 

As regards the general quality and the standard of the optical 
work we need say nothing; the high reputation of Messrs. 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson being a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the lenses. 
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HE article on ‘‘ The Pro- 
gress of Photography ” 
(А. P. AND P. N., March 8), 
better described by its sub-title, 
'" Some Critical Comments by 

W. R. Bland,” is constructive in 
its first portion, destructive to- 
wards the end, where Mr. Bland 
pronounces Mr. M. Arbuthnot’s 
picture, ‘‘ The River,” to be as 
'" sterile and unsatisfactory ’’ as 
anything ‘‘ except, perhaps, one 
ог two by J. C. Warburg.” This 
type of picture is denounced by 

. Mr. Bland as neurotic, and desig- 

nated a pot-hook. Having my name thus, as it were, 


bracketed with the toast of the Pot-hook School, I sup- 
pose I am expected to say:a few words in reply. 
There is much in the article to endorse. The photo- 


grapher who is to produce anything worth looking at 
must be well grounded in his technics; that goes without 
saying. He must choose the subjects that appeal to 
him; a matter of very great importance, for it is useless 
to try and express in a picture something which the 
artist himself has not realised. 

“ When we know which aspects of Nature appeal 
most to us, we have won half the battle.” 

That is so—half the battle. There is another half 
as well—but this first half is already the study of a 
lifetime. The appeal of Nature, or, indeed, of art, 
changes as we grow older, more observant, more 
critical. Our tastes develop. 

The barbarity of harsh contrasts, the garrulity of in- 
effectual detail, the crudity of awkward angles, or the 
weakness of sloppy curves, tolerated or even sought 
after at first, gradually become repugnant. We seek 
after subjects more harmonious and suave, strong but 
not crude, gentle without weakness, full but not 
crowded. We find that we can say more in fewer 
"words, that we can get power without forcing effects, 
that an almost even tone may be more expressive than 
a multitude of details. Апа then we see the importance 
of the other half of the battle, which Mr. Bland hardly 
refers to—that half which deals with the qualities of 
the picture, as opposed to those of the subject. 

Everybody who is interested in pictures as pictures, 
and not simply as a catalogue of their contents, knows 
that, however fine the subject may be, it depends on 
the composition of the picture whether the picture itself 
is beautiful. 

So much is this the case, that while a beautiful picture 
may be made from unpromising materials, it is far 
commoner to see the most beautiful subjects wasted 
and spoiled by unskilful treatment, and this not on 
account of technical faults, but for lack of artistic in- 
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POT-HOOKS: AN APOLOGIA. 


: 2 d 2 By J. С. WARBURG ғ 2 2 
Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


sight. A change of a vard in the view-point may make 
more difference to the picture than an alteration of a 
second in the exposure. 

The ditferences in taste, in the susceptibility to the 
differing beauties of Nature, in temperament—in a 
word, the differences of personality—lead to the selec- 
tion of vastly varying subjects, arrangements, and 
treatments. 

To some, Subject is all-important, to others Light 
and Shade, to others Line or Tone. While Mr. Bland 
seeks his salvation in rich shadows, Mr. Arbuthnot 
is interested in beauties of line, and I myself am at- 
tracted by modulations of high tones. 

If 1 were asked in the words of the poet, ‘‘ What are 
the pleasures of the light? Oh! tell your poor blind 
boy," I should answer that 1 find the rendering of 
light, with its tender tones and delicate transitions, 
more exhilarating than that of lugubrious blacks and 
unrelieved darks; that if one or two pot-hooks are sufh- 
cient to satisfy, there is no need for a larder full of meat. 

If your picture is over-full, the beholder is surfeited. 
If subject is all-important, treatment sinks into nothing- 
ness. Not that I myself for a moment approve of mal- 
treating the subject. It is always my aim to give in 
my pictures the essence of the scene which appealed to 
me. 

In the picture of the little steamer disappearing 
“ Into the Evening Mists,” which I believe to be Mr. 
Bland’s béte noire, everything may be seen which was 
visible at the time, and I have tried to render the pearly, 
almost even tone of the sunset mist through which two 
little boats are faintly visible. The smoke of the steamer 
and its wake are the ‘‘ decorative ’’ content, the ‘‘ pot- 
hook ” or “ wallpaper pattern " of Mr. Bland; but the 
naturalistic effect must also be present, for even chil- 
dren who have seen it (children are not interested in 
wallpapers!) have had no difficulty іп understanding 
both the subject and the sentiment of the scene. 

In thus choosing subjects which appeal to me, in- 
stead of searching, as many do, for pictorial nuggets in 
the coal cellar—in treating ту subjects іп the way 
which I consider best brings out the impression I re- 
ceived from the original scene—I may be unsuccessful, 
but at all events І am carrving out Mr. Bland’s own 
principles. This would still be the case were the work 
purely decorative, ‘‘like a good wallpaper’’—how а 
wallpaper can be neurotic puzzles me—without more 
than a reminiscence of Nature in it. 

On Mr. Bland's own showing, then, the “ pot-hook 
sch.ol ’’ is as legitimate a development of personality 
as any other, and I may conclude these notes, unre- 
pentant, in his own words :— 

‘“ Never accept authoritv. Use to the utmost all vou 
can gather from authority, but retain vour own con- 
victions when you feel thev are right." 


ev ns 


Ealing Photographic Society.—At the last meeting of the 
Ealing Photographic Society Mr. H. W. Peal, J.P., showed an 
excellent arrangement (his own invention) for exhibiting auto- 
chrome transparencies. The apparatus consisted of a stand 
carrying two Osram electric lamps, which threw a strong light 
upon a piece of bluish-white paper, which in turn reflected the 
light upon an opening, over which the autochromes were placed. 
There was a magazine carrying-arrangement upon each side of 


the illuminated opening, and upon moving a handle the trans- 
parencies were taken singly from the magazine and placed auto- 
matically over the illuminated opening. Upon moving the 
handle again, the picture was removed and placed in the emptv 
magazine, the illuminated screen being cut off from view whilst 
the changing arrangement took place. Mr. Peal has kindly 
promised to lend some of his autochrome pictures for the 
society's exhibition, which is to be held on. April 12 and 13. 
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А New Series of Illustrated Articles dealing with the Work Ф 
and Ideals of Coming Men in the Photographic World. Өз 
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[Those who have followed the trend of pictorial photography 
during the past two decades, or even during a lesser period, 
must have been struck by the fact that certain prominent 
workers appear from time to time on the photographic horizon, 
most of whom are enthusiastic for their art, and become imbued 
with its greater possibilities, pursuing its course with well- 
defined meaning. Sometimes, indeed, they flash, meteor-like, 
across the photographic firmament, and are not heard of again ; 
others become fixed stars. During the past year or so, on the 
occasions on which we have acted as judge at exhibitions in 
various parts of the country, we have been able to make notes 
on the productions of workers who are, we consider, likely 
to be front-rank men of the future. In the cases we have noted, 
imagination in ideas, originality of treatment, and soundness 
of technique have been points in evidence; and we hope in 
the series that starts in the present issue of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, entitled °“ Workers 
we may Hear About,” to deal with some of those who may—if 
they persevere in the course they have already indicated—be 
shortly in the first flight of the pictorial workers in this country. 
--Ер.) 


I.—FRANK H. READ, 


Winner of the Hinton Memorial Medal. 


T is entirely fitting that the first name in this new 
series should be that of Frank Read. He is the 
link between those that have arrived and those that 
are arriving, for in one sense Frank Read has 

distinctly arrived; his work at the last Salon and the 
picture reproduced on next page, which took the Hinton 
Memorial Medal, show that, and yet he is exactly the 
kind of worker that is always '' coming,” since he is а 
student of Nature and a diligent worker on each new 
picture till it reaches his standard of truth to the impres- 
sion he aims at, and he is certain to surpass in the future 
anything that he has so far accomplished in the past. 
He is a ‘‘ coming "" man. 

Mr. Read's daily occupation is prosaic. We don't 
really know what it is, and don't care, but it takes him 
into London daily, for the greater part of the daylight 
hours; but his week-ends are his own, and during them, 
at any rate, he lives with nature on a house-boat all the 
summer through, and the water is his happy home. He 
does not go to seek subjects, they are all around him to 
study and enjoy, and at times to photograph. 

Though Frank Read had no actual training in art as 
a young man, and has never been a student at any art 
school, he has the great advantage of the constant 
society of artists. He belongs to a discussion club, of 
which all the members are painters but himself, and his 
works are freely criticised, and nothing false or uncon- 
vincing can pass muster. These painters are luminists 
and colourists, and so Read gets plentv of good 
criticism on the light and shade of his pictures and the 
monochrome representation of colour values. To his 
credit be it said that he will work six months on a 
picture until it satisfies his critics, or, at any rate, is as 
good as photography can make it. 

As far as process is concerned, he is not much of a 
believer in bromoil, but the oil process he considers 
facile princeps amongst printing processes. Не makes 
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FRANK Н. READ. 


A Self-Portrait. 


several transparencies from the original negative, 
studies them to determine which are the best values of 
the subject, corrects one by another, and then makes an 
enlarged negative, from which oil prints, often dozens 
of them, are made, one an improvement on another, 
until the most satisfying result is reached. 

Take the print which gained the Hinton award (see 
reproduction on page 324). Any artist would agree that 
the water in the middle distance is finely rendered, and 
that the foreground water, instead of tailing off, as is 
often customary in photographs, retains its truth of 
presentment to the very bottom of the nicture. 

The future of pictorial photography Frank Read 
believes in most heartily, but he believes that the print 
should retain the essential characteristics of the photo- 
graphic process, and should not emulate or copy the 
methods of presentment of the other arts. Though 
he has the artistic nature, he is by no means 
an erratic personality, being essentially practical and 
regular in his habits and quite accustomed to keep his 
appointments and answer his correspondents. 

It is а pleasure to write of this worker. Ап 
enthusiastic student of Nature, апа conscientious 
апа painstaking, he has a хегу high ideal of what 
photography сап and will accomplish, and if he is not 
himself destined to plav a strong part in its progress we 
shall be surprised. Perhaps best of all is it that his 
output is small, he is not eager to exhibit, and has no de- 
sire for the praise of those who are not artistic them- 
selves and who do not understand his aims. Let him keep 
this studious, quiet, unobtrusive, and vet most helpful 
manner of work. We want as many men of the kind 
as we can get in the photographtiecworld. 
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HERE аге 
Т few occupa- 

tions that 
combine so much 
of pleasure and of 
pain, of hope and 
tear, as the choos- 
ing of a new 
camera. We want 
strength, porta- 
bility, lightness, 
and often cheap- 
ness; we insist on 
long bellows ex- 
tension, and yet 
expect the flatness 
of a pancake when folded up. Many people who have 
practised photography for years find all their wants 
supplied by an instrument of fixed focus and modest 
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By Witt CADBY. 


THE POCKET-PENCIL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


An Appreciation of the Small Camera. 
By WILL A. CADBY. м 


Special to ‘‘ The A. Ф. and P. N.” 


price. They certainly are saved much worry and many 
vexations, but they do not taste the more complex and 
varied delights of our many-sided art. 

І have comparatively lately been through the pleasure 
and pain, the hope and fear of buying a new camera, 
and I should like to tell readers about it. First of all, 
1 must explain what I required of my new apparatus. 
Experience has taught me I could not always have my 
half-plate camera slung around mv shoulder. 

Indeed, I might state the case in even a plainer way, 
and say that the interesting subjects and the subtle 
effects of light seemed distinctly shy and retiring when- 
ever I felt robust enough to suffer the weight and incon- 
venience of a large camera. The result was that photo- 
graphy, except at home, was almost given up, and it 
was only slowly and gradually I realised I was trving 
to use the wrong instrument for the job. 

My capable half-plate was excellen: at its own work. 
It packed up into a fairlysmal space, considering its 
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splendid length of bellows 
and its capacity for carry- 
ing апу опе of my lenses, 
including the bulky Puyo- 
Polligny. It could be taken 
anywhere—by train, and 
was capable of rendering 
me yeoman service—within 
a mile or two of any railway 
station. But I had tried to 
adapt it to wrong uses, 
very much as if a painter 
walked about with easel, 
stool, umbrella, canvas, and 
big box of paints, when, 
after all, he only wanted a 
few black and white notes. 

At last I realised it was 
the pocket-pencil of photo- 
graphy that I wanted, 
something that would give 
me the equivalent, and per- 
haps even more than the 
equivalent, of the thumb- 
nail note of the painter. 
When once I had grasped 
this fundamental fact, I set 
to work to see how large it 
might be and yet retain the 
essentials of the pencil. 

My test was its possibility 
of being carried in a waist- 
coat pocket. I am not 
going to declare it rides as 
easily as a painter’s pencil; 
but remember, good reader, 
that he still has to store 
sketching block or note- 
book somewhere about his 
person, while I have my 
sensitive sheets securely 
fixed to the camera. And 
so it was that a 24 by 31 
plate was found to be the 
very limit of size that would 
fulfil my somewhat severe 
conditions. Of course, there 
are pockets and pockets; 
there are those into which 
a postcard camera can be 
slipped and which yet leave 
room for lunch, but these 
do not belong to waist- 
coats. 

The next necessity, from 
my point of view, was strength, for apparatus that is 
continually being carried about in one's pocket is subject 
to a deal of wear and tear, and not a few hard knocks, 
both from within and without. The question of light- 
ness I avoided, for I have never vet handled a camera 
that felt anything but heavy for its size, provided the 
lens and shutter were on board. 

Any thought of double-extension bellows was dis- 
carded, much as the practice of using lenses of different 
foci appeals to те. I had learnt to compromise, and if 
I wished my pencil to go comparatively comfortably into 
mv pocket and always be there when wanted, I must not 
expect it to combine the qualities of pencil, charcoal, and 
brush. 
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By WiLL CADBY. 


The lens was the most vital point of all. My pencil, 
to be of any real use, must be capable of making notes 
at any time of day, or even by lamplight, and with the 
least possible delay in doing it. Much time and, alas ! 
much money was spent over this item, but, there, it is 
working for me at F/4.5 for all time, or at least ull 1 
find something even more rapid and more perfect still. 

And new, what will this pocket-pencil do? asks the 
reader; and perhaps my best answer is by putting 
another question to him, and asking, What will the 
painter's pencil do? Well, it depends on the painter, 
and the like holds good, to a large extent, with the 
camera. There is no magic about the very best and 
newest apparatus, onlv convenience, and convenience, 
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іп its broadest sense, often turns possibility into proba- 
bility in the taking of photographs. This means a good 
deal, and, indeed, costs a good deal ! 

We who are used to larger cameras, that stand mostly 
on their own legs, have a lot to learn before we can use 
our pocket-pencil skilfully. We have to compose our 
notes in a diminutive view-finder—no easy job at first— 
gauge our distance, set shutter, and insert -“ор, just as 
if we were manipulating the largest of stand cameras, 


к а 


Before thé Days of ` Pocket Pencils.’ 


and all the while the tiny apparatus ts in our hands, and 
is so small that, old photographers though we be, it is 
difficult to realise that care and exactness are as neces- 
Sary as ever, 

We can, of course, insert our ground glass and view 
our picture in all the glory of its 34 by 24 inches; but, 
primarily, the great use of the pocket-pencil is that it can 
be brought into action almost at once, for while one ts 
viewing the picture on the ground glass, and then insert- 
ing a plate, the effect or suggestion, often only too 
transient, has given one the slip. 

But there is no doubt it has its serious uses as a stand 
camera, and I for one have left it alone for half an hour 
doing its work of exposure, stopped down to F/22, 
taking a dark interior, and very satisfactory it has been. 

Although we cannot get awav from the fact that our 
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notes are more difficult to obtain than those of the 
painter, being, to a certain extent, more dependent on 
circumstances over which we have small control, still 
we have the comforting thought that they are capable 
of more elaboration afterwards; indeed—if we have seen 
aright and worked with judgment—they may become 
the nucleus of a Salon picture. 
But now I come to the one weak spot in our pocket- 
pencil: its cost. The very bottom of the pockets, of at 
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least some of us, must be reached to have a lens working 
at F/4.5—an absolute necessity, to my mind, if we are 
to lose no chances—and a camera thoroughly well and 
strongly built, capable of the strain of continual use. 
We may even feel a little aggrieved as we hold the lili- 
putian in one hand and the meagre change out of three 
five-pound notes in the other, when it occurs to us that 
the painter spends pence where we lay out pounds; but 
we must realise our limitations, for has he not the divine 
gift of drawing, and should we not gladly pay for a short 
cut to at least one branch of black and white work? 

The illustrations were all made with the 34 by 24 
'* Sibyl” of Messrs. Newman and Guardia during а 
Swiss tour just completed. The camera was absolutelv 
new and untried before the trip, and most of the nega- 
tives were only developed after reaching home. 


—— — — — — 


Photographic Esperanto.—Since the idea of Esperanto fist 
saw the light in a little book published by Dr. Zamenhof in 
Warsaw in the year 1887, this auxiliary language of the nations 
has suffered some vicissitudes. Attacked, ridiculed and belauded 
by turns, it made many vigorous enemies and many warm 
friends. Having survived the attacks of critics, it is now 
generally admitted to be a useful addition to the means of inter- 
national communication. So great has been the increase in 
the number of Esperantists of various races in recent years, that 
firms whose clientele lies among the educated and professional 
classes are issuing descriptive literature in this language. 
Burroughs Wellcome and Co., the manufacturing chemists, for 
instance, now publish a circular dealing with some of their 
preparations in Esperanto, and this should be of interest to all 
students of the language. 

The Hackney Photographic Society.—The 21st annual general 
meeting of this society was held recently, on which occasion 
the report and accounts for the past year were submitted and 
passed. These showed the society to be in a very satisfactory 
condition, both financially and as regards its photographic 
activities. A large number of lectures and demonstrations 


had been given by members, as well as by well-known 
photographers outside the society, and the success of these 
lectures gave encouragement to the resolve to have still more 
during the coming season. The result of the election of officers 
and council was as follows:—President, Mr. G. H. Capper; 
secretary, Walter Selfe; assist. secretary, А. D. Fort; excur- 
sion secretary, S. Woodhouse ; curator, W. H. Witts ; lanternist, 
S. W. Shore; treasurer, Н. W. Lane; council, Messrs. А. Aker- 
man, А. Barker, J. Caudle, E. Farmer, J.Grice, A. J. Linford, 
J. Linley, and W. Rawlings. 


“A. P. and P. N.” Fortnightly Record and Survey Competi- 
tion. — Pressure on space in recent issues has prevented the pub- 
lication of the awards in the last two Record Competitions. 


The prizes have been awarded as follows: —Competition 
closing February 22nd, E. S. Maples, Hopton, near Mir- 
field; March 8th, G. H. Nettleton, Finsbury Park. The next 


competition closes on April sth, and an entry form will appear 
next week. А prize of half.a-guinea's worth of apparatus or 
materials is offered each fortnight for the best record photograph 
sent in. Prints should not be smaller than half-plate size, and 
should be in a permanent process if possible. 
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the introduction of a figure transforms, by its human interest 
of to-day, what was simply an architectural detail of great value, 


ic : A NOTABLE LONDON GATEWAY. 
ex, A NOTE ON THE VALUE OF A FIGURE. a 
=== ЫЕ эч 


7. 
MeN | 
f КЕ 
` y = | 
LAE i’ N important and, historically, 
174r Tm k А most interesting relic is the 
j well-known entrance gate to Lin- 
Inn. It is situated in 
(477 Chancery Lane, originally New 

n Street, and then Chancellor's 
Lane, from which the modern con- 
Pe traction comes, and at one time à 

. thoroughfare of such ill-repute for 
convenience that it was barred across the Strand end in order to 
stop the vehicles, which were in danger from the rotten state of 
the road. 

This gatehouse was built by Sir Thomas Lovell in 1518. It 
should be remembered that, along with that of St. Jamess 
Palace and St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell, it is the only example 
of the red-brick Gothic which is remaining in London ; and this 
gate, at any rate, is in much the same condition as when it 
was first built. The oak doors, we are told by Heckthorne, 
are the original ones, which were put up in 1564, and Stowe 
tells us that the carving of the three shie!ds over the gate 
cost £16 7s. 5d. The first shield is that of the Earl of Lin- 
coln, who gives his name to the inn; the middle, the Royal 
arms of England ; and the third, the coat of arms of the founder. 
These shields аге not quite originals, having, at any rate, been 
refaced in 1815. The continued existence of this o'd relic should 
be jealously guarded by all Londoners, as it has been several 
times threatened with destruction, and it seems probable that 
the schemes of reconstruction, of which, it is said, there are 
several on hand, would involve the sweeping away of this 
unique London survival. | | 

My readers all probably remember that Ben Jonson is said 
to have worked as a mason on the construction of this gate 
after leaving Westminster School, with a book in one hand and 
a trowel in the other, before he attracted the attention of the 
patron who gave him an exhibition wherewith to maintain 
himself at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

It will be interesting to the readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
to have a reproduction of this gateway, and also to note how 


coln's 


into a picture. The reproduction on this page, compared with 
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Gate of Lincoln’s Ina. 


that on page 336, shows all the difference between a mere record 
photograph and a photograph with pictorial merit and interest. 
Yet the points of view are identical. 


LAK HE ninth annual exhibition of the above club was 
held from the 16th to 19th of March. Unfortu- 
nately the overlapping of dates with the Birmingham Exhibition 
prevented a number of exhibitors from contributing; but a 
glance at the catalogue is sufficient to assure us that the high 
standard of past exhibitions has been well maintained, the fol- 
lowing, amongst other well-known workers, contributing to the 
open section: —Dan Dunlop, К. J. Delf, A. Bracewell, G. А. 
Booth, W. E. Hillyer, A. Benussi, Bertram Cox, W. Farren, 
Edgar G. Lee, J. Maddison, H. Wormleighton, Thos. Wright. 
It is worthy of note that in the open classes three awards were 
secured by members of the club, Mr. Thos. Wright scoring in 
the landscape class with “In Winter's Cold Grip," while Mr. 
Arthur Black was successful in both the flower and fruit class 
and with lantern slides. Mr. Dan Dunlop’s picture, ‘‘ The 
Forth Bridge, Early Morning,” was deservedly popular, and is 
one of the strongest pictures we have seen from this worker. 
In the portraiture class an exhibit of thirty-five frames from 
Hermann Ziesemer, of Hamburg, was a noticeable feature, th-ee 
of them being fortunate enough to catch the judge’s eye. A 
large falling off in the class for colour work requires some 
explanation. In the classes for members, several prominent 
workers are missing this year for various reasons; but this has 


not led to a weakening of the work. A number of newer workers 
are rapidly coming to the front, and very promising work 
was contributed by Albert E. Smith, F. T. Fletcher, H. W. 
Foster, P. J. Cooper, E. L. Kent, Mrs. Jewson, E. A. Pollard, 
and the Rev. R. A. Ellis. The most interesting item of the 
exhibition was undoubtedly the very fine collection of bromoil 
prints lent by the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPH:C NEWS. These were greatly admired, both by 
photographers and the general public, Mr. Mortimer's mastery of 
this fascinating process being universally acknowledged. 

Mr. Furley Lewis was the judge, and the secretaries, Messrs. 
G. R. Crouch and E. L. Kent, are to be congratulated on the 
management of the exhibition. 


— — — — e Mi«— — — —— 
THE BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC P. 5. 


HE members’ exhibitions of this flourishing society are 

always good, and always show that there are progressive 
and keen workers in the ranks. This vear is no exception to the 
rule, and the fifteenth annual exhibition, opened on Thursday of 
last week, contained some excellent examples of pictorial work. 
Upwards of 200 exhibits were on view at the fine hall in Borough 
Road, S.E., and a large number of visitors testified to the ex- 
cellence of the show. Outstanding work by the hon. sec., Mr. 
A. G. Buckham, called for particular attention. Mr. Buckham 
was awarded the medal for best picture, and the cup in the 
champion class. That stalwart of the “ Boro’ Poly," Mr. A. 
Bedding, was again to the fore, with a strong architectural sub- 
ject, while others whose pictures were worthy of mention were 
Miss M. A. Smart, E. W. Birch, W. H. Spare, and E. H. Roberts. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
AGAINST THE LIGHT. 

Plates exposed against the light, and ex- 
posed for the dark shadows, should be treated 
before development, says Photographische 
Wochenblatt, by soaking them for thirty 
seconds in the following : — 

Water 


біры ar Sali doe da bl E ot лы 10 OZ 
Copper ЕНШ 25-5 pho навь ai 24 gr. 
Potissium. persulpBMe: „лд ca далели 5 gr. 
МАНЕ ӘСІ. („сознает — L 20 drops 


This acts as an energetic restrainer, and after being wiped off, 
the plate is washed and put in the developer. 


A SENSITISER FOR CARBON TISSUE. 
M. Cullet, in a paper recently read before the Société de Photo- 


graphie de Marseille, particularly recommended the following 
bath for sensitising carbon tissue : — 


Босана DIEBEONIMIA эсеб» едеу as алны 4 oz. 
Carbonate of soda. (crystals) ieee aes est 9 gr. 
NOIRE 50; ұннан qid КЕЛЕКЕ кезін айсы» 12 OZ. 


Float the tissue face downwards іп the solution for one minute, 
remove it and examine for air bells, brushing these off if present, 
then float again for a further two minutes. The dried tissue is 
superior in sensitiveness to P.O.P. 


INCREASING THE BRILLIANCE OF PLATINOTYPES. 

In Wilsons Magazine Mr. A. J. Jarman tells how to increase 
the brilliancy of prints in platinum. Without approaching a 
gloss much lustre can be given by the following treatment, which 
also makes them impervious to damp. Two ounces of amyl- 
acetate and 3oo grains of pyroxyline are placed in a bottle, 
and well shaken up. A cloudiness may appear, due to insoluble 
particles. The latter must be filtered out. This can be done 
by tying three thicknesses of fine muslin over the bottom of a 
lamp chimney, and pouring the solution into the chimney. If 
necessary the operation can be again performed. When clear the 
preparation is poured into a clean porcelain dish. The prints, 
which must be thoroughly dry, are placed in this, one on the top 
of the other. After immersion for a short time they are removed 
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one at a time, held up diagonally, so that the 
excess of liquor drips into the dish. After 
treatment the prints are hung away from dust 
and dirt until dry. After drying, it will be 
observed that more detail is apparent in the 
shadows when compared with those that have 
not been so treated, while at the same time they have become 
completely damp proof. The remaining lacquer should be 
filtered, and put inside a well-corked bottle for future use. 


EIKONOGEN DEVELOPER FOR LANDSCAPES. 


A developer which is claimed to be particularly suitable to 
landscape is given by М. Rougeollé, as follows : — 


Boiled (Wenn) WEGE ызу аена лаанын ашы 35 02. 
Anhvdrous sodium sulphate Leer are ete ne n 2] oz. 
Hydroquinone .............. шір Up a eae l oz. 
ЕЛКОПӘШЕШ A —Ée———— SG go gr. 
Sodium CAIPDOBDALDE уулара элден Буза ha) FRE абаз азайа з 54 oz. 


Dissolve separately, in the order given, leave to stand for twenty- 
four hours, and then filter the solution through cotton-wool. 


PARTIAL INTENSIFICATION ON NEGATIVES. 

To locally or partially intensify a negative, A fo//o has recently 
recommended the partial or thorough bleaching of a negative in 
any ordinary bleaching solution, such as mercuric chloride, for 
example. The negative is then rinsed and well surface dried 
with filter paper ; the reblackening solution is afterwards applied 
in the desired parts with a soft brush, care being taken to avoid 
showing any sharp contour. Very little solution should be used 
on the brush, so that redevelopment is gradual, and can be 
arrested at any desired stage. 


WARM TONES ON CHLORO-BROMIDE PAPERS. 
Many brands of papers made with chloro-bromide of silver 

give cold, sepia-toned images when developed with a developer 
containing no sulphite. Тһе following formula, says Phot. 
Mitteilungen, is recommended : — 

2 per cent. solution of pyro-catechin .................. 2 Oz. 

2 рег cent. solution of caustic potash ............... 2 OZ. 

то per cent. solution of potassium bromide ... 5 to 6 drops. 
Mix the three component solutions just before use. 


— — 388: — — ——— 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON THE HAND CAMERA EXHIBITION AT THE 
*A. P. LITTLE GALLERY." 


NY attempt to deal completely with a// the varieties of fold- 

ing pocket hand cameras on víew at the exhibition at THE 
A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, would be to fill up 
more than a complete issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. with descrip- 
tions alone, leaving out everything in the shape of adjectival 
embellishments. Іп fact, after repeated inspection of the 
modern examples of the camera-maker's art now on view in this 
exhibition, it 1s a matter of difficulty to restrain one's expressions 
of admiration regarding the ingenuity, skill, and care displayed 
in their production. One also wonders in what direction it will 
be possible to effect still further efficiency and reduction in size 
in hand cameras in the future. 

It has been interesting also to note the peculiarities of the 
little instruments that have more particularly attracted different 
types of visitors. Some have considered bulk only, and the 
camera that could get into the smallest possible space secured 
their vote, irrespective of all other qualifications; others have 
considered the optical qualities first, and size has been a 
secondary consideration; the qualities of the finder, the 
shutter, the dark slides or changing box, have also been the 
objects of greatest interest for stil! others. 

The question of price too has, needless to say, been an im- 
portant factor, but, from our observations, it has been clear that 
when a high-class instrument has been considered, the price has 
been no object. Visitors to THE А. P. Little Gallery— 
readers in every case of THE А. P. AND P. N.—have appeared 
well able to appreciate the high quality of the cameras on view. 
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In the last three issues of THE А. P. AND P. N. the following 
cameras from. this exhibition have been reviewed :—A dams 
“Vesta”; Bufcher's *Stereolette," “ Miniature Selfix," “ Car- 
bine" and * Cameo" cameras; Goerz’ “Tenax,” *' Vest-Pocket 
Tenax " and “ Goerz-Anschutz " ; Hougtoms “ Ensignette" and 
"Folding Klito”; Newman and Guardia's *Sibyl" cameras; 
Staley's “Folding Mite," * Kibitz," “ Stearax” and “ Nettel " 
cameras ; ZZornton-Pickard' s “Minim” and “Derrick” cameras; 
Jules Richard's * Verascope"; Zimmermann’s “ Dainty” vest- 
pocket camera;  Da//imeyers “Репгісв”; Shew’s “ Euxit”; 
Lizars’ “ Challenge" and *'Dayspool" cameras, and Zeiss’ 
“ Minimum Palmos.” 


— — і»7%>--%»- ——— 


THE SANGER-SHEPHERD * MYRIOSCODE." 


HE “Мугіовсоре” is the name of a remarkably compact 
and portable small stereoscopic camera exhibited by Sanger- 
Shepherd and Co., Ltd., of s, 6, and 7, Gray's Inn Passage, 
W.C. This instrument is a most perfect piece of apparatus of 
great precision, and is of the solid or box-form type, which 
appears to be becoming popular for these little stereoscopic 
cameras. It is as easy to handle as a pair of prism binoculars. 
The morocco leather-covered body of the camera is made of 
thin 3-ply wood, proof against climatic changes; the front is of 
enamelled light metal, and the finish is of the highest. А pair 
of Zeiss-Tessar lenses are fitted to the front for stereoscopic pic- 
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tures, and by a clever device one lens can be moved instantly 
to the optical centre of the plate for panoramic or panel pic- 
tures, the stereo partition automatically collapsing. The lenses 
are in special focussing mounts and are coupled, with the cor- 
rect focal distances engraved on the junction bar. The dia- 
phragms are also coupled, and the apertures marked. 

The size of the plate for the “ Myrioscope " is 54 by 2). This 
permits of a fairly large stereo picture, but the optical adjust- 
ments in the little instrument are so perfectly arranged that the 
stereograms (or myriograms) give all the illusion of full life 
size. 

A series of stereoscopic transparencies made from Myrioscope 
negatives prove of great interest to visitors to The A.P. 
Little Gallery. The transparencies are on Ilford special 
lantern plates and Paget Phosphate plates. Messrs. Sanger- 
Shepherd specially recommend Ilford plates—which are made in 
the Myrioscope size for negative work with this camera. 

The “Мутіовсоре” is an extremely rigid camera, and very simple 
to use. The shutter is of high efficiency, and gives time and 
instantaneous exposures from 2 secs. to 1-250th sec. It is 
actuated by a special form of hair trigger, or by Antinous re- 
lease. The finder is of the direct vision type, and encloses the 
actual view when the rising front is used. 

A magazine for twelve plates is fitted to the camera. This is 

of the greatest simplicity and certainty in action. Double dark 
slides can also be used, and a special plate holder of novel con- 
struction is made for autochrome plates. For three-colour work 
the Sanger-Shepherd repeating back can be used. 
А The price of this fine little piece of apparatus, with paired 
Tessar lenses, levelling finder, focussing glass, and magazine for 
twelve plates, Antinous release, lens’ caps, and solid leather 
velvet lined case, and sling, is £23. 


i ج{ س‎ 
THE ROSS “PANROS” CAMERA. 
LTHOUGH not, strictly speaking, a small * pocket” 


camera, the “ Panros," made by Ross, Ltd., of Clapham 
Common, S.W., and 111, New Bond Street, W., possesses many 
outstanding points of excellence—that the smallest size model 
which is included in this exhibition is worthy of special men- 
tion. It is an entirely British- 
made camera, and appears to be 
the acme of simplicity so far as 
focal-plane cameras of this type 
are concerned. Exceedingly 
neat when closed, it opens 
rapidly with a direct pull on the 
front lens panel, and is ready 
for immediate use. 

The lens, in focussing mount, 
is adjusted according to the dis- 
tance scale engraved upon it. It 
is the shutter, however, which 
also forms the body of the 
camera, that is most notable. 
The mechanical parts are en- 
tirely concealed, and, with the 
exception of the winding head—which sets the shutter and alters 
the aperture and speed, and does all that is necessary—there are 
no projecting parts whatever. 

Exposures from 1-1oth to 1-1,000th can be given with the “Рап- 
ros" shutter, which appears to be of the greatest efficiency. This 
shutter embodies some new ideas in construction, and is calcu- 
lated to work with the least possible friction and strain. It is 
self-capping, and, in practice, the “Рапгоѕ `` works absolutely 
without vibration. 

The little camera in the exhibition is compact and light, the 
framework is of seasoned wood, and all metal parts are black. 
The camera body is made bellows fashion, thus obviating inter- 
nal reflections, and the whole instrument, when open, is as rigid 
as a solid box. 

In use, the winding head sets the shutter, and regulates for 
time or instantaneous exposures either before or after setting. 
This is a great convenience. The speed at which the shutter 1s 
working is also clearly indicated on the dial. Automatic ex- 
posures of 4, 4, 4, 1, 2, and 3 seconds, or prolonged time can 
be given with the pneumatic ball release, and a certain speed 
having been used, there is no need to readjust before making a 
second exposure at the same speed. 

The camera complete, with direct vision finder, Homocentric 
lens F/s.6, and three double dark slides of special make, in 
leather carrying case, cost, in quarter-plate size, £13 175. 
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The directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey 
have declared an extra dividend of 2} per cent. upon the Com- 
mon stock, payable on April rst. 


Amateur photographers in the West-end should note that Self- 
ridge’s (Oxford Street) have a well-equipped photographic de- 
partment stocked with all makers’ goods. 

The new illustrated complete catalogue issued by the Thorn- 
ton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Altrincham, can now be 
obtained by any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N., free on applica- 
tion. It is a fine book, full of useful information, and well 
worth getting. 

The Agfa handbook, full of useful hints on the use of de- 
velopers, and particulars of the Chromo plate, which can be 
used for correct colour values, without a screen, can be had for 
the asking from Chas. Zimmermann and Co., Ltd., 9 and 1o, 
St. Mary-at-Hill, Е.С. 

Mr. Joseph B. Potts, 19, Somerset Road, Bootle, Lancs., has 
been appointed hon. secretary to the Bootle Photographic 
Society, and Mr. С. Collings, 87, Queen's Road, Bootle, hon, 
assistant secretary. Either of the above gentlemen will be 
pleased to forward particulars of the society to any unattached 
photographers residing in the district. 


Messrs. Sanders and Co., 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W., have made arrangements to hold at their premises a series 
of one-man exhibitions by the leading natural history photo- 
graphers. The first will open early in May, and will consist 
of the work of Mr. Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. Admission will be 
free on presentation of visiting card. 


The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, 
Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar paper and 
postcards, has been awarded to P. Hacquoil, 5, Stamwell Road, 
Penarth, his print having been judged the best sent in during 
February. The paper on which the print was made was pur- 
chased from J. B. Benjamin, chemist, Penarth. 


At a meeting of the Southampton Camera Club, held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. R. E. Parson was successful in 
obtaining the award in а lecturette competition. His lecture 
described a tour in Belgium, and the slides were excellent. The 
other efforts, by Messrs. Trigg, Olney, and Russell, were also 
most interesting and much appreciated by those present. 


The Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, whose London 
branch is at 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., ask us to 
state that they will be pleased to supply dealers who are pre- 
paring their lists for the coming season with electros of the 
new Balopticon lanterns. А review of these novel and remark- 
able lanterns will appear in next week's issue of THE A. P. AND 
Py М; . 


The Plymouth Photographic Society's eleventh annual exhibi- 
tion will be held from April 2oth to 23rd in the Atheneum. In 
the six open classes no less than twelve silver lrish cups will be 
awarded, with diplomas in addition. The Mayor of Plymouth 
will open the exhibition on April 2oth. Entries close on 
April 11th, and all information may be had by applying to Mr. 
C. F. Ford, 149, Union Street, Plymouth. 

The North Middlesex P. S. held its annual dinner this year 
at the Holborn Restaurant, and over fifty members and guests 
were present. Mr. Н. W. Fincham, president, occupied the 
chair, and among the company were to be observed Messrs. J. 


`~ 


C. S. Mummery, P. Bale Rider, Furley Lewis, F. C. Tilney, and 
A. H. Blake, M.A., the last named presenting the awards gained 
at the annual exhibition. The dinner was voted a great success 
on account of its extreme sociability and good fellowship. 


———— 


WEEKLY COMPETITION AND ENQUIRY COUPON. 


Owing to extreme pressure on space in our advertise- 
ment pages this week, the coupon for the Weekly Com- 
petition has been left out. Will competitors therefore 
kindly note that their prints may be sent in this week 
without the usual coupon on the back ? 
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FEDERATION > 4 
NOTES 6- CURRENT COMMENTS: 


Tle delegates of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union met at Bradford a week 
ago to elect the officers of the Union for 
the ensuing twelve months, or, should I say, to be correct, to count 
the votes cast in the ballot, which, during the previous week, had 
passed through the post. The ballot revealed that the following 
were elected : —President, Alex. Keighley; vice-presidents, W. H. 
Atkinson, W. Bagshaw, J.P., and C. B. Howdill, А.К.1.В.А.; hon. 
treasurer, Godfrey Bingley ; hon. business secretary, Ezra Clough ; 
hon. secretary lantern slide section, W. H. Houghton; hon. secre- 
tary portfolio section, Lionel Dickinson. 


The New Mr. F. Atkinson congritulated Mr. Keighley on his 
President. election to the position of President, and, in so doing, re- 

ferred to Mr. Keighlev's great services to the Union in 
the past and to his high position in the world of present-day pictorial 
photography. In replying, Mr. Keigkley said he recognised that 
the position of President of the Yorkshire Photographic Union was 
no small or mean position to occupy, and when approached on the 
matter, some time ago, he felt some diffidence in allowing his name 
to go forward for nomination; but he was assured the position 
would not entail any great demand upon his somewhat restricted 
leisure hours. He was pleased to hear that was so, for no encroach- 
ment, however small, could be permitted upon the time set aside 
for carrying forward his main object in life—his pictorial photo- 
graphy. In carrying out the duties of the position, his first endea- 
vour would be to increase the Union's usefulness. 


Yorkshire Federation The lecturers of the Yorkshire Photo- 
Lecturers to Meet. graphic Union, as with other federations, are, 
as a class, the backbone of the organisation, 
and anything that can be done to encourage the extension of this 
feature should be done. To this end, the delegates decided that 
the lecturers should be invited to a little spread, and there, under 
the influence of the cup that cheers but does not inebriate, they may 
exchange experiences—good, bad, and indifferent. А suggestion 
was made that secretaries of societies should also be invited to meet 
the lecturers, but this proposal met strong official opposition, for, 
possibly (it was pointed out), the lecturers may want to black-list 
some secretaries, and their absence made it all the more easy. 


Keep the It may interest our friends in East Anglia to 
Subscription Up. know that the experience of Yorkshire is that, 
with growing expenses and to keep pace with the 
times, it may yet be necessary to increase the Federation subscrip- 
tion. As I have previously said, Yorkshire charges its societies 
from тоз. to 20s., according to strength of membership, and this is 
barely enough to allow a reasonable margin for any special outlay, 
and also renders the Federation subject to a strict censorship of 
finance, almost too strict for maintaining a forward policy. This 
point should be borne in mind, as it is somewhat difficult to find 
societies who relish an increased subscription. 


Joint Federation 
Excursion, 


Yorkshire Photographic 
Union. 


Amongst other matters of some importance rela- 
tive to the conference of secretaries of the Federa- 
tions held at Manchester a few weeks ago, and 
fully reported in my notes at the time, Mr. Clough detailed the 
suggestion that the officials of the Yorkshire, Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and Midland federated societies join in an excursion to 
some convenient centre, possibly Rowsley and Bakewell; and it 
was unanimously decided to fall into line with the scheme, leaving 
the date and other details with the secretary to arrange. 

The Annual Meeting The annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
and Exhibition. Photographic Union will be held in the 
Victoria Hall, Commercial Street, Halifax, 

on Saturday, April 23, and, according to custom, an exhibition of 
prints will be displayed at the same time. The Council, as well as 
the Halifax Camera Club, is particularly desirous that each club 
shall be efficiently represented in the display. Towards this end 
secretaries are requested to gather together a parcel of prints from 
their members, and send it, addressed to Mr. H. Crossley, Victoria 
Hall, Commercial Street, Halifax, to arrive not later than Friday 
morning, April 22. Photographs of topographical as well as pic- 
torial interest will be acceptable, and albums, or postal circle port- 
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folios, are particularly wanted. The prints wili be returned on the 
Monday following. The officials of the Halifax Camera Club have 
obtained permission to photograph various mansions of historical, 
architectural, and antiquarian interest in tke neighbourhood—details 
in official programme, which will be supplied for distribution to the 
federated members. 


Mr. C. F. Inston 
at Sheffield. 


Mr. C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., told the members 
of the Sheffield Photographic Society, at his 
demonstration of “ Oil Printing," that although 
he always endeavoured to keep within the lines of his negative as 
much as possible, yet he was not concerned about tle print being 
purely photographic; the result was the thing to be aimed at. He 
had formed the opinion, rightly or wrongly, that the greatest objec- 
tors to the controlled print were those persons who were unable 
to successfully apply the control. 


Sheffield On Tuesday, April s, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
Exhibition. of Sheffield (Earl Fitzwilliam, D.S.O.) will open ‘the 

seventh annual exhibition of the Sheffield Society at 
3 p.m. At present there is every indication of a very successful 
show, both in the open sections and the members’ exhibits, and as 
a special display there will be a loan collection of the work of 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. At the opening ceremony, afternoon 
tea will be served, and the exhibition will remain open until ten in 
the evening. The subsequent Wednesday, Thursday and Friday it 
will be open from 1 to ro p.m., and on the Saturday from 10 a.m. 
to 9.45 p.m. The nimble sixpence is the admission, and no extras 
to side shows. 


Bournemouth Тһе Bournemouth Camera Club is now in work- 
Camera Club. ing order, with a full set of rules duly approved. 

Lord Abinger has been elected the first president, 
with the Mayor of Bournemouth as vice-president. About forty 
members have been elected to the membership, but the secretary, 
Miss Penrice, of 41, Wellington Road, still is desirous of increasing 
the list. The subscription is indeed small, viz., 58. on election; and 
visitors to Bournemouth during the forthcoming summer season may 
be elected temporarily for three montls, upon payment of a very 
nominal half-crown. 


Presentation to March 17 was something in the nature of a 
Handsworth Society. red-letter day with the Handsworth Photo- 
graphic Society, for Mr. A. E. Teague, not 
content with giving his secretarial services, presented the club with 
enlarging and reducing apparatus. The idea started with the gift 
of an 84 in. condenser by Mr. J. Н. Brindley, and, possibly with the 
same idea as the gentleman who, having had a smoking сар pre- 
sented, found it necessarv to purchase a suite of furniture to match, 
Mr. Teague set about making the enlarger, in the thorough manner 
he usually adopts in all his undertakings. The enlarger Газ a most 
ingenious arrangement for swinging and tilting the negative carrier, 
and can do work up to the easel size of 25 in. by 20 in., whilst it 
may also be utilised for reducing to lantern slide. It may ' either be 
used in the club's dark-room as a fixture, or in a few minutes made 
portable for the lecture-room. Mr. Teague demonstrated its use 
before the members, and thus indicated the apparatus was for use 
and not intended as an ornament. 


Worthing Worthing Camera Club's Exhibition. concluded 
Camera Club. with a very enjoyable lecture оп “ Wild Birds at 
Home," given by Mr. W. F. Verrall, wko has made 

a close studv of bird life, and his narrative, with the help of some 
admirable lantern slides, was most fascinating. After the lecture, 
the medals secured by the successful exhibitors were distributed bv 


Mrs. Gostlings, who cordially acknowledged the services rendered 
bv the secretary, Mr. E. F. H. Crouch. 
Lewes The Lewes Photographic Society had an 


Photographic Society. open night recently, through the unavoid- 
able absence of the lecturer; and the secre- 


бату, Mr. F. W. Davey, filled the breach—as most good secretaries 
do—with an excellent demonstration on a printing process. Compe- 
titions are announced for the ensuing season, p: which the secretary 
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Nelson Returns the 
Visit to Burnley. paid their inter-visit to the Burnley Co-operative 
Camera Club on a recent Tuesday. Following 
the now established practice, the visitors gave three lecturettes. The 
first, by Mr. Т. Bullock, described the photographic possibilities of 
Scarborough, the queen of the Northern watering-piaces. Мі. 
Fred Hartlev, the secretary of the Nelson Club, followed with 
twenty or thirty slides representing his efforts in the difficult task of 
portraying night subjects. The last, but not least, was by Mr. 
Arthur Smith, who discoursed on the use and value of sunshine for 
.pictorial work. Incidentally, all prese ıt were agreed on the use 
and value of refreshments for creating social sunshine. 


Loughborough No stronger proof could be put forward to justify 
Exhibition. the existence of a photographic society than the 


excellent exhibition of members’ work by the Lough- 
borough and District PF otographic Society, held in the Town Hall 
recently. The work as a whole is said to have shown a much higher 
appreciation of the qualities essential to pictorial merit than 
hitherto, whilst the more varied processes used indicated earnest 


The members of the Nelson Camera Club | 
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endeavours to give artistic expression to ideas—in some instances, 
with conspicuous success. The prize-winners were J. A. Martin, 
W. L. Burder, W. Dennis, W. Brooks, Н. W. Cook, E. Hands, 
F. W. P. Simpson, and J. Oldham. 


Home-made Mr. G. T. Foster demonstrated recently to the mem- 
Enlargers. bers of Derby Photographic Society how easy it was 

to make an enlarging apparatus at small cost. He 
said the amateur was frequently deterred from making enlarge- 
ments, firstly, by the knowledge that the usual apparatus was costly, 
and secondly, by his business preventing the possibility of using a 
daylight method of enlarging. These apparent difficulties melted 
away if one employed a little ingenuity in making some form of 
home-made apparatus for artificial illumination. The apparatus 
Mr. Foster showed was made from a disused tea-chest, and Ьу 
using as a retlector a piece of white cardboard, in the form of a 
parabola, and burning magnesium ribbon for exposures, excellent 
enlargements could be made. Mr. Foster demonstrated the fact bv 
making enlargements in the lecture-room, and showing otkers which 
had gamed awards at exhibitions. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie: points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, а special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from апу regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 
in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe A. P. AND P. N is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are seat. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus от 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision оп all matters connected with these Competitions will бе final 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Е. J. 
Brooking, s, Market Place, Wisbech. (Title of print, “ Child 
Study.") Technical data: Plate, llford Zenith; lens, Dall- 
meyer ; exposure, 2 seconds; time of day, 11.30 a.m., February ; 
developer, pvro-soda ; printing process, bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize is awarded to А. P. Hosking, 9, Church 
Road, Hoylake. (Title of print, “ Nearing Home.") Technical 
data: Plate, S.S. ortho. ; lens, Cooke extension; stop, К/і; ex- 
posure, 1-25th second; time of day, morning; developer, pyro- 
metol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington cream crayon. 

The Extra Prize to Francis A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park Road, 
Sheffield. (Title of print, “Тһе Skipper.") Technical data: 
Plate, Ilford Monarch; stop, F/8; exposure, 3 seconds, Feb- 
ruary ; printing process, carbon. 

A Second Extra Prize to Chas. S. Coombes, 246, Birkbeck 
Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. (Title of print, “ At the Close 
of a Winter's Day.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S. ortho. ; 
lens, Isostigmar ; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 seconds; time of day, 
4 p.m., February; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Well. 
ington canvas bromide, developed amidol. | 

The Mounting Prize to Robert Taylor, Douglas Place, Muir- 
kirk, М.В. (Title of print, “ А Wintry Morn.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet S.R., yellow screen; stop, Е8; exposure, 2 
seconds; time of day, 10 a.m., December; printing process, en- 
larged from half-plate, bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 


J. Hesford, St. Helens; F. С. Boyes, Theydon Bois; Chas. Н. 
Clinton, Birmingham; Harold A. Blades, Leek; Jas. Leyland, 
St. Helens; Arthur Brook, Builth; Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh ; 
Hy. Marle, Stapleton; John J. Hartley, Colne; Chas. McKenna, 
Partick, N.B. ; W. J. Hart, Shettleston; Leonard Foulger, Bir- 
mingham. 

Class I. 

Thos. Kirkland, Burton-on-Trent; Ernest Standish, Heading- 
ley, Leeds; Henry Warner, West Kensington Park (2); B. L. 
Critchlev, Bristol; Robt. Robinson, Malton; Gordon Franklin, 
Devonport; Walter Harper, Nelson, Lancs.; A. A. Major, 
Handsworth; Chas. G. Thornton, Edinburgh; Joseph Clegg, 
Manchester; С. W. Cuthbertson, Darlington (2); Arthur Brook, 
Builth (3); J. E. Jones, Camberwell; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood- 
Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; К. F. Thomson, London, S.W.; 
F. Clements, Luton; H. Jenkinson, Liverpool; A. H. Weiner, 
Hull; J. R. Greig, Halifax; W. G. Worthington, Bath. 


Class II. 


. C. Rodway, Streatham Common, S.W. (2); Н. Ewart 
Wardrop, Hitchin; Mrs. F. J. Fletcher, Guernsey; Miss V. M. 
Fleming, Omagh; E. F. Ledger, Woolwich; Wm. Mackrell, 
Ramsgate; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Lim Swee Poh, Penang (2); 
Will H. Brown, Scarborough; Louis Steer, Bovey Tracey; Alf. 
К. Keay, Brechin; С. Н. Bridle, Jersey; Е. С. М. Conville, 
Paisley; С. Н. Bettison, Leeds; С. Н. Carder, Cardiff. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Sydney H. Peatfield, 
“ Ashleigh,’ Churchill Road, Guildford. (Title of print, 
“ Bereft.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super speed; lens, 
Beck-Steinheil, front combination; exposure, 20 seconds; time 
of day, 3 p.m., March; developer, Rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Kodak Velvet Bromide. 

Two Extra Prizes of 2s. 6d. have been awarded as follows : — 

W. A. Lingham, 491, Caledonian Road, London, N. (Title of 
print, * Departing Рау." Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Ordinary, backed; stop, F/11 ; exposure, r-roth second; time of 
day, October; developer, hydroquinone; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 

Н. W. Neville, Coastguard Station, 
(Title of print, “Тһе Workshop.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial S.S. ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; exposure, 15 
seconds; time of day, noon, March; developer, pyro-soda, 
dilute; printing process, bromide enlargement, sulphide toned. 


Beginners’ Class. 

В. В. Berrick, Brondesbury ; W. Sharpe, Newport; Arthur M. 
Smith, Ripon; S. J. Richards, Bristol; J. Ingram, Northamp- 
ton; A. V. Ames, Alton; E. A. Manton, Boulogne (2); Edwin 
Anthony, Battersea; Stanley Taylor, Finchley, N.; С. Н. 
Bridle, Jersey; Nicholas Furness, Jedburgh; J. S. Hocquard, 
Lewisham; L. F. Addison Greene, Crouch End, N.; G. Knight, 
Worthing (2); J. E. Jones, Camberwell; Fred. Davies, Stoke- 
on-Trent; М. Е. Vance, New Brighton; A. J. Teiffel, Jesmond ; 
Miss E. Anderson, Eltham ; C. P. Bashforth, Mansfield; Robert 
Hart, Putney, S.W. (2); Gus Leonard, Abingdon, Berks; P. C. 
Kent, Stoke Newington; I. N. Mackinnon, West Dulwich; M. 
Rogers, Winchester ; Stanley Roberts, Brixton, S.W. 


Portsoy, Banffshire. 
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d. INFORMATION AND 

d ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

ў: A selection of queries from our correspondents of 

ON general interest to our readers wil] be dealt with weekly 

TRY on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 


post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full 
sent in every case (not for publication). All 
prints for criticism must be addressed to 


ADVICE, 


name and address must be 
ueries and 
e Editor 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, ss, Long Acre, London, W.C., aod 


marked “Query ” or "Criticism " on the outside. 


eel 


Stops. 
Can you tell me how to make stops? I had 
loose ones, and have lost them. 
G. E. L. (Preston). 
Obtain some thin sheet brass, just thick 
enough to go into the lens slot, and cut 
the stops to fit. Ascertain the focal length 
of the lens by focussing on a distant ob- 
ject, and then measure the distance be- 
tween the ground glass and stop slot. 
Draw a straight line equal in length to 
this distance. With a pair of compasses 
divide this distance into eight equal parts, 
and take this (one-eighth part) as the dia- 
meter of the opening of the F/8 stop. 
Similarly the F/11 stop has a diameter 
one-eleventh part of the focal length of 
the lens, and so on, for F/16, F/22, etc. 
Clean these brass stops very thoroughly 
with emery cloth, but avoid touching the 
brass with the fingers or anything greasy. 
In 4 oz. water dissolve roo gr. of copper 
nitrate, and in another } oz. of water dis- 
solve 5o gr. of silver nitrate. Mix the two 
solutions. Dip the bright brass stops into 
the liquid, and heat over a bunsen burner 
or red coke fire till the metal turns dark ; 
again dip in the solution, and heat again, 
and so on until the metal is dead black. 


Fixing Bath. 
(т) Can you please give formula for soda- 
bisulphite ind hypo fixing bath? (2) Can 
chrome alum be used with it; if so, in what 


proportions? 
Н. B. (Ashton-under-Lyne). 


Dissolve 4 oz. of sodium bisulphite 
(otherwise called sodium acid sulphite) in 
half a pint of water. Add one ounce of 
this solution to every то oz. of ordinary 
hypo bath solution (i.¢., 4 oz. hypo рег 
pint). “ Doctors differ" as to the advisa- 
bility of adding chrome or any other alum 
to the fixing bath. We give you one of 
the best known formule. Water 4 oz. 
hypo 1 oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., citric acid 
1 oz. chrome alum 20 gr. Dissolve in 
the order given, but powder the citric acid 
and dissolve that іп an ounce of water, and 
add this, making a total of 5 oz. of water 
used. 


Waterproofing Wood. 

Can you give an acid and alkali resisting 

varnish for wood? W. T. (Handsworth). 

The following have been suggested for 
waterproofing, but whether they are proof 
against all acids and alkalis we should 
not like to say. You must try the experi- 
ment for yourself. Probably they will 
serve in the case of the photographer's 


usual solutions: Mineral naphtha 1 oz., 
masticated rubber 3 gr., asphalt or bitu- 
men 3 drams. Dissolve the solids by the 
aid of gentle heat—i.e., by standing the 
containing vessel (e.g., a jampot) in a 
saucepan of hot water. But on no ac- 
count bring the mixture near either a 
flame or the fire, as the vapour is inflam- 
mable, and serious accidents have hap- 
pened by such indiscretion. Another 
waterproofing method is to mix powdered 
resin with melted bees’-wax (about half 
and half), and apply while thus melted, 
and rub the parts with a small hot flat- 
iron. А third method is to mix powdered 
bitumen in equal parts of benzol and tur- 
pentine to a cream-like consistency, and 
apply as a paint,and expose to strong 
sunlight, and then repeat the process. 


Varnish. 
(1) Can 


ou tell me how to varnish a nega- 
tive, and (2) give formule for ordinary and 
matt varnish? H. P. (Bristol). 
Hold the negative in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Pour on it a small pool of varnish. 
Tilt the negative so that the varnish 
slowly flows into one corner, and then 
into the next, and so on into all four 
corners. Then pour off the surplus 
varnish. It is almost impossible to de- 
scribe the operation in words satisfac- 
torily. But any old hand in photography 
can show you how the thing is done іп 
а moment. There is no difficulty what- 
ever, but it requires a steady hand, 
some care, and a little practice. 
Matt varntsh.—Ether 1 oz., sandarac 
ro gr., mastic 2 gr., benzole т OZ. 
Negative varnish (cold).—Celluloid 40 
to 5o gr., amyl-acetate 6 oz. This may be 
applied to the negative while it is cold. 
Negative varnish (hot).—Sandarac 1 
oz., Venice turpentine 4 oz., oil of tur- 
pentine à oz., alcohol ro oz. | 
(3) Apply to Messrs. Aldis for their 
gratis pamphlet on the subject. 


Lenses. : 

(1) Is A's lens as good as B's? (2) The latter 

has three air spaces. Is this liable to cause 

flare? (3) Would you advise for hand camera 

a lens with only one air' space? 

E. C. (Wood Green). 

We cannot presume to make compari- 
sons between the goods of different manu- 
facturers. Both the lenses you name 
have a high reputation. Air in contact 
with glass means reflection of some of the 
light, and consequent loss, so far as the 
plate is concerned. Broadly put, the 
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fewer air spaces the less reflections and: 
more light going to form the image. But 
bear in mind that quantity is not every- 
thing. You may get a rapid lens and 
poor definition, with all sorts of faults, of 
which flare is only one. You will there- 
fore see it is not quite so easy as one may 
imagine to give any useful reply to such 
a question offhand. After all, the best 
thing is an actual comparative test. 
Shutter Speed, Developer, etc. 

(1) Can you tell me any method of ascertain- 

ing speed of shutter? (2) Can you recom- 

mend a good plate for rapid work? (3) Can 


you mention a good developer for bringing 
out detail, etc.? T. A. (Lancaster). 


(1) On p. 117 in our issue of February 
Ist, 1910, you will find a method of 
shutter speed testing. (2) In the same 
issue, on p. 112, you will also find a list 
of ultra-rapid plates. Any of these are 
suitable. The plate you say you are using 
is excellent, and why change? (3) The 
following is excellent for high-speed 
work : —Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., 
soda carbonate 1 oz., metol 3o gr. (no 
bromide). The secret is to allow plenty 
of time, and keep the plate covered up. 
Tank development is suitable if the plates 
are reversed top and bottom a few times 
during the progress of development. 
Enlarged Negative. 

Should like to know how to produce an 


enlarged negative with daylight enlarger, so 
as to print on P.O.P. W. R. (Margate). 


First, you require a positive transpar- 
ency from your original small negative. 
This is obtained by contact printing, just 
in the way a lantern slide is made. It is 
advisable to use a slow plate for making 
such a transparency. This is now put in 
the negative holder and a piece of negative 
paper put in place of the usual bromide 
paper. The exposure will be less than 
when making a bromide enlargement, as 
the negative paper is more rapid than the 
bromide paper. The paper negative is 
developed, fixed, and washed, just like 
ordinary bromide paper. The paper is 
made translucent by rubbing the back of 
the paper with vaseline, and holding it 
about three feet from a fire. If preferred 
you can make a glass enlarged negative 
by putting a slow plate in the place of the 
bromide paper. If you cannot obtain 
negative paper then use ordinary (hin 
bromide paper, and give ап increased 
exposure. 


Pyro Stains, Contrast, etc. 
Can you give formula of solution for re- 
moving pyro stain? (2) When it is desired 
to make a lantern slide, and a distant range 
of mountains in the picture is almost lost 
in the sky, will better contrast be obtained 
with or without pyro? 
Е. И. A. (Finsbury Park) 
We can give you numerous formule, but 
it 18 quite possible that not one of them 
will be satisfactory in an obstinate case. 
(1) Water, and plenty of it. (2) Water 
I pint, alum 1 oz. (3) No. 2 plus т drm. 
of hydrochloric acid, or } oz. of citric 
acid. (4) Water 1 pint, alum 1 oz., iron 
protosulphate 3 oz., citric acid 1 oz. (5) 
Water ї pint, chrome alum 14 drams, 
thiocarbamide 1 dram. Your second 
question leaves us in doubt as to whether 
your query refers to the making of the 
original negative or lantern slide. In 
making the negative an ortho. plate and 
yellow screen will greatly help in differ- 
entiating differences. In making a lantern 
slide from such a negative as is described 
the less stain the better, and aim at just 
enough exposure to get through the 
highest lights, and use a contrast-giving 
developer e.g., hydroquinone. 
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Vagrant Humour. 


A sense of humour 15 oc- 
iasionally a nuisance. It is 
all right if it comes up to 

. ) the scratch when the “ Mag- 
чуз, % pie" is paragraphing, but 
sometimes it 15 distinctly 


obscurantist іп its effects. 
` Ап instance occurred at a recent suburban exhibition. There 
was a picture of a fine forest tree, labelled simply “Тһе Birch,” 
and the would-be wit of the family remarked that he thought a 
great deal of feeling had been thrown into it. Somehow the silly 
jest got in the way of my eyes whenever I tried to look at the 
thing a second time. I wonder whether the photographic critic is 
troubled in the same way. We have a picture, for instance, of a 
road repairer, working at the furious rate which is characteristic 
of road repairers—how can the critic help describing it as a 
“ restful portrayal"? The phrase comes to the pen-point as if 
it belonged there. Then there is that picture labelled “ Eggs," 
as to which one says naturally that it is “іп danger of being 
overbalanced?" ; that other of the boy who is immersed in the 
penny dreadful, that it is ‘‘too low in tone," and so on. And 
I am confident that the stock phrase "rather thin " would be 
trotted out, should the critic come across a picture of the 
` Magpie ” trying to manufacture jokes. 


Hard Labour. | 

The Nottingham Express brings together, under the convenient 
heading of ‘‘ Public Opinion," two announcements which at first 
sight may seem to have little in common. One of these informs 
us that a certain F.R.P.S. of Nottingham worked very hard as 
judge at a photographic exhibition at Beeston, and next to this 
is a note by the editor, explaining to a perplexed correspondent 
that the maximum sentence of hard labour is two years. Is this 
sequence of ideas the latest example of the side-thrusts of our 
friend the press critic? Ог is there some disgruntled, non-suc- 
cessful exhibitor on the staff of the Express? 


A Cloud Dispelled. 

The plate makers marched out of the R. P. S. meeting the other 
Tuesday, figuratively speaking, in white raiment. It was a first- 
class photographic scientist—not one of the plate makers—who 
confessed that the evening's proceedings had lifted a weight from 
his mind, and a shadow from their reputation. He had been 
admitting suspicions which ought to have had no place in a 
generous bosom. The suspicions first made their appearance 
when he discovered, only recently, how very sensitive were 
ordinary non-orthochromatic plates to red light. And it occurred 
to him that possibly the manufacturers, in order to whip up a 
more startling speed number, had added “а little something," 
as the cook would say, and in so doing had increased the red 
sensitiveness. But Mr. Renwick, who had lectured to them, and 
who was a practical plate maker, had said that he too had dis- 
covered the red sensitiveness of ordinary plates, and his surprise 
at the phenomenon was so unaffected and sincere—he was so 
evidently speaking as a pure and simple lover of truth, and not 
as a business man—that the other could only withdraw his 
imputations and accept it as a genuine case. But, really, public 
speaking will have new terrors if a particular inflexion is to 
decide the point as to whether what a man savs is or is not 
subject to a commercial discount. 


Keep Moving. 

An up-to-date journal, which keeps London on the gui vive 
with such legends as “ Теп Miles of Daily Bumper paper," and 
"'Two Tons of Daily Bumper ink," was responsible for some 
excitement in the Fleet Street neighbourhood the other morn- 
ing. It is preparing a pictorial record of its mammoth activities, 
and the cinematograph operator appeared in the street to make 
a living picture of the lowering of the rolls of paper, and the 
pouring of the tons of ink into the machine rooms. I happen 
to know two office boys, not at all connected with the Daily 
Bumper, who asked for a twenty minutes’ recess, in order that 
they might immortalise themselves by a display of quite unusual 
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energy in front of the cinematograph machine. But the little 
affair was sufficient to show that, apart from the office boys, 
the man in the street is as yet unused to the cinematograph. 
The idea of keeping still while he has his photograph taken is 
so deeply engrained in his nature that he does not realise the 
necessity for moving briskly about. Тһе operator's “ Move ou 


please,’’ was sufficiently impelling to qualify him for a police- 
mans position when cinematograph-taking shall have become 
an overcrowded profession. 


The Passing of the Paper. 

The programme of the photographic festivities at Scarborough, 
which reaches me in anticipation of next July, will doubtless 
waken criticism in certain quarters. The Conventioners seem 
destined to give themselves up to Yorkshire revelry, and tech- 
nical matters are not only relegated to the tail-end, but to the 
endmost hair of the tail. The papers read at the Convention 
in recent years have furnished an excellent study in the art of 
growing beautifully less. 1 am old enough, speaking Con- 
ventionally, to remember when they even wrangled over the 
speeds ot plates, while the July sunshine tempted them in vain. 
This year there is no paper at all. It is only another symptom 
of a tendeacy which is affecting bodies much more learned than 
the Convention ever was—namely, the disappearance of the 
learned paper. The demonstration and the lecture, less accurate 
and original but more popular, have affected its position. But if 
a stray Conventioner feels any qualms of conscience over his 
intellectual indolence, he will have the opportunity of following 
Solomon's advice literally, and going to the ant, on which 
virtuous insect Mr. Martin Duncan will discourse at the end 
of the week. 


Whistler Once More. 

Apropos of hats that do not fit. Here's of Whistler again. 
He was at the hatter's, having his hat ironed, and was 
negligently leaning the while against the shop counter. In 
came a fussy, fuming, gaitered bishop, who ear-marked Whistler 
at once as опе of the shop's personnel. “I’m very much an- 
noyed, sir," he cried, thrusting his broad-brimmed hat into 
Whistler's hands; “this hat doesn’t fit me a bit!" Whistler eyed 
the offending headpiece from crown to brim, and then the bishop 
from top to toe. * You're right," he drawled, “ your hat doesn't 
fit; and, what's more, none of your clothes fit!” Then he 
dropped the hat with a thud. ` 


Humour in the Zoo. 
“There 15 humour in Nature." — AGASSIZ. 

There's drollery in Polly's eye, 
And in the penguin's gait ; 

I laugh to watch the hedgehog cry, 
The monkey scratch his pate ; 

I see the joke when grizzly chaffs 
Old mother kangaroo ; 

And when the laughing jackass laughs, 
What humour in the Zoo! 


And then I wonder if these folks 
Are funning me as well, 

And thinking me the best of jokes, 
And urging me to tell 

The wherefore of my quiet game, 
My weapon folded cute, 

And why, athough I take such aim, 
I never seem to shoot. 
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DAWN IN A CORRIDOR TRAIN. Ву WiLL CADBY. 


See article on bage 325. 
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MARCATE HARBOUR. By BERTRAM PARK. 
See article “ Workers we may Hear About,” page 347. 
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CHILDHOOD'S HAPPY DAYS. By Ғанр HARTLEY. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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As previously announced in these pages, the Linked 
Ring, as a body, will hold no exhibition this year, but 
certain British members are organis- 
THE SALON OF ing, and will hold, a ‘‘ London Salon of 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Photography ’’ in the autumn. These 
members have been fortunate in secur- 
ing the galleries of the Fine Art Society in New Bond 
Street, W., for the exhibition. The galleries, though 
small, are probably the finest of their kind in London, 
and are famous in art circles all over the world for the 
series of shows held there. The autumn Salon of 
Photography, which will be held from September 2 to 
October 7, should therefore be a notable one, and attract 
the best work of the day. The exhibition organising 
committee includes, amongst others, Frederick H. 
Evans, Alexander Keighley, Charles Job, J. H. Ander- 
son, Will A. Cadby, Carine Cadby, Ward Мий, 
Reginald Craigie, Charles Emanuel, E. О. Hoppe, 
Arthur Marshall, A. H. Blake, and F. J. Mortimer. 
о ве a 


The letter from a correspondent, published in last 


issue of THE А. P. AND P. N., on the subject of seeing 

stereoscopically without а  stereo- 

STEREOSCOPIC scope, has aroused a considerable 
VISION. 


amount of interest in many quarters, 
and we are not altogether surprised 
to know of the number of amateurs to whom this fas- 
cinating form of camera work appeals. Another letter 
on the point raised last week is published in this issue. 
Mr. Heath, in further reference to his previous com- 
munication regarding the number of people who can see 
a stereogram in relief without the aid of a stereoscope, 
says :— 

““ So far, the statistics I have collected show that 16.4 
per cent. could previously see stereoscopically without à 
stereoscope; the remainder had never before tried the 
experiment, but 25.4 per cent. could see stereoscopically 
almost immediately, 14.9 per cent. within half a minute, 
7.5 per cent. within one minute, 14.9 per cent. within 
two minutes, 7.5 per cent. within five minutes (no one 
should try more than for five minutes at one time, nor 
if one eye is very different from the other, or if there is 
bad astigmatism), 8.9 per cent. failed first time, but 
afterwards succeeded, 4.5 per cent. failed and presum- 
ably gave up. Correspondents take great interest in the 
experiment. Some find it easier if they hold something, 
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say a foolscap envelope, between the stereograms to 
prevent one eye seeing more than one picture. One 
suggests cutting holes inthe card. If you cut two holes 
$ inch square and 4 inch nearer centre to centre than the 
centres of stereograms, stand with your back to a good 
light and look through the holes at a bright fire ten feet 
off, you will, if you move the card gradually away, see 
the picture in stereoscopic relief and a small, but cheer- 
ful fire blazing between you and the picture. If you 
have а stereoscopic picture to spare it is worth the 
sacrifice.’ е ә G 


The loss of the New Gallery has meant more to the 
Roval Photographic Society than at first appeared, and 
the search for a suitable building in 

THIS ҮЕАН'8 which to hold the usual autumn exhibi- 
“ ROYAL” tion has been a disappointing one. 
Finally, after investigation of practically 

every avallable gallery in London, the committee has 
fixed on the old home of the R. P. S. exhibitions, 5a, 
Pall Mall East, lately vacated by the Photographic 
Salon. This implies a very limited space for exhibits 
compared with the splendid accommodation and appoint- 


` ments that visitors have been used to at the New 


Gallery. At 5a, Pall Mall there is the principal gallery 
and two smaller rooms, and in these the photographs in 
the following sections will be hung :—{I.) The Pictorial 
Section, (II.) the Colour Section, (111.) the Scientific 
and Technical Section, (IV.) the Natural History Sec- 
tion. The Trade Section and the Professional Sections 
have been abandoned. The exhibition will be open 
from about August 20 to September 16. This means 
that the sending-in dav will be some time in July. 
е ё б 


The pronouncements of Мг. Walter Crane, in the 
course of an address at the Art Department of Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle, last week, 
are worthy of close attention by all 
who consider the possibilities of 
photography as an art. Mr. Crane 
said that no doubt the photograph had had a great influ- 
ence upon painters and the public. Тһе public eye must 
be largely influenced by the photograph; but the photo- 
graph in the hands of some of its professors had lately 
taken to imitate the effort and method of artists, so 
that it was turn and turn about. The object of painting, 


AN ARTIST ON 
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however, was not illusion; otherwise, in the presence of 
the cinematograph, and М8 marvellous living and 
moving transcripts from nature, painting would have 
no chance, for even colour was sometimes given. But, 
however wonderful, that was scientific mechanism, and 
not art. The true province of painting was untouched. 
The very illusory powers of photography served to define 
the true sphere of art, which was a product of the human 
mind, as well as of the eve and hand. Later, in respond- 
ing at a complimentary dinner to him, given by the Pen 
and Palette Club, Newcastle, Mr. Crane again returned 
to the attack, and rem: iced that, while he considered 
photography a very wonderful thing, and one from 
which a great deal could be learned, he did not think it 
could take the place of art. At the same time, he won- 
dered it did not. The race between the two—-photo- 
graphy and painting—was a hopeless one. They had 
lines of their own, and were totally different. Thus one 
could not supplant the other. We have an idea that 
this idea has been advanced on more than one occasion 
previously—and not always by artists. 
$ SG 
The value of photography as a hobby—we begin to 
detest the word—for the busy man ought not to be 
overlooked. Most of the amateur 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR photographers whom we know are 
THE BUSY MAN. busy men. They have other in- 
terests which make the first demand 
on their time, and they are only able to spare the 
fringes, the week-end and the occasional holiday for 
their art. There is a sense in which the character of 
the man at work can be told after seeing the same man 
at play. It is not the vigorous, energetic man in busi- 
ness who chooses some lolling recreation; nor is it the 
man whose evervdav work demands care and fore- 
thought and knowledge who takes up a thoughtless 
pastime. Не may, indeed, take up something quite 
different from his ordinary occupations, but he likes to 
have a task for the holidav to which he can bring the 
same energy and acuteness that characterise the work 
he does on the working day. It is on this ground that 
photography appeals to him. It necessitates no pro- 
longed mental strain, but it does furnish an exercise not 
onlv for the judgment, but also for the perceptive and 
artistic faculties which are not too often brought out in 
recreation. Moreover, it takes him out of doors, 
Nature, and it enables him to make a rapid record of 
things that interested him, intensifying the experience 
at the time and perpetuating 115 pleasure. 
$ m & 
Communications on the subject of sensitometrv fol- 
low one another at irregular intervals, and each seems 
to fall foul of the one immediately 
PLATE-SPEED preceding it. But, as a matter of 
DETERMINATIONS. fact, each leaves a deposit of perma- 
nent value, and by means of them 
all, the science is feeling its way to a state of greater per- 
manence. The communication from the Ilford research 
laboratories, made by Mr. F. F. Renwick at a recent 
technical meeting of the Roval Photographic Society, 
was in part a replv to the paper bv Mr. Callier, on the 
subject of the scatter of incident light bv the negative, 
which was read before the same body a vear ago. Some 
of the theoretical conclusions of the Belgian worker— 
who, by the way, was present, and took part in the 
meeting—were contradicted by Mr. Renwick,.who also 
expressed the opinion that the time had come for an 
agreement to be arrived at among plate-makers as to 
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the methods to be employed in accurate speed-deter- 
mination. As a result of no little research, he was able 
to throw some doubt upon the Hurter and Drifheld svs- 
tem, and said that before Hurter and Drifheld could 
be credited with full authority for the accurate com- 
parison of photographic plates, much research work 
remained to be done. The full paper, with its manv 
tables, should be consulted when it appears in the April 
Photographic Journal. Mr. Chapman Jones was one of 
those who took part in the discussion, and protested 
strongly against the suggestion that there should be a 
standard method of measuring densities. They wanted 
no standard method of measuring densities, he said, but 
an absolute method of measuring the light that is actu- 
ally transmitted to the plate. Mr. C. P. Butler sug- 
gested the abandonment of the acetvlene standard, and 
the substitution of a white-hot strip of platinum as 


the light source. & p 9 


How to photograph the comet has been described by 
many well-known astronomers all over the world, but 
for the present results appear to be 
very few.  Halley's comet is to Бе 
submitted to the most searching of 
photographic examinations this time, 
and it is not improbable that even its tail—if collected 
on May 18th next as suggested by Professor Turner— 
will be put to the test by seeing what effect its radio- 
active constituents, if any, have on the photographic 
plate. It is generally stated by the astronomers who 
have published directions for '' snapping '' the comet 
that fog is the worst thing to be encountered, owing to 
its proximity to the horizon and the sun, and the conse- 


quent “© creeping in ” of auroral light. A good тапу 


enterprising opticians are offering glasses with which to 
see the comet; but it must be remembered that, owing 
to the length of exposure required, amateurs' attempts 
to photograph it are hardlv likely to prove successful. 
With a six inch telescope objective, an exposure of five 
minutes has been estimated as necessary with the comet 
at an altitude of four to five degrees, and about half an 
hour with the altitude twenty degrees. 


зе шн р eee 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN" 
NIGHTS. 

Society outings. How can they be made most useful? Would 
it help to ask a well-known pietorial worker to lead and direct 
the outing? 

The diplomatics of outdoor photography. 

It may be well to bear in mind that the right of a citizen 
to make use of a street 1s limited to the passing (either with or 
without goods) from point to point. So far is this the case 
that occasionally a local authority (as owner of the highway: 
will make a regulation to the effect that in a certain section of 
street the camera is not to be used; the idea being usuallv to 
monopolise the photographing of a municipal building or a 
pageant. 

The validity of such a regulation or by-law is a matter of 
considerable doubt, but the photographer who obtains perinis- 
sion to photograph from private ground (as the forecourt of a 
house) may defy any such regulations. 

In actual practice, the police will generally assist а photo- 
grapher who is civil and considerate, and cases have occurred 
in which the custodian of a municipal building, who has been 
instructed to prevent the photographing of the building from 
the highway has actually looked the other way at the critical 
moment. 

Occasionally bluff may be expedient, but more often a suave 
manner is successful, especially when supplemented Бу that 
well-known form of persuasion which appeals to so many. 

In a large society the most useful hints as to the best course 
to take in special cases will be gathered when the individual 
experiences of members are under discussion. If possible, a 
lawyer should be invited to attend the discussion, as lay views 
of legal matters are often misleading. 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
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By S. C. JOHNSON, M.A. 


N the following article I wish to describe as briefly 
as possible the style of camera that is most suited 
to the needs of the naturalist photographer. After 
some ten odd years of dabbling with fishes and 

flowers, birds and butterflies, in open fields, in dark 
recesses, sometimes high up in a lofty tree, sometimes 
working in close proximity to a comfortable fireside, one 
gets to know the kind of apparatus that puts confidence 
into the actions of the naturalist. It is these impres- 
sions gathered from time to time, not always at the 
cheapest rate, that are now being jotted down on paper, 
in the hope that the new recruit may in a measure begin 
where others have left off. 

From these preliminary remarks it must not be 
surmised that some formidable article is needed to be 
able to undertake nature photography with success, 
merely that certain features in the construction of 
cameras are more of use just now than others. 


The Reflex Camera. 

The focal-plane apparatus of reflex pattern 15 
naturally a very suitable instrument, seeing that it gives 
maximum exposures in minimum times, and allows the 
image to be focussed right up to the last moment; but 
as so many readers will avoid it on account of its cost, 
we will dismiss it with this brief remark. 


Portability and Strength Essential. 

Probably the first quality that a naturalist’s camera 
should possess is the one of portability. Long tramps 
across rough ground will be constantly undertaken in 
the search for subjects; that the apparatus should not be 
unduly weighty is therefore apparent. However, this 
point must not be considered to the detriment of another 
quality, that of being strong and serviceable. 

The naturalist’s camera must withstand much rough 
usage. One can picture it being hoisted up a tree 
dropped over a wall and fallen on, in the scramble for 
some out-of-the-way picture, and sooner or later it will 
be caught in a shower of rain or snow. All these little 
vicissitudes demand that it should be strong. There 
should be nothing flimsy about it, nor may it be neat 
and compact at the expense of some vital feature. 


Some Other Necessary Points. 

My special preference goes to the pattern that can be 
used both on a stand and also in the hand, for sometimes 
one will be an absolute necessity, sometimes the other 
will. There should be a system of focussing to enable 
close subjects to be treated. 


eee 
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The bellows must be of ample Jength, equal to about 
twice the focal length of the lens, or diminutive pictures 
will result. The rigidity of the racking stays should be 
carefully tested when the camera is at its greatest 
length, for good work will be impossible if these are not 
quite stable. 

The Plate Holders. 

Dark slides should be used іп preference to a 
mechanical plate-changing system. The latter 1s often 
apt to go wrong at critical moments, especially if 
ploughed fields have to be traversed, or a particularly 
bumpy journey undertaken. Dark slides are also pre- 
ferable whenever plates of different speeds may be re- 
quired. It will be a simple matter to charge them with 
two or three kinds of plates, and to use them in any 
desirable order; but this is quite impossible with the 
mechanical system. Slides, it is true, are a little slower 
to get into position, but this is a minor point. 

Have an ample supply of them, for it is often a con- 
venient safeguard to be able to spend two or more plates 
on the same subject, using various speeds with vastly 
different exposures. 


The Best Size to Use. 

The next question deals with size. Should the 
camera be quarter or half plate, or five by four? Pro- 
bably the latter is the most suitable from a pictorial 
point of view, but we must not overlook the practical 
side of the question as well. The naturalist's work will 
essentially lead him into the countrv, into the out of-the- 
way places, where fresh supplies of five by fours are un- 
obtainable. I think then that this is sufficient case 
against them.  Half-plates are somewhat extravagant 
and extremely weighty; so considering all points I advise 
quarter-plates as being cheap, portable, and easilv 
procured. 

The Lens and Optical Equipment. 

The lens will of course be an important point for con- 
sideration. Much good work may be done with an 
aperture no greater than I /8, but this is the very 
smallest that will give satisfaction with the bulk of 
nature subjects. F/7.7 is useful, but unless debarred 
by cost, a lens that opens up to Е/6 should undoubtedly 
be secured. 

It places so much extra power in the hands of the 
worker, and allows him to get good results on so many 
otherwise impossible occasions that perhaps an effort 
should be made to include it in the outfit. А set of 
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magnifiers will also be of considerable assistance. The 
focal length of the lens ought if anything to be some- 
what longer than usual, say, with quarter-plates, from 
six to eight inches. 


The Shutter for Nature Work. | 

The shutter must be silent. So many animals start 
at the slightest sound, that a click or a bang will com- 
pletely upset the fastest of exposures and undo the work 
of perhaps an hour. There are many patterns on the 
market which are practically noiseless, so preference 
must undoubtedly be given to one of them. The roller- 
blind, otherwise ап admirable instrument, usually 
possesses this defect, and thus should be shunned. The 
selected shutter will be required to expose from 1-goth 
to two and three seconds automatically. 


The View-finder. 

If possible it will be well to choose a camera that has 
the view-finder fitted to the rising front in such a way 
that it always registers whatever picture is cast on the 
ground-glass screen. Most cameras, it need hardly be 
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added, аге so planned that whenever the lens is moved 
up or down the finder becomes useless. 
The General Appearance of the Camera. 

All metal parts must be dull; there should be nothing 
that can glitter in the sunshine and arouse attention. 
For the same reason, a brand new black and red focus- 
sing cloth should be exchanged for a dull green piece of 
baize, the latter harmonising better with the surround- 
ing grass, foliage, etc. 

There are some cameras that seem to be full of trick 
appliances, each of which requires attention every time 
an exposure is made. Do not select a camera of this 
stamp; buy one, of course, that permits of all sorts of 
movements, but so arranged that only those that are 
being used at the moment need attention. 

It need hardly be said that no single camera at present 
on the market embodies all the above points. The pro- 
spective buyer is advised, however, to decide on the 
sum he is willing to spend, and then after carefully 
scanning Тне A. Р. anp Р.Х. advertisement pages to 
select the camera that fulfils most of these conditions. 
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 SUPERB SHOW OF S previously cd ae de in 
CAMERA ROVELTIES ‚ THE A. P. AND P. N., the 
€ Marvellous 4^ exhibition of ERE қр 
` Moving Pictures trade, arts and crafts, will be 
ee oe opened at the Royal Horticul- 
“Spirit” TED tural Hall, Vincent Square, 
Astounding Disciosures Westminster, S.W., on April 


“Calour Photography from Life gth, by Lord Redesdale, pre- 
n am sident of the R. P. S. Arrange- 
ments are now practically 
completed for the opening, 
and there is every promise that 
the exhibition will be a repre- 
sentative display of everything 
connected with photography. 
TI ES RINSE: Ponet: At the moment | of кайа, 
we understand that nearly all 
the leading photographic manufacturers and dealers will be 
represented. 

Every effort is being made by the secretary, Mr. Arthur C. 
Brookes, to ensure a success, and to make the exhibition as 
attractive as possible to all interested in photography. Among 
the attractions there will be a practically continuous cinemato- 
graph display exhibited by the “ Empire" fireproof machine, ап 
exhibition of pictorial photography, and photo- 
graphs showing the varied applications of the 
camera in the arts and sciences, natural his- 
tory, and trade. 

Colour photography will receive a full meed 
of attention, and a lecture on spirit photo- 
graphy will be not the least interesting. 

Professional photography will also be well 
represented, and a special congress of the Pro- 
fessional Photographers’ Association will be 
held during the entire period of the exhibition. 
Record and Survey work will also have a sec- 
tion to itself. Demonstrations of varioys pro- 
cesses will, of course, be given daily, and 
Crudge's Imperial Orchestra will provide 
music. 

The principal feature will, of course, be 
the trade displays, and our readers will find 
the stalls of the following firms full of the 
latest and best in apparatus and materials : — 


Boots’ Drug Stores. 

Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co. 

Butcher and Sons. 

Dallmeyer, Ltd. 


ond Entertainment 
AE the Time 


NEVER A DULI. MOMENT | 


Victoria 
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Adams and Co. 
Adhesive Dry 
ing Co. 
Aerograph Co. 
Autotype Co. 


Mount- 


Johnson and Sons. 


The Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 


Platinotype Co. | 
Rajar Ltd. 2 
Reitmeyer and Co. 

Staley and Co. 


David Allan. 
Dawbarn and Ward. 
Elliott and Sons, Ltd. 
Gamage, Ltd. 


Griffin and Sons, Ltd. Shew and Co. 
Hands and Co. Sanger Shepherd and Co. 
Hazell, Watson and Viney, Standa, Ltd. 

Ltd. Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co. 
Houghtons, Ltd. Trapp and Co. T 


Iliffe and Sons. 
Illingworth and Co. 


Van Neck and Co. 
Watkins Meter Co. 
Watson and Sons, 
Wellington and Ward. 
Westminster Engineering 
Westminster Photographic 
change. 
Wratten and Wainwright. 
Zimmermann, A. and M. 
Zimmermann, C. 


Leto Photo Materials Co. 
Lockyer, J: E. 

Marion and Co., Ltd. 
Marx, J. and E. 

М. A. Lumiére Co. 
Newman and Guardia. 
Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd. 


The exhibition will be one that everybody interested in the 
camera should visit. It remains open from April oth to 16th, 
noon to ro p.m., daily. We print below a guide plan showing 


the exact position of the hall and the easiest way to get to it. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER AT MONT ST. MICHEL. 


AN IDEAL SPOT FOR THE CAMERA. 


By PERCY G. R. WRIGHT. Ёё we Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer апа Fhotographic News.’’ 


OST people who have visited Mont St. Michel wax 

enthusiastic over its manifold charms in a way that 

rather puzzles those who have never becn. There is a 
sort of glamour about the Mont that exercises a fascination 
difficult to resist, and, although one may not exactly agree 
with the individual who dubbed it the “ eighth wonder of the 
world,” you feel that Victor Hugo was right when he said, 
“ Mont St. Michel is to France what the Great Pyramid is 
to Egypt. It should be preserved at any cost—this double 
work of Nature 
and of Art." 
2” We have all 
P. read of those 
| wonderful 


Mont St. Michel from the North 


fairyland cities ruled over by kings 
anxious to distribute daughters 
and half shares in the kingdom to 
any wandering shepherd boys 
that proved themselves sufficiently 
valorous. Those fairy cities must 
have been a constant succession 
of Mont St. Michels on dry land. 
It wants nothing to complete the 
illusion but a dragon. There are 
the bastions, the arrow slits, the 
narrow cobbled streets lined with 


one another in the manner beloved of Hans Andersen and 
the Brothers Grimm, while above all is the graceful yet 


dignitied 
Abbey itself, 
a wealth of 
architectural 
magnificence, 
superb in its 


isolation. 
Nobody 15 
ever disap- 


pointed with 
the Mont. In 
<12е it al- 


gabled houses, that nod across to The Street, Mont St. Michel. 
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The Crypte de l'Aquilon. 


ways exceeds their expecta- 
tions, and no matter how 
many photographs or pictures 
one may have seen, there is 
always an impression of vast- 
ness that no pictorial render- 
ing seems to give. 
Eight-and-twenty years ago 
Mont St. Michel was an 
island, but in 1880 a cause- 
way, about a mile and a half 
long, was constructed, and the 
dangerous drive across the 
sands has become a thing of 
the past. The approach from 
the mainland savoured of 
romance, though, even after 
the Digue was built. The 
drive from Pontorson down a 
long sandy road, lined with 
interminable poplars, to the 
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salt marshes and the quicksands, where at low water the 
fishermen earned a precarious livelihood, all seemed to pre- 
pare one’s mind for the solemnity of the lonely abbey. Enter- 
prise has contrived to rob this journey of its romance, for 
now a steam tramway connects Pontorson with the Mont, and 
three or four times a day a little three-coach train fusses 
along, as only French trains can, to the very edge of the 
outer ramparts. 

Still, the modern pilgrims do not arrive until midday, 
while the last one has departed before sundown, and, after 
all, it is only at holiday times that they come in any number. 
For the rest of the year, and always in the early mornings 
and in the twilight, the Mont is the same old mysterious 
abbey-fortress that it was two hundred and fifty years ago. 

Any description of the buildings I will not attempt; it is 
too big a task. The intending visitor should obtain the 
excellent book by Mr. H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A., published 
in Messrs. George Bell and Sons’ series of handbooks to 
Continental churches. This book costs half-a-crown, and 
there are no end of photographs and plans that are very 
useful. Another book that can be recommended is Mr. 
Percy Dearmer’s “ Highways and Byways in Normandy.” 

There is, however, one feature that endears the Mont to 
many if not all its visitors, and that is the gastronomic 


The Ramparts, Mont St. Michel. 


feature. The Hotel Poulard Ainé has a world-famous repu- 
tation. I believe some people used to think more of Mme. 
Poulard’s omelettes than they did of the abbey. 

Be that as it may, it would be difficult to find a better 
** poulet rôti "—cooked оп a spit at a wood fire, mind you, 
not baked—than you get chez Poulard ainé. Until quite 
recently, the rule seemed to be that if you didn't enjoy pour- 
self you paid nothing. It was simple enough; you did not 
receive a bill, madame simply shrugged her shoulders depre- 
catingly when you insisted on paying her, and asked you 
how many days you had stayed. Her sunny smile as she 
named some ridiculously inadequate sum would disarm the 
most cunning hotel thief in the world, and the averagely 
honest traveller gave a munificent 2owr-boire to the porter 
to get level with his conscience. Now, alas, madame has 
apparently retired, and the reins of management have passed 
into other hands, but the secret of the omelette has been 
divulged, and there is stil ап inexhaustible supply of 
poulets rótis. 

It has suddenly struck me that I have said nothing about 
the photographic possibilities of the Mont, but they are so 
numerous and so fascinating that one might spend three 
months there and never find the time hang heavily. If it is 


wet, there are the abbey, the glorious cloisters, and the manv 
halls and corridors of the main building. 
is the town and no end of outdoor work. 

To go once is to go often, and the person who comes away 
without regret would find fault with paradise. 


If it is fine, there 


Have YOU handed “The Novice’s Note- 


Book" to a friend who is a beginner? ... 
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OW TO MAKE *BARTOLOZZI 
RED" PRINTS. 


Practical Instructions and Working Formule. 
By SYDNEY H. CARR. Special to“ The A. P. & P. N.7 


THE charm of the full rich red and red- 
brown tones of an engraving by Bartolozzi has 
frequently tempted the amateur photographer 
to imitate both the type of subject and the 
If colour found in these old prints. 

The colour can, of course, be reproduced 
exactly by the carbon nrocess, but the follow- 
ing method of toning bromide and gaslight 
prints will be found both practical and inexpensive. 

After the bromide print has been made, it should be allowed 
to dry before commencing toning operations; this is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but by doing so less damage is likely to happen 
to the paper, which is tender after washing, unless a hardening 
bath has been given; and, further, I always obtain the best 
results in all toning processes by drying the print first. 

There are two formule to choose from, slightly differing in 
their ultimate effect; but it will be found instructive to work 
both, especially as tastes differ in regard to colour. 


FORMULE А. (For Bartolozzi red-brown tones.) 


(А) Saturated solution ammonium carbonate ......... I OZ. 
COPPEE SUIpBdté. смди енна CHA EU Vu za ES Rn IO Er. 
Pootass: ferricyanide 245 vods rn абзан даево 26 Er. 


A saturated solution of ammonium carbonate is about 2j oz. 
in то oz. cold water (бо deg.) The copper and ferricyanide 
should be crushed in a mortar—separately, of course—and dis- 
solved in as little water as possible, and added to the am- 
monium carbonate. 


UTE) IVO ЕЛЕУЛ ЛҮК УГ MEE сық КТ I OZ. 
Boric (Dorácic) асі, ooo etta награванне веса, 50 gr. 
VES, AO. қуға ғыз тын алқ HA TRA быа SA t ad з 10 Of. 

(Crh Numonia. OSO зоны йа Ынде deca and I drm 
WAGE, S iseslcepeestue des siot КИЛТ AERA Ad AF br ia Ling 25 OZ. 


(This is a } per cent. solution.) 


The print is placed in A for as brief a period as possible, if 
the best results are to be obtained. Prolonged toning gives 
heavy red-toned prints which miss the correct colour, and they 
consequently require more clearing in bath C. 

After toning, rinse well, and then place in B for one minute; 
then wash for ten minutes. If the whites appear stained, or the 
print seems over-toned, place in C, but not for too long a time, 
or the print will be weakened. It will be noted that bath C is 
only to be considered as a “© corrective" bath. 


Ғовміл.ж B. (For Bartolozzi red tones.) 


ID! Pootass. Ornate- агаар Pera E a I20 min. 
Copper ӨШІРМЕ Sia Sarees va жанеі 24 min 
Aceto АРИ]. дазылын thane a Аиа ORO rada 6 min 
Potaus. - ТЕТПСУАВИДЕ-)з, 555944 Ser ha Lado EX o0 ds 18 min 
Ammonia BIGRE: 25.25.2.» зинадан 60 min 
ҰРЫЛАР Qotis bea PERF ERE Ao EXER E MAREM IE IO Oz. 

(Еу Copper sulphálé6 uve as ead na rr) eia ыы 30 gr. 
СОПЛО SRI acs на p AiR 6 gr. 
Hydrochlondeé cid шге яз»: ade Ra eiae UR йаз 3 min. 
5 97.7 GOCE ANGOSA EL edet THU RR AS I OZ. 


Toning takes considerably longer in this bath (D), and when 
complete, the print must be put into bath E (after a rinse) for 
five minutes, and again well washed. 

If necessary, :.e., if over-toned, or flat, bath B must be used, 
or even bath C ; or, again, one can use both, either separately 
or mixed. But such corrective measures should not be 
necessary. 

The correct times in the toning baths must be found by trial, 
and when found, carefully noted. Of the two sets of formule 
I prefer the latter, as a better Bartolozzi red colour is obtained, 
and, owing to its slowness, more chance is given for observa- 
tion and securing the desired colour. 

It must be remembered that the acid-hypo bath destroys the 
true Bartolozzi red; and, if used, the prints take on a pinky- 
crimson or rose colour, which, however, is far from unpleasant. 
The prints will be permanent without the use of the hypo-acid 
bath, especially if “ passe-partout-ed " and protected from the 
air. If the acid-hypo bath is not used, bath E should be used to 
ensure permanency.. This bath will also do after bath А in 
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WESTCOTT СНУКСН--А LANDSCAPE IN SILHOUETTE. 
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By W. P. BARRINGER. 


(See article бе ош.) 


*FULL-TONE? PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE SILHOUETTE TO DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE WORK. 


SUUS 
" 
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rd Zi DO not know who was the first 


responsible for describing 
photography in pure black and 
white as “full-tone ” work, but 
I think the first time I saw the 
expression in print was as a sub- 
title in the catalogue of “ The 
Royal" to a picture of J. C. 
Warburg's, *A Study in Full 
Tones." I seem to remember 
that some of the reviewers took 
exception to the accuracy of the 
description, but I do not recall 
that they were able to suggest an 
efficient substitute. 

As a matter of fact, the word “tone” and its adjectives 
are constantly misused in photography, but as higher 
authorities than myself have said the same thing in these 
pages before, and have advanced better reasons in support 
of their statements than I could, I need not enlarge on the 
point. I use it to head this note as it best describes a 


By W. PERRY BARRINGER. 


J Special to “Тһе A. P. and P.N.” 


branch of pictorial manipulation which seems to me to 
offer, in capable hands, considerable possibilities for decora- 
tive effect, and a use for a class of negative which we all 
occasionally “ perpetrate,” and which we universally con- 
demn. 

After making a dozen exposures on a recent outing, 1 
suddenly remembered that one slide had been loaded some 
time since, with very slow plates, namely, Ilford 
“Ordinary,” while all the others contained highly sensitive 
plates, “Barnet Red Seal.” My exposures had, of course, 
all been estimated for — H. and D., and it was quite certain, 
therefore, that my two plates of — Н. and D. would be 
almost hopelessly under-exposed. On development this 
proved to be the case, and after I had realised once again the 
futility of trying to force out what was not there, it occurred 
to me to work for the full silhouette effect the plates showed. 
Accordingly, after a strong developer had brought the high 
lights to their greatest density, the plates were fixed. А 
print from them showed, of course, a certain amount of 
half-tone, a wide expanse of black, and pure white in the 
sky only. 
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The massing of the blacks 
in the first, “ Westcott 
Church,” was rather happy, 
but much greater contrast, 
and an entire elimination of 
the half-tone was necessary 
for the effect I had in mind. 

Reduction with Farmers, 
and the maximum intensifica- 
tion of the image with mer- 
сигу and  Schlippe's salt, 
brought me as near my ideal 
as was possible without de- 
liberate “ faking,” and this 1 
did not want to do. 

An enlarged print on a 
slow bromide paper gave me 
a result which in strength and 
simplicity and breadth of 
effect I thought far more 
than made up for the loss of 
roundness and profusion of 
detail which a full scale of 
gradation in this subject 
would have rendered. The 
picture seemed, however, still 
to want some breaking up of 
the sky portion, and an 
under-exposed sunset nega- 
tive was reduced and intensi- 
fied several times before a 
portion of it could be brought 
to my full-tone ideal. Even 
now it is not of the same 
depth as the landscape. 


My second negative, 
“ Across the River,” was not 
so satisfactory. It lacked 


balance somewhat, probably 
because the original composi- 
tion was arranged with the intention of making the most of 
the shadow detail. 

Both pictures are, however, reproduced herewith, and will 
show the result of a purely fortuitous grouping of the full 
tones. It can be imagined that when the artist composed 
his picture on the screen, with the intention of rendering 
it en silhouette, an immense improvement on these examples 


ACROSS THE RIVER. 


April 5, 1910. 


will be secured, and I imagine 
a greater impression of round- 
ness would be gained by a 
more diffused outline. 

I must admit it was the 
economy and the novelty o: 
the idea which first appealed 
to me in making the first ex- 
periments—for what photo- 
grapher is not glad to secure 
some printable result from 
what would otherwise be a 
wasted plate:—and it is not 
my intention, nor perhaps is 
it within my power, to prove 
that the photographer 1: 
justified in deliberately under- 
exposing with the intention о} 
securing these effects. Our 
Editor, and photographic ex- 
perts generally, quite сот- 
rectly insist that a full scale 
of gradation is essential to 
sound photography, and that 
gross under-exposure 15 the 
one unforgivable sin. 

It will be appreciated, too, 
that without a wide know- 
ledge of composition and 
chiaroscuro, the sole raison 
d’étre of such studies, their 
decorative effect, will be lost 
entirely. However, as an edu- 
cative influence in these 
respects, full-tone photo- 
graphy has some claims to our 
consideration. Ап inspection 
of some of the powerful 
decorative work of Arbuthnot, 
Demachy, and Steichen, to 


mention but a few who have produced much which is prac- 
tically full-tone work, is surely some excuse for a craving 
after the “ luscious blacks ’’ of which the French artist has 


written. 


I at least have promised myself a whole day seeking full- 
tone studies, and I hope at the same time to test its capaci- 
ties for the more impressionistic forms of portraiture. 


“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR APRIL. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of eleven in the morning and one in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/I] is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... 1/25 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes — ... .. ooo 1/15 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes, open river scenery, figure 

studies in the open, light buildings, wet street 


1/8 , 


| 

scenes, etc. vis айы ы. уы. 7 әбес. Ан, dne] 
Landscapes іп fog ог mist, or with strong fore- | 

ground. Well lighted street scenes ор К: 7: Т 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of | | 

picture. Figure subjects in streets 1/3 ,, 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings "MT 11 Secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... 5 T | 


Medium Plate. 


1/40 вес. 
1/25 35 
1143 3; 
1/8 s 
1/5 э 
1 T 
4 secs. 


| 


Rapid Plate. 


1/15 
1/45 


1/25 
1/15 
1/6 
1/2 
2 


77 


„э 


„э 


99 


secs. 


Extra Rapid 


Plate, lis a 
1/100 sec.| 1/125 sec. 
1/60 , 175 . 
1/30 ,, 1/40 ,, 
1/20 99 1/25 ээ 
1/8 » 1/10 , 
1/3  , 14  , 
14 secs. 1 39 


As a further guide a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films оп the market is given om another page in this issue. The plates 


and films have been divided into groups which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


given on application. 
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AST week. in the first of this series, when dealing 

! with the work of Frank Н. Read, we commented 

upon the fact that, so far as pictorial workers in 

photography were concerned, there were as good 

fish in the sea as ever came out of it. They merely 
need careful nurturing at the right time. 

We do not wish to be accused of running а 


nursery for infant pictorialists, although we do profess to have 
participated in the weaning of more than опе well-known 
modern worker. It must be obvious to everyone that, with a 
progressive art such as photography, promising workers are 
constantly arising, many of whom will, we opine, be heard 
much more of in the near future. ]t is in order to encourage 
and help these younger but earnest workers that this series of 
articles 1s appearing. 

In the whirligig of time, the novice of yesterday becomes the 
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we hope, do much to dispel the cry of “ stagnation” that has 
been heard in the land of late. This stagnation ought not really 
to be described as such, but occurs because of the excess of 
workers all ploughing in the same furrow. 

The aims and ideals of the multitude are but frequently 
mimicry masquerading as originality ; yet we are sure there are 
others who are working quietly and strongly and in the right 
direction with both originality and skill. 

Therefore, in our search for new blood and fresh talent, we 


leader of to-day and the veteran of to-morrow. "These new and 
keen pictorialists appear with regularity and a persistence that 
speak well for the vitality of photography generally, and will, 


hope in the series of " Workers we may Hear About” to find 
many promising pictorialists who will not in the future disap- 
point the hopes that their present work has engendered. 


II.-BERTRAM PARK. 


S far as the oil process is concerned Bertram Park is more than a coming man, for there is hardly anyone 
that one can name with more grip or power over the matter, to bend it to his will. He gets а 
texture and a quality which is the despair of some of the best oil workers we have. We distinctly dislike 
the word, but are obliged to use it for want of a better—his oil prints are “ luscious.’ 

Bertram Park began photography quite early in life with a guinea hand-camera, but he has onlv been a serious 
student for some vears. The hand-camera was soon given up, and painting became his study and his occupation, 
and like many more who have succeeded in photography, he had a proper art training. Seeing in the hands of a 
friend a successful pictorial photograph, he perceived that something more was possible than the shiny P.O.P. 
which he had regarded as his highest achievement, and he began in earnest. Since then he has made great strides, 
and is daily coming more and more into notice. His work is to be seen at most of the leading exhibitions, 
and is constantly honoured by the judges. 

Though he is such a successful oiler, he feels that the process is too exacting to be popular, and he is 
experimenting to get the control that he desires by careful arrangement of subject before the camera and judicious 
work upon the negative. To print twenty or thirty copies in this way of any given picture is child's play to the 
making of one really successful oil print. He feels that until a process which can more easily and expeditiously 
give control is hit upon, the spread of a knowledge of what pictorial photography really is can never become 
general, nor the people be educated up to its enjoyment. 

He is of opinion that the present state of attainment amongst professional photographers is lamentable, 
though he is the first to acknowledge that the exceptions to this rule are numerous, and the work they do of the 
highest quality. Bertram Park has a great desire to see the true position of photography as an art medium more 
generally acknowledged and a knowledge of what has been already accomplished more generally known. He 
fears that until, as indicated above, the output can become greater the public mind will not get educated in the 
matter. 

Though perhaps the physiognomist would detect the artistic strain in Bertram Park's composition, he is not 
a dilettante and unconsequential person, but full of life and activity and vigour, with a spare and active bodily 
development. Mr. Park's artistic temperament is also evidenced bv the fact that he has outstanding musica! 
abilitv, and is a flute-plaver of no mean order. 

The two illustrations which accompany this article are both characteristic of Mr. Park's fine oil work. The 
Margate Harbour subject, though full of quality and fine tone, is little altered in the making; even the break in 
the skv bv the lighthouse is only slightly assisted in the oil print. The ** Black-Hat ” is in his best style; he certainly 
loves portraiture, and excels in it. He set himself a difficult problem to make the face and figure in shadow 
with a black hat tell in true relation against a light-patterned background. He has succeeded well, and the 
luminosity in the shadowed face is well expressed. Тһе black hat is full of rich tone, and is successfully 
differentiated from the hair. Unfortunately, in both cases, the half-tone reproductions fail in giving the fine tonal 
qualities of the originals. 

We have in Mr. Bertram Park a coming man; he is in no hurry, he works not for awards, but for the work's 
sake, and is content to go slowly and surely, but he is bound to be an increasing force in the ranks of pictorial 
workers. REUS 
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THE BLACK НАТ. By BERTRAM PARK. — 


See note on “ Workers we may Hear About, page 347. 
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SPRINGTIME IN THE WOODS. 


THE GREAT 


HE story of the classical hero who, when 
vanquished by his enemies and thrown to earth, 
straightway sprang up again in full strength 
and vigour from the contact with the great 
Mother, has fresh meaning for him who goes forth, in 
the early spring morning, and renews health and 
strength from contact with the fresh, vigorous life that 
is everywhere breaking from the hard brown crust under 
which it has been safely lying hid from the blasting, 
nipping breath of winter, waiting till the warm kiss of 
the strong spring sun should call it from its cosy lair. 
Now everywhere, but especially in the woods, one 
feels that mysterious force—life—surging around him in 
great billows; the fresh green blades of grass are shoot- 
ing out between the brown, withered bodies of their 
kind, that were the pride of the fallen year, now in decay, 
yet useful in giving their strength for the food of the 
blades yet to come. 
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The bursting buds of the beeches аге shedding 
showers of the pretty brown scales that during tne hard, 
cold frosts have protected the heart in which were safely 
lying the filmy green leaves, that are now shaking forth 
their fairy robes, like the grub, turned to butterfly, who 
must dry his wings in the sun before attempting flight. 

In contrast to the slender, graceful twigs of the beech, 
with its apologetic leaves, stands the sturdy sycamore, 
from whose strong branches the twigs all spring up as 
if contending who will be greatest amongst his brethren, 
and the first to throw out those giant leaves—the largest 
and prettiest in all the wood—from which the children, 
in the long summer holidays, will fashion make-believe 
parasols, to save their already brown and_ tanned 
complexions from the heat. 

The photographer who essays to record some of these 
beautiful effects of Nature must be provided by Nature, 
or by acquirement, with a good supply/of patience. 


—ч 
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The spring months are usually well filled with cold, 
blustering winds, before whose rude breath the new 
leaves flutter in dismay, never resting for the small 
fraction of time necessary to record their beauty on the 
sensitive plate. 

Even on mornings when you leave home in sure hope 
of a good result, with the smoke of the early risers’ fires 
rising іп thin column straight to the sky, not a breath 
of wind to be felt, by the time you reach the wood, seek 
out a suitable branch—no easy task—get it properly 
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round and round, through and through, till at last they 


sink exhausted on the ground in deadly grips, feathers 


flying in all directions, leaving them barely sufficient 
strength to fly different ways on our approach. 

If by chance you have been absent from the wood for 
a few days at this time, what an astonishing transforma- 
tion meets your eye when you again visit it! 
mist that, like smoke from a wood fire, has been hanging 
amongst the trees has given place to a gauzy veil of 
finest fairy green, the rattling rub of the bare, dry 


THE OPENED LEAF. 


focussed on the ground glass, and watch it for a 
moment, to your vexation vou find, apparentlv out of 
pure cussedness, the filmv leaves swaving to and fro, in 
obedience to some invisible zephyr. Yet to those who 
love the woods 
“ There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 
That dwells where'er the gentle south wind blows. 


With what a tender and impassioned voice 
I: fills the nice and delicate ear of thought! 

Nor is the bounding life confined to inanimate things; 
the birds, busv with household cares, keep ир an inces- 
sant musical chatter, now whispering love to their mates 
on a high bough, then in a moment shrieking threaten- 
ings and slaughter as a rival male steals into the 
charmed circle, and at it they go, shrieking, pecking, 
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branches is now unheard for the whispering of the new- 
born leaves; the verv light through such a veil seems 
glorified to liquid gold, and all the place is filled with a 
perfume as of incense, burned to the glory of the great 
Creator, and it seems as great a sacrilege to tear off one 
of the branches as to break a stained-glass window in 
some great cathedral. 
“O what a glory doth this world put on, 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 

Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 

On duties well performed, and days well spent. 

For him the wind, av, and the yellow leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings ; 

He shall so hear the solemn hvmn that Death 

Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his last resting place without a tear." 


In the brushwood and on theytrees every now and 


The blue 


-_ eatin 
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again can be seen the nests and eggs of the birds who 
make their homes here, the difficulty of photographing 
them being the want of suitable help to get high enough 
up so that a good view of the nest can be got, and in the 
bushes the branches are so close that it is impossible to 
get a view at all without breaking away or bruising all 
the twigs around, and so providing a sure mark for the 
next marauding small boy who comes along, even if the 
birds do not forsake their nest when the evidence of 
the interference of man is so plain to their eyes. 

As we scramble down | 
а steep bank, in а slip 
and stumble fashion, a 
great scurry of wings 
from out below our 
feet reveals the cosy 
nest of а  water-hen, 
nicely hid below some 
small branches at the 
foot of a larch tree, and 
though the steepness of 
the bank and the 


” ut 
The Water Hen's Nest. 
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The Opening Leaf, 


““ thrawness of the tripod 
make the work somewhat diffi- 
cult, we secure a good nega- 
tive. 

On the way home, amid the 
glorious sunshine now flooding 
all the land, a pheasant hen is 


ээ 


discovered sitting on eggs, 

amongst some small broom 

bushes; nor does she rise, 
Po 7. although we are within a yard 
yA pit \ ог so of the nest before the 
A Clutch of Pheasants Eggs. tawny brown bird is distin- 

guished from the dried twigs 
and grass amongst which her nest is made, so 
similar are her colour and markings to her surround- 
ings. 


So strong is the maternal instinct here that we are 
allowed to set up the camera, focus on the nest, and get 
all ready for an exposure, when an unlucky puff of wind 
sends the focussing cloth flying, and so alarms the bird 
that she sets off with a great cry and clamour. Our 
last picture is secured, and we set off as quickly as 
possible so as to allow her to return to her motherly 
duties. 


— — — —— iie — ————— 
THE CHOICE OF A PLATE FOR SPRING PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A PRACTICAL NOTE. 


O convert the transient beauties of springtime into lasting 

pleasures is the aim of all true nature photographers, and 

to accomplish this, skill, good apparatus, and most important 

of all, good plates are necessary. The choice of a plate is a 

matter requiring the nicest discrimination, and in doing so we 
must bear in mind the subjects we wish to reproduce. 

For the outdoor photographer these fall into two classes— 
landscapes, with delicate shades of green, or clouds; and nature 
pictures of nesting birds and the like. 

The first type of subject needs for its adequate expression a 
plate possessing primarily a good sensitiveness to green and 
yellow and, in the second place, as high a speed as possible. 
I put the speed second because it is evident that no correct ren- 
dering of a study in varying shades of green can be given by a 
plate unaffected by light of this colour; but nevertheless speed 
is very desirable, since movements in the subject, and the con- 
tinually varying atmospheric conditions, frequently render a 
very brief exposure necessary. 

Now, the speed of an orthochromatic plate may be regarded as 
made up of two parts—the sensitiveness to yellow and green, 
and the sensitiveness to blue and violet—and the extra speed of 
a rapid orthochromatic plate is obtained by augmenting the sen- 
sitiveness to blue and violet almost solely. It sometimes hap- 
pens even that the yellow sensitiveness of a rapid iso. plate is 
inferior to that of a slower plate. 

The effect of this is that when working with a yellow screen 
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which cuts out the blue and violet, the effective rapidity of a 
rapid plate may be no more than that of a nominally slower 
plate, and with a very heavy yellow screen this is usually the 
case. The testing of plates for yellow and blue sensitiveness is 
an operation requiring, besides time and trouble, apparatus of 
a more or less expensive nature. 

The best course to pursue is to purchase a plate of medium 
rapidity (about H. and D. go), made by a reliable maker, and 
to adhere to this brand for this special kind of work. 

The needs of the nature photographer are very different. 
Correctness of colour rendering is not essential in some cases, 
while the low intensity of many telephoto combinations calls 
for the highest amount of sensitiveness obtainable in the plate. 
In the present state of excellence to which plate manufacture 
has been raised, nothing is to be gained either in quality of 
gradation or in freedom from fog by using a slower plate in 
preference to a fast one. 

As we sacrifice nothing by using these fast plates, but, on the 
other hand, reap all the advantage of their speed, I recommend 
the adoption of a fast portrait plate for use with the type of 
subjects in which colour rendering is a secondary considera- 
tion. The softness of results obtained on these plates, if con- 
sidered a disadvantage, may be overcome by prolonging the 
development without either producing fog or obscuring the 
shadow detail. If, however, a steeper scale of gradation even 
than this is thought desirable, any ‘‘extra rapid" plate may be 
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used, though these are, as a rule, inferior in speed to the portrait 
plates. 

In developing our results a feeling of certainty as to the safety 
of the dark-room light more than compensates the slight trouble 
which must be taken in testing it. A plate exposed in a half- 

| drawn dark slide, at a distance of two 

feet from the light, and subsequently de- 

veloped for four or five minutes, 
gives an excellent indication of the 


ve E have already 
£ W/ considered (p. 
250) the more 


= likely cases of light 
fog affecting a plate 
while it is in the 
plate-holder. We may 
now consider its risks 
while it is being 
manipulated in the dark-room. Frequently the amateur's 
dark-room window is temporarily blocked by a movable 
framework shutter covered with brown paper or fabric. One 
may easily be led to think it is light-tight merely because 
the room is very much darker than an ordinary room. If, 
however, we remain in this room for, say, ten minutes, some 
day when there is good strong daylight outside the window, 
but without any kind of artificial light whatever inside the 
room, it is quite possible that, having thus rested the eyes, 
we shall perceive light creeping round the window fittings 
or even through the brown paper covering, etc. 


The DarK-room Lamp 
is, however, more likely to be the cause of trouble than any 
other factor in the room. 

It is advisable to recognise at the outset that practically 
few, indeed if any, dark-room lamps are really safe so far 
as fog is concerned. That is to say, if a previously unex- 
posed plate in good condition be exposed to the light of the 
dark-room lamp for a long enough time, at a distance near 
enough to conduct ordinary developing operations in comfort, 
it is highly probable that a developable amount of fog would 
result. This might require an exposure of perhaps ten 
minutes, at two feet distance, as a minimum exposure. 
Such a light could not be termed safe in an unqualified 
manner. But yet for all practical purposes it might be used 
in safety if the developing dish were kept covered during 
development, except for an occasional peep of, say, a couple 
of seconds on three occasions, i.e., first to see that the 
developer had flowed evenly all over the plate without air 
bubbles; second, when development is nearly complete, and, 
finally, when the plate is passed into the fixing bath. Once 
the plate is well covered in the fixing-bath, it is practicallv 
safe, so far as any dark-room light is concerned, and, 
indeed, from some recently made experiments, it is perhaps 
safe from ordinary daylight. But it would not be wise 
to take needless risks of that kind. If fog from the 
dark-room lamp 15 suspected, one should make a simple test, 
thus: Prepare, say, four ounces of normal developer and 
have at hand two quarter-plate dishes and two graduates 
each containing two ounces of the developer. Turn the 
lamp down to the lowest possible glimmer. Slip an un- 
exposcd plate into each of the two dishes and add the two 
ounces of developer to each dish. Cover up one of the dishes 
with a piece of card, and over this put the folded focussing 
cloth, or put the dish in a light-tight box, etc. ; then turn up 
the light so that the second plate may be fully exposed to the 
light of the lamp at normal developing distance. Rock both 
of the dishes from time to time. Allow not less than ten 
minutes for the developer to act at not lower than 65 deg. F. 


Practical Рошпбегв for Everyday Use. 


DIAGNOSIS OF FOG.—(IL) DARK ROOM FOG. 
-- -/ By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. я 


faulty (unsuitable) developer. 
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degree of safety of the light, and the freedom with which plates 
may be exposed to it. 

If a full exposure has been given, four minutes' development 
in the ordinary developer (with bromide of potassium) at 
60-65 deg. F. will give a good plucky negative; while if under- 
exposure is known to have taken place, the omission of the 
bromide is more effective than most other methods in permitting 
detail to be forced up, and appreciable fogging should not take 
place even after five minutes’ development. 


bh 


— 
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(70 deg. F. is preferable). Fix both plates, wash 
and dry them, and then lay the film side downwards | 
on а sheet of white paper, when you will soon see if 


the dark-room lamp has had any action on the à 


plate in the developing dish. 

It is quite possible that both the plates may be apparently 
equally but slightly fogged. This, then, is evidently not due 
to the dark-room light. It may be due to stale plates or to 
'To ascertain if it is developer 
trouble, amidol is a good thing to use, as being not prone to 
yield fog. The following formula is suitable: Water, 4 Oz. ; 
soda sulphite (pure), 100 gr.; amidol, 10 gr.; potass. 
bromide, 1 gr. 

Sometimes one mects with a brand of plates that fog with 
any developer containing ammonia or caustic alkali (potash 
or soda), but not with soda or potass. carbonate. 

Other plates fog with a developer of a certain strength, 
but do not fog if the same developer be sufficiently diluted. 

In negative making we are more likely to notice fog due 
to unsuitable developer in those parts of the plate which have 
had the least exposure. 

When development is forced by warming the developer. fog 
may result with plates which аге fog-free when treated 
normally. Hypo in the developer will account for fog in 
some cases, although its use has been advocated in this con- 
nection. It should not be forgotten that a plate that is well 
wetted by plain water or developer is not so light sensitive 
as it is when the film is dry. Therefore, one should get into 
the habit of turning one's back to the lamp when transferring 
the plates from the holder to the developing dish, and so avail 
oneself of the shadow cast by one's body. Also, one must 
remember that a few seconds' exposure to an unsafe light at 
the beginning of development is more harmful than the 
same exposure towards the end of development, because the 
unintentional lamp exposure is added to the intentional ex- 
posure, and the developer is acting on both together, as it 
were, but if the unsafe lamp exposure is given when develop- 
ment is nearly concluded, the developer has not so much time 
to develop this light action into fog veil. Another practical 
point is that bv so placing the lamp and having a suitably 
placed shade so that no direct lamp light falls on the worker's 
face, he is able to see all that he need see in far less light 
than is required if his eyes are suffused with direct light from 
the lamp. І have seen one expert worker's dark-room where 


matters were so arranged that the lamplight was thrown. 


directly upwards to the white ceiling and the light thence re- 
flected downwards was used for developing. . 

Fog may be the result of keeping plates too long. The 
keeping qualities vary greatly. Broadly speaking, my own 
experience is that slow plates keep best, rapid ordinarv ones 
not so long, and colour-sensitive plates least of all. Í have 
made perfect negatives, at any rate so far as freedom from 
fog was concerned, on plates which I had had by me for fully 
ten vears. 

Plates should not be kept in a place where there are fumes 
from a fire or gas. Heat and also damp will cause deteriora- 
tion. I remember one case where the cause was almost cer- 
tainly traced to the inferior quality of the card used for the 
boxes. 
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A DEVELOPER FOR AUTOCHROMES 
AND PANCHROMATIC PLATES. 


Modern progress with the autochrome 
plate appears to rest a good deal more on 
the care in manipulation and the purity of 
the chemicals used than anything else. 
Thus, recently the Lumières have recommended the use of 


sodium permanganate in place of potassium salt, originally re- - 


commended for the dissolution of the image, on the ‘grounds 
that the former substance can be obtained in purer form. "The 
M.Q. ammonia developer, suggested by Dufay for his panchro- 
inversable plate, might be of interest also to users of auto- 
chromes, to which, with slight modification, it might prove 


suitable. This is as follows :— 
оо г PIUTTOSTO TESCO оры 18 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (ссузе. cesta Sassari sens } oz. 
FEVGCOGWMINGHE Siesta etara ia ia tes 6 gr 
lot. ОГОО сграда avsar Sse 6 gr. 
Ammon (44 deir. Жаптпа} 1a ndi I eer абва 48 mins. 
КӨШЕ” ызын за Бы ыыы dives АЙ skis Pam ut 6 oz. 


This is mixed with an equal quantity of water before use, and 
as it oxidises rapidly it must be used fresh. 


THE AMATELR PHOTOGRAPHER 
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AMIDOL-HYDROQUINONE DEVELOPER. 


A developer in which amidol and hydro- 
quinone are used in conjunction will be 
found to give particularly bright, clean 
transparencies or prints. It should be 
made up in two solutions as follows :— 


A,—Sodium SUIDAE «1 ika ease r e KO 6o gr 
EIQ: EEO O E U DN OE ONTO 15 gr. 
ТЕМЕЕ Басынды ыы ылы тарын жарынан 6 о2 

B. = FLV ето Ве гето ieee a eae oe 6 gr. 
opdium. ЛЕВИ usse банан саыысы Dassodkadvs go gr. 
КҮЛЕР уысы ыны нен тарлан 11 oz 


For use, take 1 oz. of A, 33 minims of B, and 1 oz. of water. 


A RELIABLE COMBINED BATH. 


A formula for a combined toning and fixing bath, which does 
not cause any sulphur toning of the prints provided it is not 
used when exhausted, has been recommended bv Dr. A. Kurz, 
as follows : — 


Water- хник ы a (XE CEP EN VER VS 7 02 

ACID THIOCARBAMIDE PATH. е deans casts ТРОТЕР ткн бержай АКР АКЫ 18 Oz. 

Prof. Valenta draws attention to the reliability of the thiocar- Ammonium sulphocyaünide. сз зна ива: 82 gr. 
bamide toning bath, which contains an organic acid, the best Жыры 2) ТИЛИ КЕНГЕ КЕК ТРЕК ТТТ 30 gr. 
formula for which is as follows: — еа RIPE қарын aAa eiii uis assa ues eO 30 gr. 

КЛ Л А 1o vieabi ts Veseyeseshsiossidp ған тыңдар тоо С.СІП LIED BEI сымда так ык енер атыр 23 gr. 

1 рег cent. gold chloride solution ......... 2.5 c.cm. NIRE eee Bee Ore AA ТРАНИ ae a eee 23 gr. 

2 per cent. thiocarbamide solution ...... A sufficient quan- кынна | ! 
tity to just dissolve issolve in the order given, and shake up occasionally, allowing 
the precipitate first forty-eight hours to elapse before use. Then filter the solution, 
formed. or pour off the clear portion when the sediment has fallen to 

Cile Sud. 525-5284 алынатын os gm the bottom of the vessel, and add one drachm of a 1 per cent. 

Ordinary: Salt ладан аза ab нанын I gm. solution of gold chloride. 

-------?ИйЮ%к9----- 
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Mes To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
à AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN STEREOSCOPY. 


SiIR,—I can always “see stereoscopically " the stereograms 
taken by my own Stereo-Hawkeye Kodak, without the aid of 
apparatus, other than the glasses I always wear for short sight ; 
and, by approaching much nearer to the picture I can so see 
even without my glasses. The stereograms in that case are 
about з in. centre to centre, but I think the 2} in. distance of your 
correspondent's specimen, in last week's issue, p. 318, is а 
trifle easier to focus rapidly into relief. 

I have, however, tried to get other people to see my pictures 
stereoscopically, and they have invariably failed to do so, 
though in most cases able easily to see them correctly with the 
stereoscopic apparatus. 

My method is to look straight at the centre of the division 
between the two stereograms, and gradually to change the 
focus of my gaze, as though I were looking /7rougA the picture, 
at that point, to the full extent of my range of vision. Very 
gradually, thus gazing, I approach the picture, and when I have 
reached the distance at which I could comfortably read small 
type, the stereoscopic relief picture has formed itself perfectly. 
I find it a help, but not a necessity, to make “ blinkers’ by 
curving my hands round my eyes on either side. 

I experience no strain to my eyes so long as my sight, which 
is focussed on distance for this stereoscopic seeing, is not trans- 
ferred with a sudden jerk to other objects actually in the same 
plane as the picture, but, of course, requiring a reading distance 
focus. 

I shall be much interested in the experiences of your other 
readers.— Yours faithfully, E. M. WHITE. 


Radlett, Herts. 


SYSTEMATIC WORKING OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sig,—Perusing the enquiry column in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, one may observe answers to 
questions repeatedly of the same nature, and being in sympathy 
with an editor who has no time to waste, I venture to suggest 
a method whereby he may have relief somewhat from much 
ur.necessary, not to mention unthoughtfulness, on the part of 
the enquirer. I have read with much interest the articles by 
Rev. F. C. Lambert, appearing in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS of January 18, page 56, entitled 
“ Classifying Negatives,” and I must confess that a system in 
working, no matter in what profession or hobby it may be, is 
one of those important points that go to make headway in 
one’s career. Nowadays, manufacturers of repute work their 
whole business throughout systematically, from the raw material ; 
the workers in each department know exactly what they have 
to do, almost without their orders, the result being they turn out 
a better article much more quickly, and relieving the work, or 
rather responsibility, considerably from their. employers’ 
shoulder, yet with greater ease to themselves. Now, this system 
can be worked precisely with one's hobby. Much of my experi- 
ence has been gathered from articles in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, and for some years I have 
scanned the columns every week. When anvthing in particular 
has appealed to me (and frequently when it has not) I straight. 
way cut out the paragraph, and gum it into a book, which I 
have titled “ А Handy Reference." To avoid looking all through 
the book to find a particular subject, I have written an index 
to the front pages, whereby one may turn up the page imme- 
diately. 

Although aware of many amateurs making a practice of having 
“A. P's" bound up in volume, there are a greater number, per- 
haps, who do not, and it 1з especially to these individuals I 
appeal, to take advantage of the little tips appearing week by 
week, which will eventually improve one’s knowledge of photo- 
graphy, including the scientific portion, to a very marked degree. 
—Yours truly, A. 1. МАД 


Birmingham. Digitized by Google 
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FORTHCOMING EAHIBITIONS. 


Society. Secretary. 
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Sheffield P.S. .. | — — Арг. 5 | Apr.g | J. A. George and J. R 
Wigful, 14, Parade 
Chambers, Sheffield. 
Ilkeston Arts Club ..| — -— Apr. 6 | Apr.9 | A. Smith, Cleeve Villa, 
(Photo Section) Graham Street, Ilkes. 
ton 
Weybridge P.S. "E — Apr. 8 | Apr.9 | J. unn The Ferry, 
epperton. 
Catford & Forest Hill — > — Арг.8 | Apr.g | W.T A rown, 169, Wool- 
P.S. | one Road, Forest 
i 
Photographic Arts and} — — Apr.9 | Apr 16 | Arthur C. Brookes, Harp 
Crafts, Horticultural Alley, Farringdon St., 
Hall, Westminstei .. E.C. 
Midlothian P.A. T — — Apr. 9 | Apr. 16| В Sherratt, 8, Castle 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 
ath P.S. са [== Apr 9 | Apr. 11 | Apr. 12| W. J. Hallett, 19, Stall 
4 Street, Bath. 
P.S. of Ireland | س‎ - Арғ.11 | Арг.16| D. Н. Leonard, 24, 
IM Cabra Park, Dublin. 
Chiswick C.C. Apr. 11 | Apr. 19 | Apr. 20! Apr. 2, | Н. S. Hopkins, Clifton 
Villa, The Avenue, St. 
зна Twicken- 
lam 
Plymouth P.S. Apr. 11 | Apr. 18 | Арг. го | Арг.2; |С. F. Ford and E. A 
Presion, 149, Union 
А Street, Plymouth. 
Worcester С.С. Арг.їз Apr. 16 | Арг. 23 | Мау 5 |С. H. Haycox, Hazel. 
can e Wulstan's 
А rescent, Worcester. 
Maidstone С.С. "n Apr. 30| J. Harris, 23, Knight- 
Р riderStreet, Maidstone. 
Faversham P.S. 4% Apr. 22 | Арг. 26 | Арг. зо | W. W hiting, Ospringe, 
Faversham. 
Photo Club de Paris.. Apr.g | Арг. 29 | Мау 17 | The Secretary, 44. Rue 


des Mathurins, Paris. 
May 19] J. В. Nickolls, The Ex- 


change, Malvern. 


Malvern С.С... May 12 


BOLTON CAMERA CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


HE Bolton Camera Club's annual exhibition was held this 

year at the Victoria Hall, Bolton. The exhibition was 
opened by the Mayor of Bolton, Alderman J. E. Cooper, J.P., 
and was one of the best shows yet held by the society. Up- 
wards of доо exhibits were on view, and the members’ classes 
were particularly notable for the excellence of the pictures dis- 
played. The work of Herbert Mills, Albert Wylde, John Wild, 
Gilbert Holt, Simpson Chadwick, H. Lightowler, James E. 
Button and Arthur Haslam was specially worthy of mention. In 
the open classes awards were made to W. L. Crossley, F. T. 
Fletcher, P. F. Storrs, Tom Crabtree, Dr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Bradley, Frank Dobson, Thomas Carlyle, and Edwin Marks. 
The judge was Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. An excellent 
loan collection of prints by meinbers of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union was on view, and proved a great 
attraction. This collection included pictures by J. Shaw, 5. L. 
Coulthurst, Dr. A. T. Lakin, H. B. Bradley, Fred Isherwood, 
]. A. Clayton, Rev. Н. W. Dick, and James D. Berwick. From 
the pictorial point of view, therefore, the exhibition can be 
counted a great success, and the Bolton Camera Club is to be 
congratulated upon its work. 
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Mr. E. O. Hoppé opens his one-man show of work at the 
R. P.S., 35, Russell Square, W.C., this evening (April 5). 
A review of the pictures will appear next week. 

The Lord Mayor of London has had a series of photographs 
taken of every apartment in the Mansion House, with each 
member of the household staff at his or her post of duty. 

We regret to learn that Mr. К. B. Lodge, the well-known 
naturalist photographer, has met with a serious accident while 
prospecting up a tree for a suitable position from which to 
photograph a rook's nest. 

Readers should write to the City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 
28, King's Road, Sloane Square, S.W., for а copy of their latest 
list of second-hand apparatus, which ‘has just been issued. It 
will be found to contain a great number of excellent items which 
are well worth attention. 

The annual exhibition of the Bath Photographic Society will 
be held on April rıth and rath. There is one open class for 
photographers residing within a radius of fifteen miles of Bath. 
Particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. W. J. 
Hallett, зо, Stall Street, Bath. 

Country Life is in error in stating that the federation of 
photographic survey and record societies has been formed under 
the auspices of the Royal Photographic Society, and that the 
work is being mapped out from 35, Russell Square. The federa- 
tion is an independent organisation. 

One of the stationery trade papers is deploring the fact that 
the photographic business, owing to the early lack of enter- 
prise оп the part of the stationer, has become monopolised bv 
the chemist. Catering for the amateur photographer, they add, 
might be just as much a stationer's affair as a chermist's. 

Тһе third triennial exhibition of the Faversham Institute 
Photographic Society is to be held from April 26th to 3oth. 
There are several open classes, and a loan collection is being 
organised. No entrance fees will be charged. Exhibits must be 
delivered not later than April 22nd. Entry forms are now 
obtainable from the hon. secretary, Mr. W. Whiting, Ospringe, 
Faversham. 

The Westminster Photographic Exchange—Annual Dinner.— 
The directors of this well-known firm entertained their staff from 
their establishments at 119, Victoria Street, S.W., and 111, 
Oxford Street, W., to dinner, at the Holborn Restaurant, on 
Saturday, March i1igth. Mr. J. E. Hodd, F.R.P.S., presided 
After the usual toasts had been honoured, the party adjourned 
to the Shaftesbury Theatre, where seats had been reserved, and 
witnessed the performance of ** The Arcadians." 

Mr. William J. Carr, who was for many years manager of the 
photographic department of Messrs. Benetfink and Co., and 
latterly of the Thornton-Pickard depót in Manchester, is now 
representing Mr. Ernest Bickersteth Frv, at his London ware- 
house, 47, Hatton Garden, E.C. We would remind our readers 
that Mr. Frv's head office and works are at 4, Victoria Avenue, 
Shipley, Yorkshire, and that he is a specialist of over twentv 
years’ experience in lantern slide materials and other photo- 
graphic goods. 


THE A. Р.” LIST OF PLATES AND ЕП FILMS, and the approximate speeds, ‘for use with 


the MONTHLY EXPOSURE TABLE. See page 346, also "Novice's Note Book.” 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 
И Red Seal. 
" Super: Speed. 
CADETT. Royal Stardard 
Special Ex.R 


EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 


GEM, Salon. 
» Portrait. 
П.ғокр, Monarch. 
^ Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
» Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sizma. 
з Violet Label. 
MARION, preme 


MAWSON, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swiftand Ex. Special. 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 

Warwick, Doubie Instan. 

WELLINGION, Speedy. 

WRATTEN,Speed,Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


i Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
ji Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
M Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor, 


ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 
MARION, ‘Instantaneous. 


Marion, Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
Ortho В, 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
T Special Rapid 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
ViDEX, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
ВАкхЕТ, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
"S l'rofesstonal. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
Š Flat Film. 
ЕА5ТМАН Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
Ехвісм, Film. 
Сем, Isochromatic. 
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Сем, Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome 3.4. 
25 Sovereign. 


Kopar, N.C. Film. 
А Premo Film Pack. 
Koporn, Plate. 


LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 


Film. 
MAWSON, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
RAJAR, Бо. Roll Film. 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 


WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 


Medium Pilates. 


Асға, Chromo. 
„  Chromo-Isolar 


| 


DARNET, Medium. 

- Medium Orth» 
Crisroip, Film. 
ILFORD Chromatic 


Н Empress. 
MARION, Portrait, 
Landscape. 
PAGET, XXX. 


WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Ordinary Plates. 
AGFA, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinar 
LuwiERE, Yellow Label 
MARION, ‘Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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The Summer 


The unusually settled state of the weather 
Syllabus. 


during Eastertide brought forth many cameras 
уу and infused some interest into members of 
societies, which foreshadows a greater success in the club excur- 
sions during the ensuing summer. Officials and committees are 
now busy engaged arranging the summer syllabus, and, as soon 
as completed, may I ask that secretaries, or other deputed 
officials, will immediately forward “ Ariel” a copy of the same, 
and arrange that he be regularly supplied with an epitomised 
report of the excursion, competition, or meeting? 


Society One is glad to note a growing feeling іп 
Exhibitions. favour of the policy I have advocated in this 
journal from time to time, that all societies, no 
matter how small the membership may be, should arrange to 
hold its members’ exhibition at least once a year, and, when 
strong enough, extend to the open exhibition, or co-ordinate with 
others, to organise a monster exhibition. Mr. Lewis Lloyd, the 
secretary of the Midland Photographic Federation, writes me 
on the subject as follows:—‘‘I am very pleased to see these 
smaller societies holding exhibitions. It is a good thing for the 
members, and may be of educational benefit to the public. In 
addition to Mansfield, the Beeston Society have just closed what, 
I believe, has been a very successful show. They had, amongst 
other ‘classes, a class for societies belonging to the Federation, 
and this, I think, is the ideal to be aimed at by all federated 
societies. Last night I looked in at the exhibition of the King’s 
Heath and Moseley Society. They have not many members, but 
have got together a very good little collection, which, by the 
way, was very tastefully hung." 


Mansfield Established as recently as a month or two 
Exhibition. back, the Mansfield Camera Club has already 
succeeded in securing a membership of over 
fifty, and during its first season has been the means of provid- 
ing several delightful evenings, in which enjoyment has been 
mingled with instruction. An attractive exhibition successfully 
brought to a close the winter session, and now the days are 
favouring the daylight photographer in preference to the night- 
watch, the club will shortly be arranging outings to many places 
of interest. At the excellent exhibition, over 270 exhibits were 
displayed, of which some seventy-seven were sent in for com- 
petition by members of the club. Many of the examples revealed 
keen perception for the pictorial, without being eccentric and 
weird. To the members, the loan exhibits, by leading photo- 
graphers, were useful object-lessons of the results that may be 
obtained by careful study of the points of selection, composi- 
tion, technique, and, incidentally, materials. 


Enlarged Nega- To suggest making enlarged negatives of, say, 
tives from 15 by 12 in. size, frequently scares the amateur 
Untoned P.O.P. at the very mention of it. However, Mr. F. 
Rust, at his demonstration to the Leeds Camera 
Club on the “ Making of Enlarged Negatives from Untoned 
Р.О.Р.,” showed there need be no bogey in the matter at all. 
To do justice to his subject, I must quote Mr. Rust rather fully, 
and describe the apparatus, which is home-made, and simple in 
construction. ы 


The Apparatus Mr. Rust commenced by showing the appara- 
Cost Ten tus for producing a 15 by 12 in. print. The 
Shillings іп box carrying the lens and plate was in three 
Materials. sections, and made telescopic, with a 74 in. 

lens on the front. The dark slide was rebated, 
the same as a picture frame, with thin rebated laths screwed on 
the front, in which the cardboard shutter could easily slide. 
The focussing screen was taken out and replaced by the photo- 
graphic plate, and held in position by a backing board. The 
distance between plate and lens was fixed. A couple of strips 
of wood were screwed to the table top in order that the box 
could be moved either backward or forward for focussing. An 
untoned half-plate P.O.P. print was used as copy, printed to the 
exact depth required to suit the photographer’s ideas. This, of 
course, is very much lighter than if the print were to be toned 
and fixed. This сору is placed in the centre of a 15 by 12 in. 
pressure printing frame, fixed behind plate glass; the printing 
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frame is placed vertically, with the glass-covered print facing 
the lens on the box. The print or copy having been carefully 
focussed, the screen was removed and replaced by a backed 
photographic plate. 


Some Details The same lens should be used for enlarging 
ofthe Process. that was used when taking the original view— 
in this demonstration it was 74 in. focus, and 
stopped down to F/11. А 15 by 12 in. Castle plate was used, 
speed 45 Wynne, backed with black stencil ink laid on with 
sponge, immediately before the plate was put in—hence the 
backing was wet. Magnesium ribbon was used as the illuminant, 
two pieces, each fifteen inches long, and suspended from hat 
pins stuck into each side of the printing frame, on a horizontal 
line through the centre of the print. Pyro-soda developer was 
used, two grains to the ounce, at a temperature of 6o deg. Fahr., 
development was completed in six minutes. А clean, sharp, 
fully developed negative was the result. Mr. Rust's rule for 
length of ribbon for exposure is to double the length of the 
longest side of the plate on which the enlargement is to be 
made: for whole-plate sixteen inches, for a 20 by 16 in. forty 
inches of ribbon would be required. А large Rystos developing 
lantern had been kindly lent by Messrs. Reynolds and Branson 
for the demonstration, provided with ruby and yellow screens, 
with a burner both inside and outside the lantern, actuated from 
outside with a two-way gas-tap, the whole proving very satis- 
factory. 


Pictorial “ Pictorial Photography " was the subject of 
Photography. a recent lecture at the Richmond Camera Club 
by Mr. W. E. Walker, who pointed out that the 
rules governing all art were the outcome of the best work of the 
masters for the past 3oo years, and to-day were unconsciously 
observed by the painter. It was, consequently, important that 
the photographer, if he desire to become a  pictorial photo- 
grapher, should more or less methodically follow the same rules. 
Proceeding with a definition of art as “ Nature as seen with the 
personality of the individual," he showed that the touch of the 
artist should be evident in the picture. Оп the subject of lenses 
for pictorial work, the lecturer demonstrated the value of a long- 
focus or a narrow-angle lens, and showed some interesting work 
taken with a pinhole. 


Rugby Photo- At the annual meeting of Rugby Photographic 
graphic Society. Society the balance sheet disclosed a slight 
balance in hand. Mr. B. B. Dickinson and Mr. 
R. H. Myers retired from the positions of president and secre- 
tary, and they were succeeded respectively by Mr. L. Cumming 
and Mr. F. A. Haigh. The retiring secretary, in his report for 
the past year, spoke of the loss sustained by the resignation of 
Mr. Dickinson, who had acted as president during the nine years 
of the society's existence. To him it largely owed its initiation, 
and to his whole-hearted devotion was largely due its success. 


The Coventry The Coventry Camera Club must be con- 
Exhibition. gratulated on the excellent exhibition they re- 
cently held. The bad season of last year had 
its effect on the number of exhibits displayed in the landscape 
class, but, taken as a whole, the exhibition was very successful. 
A local journal says: “It is surprising, in view of the large 
number whom one sees with the camera in the spring and 
summer, that the membership of this excellent society is not 
greater. The fact is many fail through want of knowledge at a 
certain stage of the work; association with a club of this kind 
would enable them to successfully overcome most of their 
obstacles." 


Southampton At Southampton Camera Club, on a recent 
Camera Club. Monday, Mr. Harold Baker, of Birmingham, 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘Gloucester 
Cathedral. Mr. Baker briefly referred to the early history of 
the cathedral, and by the aid of various plans he traced the 
construction of the edifice through the different periods. He 
pointed out various important features, and referred to the 
massiveness of the Norman work, and the ingenious way the 
later Gothic styles were blended with it. 
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Dukinfield 


Dukinfield Photographic Society’s monthly 
Society. 


circular announces an interesting event for Wed- 
nesday, April 13th, when a large number of oil 
prints will be on exhibition at the society’s room, and the secre- 
tary, Mr. E. Till, will demonstrate the oil printing process, and 
on the following Wednesday the Lancashire and Cheshire Union's 
" Historical and Pictorial” slides will be shown with a de- 
scriptive account by Mr. Tansley. 


Annan, Mr. G. L. A. Blair, and an interesting series of views of 
old Paisley. А noticeable feature of the competitive section is 
the win by S. Bernard Wade in the Novice Class with a picture 
which also gained gold medal for the best competitive picture in 
the exhibition. Silver medals were gained by W. C. S. Ferguson 
and Peter Orr; bronze medals by James McKissack, Peter Orr, 
Andrew McQueen, Thos. Carlile (2), Allan Bowie, Robt. E. 
Glasgow (2), S. Bernard Wade, Hugh S. Leitch, John B. Martin 
(2), and O. S. Forbes; special for best hand-camera work, Hugh 
Paterson. Mr. J. Craig Annan judged. 


Taming Garden 
Birds. 


Paisley 


The photographic section of the Paisley 
Exhibition. 


Photographic Institution is one of the veterans 
of society life, with a history of 52 years, while 
the parent body, the Institution, was founded in 1808. The 
present exhibition, held in the Art Gallery of the Museum, is the 
twenty-fourth annual, and to aid its effectiveness they have 
secured the ‘‘setting”’ of the Scottish Salon, and employed the 
same method of hanging. They have also got Mr. Chas. Job's 
fine collection, as shown at Dundee. The exhibition is strong 
in invited work, besides that of Mr. Job, and there are special 
exhibits from the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle, Mr. J. Craig 


Many interesting bird studies may be 
obtained if one can only overcome the natural 
shvness of the wild bird. The Rev. Bernard 
Butler told the Derby Photographic Society that the problem of 
taming birds was quickly solved, providing one had the neces- 
sarv patience and gave the birds the proper kind of food. The 
food they relished most was walnuts and almonds, and the 
easiest garden birds to tame were the tit family, hedge sparrows, 
thrushes, and starlings. 
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"THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every weck. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. "TM : 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every weeb 
in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
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The Editors decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be hnal 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Robt. 
Chalmers, 17, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. (Title of print, 
“ Sibyl.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super Speed; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 10 seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., 
October; developer, pyro-metol; printing process, enlarged on 
Barnet Cream Crayon. 

The Second Prize to Elliott Peel, 23, Rowhill Mansions, Clapton, 
М.Е. (Title of print, * In Юіѕотасе.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial 5.К.; lens, Dallmever stigmatic; stop, F/6; time of day, 
noon, February; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarge- 
ment on Wellington Bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Mrs. Alethea Halliday, Penleigh, Woodcotes, 
Grove Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. (Title of print, “ Boy With 
Cherries.") Technical data: Plate, Пота Zenith; lens, Isostig- 
mar; stop, F/8; exposure, 2 seconds; time of dav, тт a.m., Octo- 
ber; developer, rodinal; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

A Second Extra Prize is awarded to Edward Clay, 114, West- 
borough, Scarborough. (Title of print, ‘* Реасе”) Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet E.R. ortho; lens, Cooke; stop, F,6.5; expo- 
sure, 1-roth second; time of day, 8 a.m., February; developer, 
pyro-metol; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Mounting Prize to J. llugginson, Annick, Airdrie. (Title 
of print, “ The Storm.") Technical data: Plate, Paget ortho. ; 
stop, Fj6.5; exposure, 1-25th second; developer, M.-Q.; printing 
process, bromide enlargement through bolting silk. 


Hon. Mention. 

W. J. Corke, Sevenoaks; Hans Elsner, Dresden; Miss M. 
Barker, Cambridge; Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; J. А. 
Southwart, Bradford; Thos. Рену, W. Hartlepool; S. H. Hans- 
ford, Teddington; J. R. Richardson, Burnley; F. С. Clift, Hen- 
don; Robt. Ure, Glasgow; Wm. Parrington, Nelson; W. M. 
Haster, Darwen. 

Class I. 

С. F. Cogswell, Grimsby; J. Bentley, Keighley; F. G. Lewing- 
ton, Mablethorpe; J. A. Martin, Loughborough; W. J. Hart, 
Shettleston; E. A. Almond, Lytham; Wm, Hill, Leek; J. J. 
Hartley, Colne; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; C. H. Wood- 
ford, Gosport; Ну. Marle, Bristol; Miss Townsend, Switzerland ; 
Guido Ruata, Bologna; L. Foulger, Birmingham; C. D. Paton, 
Edinburgh; Miss E. М. Ambler, Bradford; J. Н.Р. Case, Bris- 
tol; W. J. Corke, Sevenoaks; J. E. Hall, Beckenham; Hans 
Elsner, Dresden; Miss Chichester, Barnstaple; Frank Bolton, 


Hull; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Martin R. Tozer, Bristol; Dr. 
and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton Hill; J. Hesford, St. Helens; 
F. А. Tinker, Shefheld; R. G. V. Dymock, Southampton; J. 
Northcott, Plymouth; C. F. Lonsdale, W. Hartlepool. 

Class II. 

E. Forbes, Carrickfergus; W. M. Haster, Darwen; E. Wardrop, 
Hitchin; Mrs. R. L. Hansell, Sutton; C. Valance, Cape Colony 
(2); Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; Chas. Wills, Streatham ; 
R. Jameson, Durham; W. H. Holroyd, Sheffield; J. C. Harlev, 
Chester; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; di H. Delves, Hawkhurst; 
C. F. Thornbow, Edinburgh; F. Clements, Luton; Miss M. 
Wight, Kidderminster; Miss L. Todd, York. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class ПІ. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Chas. Н. Griffiths, 112, 
Sorlev Street, Sunderland. (Title of print, “ The Pines.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, single; stop, F/8; expo- 
sure, 2 seconds; time of day, 2.30 p.m., August; developer, 
metol-hydroquinone ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Beginners’ Class. 

C. L. Newland, Madrid (4); Miss L. Todd, York; А.Н. Gibbs, 
Merton; P. Docker, Birmingham; Sydney Steward, Wolverhamp- 
ton (2); A. E. Turton, Hereford; Chas. E. Sandilands, Chiswick; 
Cecil Woodland, Eastbourne; R. F. King, Norwich; A. B. de 
Pereira Pires, Barnsbury, N.; Victor Cohen, Reading; W. W. 
Sallitt, Madrid; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; H. Falkner, Salis- 
bury; W. S. Smith, Smethwick; E. A. Manton, Boulogne (2); 
Н. Naumann, London, W.; A. H. Willett, Rochdale; А. A. J. 
Willoughby, Stockton-on-Tees; A. E. Edleston, Clydach; 
Claridge, ога: О. Н. Goldfinch, Hull; H. Southwick, Gravelly 
Hill; H. Beasant, Manor Park; E. Robinson, Ilford; A. J. Buller, 
Hereford; Mrs. С. Sparrow, Wevmouth; S. O. A. Knight, Fish- 
guard; C. Davidson, Newbury; E. P. Antony, Battersea; С. L. 
Wills, Kettering; W. Messam, Bishops Waltham; J. Dickman, 
Maida Vale; Miss W. Thompson, Ballater; F. G. Brown, R.M.S. 
* Campania "; Thos. Hadfield, Liverpool; Mrs. Mary Meredith, 
Kidderminster; F. Bibby, Southport; V. S. Peel, Birmingham; 
С. W. Bailey, Wolverhampton; T. M. Granger, West Hartlepool; 
Rev. A. C. Moreton, Atlantic Fleet. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


marked “ Query” or “Criticism ” on the outside. 
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Enlarger. 
I am making an enlarger to enlarge from 
34 by 2} to 10 by 8, with 54 in. lens. What 
should be the distance of lens from negative 
and enlargement? 
. G. M. (Walton-on- Thames). 
First note that 34 by 24, when enlarged. 
will not exactly fit 10 by 8. If we divide 
10 by 34, i.e., 20 by 7, we get 26; and 
dividing 8 by 24, or 16 by s, we get 
31. Suppose, then, we compromise 
matters and take three diameters as the 
degree of enlargement. The lens must in 
that case be "three plus one" times the 
focal length, i.e., 4 times 54, or 22 in., 
from the enlargement; and “one-third 
plus one” times the focal length, i.e., 
4-3rds times 54, or 74 inches from the 
negative. You will thus see that the 
dimensions you suggest are insufficient. 
Hire of Slides. PacKing Plates. 
Can you mention any firm which let out 
slides on hire? What is the best way of re 
packing exposed plates when on tour? 
R. B. (Oxford). 
Any of the following firms would pro- 
bably supply your needs: Butcher and 
Sons, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.; City 
Sale and Exchange, 93, Fleet Street; 
Watson, 313, High Holborn; The Service 
Co., 292, High Holborn; The Westminster 
Photo-Exchange, 119, Victoria Street, 
S.W.; the Tella Camera Co., 68, High 
Holborn. The best way to Carry ex- 
posed plates is to put them film to film, 
with nothing between them, being very 
careful to dust the surfaces before bring- 
ing them together; put two such pairs 
together, and wrap up tightly in thin 
brown paper and replace in makers’ 
boxes. The two points are: (1) avoid 
dust, and (2) wrap up tightly. 
Lens Query. m 
I have purchased а “С.” lens which is sup- 
posed to cover a 7 by 5 plate, but when it 1s 


sharp at the edges the centre is out of focus, 
and vice versa, etc. M. P. (Skipton). 


Place the original and ground glass 
truly parallel with lens axis opposite 
the centre of the original. If now you 
focus with the largest stop for the centre, 
and find the corners not equally sharp as 
centre (and vice versa), then the lens has 
not got a flat field. But probably by stop- 
ping down to, say, F/8, you will then be 
able to get centre and corners equally 
sharp—or, at any rate, sharp enough for 
all practical purposes. Because a lens 
has not an absolutely flat field it by ло 
means follows that it is not a good lens. 


e m cd 


llatness of field is useful chiefly for copy- 
ing, but a slight curvature of the field 
is by no means uncommon among high- 
class lenses, and in practice is of no im- 
portance, and at times even may be an 
advantage, e.g., in some cases, in archi- 
tectural work. 
Shutter Speed for Moving Objects. 
Please say what shutter speed is required 
for snapshot of cyclist travelling at rate of 


twenty-five miles per hour. 
R. E. E. (Haslemere). 


To answer this question properly one 
must first know (1) speed of moving 
object, (2) distance of object from 
lens, (3) focal length of lens, (4) direc. 
tion of travel of moving object, i.e., 
across the line of sight, towards or away 
from lens, etc. Assuming your cyclist is 
moving across the light of sight, and you 
are using a lens of focal length between 
five and six inches, the exposure of the 
cyclist at soo yards would be 1-25th to 
1-30th sec., at 100 yards the exposure re- 
quired 1-120th to 1-140th sec., at 100 feet 
the exposure required 1-40oth to 1-450th sec. 
Backed Plates. 

Would the backing, as it dissolves in a 
developing tank, be likely to settle on thc 
face of the plates? 

L. M. W. (Nottingham). 

Presuming that the plates are placed in 
a vertical plane when in the tank, there 
is not much ground for your fear. But 
in any case, backed or unbacked plates, 
when following the tank method it is 
highly desirable to reverse the top and 
bottom edges of the plates once or twice 
during the development. 

Enlerging with Mogic Lantern. 
If I cut my negative to size of magic lantern 


slide, could I use the lantern to enlarge, 
etc.? S. O'B. (Battersea). 


This question has quite recently been 
dealt with in these columns. The chief 
point to note is that the ordinary magic 
lantern 1s usually not light tight. But 
this you could get over by trapping the 
light by placing the lantern in a box. The 
other matter is more serious—viz., the 
lantern lens may not be properly con- 
structed for photographic purposes. It 
may give a sharp picture to the eye, but 
the light rays which form the photo- 
graphic image are not nearly so conspicu- 
ous to the eye as you naturally would 
imagine. In other words, the common 
forms of lantern lenses do not bring the 
visible and invisible (but photographically 
active) rays to a focus in the same plane. 
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Ortho Colour Screens 
Can an ortho screen be made by ‘dyeing а 


sheet of gelatine, etc. ? 
J. б. М. (Bradford). 


From Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, 
of Croydon, you can obtain at the rate 
of twopence per square inch properly 
dyed gelatine in two series—the lighter 
screen requires about double ordinary ex- 
posure, while the second (darker) screen 
requires about six to eight times ordinary 
exposure, or, say, three times as long 
as the lighter screen. These gelatine 
screens should be enclosed between two 
pieces of thin white glass, and may con- 
veniently be fixed to the camera front (in- 
side) and just behind the lens. 


Plate Speed Numbers. 

On the plate boxes are such numbers as 

Н. and D. 350. Could you kindly explain 

what thcy arc for, etc.? 

P. D. (Birmingham). 

Plate speed numbers are supposed to 
give us the relative sensitiveness to light, 
and therefore afford a guide to exposure. 
Suppose we have two plates, А and B, 
with plate speed numbers тоо and зоо re- 
spectively. These mean that B is threc 
times as sensitive as A. Therefore, if 
photographing the same subject with A 
and B under precisely the same condi- 
tions, the slow plate А would require 
three times as long an exposure as the 
rapid plate B. Thus if one second suf- 
fired for A, then one-third part of a 
second would serve for B. Or, in other 
words, the exposure times vary inversely 
as the plate speed numbers. This enables 
us to compare equivalent exposures with 
different plate speed numbers. For 
example, suppose that you know that 
with a plate of 100 H. and D. a certain 
subject requires seven seconds, what 
would be the equivalent exposure with a 
plate 350 H. and D.? Here you have a 
Thus, as the first 
speed number is to the second speed num- 
ber, so is the second plate exposure to the 
first plate exposure, or, in figures, as 100 
is to 350, so is the required exposure to 
seven seconds. If we reverse this state- 
ment we get: As 350 is to 100, so is 7 
to required time, or multiply тоо by 7 
and divide by 350, which gives us 2 secs. 
Now observe that the time multiplied 
by the speed number is the same for either 
plate, i.e., 2 multiplied by 350 equals 7 
multiplied by тоо. This enables us to 
get at what we want at a glance. Thus, 
first speed x first exposure = second 
speed x second exposure. If we know 
any three of these four quantities we 
can get the other instantly. 


Various Queries. 
(1) For landscape do you recommend A.’s 
plates, etc.? (2) Is it necessary to use 
backed plates? (3) I wish to purchase an L. 
lens; a friend tells mc they are defective. 
Is this so? V. D. C. (Tilbury). 
(1) А moment's consideration will show 
you that there are a dozen good reasons 
why we should not discuss or express any 
opinion upon А. or B.'s plates. As a 
matter of fact, all the plates issued nowa- 
days by any of the firms of repute are 
good. It is next to impossible to find 
poor quality plates. (3) The same general 
remarks apply to apparatus. It is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that the firm you name 
would issue a defective lens. (2) For 
landscape work in general, it is advisable 
to use an ortho. plate and compensating 
light filter with colour screen, and also 
to use backed plates. Plates of the extra 
rapid class are rapid enough for all land- 
scape work. 
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The Censors. 

No words of mine are 
needed to second the appeal 
which the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is making 
to the sense of decorum in- 
nate in all of us. The 
society 1s concerned for the 
good repute о: Russell Square, and the veiled reproof contained 
in one of the rules for safeguarding the new studio has caused a 
bronze blush to spread itself over the countenances of some of 
the statues in the British Museum hard by, and has plunged 
the classic boy on the pedestal in the Square gardens into a state 
of rosy shame. The rule runs that “the use of the Studio for 
studies of the undraped figure will not be permitted." The 
moral tone of this restriction, however, is more admirable than 
its precision of statement. We are all undraped figures, more 
or less, and in a question of this kind, which is purely, or im- 
purely, one of degree, I can see frequent difficulties arising. I 
fancy that the secretary will often be called upon to decide 
whether a bodice is too low in the neck, and whether a skirt is 
too sharply cut away at the ankle. Fortunately, an admirable 
studio committee is Holding the reins, and keeping evervthing 
in Gear. 

Potted History. 

We are waltzing round again to the merry tiine for pageants. 
Very soon every London borough will be giving us a graphic 
representation of some more or less authentic event of its past. 
A lordly line of kings and king-makers and king-breakers keep 
stepping out fresh and smiling from those days of velvet and 
bright steel into these of tweeds and roller-skates. Truth to 
tell, I am rather weary of these knights and barons. Were there 
no common people in those days? I would rather have a peep 
into a fen-wife's kitchen in the time of the Stuarts than gaze 
upon the most Roman nose of all the earls. Besides, it only 
belongs to Bill Smith when it’s off duty. And, again, there are 
those Druids. The solemn procession of white-robed Druids, 
bearing the moon-eyed mistletoe, seems to have place every- 
where, from the Humber to the Severn, from Cumberland to 
Kent. And is there not a trespass here? Are not the ancient 
Druids popularly supposed to have done homage to the sun 
—even if they didn't, it doesn't matter; it's only history—- 
and аге not we the latter-day disciples of “Old Solus," as the 
provincial reporter called him, with a copyright in all the old 
sun-priests for the purposes of pageantry? And that brings me 
to my point. (Thank goodness '—Eprrog.) Why not a pageant 
of photography? 

A Pageant of Photography. 

The very idea! But the task of the Master of the Pageant will 
be no light one. (Yes, Mr. Coburn, you shall be Chanticleer.) 
How will this do?— | 

Prologue: “Тһе Sun and I." By Chanticleer. 

Episode I. shows ancient sun-priests at Stonehenge, fore- 
running the modern photographer. (Mr. J. C. Warburg and Mr. 
F. H. Evans nominated.) 

Episode Н. represents Giambattista della Porta inventing the 
camera obscura in the sixteenth century. (Perhaps Mr. Bernard 
Shaw would oblige.) 

Episode III. illustrates the taking of an early Daguerreotype. 
The person chosen as sitter must submit to have his face 
whitened bv chalk, and to sit in strong sunlight for twentv 
minutes. (What offers?) 

Episodes IV. and V. are concerned with the rise of pictorial 
photography. In the first, Sir W. J. Newton is represented as 
saying, “ Out of focus," and the second, which is placed thirty 
years later, shows the departure of the Ishmaelites and the 
founding of Ye Linked Ring. 

Episode VI., and last, presents the photographic activities 
of to-day in microcosm. Among the scenes represented are a 
sanguinary fight for the presidency of the Royal Photographic 
Society, and a congress of photographers at Earl's Court. The 
interstices are filled up with broken bits from a lecture by Mr. 
Sncwden Ward. 
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The whole concludes with a procession of А.Р. AND Р.М. 


banner-bearers, and the Magpie throws kisses to the audience 
in token that the pageant 15 ended. 


How is it Done? 

Someone has been remarking what a pity it is that the phote 
grapher himself is excluded from every view and every group 
he takes. But he isn’t. Go to a travel lecture, and count the 
slides irom which the lecturer himself iooks out at а 
had, while posing, а keen appreciation for occasions to come. 
He it is who appears standing on some Swiss precipice, or sitting 
оп an Ostend donkey. Ile it is who gives the touch of modernity 
to the tomb of the Pharaohs, or makes himself the life and soul 
of a merry party on deck in the Mediterranean. ©“ We had rather 
a distinguished company on board. Those two on the deck chairs 
are Lord and Lady Everhigh. The man to the right is the 
Premier of Brandnewland. To the left is Mr. Readipen, the 
great leader-writer—no, I am wrong, that one is myself, the 
other is Mr. Readipen." Or take a lecture on natural history. 
The photographer himself is more in evidence than апу of the 
things he pictures. Now he is making the most thrilling descent 
over the cliffs, with a smile to spare for the camera nevertheless, 
the camera being somewhere more precipitous still. Now he is 
in the fork of the apple tree after a nest, or crawling through 
the bushes in chase of the moor-hen. Is there some invisible 
accomplice in it all? Ог how is it done? 


Studiogratypes. 


The word be upon the head of the Bulletin from the States, 
which utters this base coinage in the course of an article plead- 
ing for an infusion of greater sympathy into canine portraiture. 
I see now why my attempts at dog photography have been such 
howling failures. I have not established sympathy between 
myself and mv sitter. I have not made sufficient allowance for 
the bashfulness of the dog temperament in a photographic 
environment, for his suspicions with regard to my camera, for 
his certainties with regard to myself. There is a pup, as hideous 
as his owner is fair, which is already responsible for a dozen 
wasted plates of mine, and I decided that I would try the 
Psychological method with him. Briefly I explained my plan to 
his mistress. I would endeavour to put myself in his place. I 
would think doggv's thoughts. I would establish affection 
between us. I would lower myself to his intelligence. “ Lower 
yourself, sir!" she said; “raise yourself, you mean!" And the 
psycho-photograph is still untaken. 


Artist Still. 


How many people outside of the big cities realise, I wonder, 
the amazing “boom” at present proceeding іп the “living 
picture" world? Rubber really isn't in it. In every town 
multitudes of little entertainment halls are being opened for 
film-shows—and very good film-shows too. This is the birth 
of a new industry ; or, should I say, a new artistry? Here isa 
"tabloid" tale which would seem to indicate that the latter is 
the more appropriate word : — 


Ап organ-grinder lost his job. It made him much annoyed; 

It hurt his pride to have to mix with common unemployed. 

Alas, for great musicians, in this crude commercial land, 
There really isn't very much demand. 


But presently fame's ladder he again began to mount, 

Rare talents such as his had soon been turned to good account. 

"Im on the Halls," says he. * Thus I'm an artist still (I 
hope); 

You ought to see me grind my bioscope.” 


Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer 


and Photographic on date of 


News,” sent post free 
publication. 

United Kingdom .. Six months, 55. 5d. Twelve months, ros. 104. 

Canada .. eo p Т бз. 6d et oe 135. 


Other Countries .. „ T 75. 6d. Т T 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZuLL, WATSON & Viney, LD 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUNLIGHT STREAMS ACROSS THE PATH. By F. E. WATSON. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weckly Competition. 
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SUNSHINE ROUND THE FONT. By J. Н. WILLIAMS. 
Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE TATE GALLERY. By Basic SCHÖN. 
(Усе article on “ Workers we may Hear About,’ f. 571.) 
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SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. By E. О. Hopp. 


From the One-man Exhibition оу Camera Portraits by E. O. Hoffe, now open at the House 0) the Royal 
Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. (See p. 370.) 
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-— —\/ and EDITORIAL COMMENT Ё 


At this time of year, when the amateur photographer 
is thinking seriously of purchasing new or better 
apparatus, and is studying the well- 
illustrated price lists issued by the firms 
whose names and addresses appear in 
the advertisement pages of THE A. P. 
AND P. N., he is frequently confronted with the fact that 
he possesses an old piece of apparatus which he wishes 
to dispose of before investing in something new. There 
is also the individual who is content to purchase a 
second-hand camera, provided it is of higher grade than 
the one he has been using heretofore; and there are 
others who may be deserting some other hobby or apply- 
ing its proceeds for the purpose of taking up amateur 
photography. There are also many amateurs with 
accumulations of old materials or periodicals for which 
they have no further use, but which may be of use to 
other amateurs. To all these the “ Sale and Exchange ” 


NEW CAMERAS 
FOR OLD. 


columns of THE A. P. and P. М. offer unique advantages, 


and the attention of all readers is directed to this depart- 
ment, full particulars of which will be found in the 
advertisement pages at the end of the paper every week. 
We are sure that many readers only need their attention 
drawn to the facilities placed at their disposal for the 
sale and exchange of their apparatus, or for obtaining 
bargains from other readers, to take advantage of these 
columns for small advertisements more frequently. 
е Ф 
Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P., distributed the awards’, 
at the twenty-first annual exhibition of the South Londón `~ 
Photographic Society in the S 
DR. MACNAMARA ON London Art Gallery, Camber 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


said he visited that exhibition four 


or five years ago, and still had a very vivid recollection. 


of what he then saw. But the present exhibition showed 
a very great advance in the science and art and tech- 
nique of photography. Photography in colours alone 
showed how great that advance was. It was a very 
trite observation, but none the less a very true observa- 
tion, that it is desirable for everybody to have a hobby 
of some kind or other. He thought that particularly 
true in view of the routine lives we lived nowadays. A 
routine existence made a hobby more and more desir- 
able. А hobby like photography, as seen in the 


ts Exhibition. 9. 307 


on Saturday of last week. Ne.: 
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“ Excursion Class,” carried those who followed it into 
the open air. That was one of its advantages. It 
stimulated the photographer's interest in the pictorial 
art and natural scenery, in nature and history, in topo- 
graphy and geography, and when he had gathered stores 
of this knowledge he had a permanent memento of the 
places he had visited and the happy scenes he had been 
privileged to enjoy. He did not know whether it had 
occurred to them what they would do without the photo- 
graph. Not only did it permit them to put upon their 
walls an abiding remembrance of happy holidays, but 
more than that. It might be that a friend or relative 
had left this world. It was difficult —with him it was 
very difficult—to call up in one's mind the faces with 
which one was most familiar. If they had not on their 
walls these permanent mementoes—so cheap, yet so 
beautiful—what a loss they would suffer! That alone, 
he thought, placed the photographic art on the highest 
plane, and put the human race under a great obligation 


to those who had developed the art to its present state 
of excellence. e Ф Ф 


Special attention is directed to the forthcoming annual 
Affiliation outing, which will be held this year on May 
21, the venue being Burnham 
THE AFFILIATION Beeches. Special railway facilities 
OUTING. will be provided. These will take the 
form of reduced fares, which will 
--include conveyance from London to Slough, and thence 
7 tae Byrnham Beeches by motor. The executive com- 
mittee. are particularly anxious to know the number of 
specfal tickets that may be required, and members of 
untae’ societies who are proposing to join this year’s 
g should write to the Secretary of the Affiliation o 
Photographic Societies, 35, Russell Square, W.C., 
least a fortnight before the date. 
е е е 


The president and committee of the Professional 
Photographers’ Associationopened a Congress of Profes- 
sional Photography at the Photo- 


A CONGRESS OF graphic Arts and Crafts Exhibition 


PROFESSIONAL which is being held at the Royal 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. Horticultura] Hall, Westminster, 
S.W., last evening, April rr. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings will be 
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devoted to lectures and demonstrations of a nature 
calculated to be of assistance to professional photo- 
graphers in business. Among those already arranged 
are: a lecture by Richard N. Speaight on the Photo- 
graphy of Children; a lecture by E. О. Hoppé on Indi- 
viduality in Portraiture; a lecture with demonstration 
by H. Gordon Chase on The Reflex Camera in the 
Studio; and demonstrations by Alfred Ellis and T. C. 
Turner of Studio Electric Lighting. For this purpose 
Messrs. Marion and Co. are fitting up a studio and 
supplying a Boardman electric lamp, and Messrs. J. J. 
Griffin and Sons, Ltd., and the Westminster Engineer- 
ing Company, Ltd., are also fitting up the Jupiter and 
the Westminster enclosed arc lamps. А dinner will be 
held on the Thursday evening at the Criterion, Picca- 
dilly, W., at which the committee hope to have the full 
support of the members, in addition to the company of 
many of the leading members of the manufacturing and 
dealing firms. The Hon. Sec., A. Mackie, 89, Albany 
Street, N.W., will supply all further information. 
ее c 
Notwithstanding the recent advocacy of the bichro- 
mate method of intensification, and the large measure 
of success which amateur workers 
INTENSIFICATION BY have experienced in carrying out 
MERCURIC CHLORIDE. this method, there are still many— 
and possibly a majority—who are 
faithful to the older method of whitening by means of a 
solution of mercuric chloride, and then blackening the 
whitened negative either by a second development or by 
treatment with a special solution. Failure in this pro- 
cess often takes the form of irregular action, and when 
this irregular action is not the result of insufhcient wash- 
ing before or after the bleaching process it may 
generally be traced to a local alteration of the surface 
of the negative by rcason of contact with the fingers or 
contact with a printing paper. Hence it is important to 
take special care not to chemically soil the surface of 
any negative which is so thin as to suggest that at 
some future time it may be desirable to resort to intensi- 
fication; indeed, this is important whatever method of 
intensification is to be adopted, as if the surface is 
‘“ chemically uneven ’’ no method of intensification can 
be relied upon. Apart from taking care not to touch 
the gelatine surface, it is well, in printing from such a 
negative, to interpose a thin film of celluloid between 
the negative and the paper. 
e е е 


А new bye-law that will be appreciated by members 
of the Edinburgh Photographic Society has just been 
introduced by the Council of that 
body. 
celebrations of the fiftieth year of 
the society’s existence memorable. 
The Council naturally desire to 
make the jubilee vear a record one by greatly increasing 
the membership, and in order to bring this about, the 
following edict has gone forth in the form of a bye-law, 
viz :—'' The subscription for the session then current of 
any member who has paid the same on or before 
December 31, and who shall nominate and secure the 
election, during the currency of that session, of three 
new members who shall have paid their subscriptions 
within one month of their election, shall be repaid to 
him or her." This idea is an excellent one, not only 
worthy the attention of all photographic societies in the 
country, but even of the Secretary of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. 


THE EDINBURGH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY'S JUBILEE. 


It is one that will make the `’ 
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There is a strong tendency to use too much 
accelerator in a developer, because quick development 
is so generally aimed at. М. 
ALKALI IN THE Bourgeois, who has recently made a 
DEVELOPER. systematic study of the reducing power 
of various developing agents, has 
found that in using too large a quantity of alkali one is 
apt to sacrifice good gradation to rapidity of develop- 
ment. Thus to secure the faint detail in the heavy 
shadows, and avoid fog in the film, he finds that for 
ten parts of hydroquinone, only 13.3 parts of anhydrous 
sodium sulphite are necessary—30 to до parts being 
quite common; no accelerator at all is necessary in the 
case of ortol, and of course amidol; but it is somewhat 
surprising to find that he suggests sixty parts in the 
case of pyrogallol. The part played by the alkali is 
stated to be complex, but its effect on density appears 
to depend primarilv on the character of the reducing 
agent employed. By keeping within the proportions of 
alkali suggested by him for each developer, M. 
Bourgeois states that fog is not in general produced. 
The softness of the negatives ‘‘ does not depend on the 
quantitv of alkali in the developer, but on the exposure 
and the temperature of the solution."' 
o GG & 

Far too much backing is ordinarily applied, and, 
moreover, it is seldom applied equally, and if proper 
measures are taken to ensure an even 
coating an extremely small quantity will 
serve; indeed, so small a quantity that 
most of the inconveniences of backing 
the plates are obviated. The backing mixture should 
be viscous and highly pigmented; a well incorporated 
mixture of one part of burnt sienna and three parts of 
caramel serving admirably. М. Gravier's method of 
applying a thin and even coating, without any of that 
superfluity which causes so much inconvenience, is as 
follows :—A small and elastic roller is used to distribute 
the backing on a rather large slab of glass, just as the 
printer distributes his ink, and the parallel goes farther, 
as the backing is applied to the back of each plate, by 
means of the charged roller, just as if the plate were a 
forme of type. There is no tendency for the backing to 
soil the sensitive side of the plate, provided that moderate 
care is taken, and it is a convenience to so tack strips of 
cardboard on a board that a recess is made into which 
the plate is laid while being backed; but the recess itself 
should be margined inside with thinner strips, so as to 
prevent damage to the film by contact with the board. 

ج ي р‏ ص ج 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN "‏ 
NIGHTS.‏ 

. The too frequent neglect of intensification by the amateur. 
In tooking over the albums and collections of the average worker 
a general tendency to lowness of tone and flatness may be 
noticed, and in this respect there is a contrast with the average 

work of twenty years ago. 

Is this to be attributed to a real desire for and appreciation 
of low tones, or is it brought about by the prevailing use of extra 
rapid plates which, in the nature of things, tend to flatness? 

However often the subject of methods of intensification may 
have been discussed, the consideration of the above-mentioned 
matter is almost certain to once more lead to a consideration of 
the technics of intensification. 

It should, however, be remembered that too short a develop- 
ment is not unfrequently responsible for thin and weak nega- 
tives, and perhaps a subsequent discussion on judging the 
duration of the development may be of very real service. The 
appearances that indicate a sufficient development should be 
considered; also the advantages of changing the developing 
solution for a fresh supply. Incidentally, also, the advantages 


and disadvantages of “tıme ” development, or “blind ’ develop- 
ment, as against observational work, may come under review. 


BACKING 
THE PLATE. 
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By A. H. DODMAN. 


HERE are undoubtedly a very great 
many amateur photographers who 
must at times wish they could 

make a large print of some favourite 

quarter or half plate negative in, say, 
platinotype, with its wonderful richness 
and delicacy of tones and absolute per- 
manency, or in carbon with its endless 
range of colours, but who stick to the bromide enlarge- 
ment time after time because of the supposed difficulty 
in making an enlarged negative. | 

I was one of these individuals, and this article is 
intended to appeal to a great many more photographers 
like myself, and to show not only what a fallacy this 
difficulty is, but really 
how easy it is to make 


ап enlarged negative 
without wasting a single 
plate. 


The obstacle to me 
was how to find the right 
exposure, as the prices of 
dry plates in large sizes 
are something to be con- 
sidered, and I did not 
feel inclined to risk 
wasting several large 
plates. I therefore tried 
paper negatives. Now 
paper negatives may be 
all right for some sub- 
jects, but I found the 
grain did not improve 
my particular prints, and 
I came to the conclusion 
that I wanted large 
negatives, but they must 
be glass ones. 

I certainly did not 
care about the idea of 
cutting up negatives with 
a glazier's diamond in 
a dark-room lighted by a 
dim red lamp, and one 
cannot always get slow 
quarter-plates in а 
small town; so I re- 
luctantly had to give up the idea altogether for a time. 

It was not until I had my new ‘‘ Watkins speed list ’’ 
that the idea struck me, why not take tests on bromide 
paper and work out the exposure for the enlarged 
negatives from the speed list? 

I take it that very few amateur photographers in these 
enlightened days expose a plate without first ascertain- 
ing the power of the light by some kind of actinometer. 


PLAYTIME. 


Simplification in Making Enlarged Negatives. 


This print was awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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I always use a '' Watkins Bee-meter,’’ and with this 
little instrument is issued a list which gives the speed 
of all well-known plates, but besides this, it gives the 
speeds of the bromide papers as well, therefore it 
was the easiest thing in the world to make a good 
whole-plate negative from part of a quarter-plate the 
first try. 

The first thing was to make the transparency. For 
my test I used Ilford slow bromide paper, which is 
marked 12 on the speed card. One thing, however, 
must be remembered when comparing the paper with 
plates : the speed is one-half, consequently for my pur- 
pose this particular brand was 6. 

The bromide paper was printed by contact at 3 ft. 


By A. G. THISTLETON. 


from an ordinary gas burner, in strips in the usual 
manner, for 5, 10, 20, and до seconds; it was then 
developed and fixed and examined by looking through 
it. The 20 sec. strip looked about what I wanted my 
glass transparency to look like, so all that was needed 
was to work out the exposure for that. 

The speed of the paper was 6, the speed of the plate, 
an Ilford ordinary, was 45, according to the)speed list, 
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consequently the plate wanted approximately 4 of the 
exposure of the paper, which meant 23 seconds. 

` Now 24 seconds 15 not a conveniently long exposure 
for many reasons with a printing frame, so I thought it 
advisable to make my transparency at four times tbe 
distance from the light, i.e., twelve feet, and give six- 
teen times (i.e., the square of the distance), which, of 
course, was до secs. 

The plate was developed bv factor in the pyro-soda 
formula recommended by the makers, and gave me 
exactly the transparency I desired. This was fixed, 
washed and dried. 

Now for the enlarged negative. This was made in 
an enlarging lantern with incandescent gas. I may 
here mention that I alwavs have hanging up in my dark- 
room pieces of white cardboard, cut to sizes of whole- 
plate, то by 8, 12 by то, and 15 by 12. I can then see, 


mee 
—o irs 
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by putting my white card on the easel, what amount of 
the picture will appear on a plate that size. 

The next thing was to compose the picture and get 
sharp focus. Then a piece of Ilford slow bromide was 
pinned on the easel and exposed in strips again for 2, 
4, 6, and 8 minutes. The eight-minute strip looked 
about right for the finished negative when looked 
through. So I fixed the dry plate up with glass-headed 
dark-room pins and exposed for one-eighth the time of 
the bromide paper, which, of course, was one minute. 
This negative was developed in the Шога pyro-soda 
developer as before, by factor, and was everything that 
could be desired. The onlv waste entailed was two small 
pieces of bromide paper for the tests. 

The unfortunate part is that this may seem com- 
plicated to read, but it is the simplest thing in the world. 
Try it. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A MAGAZINE CAMERA. 


By Н. Н. BROOK. s 


HE magazine box-form hand camera, when used for 

| night photography, has опе great disadvantage, 

namely, the small size of the view-finder. In daylight 

the small finder serves its purpose fairly well, but at night 

itis useless. The following plan whereby a focussing screen 

can be improvised and good results obtained, may be useful 
to others who possess this form of camera. 

Take a plate sheath and cut out as much of the middle as 
possible, leaving the grooves and a quarter of an inch strip 
all round. Slide a piece of ground glass the exact size of a 
.plate in the grooves, and place the sheath in the camera. 
You have now a full-size screen, upon which the picture can 
be examined, composed and focussed. The screen should be 
pressed hard up in the focal-plane—the back of the camera 
being, of course, wide open, and the camera itself on a tripod 
or other firm support. The image should be focussed with 
the largest stop in. The correct exposure depends upon the 
amount of light present and the subject generally. It may 
vary, with rapid plates (these should always be backed), from 
two minutes to half an hour. 

A corner that is perfectly dark can easily be found at night, 
so plates can be changed without fear of fogging them, and 


A Street Corner. 


A Wet-Night Photograph. taken with a box-form magazine hand camera, 
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the sheaths—already loaded with plates—can be placed, one 
at a time, in the camera for exposure, under cover of a black 


Outside the Town. A Night Effect. 


focussing cloth. This will be found quite 
sufficient protection at night, provided no direct 
rays from a near lamp are allowed to reach 
the plates. The accompanying photographs 
were made under these circumstances. 

An alternative method of using the magazine 
box-form camera for night photography is to 
fix an upright full-size wire finder to the top. 
This is done by making a rectangular wire 
frame—same size as the plate—and fitting it 
with the aid of small staples to the front of the 
camera. The frame should be divided into 
quarters with cross wire intersecting in the 
middle. А sighting pin at the back enables the 
actual view itself to be observed in the wire 
finder by looking along the top of the camera. 


P ур, 
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The Photographie Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
— — APRIL 9—16. ——— 


SOME NOTES ON THE EXHIBITS. 
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B* the time this copy of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS is in the hands of our readers, the Photo- 
graphic Arts and Crafts Exhibition will have been opened at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, S.W. Ав we 
go to press before the actual opening of the exhibition at 12 noon on Saturday, April 9, by Lord Redesdale, we must defer 
observations on the opening ceremony until the next issue. The announcement in last week's А.Р. AND Р.М. contained 
particulars of the attractions to be found at this show, and alist of the firms who are represented, also a plan of the 
environs of the hall, to enable the visitor to find his way ther easily. 

On this and the following pages some account of the materials and apparatus on view is given. The exhibition is one 
that every photographer should endeavour to attend, as the general scheme has been arranged with a view to interesting 
every kind of camera user—amateur, professional, expert or beginner. The demonstrations are particularly worthy of notice, 
while the entertainment department has not been overlooked. Exhibits showing the evolution of a photographic lens, pre- 
pared by Dallmeyer, Ltd.; another showing how a dry plate is made, by Elliott and Sons; and a set of prints in the popular 
printing processes will be of great value and information to the non-photographic visitor. 

We give herewith a plan of the hall, showing the disposition of the various stalls. A key to the numbers is given under. 

The following notes are given in the order in which the visitor will probably follow the course of the stalls from 
the entrance. Every stall is worthy of careful attention, and a whole day can be profitably spent at this exhibition. 


Ground Plan of the Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Royal 
Horticultural Hall. 


KEY TO EXHIBITORS' STALLS. 


Adams and Co., 57 

Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., 23 
Aerograph Co., 63 

Autotype Co., orchestra panel 
Boots, Cash Chemists, 64 
Burroughs Wellcome and Co., 54 
Butcher and Sons, 36 
Dallmeyer, Ltd., 59 

David Allan, 2 

Dawbarn and Ward, 1 

Elliott and Sons, Ltd., 38 
Gamage, Ltd., 42 

Gaumont and Co., 15 

Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 44 
Hands and Co., show case 1 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ld., 


39 
Houghtons, Ltd., 5o 
lliffe and Sons, 33 
Illingworth and Čo., 24 
Johnson and Sons, 22 
Leto Photo Materials Co., 12 
Lockyer, J. E., 62 
Marion and Co., Ltd., 19 
Marx, J. and E., 4 
Newman and Guardia, 28 


М. А. Lumière Co., 
upstairs 

Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., 47 

Platinotype Co., orchestra panel 

Rajar Ltd., 61 

Reitmeyer and Co., 11 

Sanger Shepherd and Co., 5 

Staley and Co., 30 

Shew and Co., 58 

Standa, Ltd., 3 

System, Ltd., 9 

Theobald and Co., 10 

Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co., 34 

Trapp and Co., 13 

Van Neck and Co., 27 

Watkins Meter Co., case No. 2 

Watson and Sons, 21 

Wellington and Ward, 40 

Westminster Engineering Co., 


room 


53 

Westminster Photographic Ex- 
change, 7 

Wratten and Wainwright, in 
novel section 

Zimmermann, A. and M., 48 

Zimmermann, C., 51 


Immediately facing the entrance, to the right is the large 
stall of Messrs. Wellington and Ward. 


Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree, Herts, show in their 
specially designed stand, negatives taken on the Wellington extra 
speedy, Special extra speedy, "Xtra speedy press, Speedy, Speedy 
portrait, Iso. speedy, ordinary and ortho process plates; posi- 
tives by contact and enlargement on Wellington lantern and 
S.C.P. lantern plates; negatives on the Wellington anti-curling 
celluloid roll-films ; enlargements and contact prints on Welling- 
ton platino matt, ordinary, carbon, canvas and enammo surface 
bromides; enlargements and contact prints on Wellington 
S.C.P., “queen of gaslight papers" ; contact prints on Welling- 
ton P.O.P.; contact prints on Wellington self-toning paper; 
the Wellington 5-times light filter, for use in conjunction with 
the Wellington iso. speedy and ortho. process plates, and cellu- 
loid roll-films; the Wellington exposure disc, for determining 
the exposure necessary for all subjects, under all conditions of 
lighting, at all times of the year. Copies of the Wellington 
little books dealing with negative making, printing on bromide 
papers, printing on S.C.P., printing on P.O.P., printing on 
self-toning paper, the making and after treatment of enlarge- 
ments on bromide paper, and S.C.P., etc., may be obtained 
gratis on application to the representative in attendance, who 
will be pleased to give any information relating to the Welling- 
ton products, and to demonstrate their use. 


The attention of visitors to the exhibition is directed to the 
stall of Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ld., immediately 
behind that of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, facing the en- 
trance. This takes the form of a comfortable little reading- 
room, and our readers are invited to step in and look at the 
latest A. P. AND P. N. productions on the walls and tables. 


The exhibit of Thomas Illingworth and Co., Ltd., of the Photo 
Works, Willesden Junction, London, N.W., includes specimens 
of Enitone, the new and improved process of self-toning print- 
ing papers; Zigo self-toning paper; Slogas, a new developing 
paper with an extraordinary latitude both in developing and 
exposure—a new idea in great favour with both professionals 
and amateurs; Zigas gaslight paper, which needs no dark- 
room ; Illingworth's well-known bromide papers, including the 
following popular and celebrated brands: Zelvo, ivory matt, 
enamel, rough ordinary, platino matt smooth, Grampian, press, 
Cream Crayon, smooth ordinary, etc., platino matt rough; 
lllingworth's carbon tissues in forty-nine tints, and Illingworth's 
carbon transfers ; specimens of carbon prints on wood, suitable 
for panel decor:tion ; samples of Illingworth enlargements made 
on Illingworth bromide paper; Illingworth’s system of toning 
bromide and gaslight prints with the Illingworth Boiling Pan. 
Demonstrations daily in the new papers Enitone and Slogas. 


A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Holborn, E.C., exhibit a number of reflex 
cameras, including an entirely new model for this season, with 
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several new features in same, and which will be sold at the 
reasonable price of £6 15s., complete with three slides (no lens). 
Photographic materials and accessories of all makes are also 
shown at this firm’s stall. 


A very helpful and interesting exhibit, alike to the novice and 
the photugraphic expert, is contributed by Messrs. Burroughs, 
Wellcome and Co., whose stand occupies a prominent position 
to the left of the entrance. The practical value of the Tabloid 
Chromium Intensifier is demonstrated here. Tabloid Rytol 
universal developer is much in evidence, and some fine work 
is shown in lantern slides, which illustrate the wide range 
of colours to be obtained by variations in exposure and re- 
strainer. The colours are permanent. A neat and compact 
Tabloid outfit is shown, which comprises all the chemicals 
necessary for developing, fixing, intensifying, and toning, in an 
enamelled metal case measuring only four inches square. 


Messrs. John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, W.C., 
have a tastefully arranged stall, at which practical demonstra- 
tions are given at regular intervals, during both the day time 
and evening, on the following subjects: Noctona gaslight print- 
ing, Oil pigment printing, developing plates in daylight by 
means of the Tourist developing tank. This firm has also on 
exhibition a- display of prints on Noctona gaslight paper, 
Goldona self-toning paper, bromide Snow-white paper, and 
P.O.P. Some large prints are illuminated by transmitted elec- 
tric light. Results obtained on Grifhns’ Gaslyt lantern plates, 
the plate which can be developed in full gaslight, are shown ; 
also the Gramme plates, Press plates, and Commercial plates. 
An exhibit of the Tourist developing tank, for development with- 
out a dark-room, is a feature; and other apparatus includes 
Planiscope supplementary lenses, Griffin's De Luxe reflex 
camera, lFilmette tourist camera, Tourist field outfit, Pocka 
metal stand, Autokon enlarger; materials, papers and pigments 
for the Oil process; and a full range of special chemicals, 
toners, mounts, accessories, and electric light installations, in- 
cluding the Jupiter lamp. 


Messrs. Elliott ‘and Sons, Ltd., of Barnet, make a big display 
of prints and enlargements on various Barnet papers from nega- 
tives taken on Barnet plates. This firm is also introducing their 
new plate, the Special Rapid, 275 H. and D., which will be 
advertised as the Red Diamond brand. They are also showing 
their new double speed series of bromide papers, and the new 
Illustro paper. In addition, the Barnet stall is well stocked 
with the popular Barnet plates, papers, books, and all the 
various articles which the firm manufactures. Messrs. Elliott 
also show, as a special exhibit, the process “ How a Dry Plate 
is Made." This should prove a great attraction to visitors. 


The Paget Prize Plate Co., of Watford, are well represented 
with a special display of prints on their well-known papers, 
made from negatives on Paget plates. Demonstrations are given 
at frequent intervals at the Paget stall, of the Paget collodion 
self-toning paper, Paget phosphate paper and Paget lantern 
plates. 


Messrs. A. and M. Zimmermann, of 3, J.loyd’s Avenue, E.C., 
have a strong exhibit of photographic chemical preparations. 
Prominent among these is the well-known Schering’s pyro. 
Specimens of all Schering’s pure photo chemicals are shown, 
including Schering’s new Satrap photographic preparations, 
which include Citol (a highly concentrated one-solution de- 
veloper), Satrapol, Glycin, Hydroquinone, Adurol, etc., and 
rapid fixing salts, Varitone tablets (for colour toning gaslight 
and bromide prints), tone-fixing salts, and other sundries. 


The Leto Photo Materials Co. (1905), Ltd., 1, Crutched Friars. 
London, Е.С., are exhibiting the following lines: Edwards' 
ordinary plates, Kristal and Special Transparency; Edwards! 
iso. plates, including the new fast H. and D. 4oo Comet plates, 
and the Auto screen in the two speeds; winning slides in the 
recent Kristal competition; Leto papers (all kinds); Seltona 
papers ; the Leto S.R. frame ; plate-markers, cover mounts, wide- 
margin masks, triple masks, and tilting method ; Leto chemical 
preparations, including Rembrol, Gradiol, the Leto colour 
toners, for toning in red, brown. blue and green; and ап 
Edwards' standard developers and chemical preparations. 


Messrs. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., show a full range of cameras, made up as 
follows: Midg magazine camera, new Klimax folding pocket 
cameras, Carbine roll-film and plate cameras, the Cameo fold- 
ing pocket cameras, and the National Uno anastigmat outfit. 
This firm is also showing an interesting collection of the Primus 
photographic and lantern specialities, the Coronet, Abbeydale 
and Record enlarging lanterns, and the Express daylight en- 
larger. In addition to this, they are exhibiting a varied selec- 
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tion of magic lanterns, and the Empire cinematographs. The 
special cinematograph entertainments during the whole of the 
exhibition are given by Messrs. Butcher, with their Empire 
cinematograph. 


The Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., of Altrincham, 
have a well-stocked stall, containing a representative display of 
all the Thornton-Pickard manufactures. Amongst these the 
Thornton-Pickard reflex cameras, fitted with the new Unit 
self-capping time and instantaneous focal-plane shutter, are 
specially worth attention. This focal-plane shutter 15 also 
embodied in the various models of the Thornton-Pickard stand 
and hand cameras, and also in the Minim vest pocket 
camera, the smallest focal-plane camera in the world. The other 
exhibits comprise a good selection of the firm's well-known 
roller-blind shutters for various classes of work, folding hand 
cameras, folding pocket cameras, collapsible pocket cameras, as 
well as enlargers, and a number of small photographic acces- 
sories, procurable at a trifling cost, but which are of great utility 
and convenience. They should be carefully examined by every 
visitor. 

Houghtons, Ltd., of Holborn, W.C., have one of the most 
striking stands in the exhibition. This is completelv isolated, so 
that visitors can walk all round and inspect the goods displayed 
on all sides. The stand itself—one end of which is built like 
an old-fashioned shop front—is entirely in fumed oak, and 1s 
a good testimony to the excellence of the firm's resources, being 
designed and constructed entirely at Messrs. Houghtons' works 
at Walthamstow. This exhibit includes specimens of all the 
various tvpes of cameras and materials that have made the 
name of Houghtons famous. Sanderson cameras, Klito cameras, 
llex cameras, the Holborn reflex, the Tudor, the Ariel, the 
tiny Ticka, the Ensignette, the Ensign roll-film cameras, the 
Houghton folding reflex, the King stand camera, the Queen, 
the Victo, Houghtons' envelope adapters, Ensign shutters, 
Ensign anastigmat lenses, tripods, enlargers, Ensyna, the 
popular daylight developing paper, and the Ensign roll-film, for 
all roll-film cameras. "These indicate but a small part of the 
equipment of the Houghtons stall, which also includes all 
materials, accessories, and sundries for every kind of photo- 
graphy. 

Chas. Zimmermann and Co. (Photographic), Ltd., of о and то. 
St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C., have a notable collection of small 
cameras, of which the Vest-Pocket automatic folding camera is 
probably the smallest in the world. The " Agfa” specialties— 
developers, intensifiers, reducers, toners, etc., are well repre- 
sented—while the Agía flashlight and the popular developer 
* Rodinal ’ are well to the fore. 


Messrs. А. E. Staley, of 19, Thavies Inn, show a full range 
of their special goods. These include the Royal reflex cameras, 
Royal folding reflex cameras, Mite reflex cameras, Royal tropical 
reflex cameras, self-capping Nettel cameras, Kibitz cameras, 
Stereax cameras, Pancratic telephoto lenses, Staley-Wheeler 
telephoto lenses, Hevde's Facile Actino-photometer, compound 
shutters, Ewon self-adjusting arc lamp, and a new series of the 
Euryplan anastigmat lenses. 


Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., of 22, 23 and 25, Soho Square, 
London, W., exhibit a fine show of the famous Soho reflexes 
and accessories, ordinary and tropical models ; and also displav 
a full line of Marion specialities, including the Robinson 
enlarger, Robinson retouching desk, Hypono, Countess cameras, 
Freckleton shading screens (new model), Perfect dishes, 
sectional print washers, etc., etc. Two special novelties in 
photographic apparatus are also shown by this firm, viz., 
Davis’ electric retoucher, and Good's printing machine. These 
should be carefully inspected by all professional photographers. 


Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, of 313, High Holborn, London, 
W.C., have a strong display of their well-known manufactures, 
including the latest patterns of their Acme field camera; Alpha 
and Argus hand cameras; the stereo-binocular camera; and 
other models; also the Holostigmat lenses and Antinous shutter 
releases. 


Messrs. Johnson and Sons, Ltd., of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C., exhibit on their well-stocked stall samples of 
their popular developer Azol, also Scaloids, Crushmeters, flash. 
meters, developers, toners, etc., in solutions, cartridges, packets, 
and tablets; also packed photographic chemicals of everv 
description, and Photo Tints. Demonstrations are given at 
this stand every evening. 


Messrs. Newman and Guardia, Ltd., of 17 and 18, Rathbone 
Place, Oxford Street, W., make a notable display with their 
popular Sibyl and №. “апа С. cameras. Visitors will recog- 
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nise at once that here are cameras of the very highest class, 
both in design and construction, and an inspection of the 
smaller sizes of the Sibyl models, or the superb Sibyl de Luxe 
will leave a lasting impression. The famous N. and G. box- 
form cameras and N. and G. reflex are also instruments of the 
class that command attention. Visitors should specially note 
the ingenious fittings and accessories of these cameras. They 
are worth careful attention. 


The Platinotype Co., of Bloomsbury Street, W., are represented 
by a tastefully arranged exhibit of pictures showing the range 
of the platinotype papers. No better demonstration of the beauty 
of the platinotype process and its application could be sug- 
gested than this exhibition of striking prints made on the differ- 
ent grades of platinotype. These include the smoothest and 
roughest surfaces, and also the new platinotype fabrics. 


Messrs. Adams and Co., of 24, Charing Cross Road, W.C., 
make a speciality of their beautiful Minex reflex camera. The 
remarkable qualities and outstanding features of this instrument 
have been previously commented upon in these pages. The 
latest pattern for того is on view, and it seems difficult to 
further improve it. The Vesta camera, Messrs. Adams' well. 
known pocket camera, is here in its latest model, showing its 
adaptation for large aperture lenses without any very material 
increase in bulk. The тото patterns of the Adams’ Idento 
ehould also be carefully inspected by visitors, and other ap- 
paratus and materials on Messrs. Adams' stall will be shown 
and explained by the attendant in charge. 


J. F. Shew and Co., of Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., are 
well represented with their Euxit pocket cameras, the famous 
Xit, postcard Xit, Tele Xit, and focal.plane Xit; the Press 
reflector camera, a high-grade reflex camera, of original con- 
struction and exceptional workmanship; the focal-plane Delta, 
another high-grade reflex camera of the smallest dimension, and 
daylight changing dark slides. The Studio reflex and Shew's 
stand cameras are also on view, and are worthy of the most 
careful attention and inspection. 


Messrs. J. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., of Denzil Works, Neasden, 
N.W., and 25, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., have a fine 
exhibition of lenses, cameras, and other apparatus, for both the 
amateur and professional photographer. The famous Dallmeyer 
Patent Portrait lens, the ‘‘Stigmatic,’ the new ‘ Carfac”’ 
(Dallmeyer stigmatic, Series IV.) are specialities of this firm 
that demand attention. The 1910 Model Adon telephoto lens 
is also exhibited, and this is a great advance on the older 
models. It is shorter, and gives improved definition at a larger 
aperture. The Grandac rapid telephoto lens, F/10, is a new in- 
troduction, which makes instantaneous telephotography quite 
practicable. The positive lens alone is extremely rapid, working 
at F/4. This telephoto lens is specially adapted for Dallmeyer’s 
Naturalist camera, making a very fine and complete outfit for 
mature photographers. Other Dallmeyer apparatus on view in- 
cludes the Packard silent studio shutter, the Ledon reflex 
camera, the Dallmeyer Penric folding and roll-film cameras, 
and the Dallmeyer Correspondent’s camera—a special model 
for the newspaper man. A series of test plates, showing the 
beautifully coloured Newton rings—used in checking the polish- 
ing of high-class lenses—should be seen by every visitor to the 
exhibition. s 

Rajar, Limited, of Mobberley, Cheshire, have a good exhibit 
of samples made on Rajar papers, postcards, plates, and 
films. A representative also demonstrates the A-kla daylight 
loading, unloading slides, and development of glass dry plates. 
This is specially worthy of attention. The demonstrations are 
given at regular intervals. 


J. E. Lockyer, of 244, Evelyn Street, Deptford, London, S.E., 
is exhibiting his well-known developers, toning solutions, and 
other more or less important photographic preparations, num- 
bering about fifty different kinds. Demonstrations of tinting 
with Lockyer's photo tints are made daily during the exhibition. 
Specimens of enlarging are shown, and in this department none 
but expert men are employed, assuring good results, and in- 
variably giving satisfaction. А visit to the stand will be appre- 
ciated, and those in charge will give all information as to the 
various uses of Lockyer's preparations. 


The Aerograph Co., Ltd., of 43, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., exhibit 
various models of the Aerograph and air compressors, also 
specimens of photographic finishing on bromide and carbon 
work, both black and white and colours. The attractions of this 
exhibit are greatly increased by the presence of Mr. Burdick, 
whose masterly productions with the Aerograph must be seen 
to be believed. Mr. Burdick will give demonstrations every 
afternoon and evening in the use of the air-brush and colouring. 
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This firm is making a strong feature of amateur work now, 
dealing with landscapes as well as portraits. 


Boot’s, Cash Chemists, display a great number of special 
cameras and materials on their stand. These include the Plais- 
aunce focal-plane hand camera, the University set (a high-grade 
stand camera), the Imperial roll-film camera, and the Essacto 
roll-film and plate camera, Boot’s special scientific developers, 
thermometers, ortho. screens, and developing tanks. Specially 
worthy of attention is the Boots improved safe-light lamp and 
special light filters, the best lamp of its kind on the market, 
and the Symplo illuminator, for obtaining fully exposed and 
evenly illuminated enlargements by flashlight. This is a great 
novelty, and should be asked for. 

Standa, Ltd., of 124, Holborn, E.C., exhibit the following 
specialities at their stall: The Standa daylight developing tank 
for plates, especially the new De Luxe model, with which the 
development, fixing, washing and drying of plates is effected 
without withdrawing the plates from the grooves. The Standa 
daylight developing tank for roll-films, compact, portable and 
simple, has only one loose part. The Standa film-fixer and 
washer is a great convenience for roll-film users, inasmuch as 
it relieves them of the trouble of having to pass the developed 
film continuously through the hypo during fixation; also serves 
as a washer. The new Standa film tank, which is loaded in 
the dark-room, but otherwise gives all the conveniences and 
advantages of daylight tanks, costs about half the price of 
all-daylight tanks. 

The Westminster Photographic Exchange, of 111, Oxford 
Street, and 119, Victoria Street, London, exhibit the Westmin- 
ster enlarging easel; Westminster folding cameras in quarter- 
plate and postcard size; a full assortment of cameras by Ross, 
Voigtlander, and Goerz; and film cameras by Kodak, Butcher, 
Houghtons, and others. They are also showing some high-class 
second-hand lines, and a few accessories, such as tripods, 
albums, etc. 

The Watkins Meter Co., of Hereford, are exhibiting specimens 
of all their well known and popular specialities, including 
exposure meters for all purposes, thermometers, developing 
tanks, developers, and books instructing the photographer іп all 
phases of “time” and “tank.” 

Messrs. Reitmeyer and Co., of 63, Crutched Friars, London, 
E.C., are showing all the preparations of the well-known Geka 
Works, of Offenbach, especially their celebrated flashlights in 
powder, bags, and cartridges. Developers, toning bath, var- 
nishes made by the same firm are also on view. Special men- 
tion should be made of Gekanol, a remarkable concentrated 
one-solution developer; Palloxal, the latest toning and fixing 
bath, giving black tones without the use of a second bath, a 
substitute for platinum toning; and the Geka chromatic toning - 
bath for sepia, blue and red tones. This stall contains a fine 
show of large photographs toned with Geka preparations, and 
an interesting booklet on “Flashlight Photography” is dis- 
tributed free to visitors. 


Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., Croydon, Surrey, makers of 
ordinary and colour-sensitive plates, and of light filters and 
dark-room lamps, and safelights for all purposes, have an 
illuminated showcase exhibiting specimens of “ K” filters for 
orthochromatic photography ; specimens of filters for tricolour 
photography; specimens of filters for the analysis of screen 
plates; specimens of contrast filters; specimens of filters 
cemented in flats; specimens of various new special filters, in- 
cluding a filter for the isolation of the green line from the 
mercury vapour lamp, and a filter transmitting ultra-violet 
light only ; transparencies showing the comparative results ob- 
tained on ordinary and panchromatic plates with various sub- 
jects. In the centre of the case is found a push-button, with 
an invitation to the visitor to press it, the result being that a 
wheel containing red and green sectors rotates with great speed, 
the mixed lights giving a sensation of yellow. This remarkable 
experiment should on no account be missed by visitors. 

The Lumiere N.A, Co., of 89, Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C., have a notable display of magnificent autochrome pic- 
tures. They also show apparatus for copying autochromes 
(with specimens of reproductions); apparatus for autochrome 
flashlight photography ; selection of framed prints on Lumiere 
Cello С.С. paper; prints on various other Lumière papers— 
Neos, Actinos, Citrate, bromide and gaslight papers; Radio- 
phote bromide printing apparatus. АП interested in the pro- 
gress of colour photography should pay special attention to the 
Lumiere exhibit. 22 


Further comments on the Exhibition will appear іп 
next week's issue. 
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Ф.Р.5. House, 35, Russell 


R. E. O. HOP- 


Ам 
N 
PÉ'S exhibition 


M at the Royal 


Photographic Society’s 
gallery is not only in- 
teresting because it 
marks the rapid ad- 
vance of а devoted 
worker, showing how 
enthusiasm and perse- 
verance in combination 
with native skill bring 
their reward, but the collection also affords a lesson 
in expressiveness in portraiture. This is the way of pro- 
gress, for it is precisely in respect of this matter of expres- 
siveness that the limitations of photography have been most 
acutely felt. 

The old, wooden type is too familiar, and its influence still 
survives as a drag on the art. Mr. Hoppé, therefore, in 
choosing for his special aim the making of his work as ex- 
pressive as possible is doing something to carry photography 
a step forward, and his efforts, though perhaps at present 
tentative—for he is only on the way to maturity—are de- 
serving of recognition. 

A question that must be of interest to all photographers 
is how this peculiar quality of life and individuality is to 
be imparted to a portrait; and if they study the present dis- 
play attentively they will, I think, find several suggestive 
answers to the question. 

For the goal is not attained by a single path; it has to be 
approached from different standpoints, and the desired quality 
is the cumulative effect of various means all operating to- 
wards the same end. 

In a brief review such as the present one, I can, of course, 
only refer to one or two of them, and I suggest a considera- 
tion of “ A Study in Tones: Miss Maud Allen ” by way of 
example. Now, a concentration of interest on the peculiar 
characteristic intended for illustration is, in the first place, 
necessary, and I take it that, whether with calculated pur- 
pose or unconscious artistic impulse, the quality with which 
Mr. Hoppé decided to endow this picture was that of anima- 
tion—a most appropriate one to the subject. So all the 
methods at his disposal were directed to this end. The 
general tone of the picture needed to be bright, without the 
weight of heavy contrasts, which would mar the effect; and 
the sense of vivacity was further aided by the pose of the 
figure, the movement of the nimble fingers over the piano 
keys, and especially by the playful incidence of light on the 
face and on some parts of the dress. 

A tremendous weapon is simplicity in combination with 
set purpose and concentration of effect used in portraiture. 

Its power may be seen in “ Mrs. R.’’ (No. 54), a sym- 
pathetically rendered old lady with silvery hair. The features, 
simply drawn by the highest light, which dominates the 
picture through the absence of competing lights, are full of 
expression, and the whole picture is suggestive of a refined 
personality, though the rendering is of the greatest sim- 
plicity. I ought to say because of this simplicity, for if there 
were any distracting details, the gentle light that portrays 
the face could not have its full effect. 

I am glad to note, by the way, that Mr. Hoppé is one of 
those who can ‘see the beauty of old women. The charm 
of youth is, of course, obvious to everyone; but I venture 
to doubt if it can show anything more really beautiful than 
the play of light in silver hair and the matured thought- 
fulness and love that mark some aged features. 


The R. P.S. House, 
35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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Mr. Е. О. Hoppé's Camera Portraits. 


BY ANTONY GUEST. 


\ The One-man show of work by E. О. Hoppé, F.R.P.S., was opened at the 


uar 0200600) last and remains open uniil 


Also in the representations of men, one тау trace the 
desire to record not only what they look like, but what they 
think. Hence many of them are pictured while engaged in 
their habitual occupations. 

Mr. Rider Haggard is shown in an unaffected and thought- 
ful attitude at his desk, while his pen seems to be skimming 
over the paper, and his concentrated expression helps the 
illusion that he is in the privacy of his study. Such natural 
methods, and the absence of any striving after effect, except 
that which is legitimately to be obtained through the in- 
fluence of tone and atmosphere, produce a sense of intimacy. 

Mr. Philip Snowden looks very natural and alive, with 
interest concentrated on his characteristic head and hand. А 
strong individuality is well realised in the case of '* Camille 
C. B. Cave," and Sir Hiram Maxim's partrait is animated 
by a sense of the romance and power of scientific invention. 

In the case of ** Father Vaughan," the central idea has 
been the expressiveness of his striking profile, and, with 
simplicity elsewhere, the whole portrait has been designed 
to give effect to this most characteristic part of his head. 


Е. O. НоғғрЕ, F.R.P.S. 


By A. L. Coburn. 


Sir Herbert Tree is also shown in a striking and character- 
istic pose and looks—like Sir Herbert Tree. 

I ought to mention '' Princess Ludwig of Bavaria " as 
an instance not only of dignified portraiture, but of the suc- 
cessful use of tone in suggesting the richness of surround- 
ings appropriate to so distinguished a lady. This picture 
also is an instance of expressiveness, the idea being forcibly 
suggested that the subject is a grande dame, so that on 
looking at the catalogue it is not in the least surprising to 
find that she is a princess. 

The show includes portraits of so many interesting and 
distinguished people that it will doubtless prove attractive 
apart from its artistic merits. But it should be studied by 
photographers as an indication of what may be done in the 
way of giving life and significance to portraits, and 1 have 
no doubt that they will glean many suggestions. I have 
not thought it necessary to dwell on minor faults, for the 
characteristic qualities of the work seem to offer more useful 
matter for consideration. The show is altogether extremely 
creditable to Mr. Hoppé, and gives signs of increasing 
power, which should lead to still greater achievements in 
the future. Every reader of THE А. P. AND P. N. who is 
able should endeavour to see this fine collection of camera 
portraits. Presentation of visiting card between the hours 
of 11 and 5 (Saturday 11 to 2) until May 28 will secure 
admission. 
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work of Frank Н. Read and Bertram Park has been dealt with gf 


| th. 
le the two previous numbers of THE A.P. AND P.N. the | | 


under this heading. We are glad to record that not onlyisthis 8 


ў 2 
new series of illustrated notes on coming workers being appre- * TRA С t 
ciated, but there is every evidence that the list will include DENS 225 6) f FR SESS 
many who will rise to considerable prominence in the world 
of photography if their enthusiasm does not outrun their present abilities. We feel sure that a sound technical knowledge must 
underlie all good pictorial work. Clever ideas or ambitious ideals in pictcrial photography can only come to a really successfu! 
issue when carried out with a due regard for the rationale of the process. 


III.- BASIL SCHON. 

HE very complexity of Mr. Basil Schón makes him difficult to write about, and proves the undoing of 
the interviewer. He has his tongue in his cheek all the time, and is probably only saying things to see 
how you take them. He touches life at every point, is interested in all, and finds them vastly amusing. 

As to photography, he has been a photographer of sorts ever since his school days. How far off 
those are it is not easy to determine. It is the universal desire to copy things, inherent in human nature and 
strong in Schón, that caused the camera to be purchased, and he has hardly stopped working with one and improv- 
ing his capability with it ever since. 

It is the rendering of tones bv photography that fascinates Schón, and so he is, after various experiments, now 
using panchromatic plates, which, he contends, have very distinct advantages, not only in rendering as well as 
other ortho. plates the blues and yellows, but as having improved renderings of the red end of the scale, and mostly 
because they render possible, with a fairly deep screen, the securing of rapidly moving objects, such as travelling 
clouds and swirling water. 

Perhaps London appeals to Basil Schón more than any other place as the happy hunting ground of the 
pictorial photographer, and his picture of '' Dingy London,"' in which he expressed something of the impression 
which the city makes upon him, is one of, if not the most successful of his pictures. It has been repeatedly 
honoured, and, what is more, freely sold. It 15 à complaint that Schön has to make that photography does not 
pay its way, and that, as a rule, the game is a poor onc financially. Не has essentially business instincts in this 
direction in spite of his artistic ideals. 

Basil Schón is a devotee of the reflex camera, and considers it the camera par excellence for the picture 
maker. He uses lenses of various focal lengths to get exactly the effect and the quantity of subject that he 
aims at, and often finds that his '' Adon,” with 16 in. focal length, used on a quarter-plate, gives him just the 
subject he is seeking. His picture of one of the dolphins on the Embankment, with the Houses of Parliament 
behind; was got in this way (reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N., vol. xlvii., page 572). 

He is interested in the experiment of getting а man who is not a photographer to judge at times, and for 
this reason supported with his work the recent Birmingham Exhibition, when Mr. Antony Guest judged. 

Schön confesses himself absolutely unprincipled as to his use of means in getting the effects he seeks. Carbon 
he uses if by the '' faking ” of positive and negative (he always gets the enlarged negative) he can achieve his object, 
or oil if these methods do not prove sufficiently amenable. He has no pleasure except in the pictorial result. His 
focus is generally a good deal diffused, but varies with the character of the subject. 

Basil Schön is a prominent member of the Night Photographers, and recently read a paper showing his own 
evolution in this cult in a series of pictures in which the constant aim was to get truth of tone in night effect. 
He believes that night photography has a great future before it, and that it is unrivalled as a field for the pro- 
duction of the best pictorial work. It is as vet in its infancy. 

A considerable number of his pictures have been reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N. from time to time, in 
addition to the two mentioned above. In the present issue two recent prints are reproduced. The first of these, 
“Тһе Tate Gallery ’’ (page 361), is, in the original, an excellent example of full tonal rendering; the print being 
a carbon of large size. Тһе second print, “ On the Wey,” suffers considerably both bv reduction and repro- 
duction. Тһе original, a picture of large size, is a gum-bichromate print of rich quality. It is treated in a bold 
and vigorous style, with almost the '' swish "' of a loosely drawn oil-colour sketch. It is a very individual treat- 
ment indeed, and one that would hardly be suitable for many subjects. Yet as an example of Basil Schón's 
** method "' it is typical. 

Though he is not personally known to the general run of photographers, he is warmly welcomed һу those 
who have made his acquaintance. An educated and thinking man, he is becoming a force both bv his writings 
and his pictures in the photographic world, and, as he is always learning, always seeking new effect, never 
satisfied with present achievement (he is remarkably modest about anything that he successfully accomplishes, 
and always jestingly deprecates it), he will go far and command more and more weight in the future. 
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ON THE WEY. By BaAsiL SCHÖN 


riginal of this a large gum bichromate print—was entered jor the Hinton Memorial Medal Competition, and is an example of Mr. Schon's 


broad treatment of masses. (See note on preceding paye.) 
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ANNY. 


By 2. Revėsz. 
From the Exhibition of Photographs by Hungarian Workers, now open at the " А. P. Little Gallery," $2, Long Acre, WC. 
(See page 370.) 
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THE AIR BRUSH AND ITS USE. @ PB Wi SEN 


[In the following article Mr. W. Thomas, the well-known exhibitor, tells the readers of THe A. P. AND Р. N. how he obtains some of his speci. 
effects, and incidentally justifes the legitimacy of working on the print by mechanical means—controlled, of course, by the hand and brain of 1 
worker. The dictum involved is that “апу amount of hand-work in the production of a photographic picture is permissible, provided it is done we 
enough not to be detected." In no form of after-treatment of a print can the actual ‘‘ photographic texture " of the original be simulated so well a- 
with the air-brush. In Mr. Thomas's eminently practical article full instructions for use and working details of this almost indispensable accessor) 
for the photographer are given.—Eb.] 

The Air Grush—What is it? 

SMALL tube, in size and appearance not unlike a thick 
pencil, hollow, and pointed at one end, through which 
liquid colour is blown in a fine spray. 

A small lever, worked by pressure of the forefinger, regu- 
lates flow of compressed air, while the aperture through 
which colour is driven is opened out or closed down by 
means of the same lever. 

In this way complete control, both over the volume of 
colour passed and the rate at which it is driven, is exercised. 
Seemingly complicated, in practice it is quite simple, and, 
after a few trials, worked mechanically. 

Since first introduced, it has undergone several improve- 
ments in structure, and also a lowering in price—-a comfort 
to those who have to pay before being in a position to use it. 
There also have been alterations devised in the means 
adopted for charging the pump with air at the necessary 
compression. But these matters may be left to the printed 
instructions issued, which are quite clear, easily understood 
and followed. Half an hour's instruction with the air-brush 
is sufficient to give апу beginner a start. 
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Red Rubber Tubes Best. 

The rubber tubing used to connect the brush and air-tank 
needs some care, or cracks appear after a time, then air 
escapes through the defective parts, instead of coming up 
and doing its work of driving the spray of colour. 

It is cheaper in the end to buy the best red rubber tubing— 
certainly for the larger-sized piping, for, being less brittle, it 
continues in good workable condition much better. 


Keeping the Air-brush Clean. 

Whatever colour the print may be, your first concern is 
to see that an ample supply of liquid is made up, to last for 
all the work in hand, it being found almost impossible to 
mix a second lot of colour, other than black, of exactly the 
same tint as the first. In the next place, make quite cer- 
tain the colour is completely dissolved, for any particle of 
solid matter will wedge itself in the small opening of the 
brush, causing trouble immediately, and may put a stop to 
work altogether for a time. 

When such a misfortune happens, and seems obstinate, 
plunge the front of brush for a few moments into hot water, 
then charge it with water instead of colour, and drive the 
air through at full pressure. This generally proves effective. 

With care, there should be no need for curing troubles, 
which only arise as the direct result of carelessness. 


The Colour to Use. 

If it were not for doubts as to their lasting qualities, 
nothing would be better than the aniline dyes; being perfectly 
fluid, without the least trace of solid deposit, they flow freely 
and cause no trouble through blocking up the fine opening 
of brush nozzle. But with care in mixing, no trouble need 
arise through using the fine-ground, moist water-colours sold 
by artists’ colour dealers, which may be obtained in any 
shade or colour, and, when of the best quality, are beautifully 
ground, and dissolve readily in water. 

For those who only use the air brush at odd times, nothing 
better than these tubes of artists’ water-colours can be 
desired. 

For working up black-and-white prints, if thcy are reallv 
black, then lamp or ivory black colour will match perfectly. 

For sepia prints, use a mixture of burnt sienna and black, 
adding less black the warmer the colour your print may 
happen to be. 

Matching the Colour. 

Before commencing to work, it is better to test your colour 
and find whether it matches that of the photograph to be 
treated. If it is simply a black print, there is merely the 
question whether it 16 а cold or warm black; if it be the 
latter, and your liquid black appears too cold, the slightest 
touch of red or burnt sienna added to your black will warm 
it up sufficiently. 

Where you are dealing with a rich, warm, sepia-toned 
print, first mix in water some burnt sienna, then cool it 
gradually down by adding black until it matches the colour 
of print; to test this, you smudge from time to time a little 
of the mixed colour on to clean paper (either white or cream- 
toned, just as your photograph happens to be on white or 
tinted paper), then dry the patch of test colour—tor colour 
alters in appearance when dry. 

When testing your colour, do tt side by side with the 
lighter shades of your photograph, for this is where any 
difference of tint will most readily show itself. 


The Print. 

Any photograph, of whatever kind, colour, or character, is 
capable of being worked up by means of air brush, but when 
it is known before making the print that it is to be finished 
by spraying, then it is better to make it strong and inclining 
towards hardness—that is, build up the shadow parts to 
full intensity, but keep the lights clean and only just 
i idicatcd ; 

A print of the kind known as chalky is really what is 
wanted. It may not look pretty, if you are in the habit of 
getting full gradation in prints by simple exposure and de- 
velopment, but the soft, hazy, atmospheric effect is very 
simply and rapidly put in, if the print is of a strong, rugged 
type to commence with. 

The two illustrations on the preceding page should make 
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this matter clear. The small one is from a print just as 
developed and fixed, and shows only the strong darks and 
half-shades; the larger illustration is the same after ten 
minutes’ work on it with the air brush. 

Nothing of a dramatic nature was needed: just a sky tint 
shading in, the water toned down in parts; then the figures, 
which in this instance are the real point of interest, were 
lifted up by strengthening the deepest darks, and the work 
was done. 

One can imagine the trouble and time involved іп 
trying to obtain a similar result by means of composite print- 
ing from two or more negatives, then sunning down the 
print, and so on, in the usual familiar way. 


Portraits and BacKgrounds. 

Exactly the same method of working is followed when 
treating figure or portrait subjects as in landscape, or indeed 
any other style of subject. 

There is not the slighest difficulty in producing either the 
finest of pencil lines or the broadest of shades with the air 
brush. Where fine detail work is needed, and thin, delicate 


LI 


lines are to be followed, you close down the nozzle (like ` 


stopping down your lens), pump air into the receiver to full 
strength, then work the brush quite close to your print, but 
keeping the brush constantly moving, because the closer 
to the print you work, the greater deposit of colour 
naturally takes place, the result being that, anv stoppage 


taking place, a darker patch of colour is laid, and trouble 


— --- - 4 


The Aerograph in Use. 
The safe plan is to go over all parts of the print 
full- 


follows. 
several times, rather than attempting to obtain a 
strength tint right away. 

After working over your figure or portrait for some time, 
and having brought it almost to completion, it may be well to 
attend to the background, because any alteration in the sur- 
roundings instantly has its effect on the figure; and so it is 
advisable to leave over the last few touches of work until the 
background is completed, and its effect by contrast may be 
noted, then whatever strikes one as being required to finish 
off the subject can be done without risk of carrving it too far. 


Enlarged Negatives. 

This acrographing proves just as useful for working up of 
large transparencies or negatives as for simple bromide 
prints, and much the same mode of proceeding is adopted. 
Skies, when any are there, may be strengthened in part, or, 
where required, softened down. When skies are lacking, 
then they are created. Suitable forms to fit the bald-headed 
landscape are decided upon, then boldly sprayed in, and, if 
done with knowledge and skill, they may not be photographic 
skies, but something better than most samples one some- 
times sees when double printing is adopted. 

When a large print has been completed, it 1s necessary to 
look it carefully over and see if at any point it would assist 
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the effect by introducing a spot or two of sharp, clean, 
sparkling lights. If so, they may be made by taking out 
with a sharp wedge of hard rubber; while any shadow which 
seems to have been strengthened too much may be gently 
rubbed down by the same means—rubber. But beware of 
overdoing it. 

Fixing the Print. 

It is not necessary, but if likely to receive much handling— 
say while in the hands of block makers—then it is certainly 
advisable to fix the air-brush work, and this is best done by 
spraying the print all over with shellac fixative, which may 
be bought from the artists’ colourman; or make it yourself, 
thus :—In a wide-mouthed bottle put 2 oz. of best white 
shellac, and pour over it 14 oz. of methylated spirit. Cork it 
up, and leave for a day or two, giving an occasional shake 
up; then pour off the clear liquid, and you have a splendid 
fixative either for charcoal, pastel, or air-brush work. To 


N exhibition of pictorial photographs by well-known 
A Hungarian amateur photographers was opened on 

Tuesday last at the “А.Р. Little Gallery," 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. The pictures, which are of a high standard of 
artistic excellence, represent a collection brought together by 
the “ National Union of Hungarian Amateur Photographers.” 
These workers are arranging the International Exhibition 
at Budapest this year, and the pictures now at view at the 
“А.Р. Little Gallery " will give British photographers an 
opportunity of seeing some modern work produced by this 
body of Continental pictorialists. 

Notable in the collection are the pictures of Emil Rosen- 
berg. This worker is a facile producer of gum prints both 
in monochrome and colour. His group of photographs, 
which are hung in the central panel of the exhibition room, 
are remarkable examples of multiple gum work in nature’s 
colours. This worker's observation of the colouring of 
nature has been well expressed in his choice of pigments for 
the production of his prints. Skies, distant landscape, and 
reflections in water all offer pitfalls for the unobservant when 
dealing with this form of pictorial work, but in the prints in 
question these appear to have been avoided with considerable 
ease and a large measure of success. 

The National Union of Hungarian Amateur Photo- 
graphers appears to be strong both in landscape and por- 
trait workers. One of the most pleasing exponents of the 
latter phase of work is Máté Olga. This worker exhibits 
a group of fine portrait studies of exquisite tonal qualities. 
These, although they are probably professional work, are 
more than mere studio likenesses—they are pictures; and the 
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use this, vou blow through a spray producer (the kind of 
thing used to blow pertume about). Standing well back 
from vour photograph, blow the fine spray cloud of fixative 
evenly all over the print. Don’t attempt to overdo it at 
first, or it may collect in patches, then run, and prove diff- 
cult to get rid of the shiny appearance when dry. 

By spraying thinly two or three times, the print will dry 
without gloss and be perfectly fixed, and safe against future 
injury from rubbing or contact with rough matter. 

In aerograph work, keep the brush perfectly clean, free 
from dust and rust, see the colour used is really liquid 
colour, then everything will run quite smoothly, so far as 
they are concerned. For the rest, it is mainly a matter of 
care and patience in working, building up the effect gradu- 
ally, rather than attempting to force matters too quickly. 
Properlv used, these little implements are among the wonder- 
workers of modern times. 


. HUNGARIAN PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


AT THE "A.P. LITTLE САБ ЖА 
i a А 
eight examples on the walls are worthy of the closest study 
by all visitors to the exhibition. 
Another exhibitor whose work attracts immediate atten- 
tion is Z. Revész. This worker’s productions are on bolder 
and more vigorous lines than those of Maté Olga, but are 


none the less pleasing on that account. The first picture in 
the exhibition, '* Portrait of an Old Lady,” is remarkable for 
its extraordinary strength and vigour. Неге the process 
and treatment have been made entirely suitable to the sub- 
ject. A reproduction of one of Z. Revész’s pictures appears 
on p. 373 of this issue, in which the portrayal of a young 
model is carried out with directness and dignity. 

Another worker who deals with strong tones and vigorous 
treatment for his models is Aladar Szckely. The picture on 
р. 383 1s a good example of his work, and tells its tale with 
boldness and simplicity. This worker makes good use of 
strong, rich shadows in the treatment of all his subjects, and 
appears never at fault in the placing of a dominant high 
light. Some of the subjects which he tackles are difficult in 
this respect, but they are overcome with the greatest ease. 

In Rudolf Balogh we have a worker of considerable ver- 
satility. His landscape, a finely composed night scene 
illuminated by a single street lamp, is one of the best things 
of its kind in the exhibition. His two igure studies, one of 
an old man and the other of a young girl, are especially 
noticeable on account of their originality of treatment, the 
study of the young girl in particular being remarkable for its 
rendering of shadow tones. 

The decorative landscape by A. Lippich von Koronogh is 
also notable on account of the new note in the treatment of 
landscape which it strikes. The foreground of broken 
bushes and undergrowth, falling in graceful lines, is sil- 
houetted against a brightly lit patch of moonlit water. The 
whole scheme is pleasing and effective. 

The Exhibition is open to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
ын daily from то to 6 (10 to 2 on Saturdays), until April 
23rd. 


gee 
THE IMPERIAL HANDBOOK, 1910. 


VERY year the Imperial Dry Plate Co., of Cricklewood, 

London, N.W., issues an exceptionally well planned and 
remarkably instructive little handbook. This is in no way a 
mere booklet of advertisements, but is a really useful collection 
of articles, formule, and instructive information for amateur 
photographers. The Imperial Handbook has, in fact, through 
the continued maintenance of this policy in each succeeding 
issue, become a well recognised little publication of consider- 
able value, and is eagerly looked for in the spring of every 
year by a large army of regular readers. The handbook for 
1910, which has just been published, is in no way inferior to 
its predecessor for excellence of production and variety of con- 
tents. Articles on “Errors in Exposing and Developing the 


Negative, and how to Avoid them," with a series of nine tran- 
sparent specimen negatives as illustrations; “ Holiday Photo- 


graphy,” “Home Portraiture,’ * Tank Development," “ Lati- 
tude in Exposure," “Failures,” * Clouds," “ Соттоп Faults 
in Negatives,” * Formule," etc., and many other items of in- 


terest, in addition to a number of well-printed illustrations, pro- 
vide a budget of information for the reader who is fortunate 
enough to secure a copy. We mention this last fact because, as 
the handbook is supplied absolutely free on application to the 
above address, the demand is generally greater than the supply. 
Readers of Тне A. P. AND P. N. will therefore be well advised 
to send in an application for a copy immediately. Particulars 
of a cash prize competition are also given in the handbook. 
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CONVERTING ORDINARY NEGATIVES 
INTO CELLULOID FILMS. 


The following method of stripping the 
film from the glass negatives and con- 
verting them into celluloid films will be 
found of considerable use in certain cases 
when a 1eversed negative is wanted for printing or other pur- 
poses :—The negative, after having been well washed in the 
ordinary way, is not allowed to dry at once, but, while still wet, 
it is soaked for about one minute in the following liquid, the 
dish being kept in constant agitation :— | 


Water. qute а ы usen pe тоо parts 
Formal. ыда аса ам o сағы анаа 30 ,, 
GIY COT NG ARES veU erra ror оаа 4 255 


The negative is now set up in a rack and allowed to dry without 
being rinsed. If the negative to be stripped is one which has 
already been dried, it should be soaked in water for half a day 
before it is immersed in the formalin bath, and in this case the 
time of immersion should be increased to four minutes. An 
alternative in treating a previously dried negative is not to soak 
it in water, but to allow ten or fifteen minutes in the formalin 
bath. It is, however, better to soak in water first. The forma- 
lined and dry negative is now thickly coated with celluloid var- 
nish by the ordinary flooding method, and the plate is laid down 
in a level position to dry. If the edges of the film are cut 
through to the glass, the stripping off of the film is generally 
easy if one corner is lifted with the point of a penknife, and by 
this corner the film is slowly drawn off the glass. 


COLOURED PRINTS ON FERRO-PRUSSIATE PAPER. 

La Revue Lumineuse contains an account of a new ferro-prus- 
siate process, with which a variety of tones can be produced 
by the local application of aniline colours. 

_ The sensitising solution is made by first preparing the follow- 
ing :— 


Distilled: water эсиз eere e rx in PRU de Pr I OZ. 
Güm arabit ырында exi ete buses rb Ue sp clie 25 gr. 
Ammonio-citrate of iron ................................. 36 وو‎ 
Tartarié acid. ASENA DEM ы Meta eu НА: 25 وو‎ 


When all is thoroughly dissolved, put the solution into a 3-oz. 
bottle, and add so minims of ammonia. Then shake up lightly, 
and finally add :— 


Distilled: абет сынадым кы бада кта 
Potassium ferricyanide .................................... 32 gr. 


Shake up the mixture, and then allow it to stand for a quarter 
of an hour. Apply the sensitive solution to paper with a brush. 

Exposure is made in sunlight or shade, according as little 
or much contrast is desired (respectively) in the print. Printing 
is carried on until the last tints are of a deep violet colour. 
The image is fixed in ordinary water until the whites are pure. 
By applying local or yellow dye mixed with gum arabic and 
glycerine, the blue colour of the print can be changed into 
green. Similar application of a rose dye gives a mauve or 
purple tone. 


То the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN STEREOSCOPY. 


Sm,—lI send answers to Mr. Heath's questions in your 
issue of March 29. (1) Fifty years ago I had a Powell's monocu- 
lar stereoscopic camera. The prints from the negatives required 
no transposition. I could always see the stereoscopic effect in 
the negatives by looking at some object at a little distance, and 
then raising the negative evenly before my eyes. (2) I can see 
stereoscopically prints on glass from any of my recent stereo- 
scopic negatives, the sides being transposed in printing. I make 
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PHOTO-MICROGRAPHIC SCREEN FOR 
AUTOCHROMES. 


M. Monpillard gives the following 
method of preparing a screen for photo- 
micrography when using  autochrome 
plates, and illuminating with Nernst lamps 
or Auer incandescent mantles :— 


A.—Quinoline yellow .............................. о.5 gram. 
Distilled water .................................... 100 с.с 
B.—Brilliant acid green 6 B ........................ о.ї gram 
Distilled water .................................... 100 c.cm 


In five to six cubic centimetres of distilled water dissolve 0.05 
gram of æsculine ; to this add :— 


SOLON A ае UC 0.6 c.cm 
Solution: Вам LE oco E Р ее 
Water to make ыы сенаты к ERR ee ER 25 وو‎ 


If 5 cubic centimetres of this solution be placed їп a tank of 
sufficient width to make the liquid cover an area of 100 square 
centimetres, the filter will be correct. Monpillard recommends 
adding gelatine solution and coating glass so as to form dry 
filters. 

Each square centimetre of screen should contain 


Quinoline yellow ................................. .000005 gram. 
Acid green ............ "———Á———ÁÁ .000001 ,, 
PE SCUlLING ээзин VER a EM ER .0001 ,, 


AN OINTMENT FOR METOL POISONING. 

Many photographers find, to their cost, that the use of metol 
as a developer causes bad sores to appear on their fingers. The 
best cure for these painful breakings of the skin is to leave off 
the use of metol immediately. The following ointment will, 
however, assist in removing the sores if already formed : — 


Ichthyol ОЛО О ЛК ee e EE V ОГУ ї рагі. 

Lanoline ———MÀ 2 parts. 
Pure vaseline «ores ipee) coire тектен rq ee ada 3 parts. 
Boracie acid. rss ұбт EE EEA 4 parts. 


PLATINUM COMBINED BATH. 
The following combined fixing and toning platinum bath 
offers possibilities for new tones on P.O.P., especially the 
matt varieties :— 


Hypo ...... —— —— —— О ГУ ы I OZ. 
Lead nitrate ээзин тининин наи асық VENE 60 gr. 
Alumi сыннары SER GNSS бо gr. 
Sodium formate e Hardt eA 20 gr. 
Formic аса sirop ындыны нана RE Rte US ER 30 min. 
Hot Swatér. oreet уак наны venue EVA eani a IO OZ. 


Dissolve the lead and sodium formate in a small quantity of 
water, then add the hypo in solution and the formic acid. Stand 
іп an open vessel for twenty-four hours, and then add :— 

Platinum bichloride ........... m 2 gr. 
Pass the prints through a bath of weak salt and water before 
immersion in the toning bath. 


a point of not exceeding 3 in. centre to centre, but I often adopt 
23 in. (3) I saw the stereoscopic effect in your print as soon 
as I had lifted the paper, so that the division was equidistant 
from my eyes. (4) I am long-sighted, with a little astigmatism, 
for which I have special spectacles. 

For seeing paper prints stereoscopically, I should hold a card, 
black on both sides, in contact and at right angles to the divi- 
sion of the prints. Such difficulty as there is in getting the 
stereoscopic effect is due, I believe, mainly to the inequality of 
lighting of the two halves, unless special care is taken to pre- 
vent such inequality.—Yours faithfully, J. H. TAYLOR. 

Cambridge. 

N.B.—I have seldom found that short-sighted persons fail to 
see prints stereoscopically when trial is made. 


SiR,—Referring to Mr. Heath’s article in your issue of March 
29, I do not consider it at all necessary to double print, mount, 
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and register photographs to obtain a stereoscopic effect, besides 
which the suggested experiment does not work in my case. 

I took a hint from an old artist many years ago, and always 
look at pictures with one eye shut. The more you practise 
this the better the stereoscopic effect. This, at least, is my 
own experience.—Yours faithfully, SYDNEY McLEEs. 

Balham. 


SiR,—In reply to Mr. Heath’s letter, I can combine stereo- 
scopic pictures without apparatus with ease, even if placed six 
inches clear apart; but to give the right effect they must be 
reversed in position, which shows that the vision of the two 
eyes crosses; or, in other words, I squint at the pic- 
tures. I do not squint, except intentionally, and my 
sight is exceptionally good and normal. I should like to 
know if my experience is common or exceptional. Н I place 
a septum so that the right eye can see only the right picture 
and the left the left, I cannot combine them at all. It therefore 
seems to me that my way should be the most easily acquired 
by a person having normal sight. J. G. H. 

Bolton. 


Sig,—In reference to “ An Experiment in Stereoscopy,” I have 
never attempted to view stereograms without a stereoscope, 
but perhaps Mr. Heath would like to hear of my first trial. I 
viewed the stereograms as directed, varying the distance and 
angle of view, but steady gazing effected no change. ] then 
tried squinting at them, by bringing my eyes together, which 
produced a movement of the pictures. I then tried drawing 
the eyes apart, and at once got the stereoscopic effect, dé 
reversed, the foreground receding, the appearance being as 
though the figure had been cut out and pushed back out of the 
picture. I then cut out the left-hand picture, and placed it on 
the right, when immediately I saw the picture in perfect relief 
and perspective. 

I also found that by placing black paper 24 in. wide on the 
outer sides of the pictures the effect was improved—the faintly 
sean picture on either side almost disappeared.— Yours 
faithfully, J. WALTER Down. 

Harlesden, N.W. 


Sir,—In reference to the article in your issue of March 20, en- 
titled “ Ап Experiment in Stereoscopy," I may say that after a 
trial of about ten minutes I succeeded in obtaining a stereo- 
scopic result of the accompanying illustration, and that after 
acquiring the knack I can now view stereographs up to three 
inches separation without effect. 

One thing in connection with this strikes me as peculiar, and 
that is, that I can only get the desired effect by fixing my eyes 
on a point in the left-hand picture, and not vice versa. Another 
thing, I find that a picture does not present such violent per- 
spective when viewed this way as when seen with the aid of 
н The unaided eye appears to give a more natural 
effect. 

I may add that my eyesight is quite normal, and that I do 
not use glasses of any kind.—Yours truly, 


Southfields. ALF. HEWLETT. 


Sır, —As Mr. T. E. Heath, F.R.A.S., invites correspondence 
in his article on the above subject in THE А.Р. AND P. N. of 
March 29, it may interest him to hear that there is nothing 
new in his method of viewing stereograms without the use of 
a stereoscope, but the two pictures should not be cut and 
transposed, or (as in the case of the illustration given with 
the article) pseudo relief would be obtained, trees behind ap- 
pearing to be in front of the figure. For many years I have 
been accustomed to view my stereo negatives, and prints from 
same on paper, in the manner described in the article, before 
they have been cut, reversed, and mounted for viewing in the 
stereoscope. With regard to the distance between the centres 
of the pictures, an enlargement to any size from the stereo 
negative can be viewed in this way, if placed sufficiently far 
away, causing no more strain to the eyes than when viewing 
the postcard size held at ordinary reading distance.—Yours truly, 

Chester. А. P. DOWDALL, Colonel. 


Sig,—I have tried Mr. Heath's experiment, referred to in 
THE А.Р. AND P. N. for March 29, and succeeded immediately. 
1 have never seen stereoscopically without apparatus before. 
My sight is normal, though I wear spectacles (age 6s). I find 
the best plan is to gaze fixedly at the middle of the black line 
down the centre of the stereogram, and then let the eyes “swim.” 
The photograph comes out in relief beautifully. But is there 
any necessity to hold the print “ horizontally "?—Yours truly, 

Accrington. ASHWORTH BARNES. 


April 12, 1910 


A press photographer employed by the Daily Graphic says 
that he travelled 30,000 miles in pursuit of 1,046 pictures last 
year. | 

The death has occurred of Mr. W. Н. Witts, whose work in 
connection with night photography is well known to many of 
our readers. 

A photographic section has been arranged for at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Turin, 1911. А prize of 50.000 lire is 
announced for a useful discovery or industrial innovation, which, 
it is stated, could fall to the lot of a photographic exhibitor. 

Exhibitors should write to the secretary of the Canterbury 
Camera Club for prospectus and entry form of the annual ex- 
hibition, to be held at the Foresters’ Hall, Canterbury, June 29 
and 3o. His name and address are Boydell Shallis, St. Mil- 
dred's Rectory, Canterbury. 

The sole British agent for Dr. Staeble and Co., Optical 
Works, Munich, as well as for the Countess Camera Works, 
Ltd., Stuttgart, is Mr. John Sherwood, of то, Highbury New 
Park, London, N. We call attention to this, as the wrong ad- 
dress was unfortunately given in Dr. Staeble's advertisement 
in our issue for April 5. 

Exhibitors at the Plymouth Photographic Society's exhibition, 
which takes place April 2oth to 23rd, who desire to exhibit also 
at the exhibition of the Maidstone and Institute Camera Club 
from April 26th to 3oth, should note that the Plymouth secre- 
tary, Mr. E. A. Preston, will be pleased to collect and forward 
their pictures to Maidstone. 

The Nelson and District Homeworkers’ Association are hold- 
ing an industrial exhibition from April 27 to May 4, in which 
there will be a photographic section with open classes. The 
closing date for entries is April 9, and prospectuses can be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Mr. H. Ashworth, 48, Whitehall 
Street, Nelson, Lancs. 

Mrs. Imlach, 22, Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh, is the winner of 
the Ensign roll-film competition for March. Houghtons, Ltd., 
offer a three guinea camera every month for the best negative 
on Ensign film. The entries close on the 3rd of every month. 
Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed with every 
spool of Ensign film. 

Readers are warned against a man named Walter F. Read, 
who advertises cameras and lenses for sale, and answers ad- 
vertisements, getting goods on approval, after which he 
absconds. Ilis last known address was White Lodge, Udimore, 
Rye, Sussex. Our readers are reminded that they should never 
send goods on approval, unless adopting our Sale and Exchange 
deposit system, which protects both buyer and seller. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton, the famous Antarctic explorer, has 
promised to lend the photographic section of the Japan-British 
Exhibition some of the most unique camera pictures taken bv 
him during his last attempt to reach the South Pole. In view 
of the way in which public attention has of late been focussed 
upon those regions, the collection will add materially to the 
value of the section from the point of view of attractiveness 
and instruction. 

The sixth annual exhibition of the Worcestershire Camera 
Club will be held in the Art Galleries, Victoria Institute, Wor- 
cester, from April 23rd to May sth. There is an open class, and 
also a special section for novices. Entries close April 13th, and 
exhibits must be delivered by April 16th. It should be noted 
that exhibits will be sent on to Worcester from the Shefheld 
exhibition, carriage paid, and will afterwards be forwarded to 
Malvern (May 12th to rath), also carriage paid, if desired. The 
hon. secretary is Мг. С. Н. Haycox, Hazeldean, St. Wulstan's 
Crescent, Worcester. 

The members of the Streatham Portfolio have held their 
fourth annual exhibition at “Тһе Geisha," High Road, 
Streatham, The pictures shown were selected by a com- 
mittee from a large number of entries, which resulted in an 
exhibition much above the average club show. The exhibition 
was free, and no charge made for catalogues. The show was 
very well attended, and a large number of sales were effected. 
The secretary, Е. E. Huson, 56, Salford Road, Streatham Hill, 
will be pleased to give particulars of the club to local workers 
on request. 
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THE WELLINGTON $S.C.P. DE LUXE. 


E were under the impression that it would be a matter of 
considerable difficulty to improve on the well-known 
Wellington S.C.P. paper. To suggest improvements in this fine 
production would be akin to painting the lily, but with the 
thoroughness for which the firm of Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward are famous, they are not satisfied with ‘ good enough," 
but always strive to make their popular products as perfect as 
human skill and modern methods can make them. We find, 
therefore, in the new S.C.P. DE Luxe, a series of gaslight papers 
made in six grades, which appear to be the last word in slow 
contact development papers. The grades are Vigorous Carbon 
(matt surface), Vigorous Art (satin surface), Vigorous Glossy 
(enamel surface), Soft Carbon (matt surface), Soft Art (satin sur- 
face), Soft Glossy (enamel surface). The first three are for 
weak or flat negatives, the second three for average negatives. 
The Wellington S.C.P. De Luxe appears to be free from all 
the ills that gaslight papers are heir to. The emulsion allows 
considerable latitude in exposure and forcing in development, 
without staining or marking or yellow edges. It is treated 
similarly to the ordinary Wellington S.C.P., and is of about the 
same speed, f.e., with negatives of average density two minutes’ 
exposure six inches from an ordinary gas burner will be found 


about correct when using the vigorous grades. The soft grades 
are two to three times as rapid as the vigorous grades, and 
therefore require proportionately less exposure. If magnesium 
ribbon is used, one inch of ribbon burnt at a distance of 
eighteen inches will be found about correct when using the 
vigorous grades, or thirty inches when using the soft grades. 

The makers recommend either an amidol developer, or the fol- 
lowing metol-hydroquinone developer : — 


jl CER IO gr. 
HydroqUIOHe сылы нын SINGE Opi do nus 30 gr. 
Sodium -SaUlphite аон ава кеін ді 350 gr. 
Sodium carbonate .................. БЕТЕГЕ 350 gr. 
Potassium bromide чаони но таран 3 gr. 
УУ аге ааа ы екен GSAS 10 OZ. 


For the soft grades the developer should be diluted with an 
equal bulk of water. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND P.N. should give these new grades 
of Wellington S.C.P. a trial forthwith. They are made in the 
usual standard sizes, at standard prices, and are obtainable 
from dealers in all parts of the kingdom, or from Messrs. Wel- 
lington and Ward, Elstree, Herts. 


c 


CELLOFIX—A 


MONG modern printing processes, self-toning papers have 
achieved a large measure of well deserved popularity. 
This is due primarily to their ease in working and general re- 
liability of results. The latest self-toning paper which has come 
under our notice has such outstanding points of excellence as 
to demand special attention of readers of THE A. P. AND P.N. 

The new paper is called Cellofix, and, as its name indicates, 
is a collodion paper requiring only fixing for the production 
of finished prints. This paper, which attracted considerable 
attention at the Dresden exhibition last year, where a fine series 
of prints on it were exhibited and received the gold medal, is 
sold by F. G. Neddermeyer, 141, Camberwell Road, London, 
S.E., sole agent for the United Kingdom. 

We have had an opportunity of testing three grades of the 
Cellofix paper (English patent 10,051, German patent 176,323). 
These papers are of considerable stoutness, and are sufficiently 
stiff to be used unmounted, if necessary, or in the form of thin 
postcards. The paper we have used are White (Matt and 
Glossy) and Cream Matt. 

Simple fixation in hypo is all that is necessary to secure a 
range of exquisite warm tones. The paper should not be 
printed too darkly, but darker than for ordinary P.O.P. It is 


NEW SELF-TONING PAPER. 


placed in a fixing bath composed of one ounce of hyposulphite 
of soda, water twenty ounces. The desired colour is obtained 
and complete fixation occurs in ten to fifteen minutes. The 
prints then require half an hour’s washing in running water, or 
frequent changes, and may be dried between blotters or in 
front of a fire. r i ы 

This treatment in plain hypo is particularly suited to the 
Cream Matt Cellofix, the results being of peculiarly rich tone and 
appearance. A somewhat darker tone is obtained by carrying 
the printing further, and using a stronger hypo bath. 

If, however, full sepia or purple tones are required, a pre- 
liminary bath of common salt 1 oz., water 20 oz., before fixing, 
will secure them. The print should be left in the salt bath 
from five to ten minutes, according to the depth of tone desired. 

The results we have obtained on this paper demonstrate the 
great range of tones that are possible, and the ease with which 
they are obtained is remarkable. Cellofix is sold in the usual 
packets and cut sizes at 6d. and rs., also in sheets. 

For the purpose of introducing it to the readers of THE A. P. 
AND P.N., Mr. F. G. Neddermeyer will send a sample packet 
of Cellofix to every reader who applies promptly to the above 
address. The packet of paper will be sent free. 


e 


A COMPLETE 


COMPLETE carbon outfit for five shillings is offered by 

Thomas Illingworth and Co., Ltd., of Willesden Junc- 
tion, London, N.W. The carbon tissues of Messrs. Illingworth 
are well known to all workers of this beautiful process, for 
their range of colours and excellence of manufacture. The firm 
now offer to supply any reader of THE А.Р. AND Р.М. with a 
complete outfit, including everything for the production of pic- 
tures, half-plate size, in carbon. The “outfit? comprises one 
dozen pieces half-plate (64 by 43) insensitive carbon tissue (three 


CARBON 


OUTFIT FOR 5s. 


assorted colours) ; half dozen pieces half-plate single (two kinds) 
and double transfer papers; one-sixth dozen Illingworth's 
flexible temporary support; one actinometer, one squeegee, one 
bottle waxing solution, one tin sensitising compound, two pieces 
flannel, and '' Guide to Photographic Printing." Every reader 
who desires to make prints in carbon—and every reader of THE 
А.Р. AND Р. М. should certainly do so—should order this outfit 
at once. It is remarkable value, and the five shillings will 
be well spent. 


— —— — ake 


The Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., of Stetchford, makers 
of the well-known “ Criterion" papers, have recently run а 
highly successful competition for amateurs in Birmingham and 
district only, the prizes being as follows :—Thirty prizes of ros. 
to the following: Messrs. ]. Н. Bagley, Hockley; Harris, 
Bourneville Camera Club; Winter, 110, Bourneville Lane; W. 
A. Crane, 36, Sir John's Road; Busst, 22, Havelock Road ; 
Stableford, тоз, Lightwoods Road; J. Holmes, 46, Cecil Road ; 
Sely Park; P. W. Reade, 2o, Harborne Road; Crane, 24, 
Selly Oak Road ; Wilkinson, Argyll, Selly Park ; R. C. Tanner, 
74, Gravelley Hill; Stallard, 216, Malmsbury Road; J. W. 
Cross, 2, Burlington Road; А. E. Shaw, 12, Passey Road ; 
Kempson, 106, Bunkers Road ; Birks, 58, Hall End, West Brom- 
wich ; Smith, 87, Aubrey Road, Smallheath ; Blackwell, Belle 
Walk, Moseley; Ireland, 22, Castleford Road; A. B. Hinsley, 
46, Princes Road; J. С. Тауібг, 201, Albert Road; С. Lily, 73, 
Wordsworth Road; Leadbeater, 31, Ellesmere Road ; Atkins, 
82, High Street; P.C. Wilson, Police Station, Sparkhill; J. W. 
Mole, Spon Lane, West Bromwich ; Mrs. Richards, 22, Beech 
Road; Miss Cotton, 16, Church Road; Miss Duke, 106, West- 
field Road, Handsworth; Mrs. Richards, 22, Beech Road. 


Twenty prizes of 5. to the following: Mrs. Dunkley, 12, George 
Road; Mrs. Taylor, 115, Poplar Avenue; Messrs. Streeter, 17, 
Boldmere Road; A. R. Wilson, 169, Alum Rock Road; S. C. 
Faux, 48, Medlicott Road; Drinkwater, 204, Maryville Road; 
B. Dilke, 30, Poplar Road; E. A. Edgeley, 502, Green Lanes; 
W. D. Brown, 6, Anchorage Road; S. A. King, Waverley House, 
Kingsheath ; J. A. Boddington, 31, Ralph Road; ХУ. Robbins, 
Reddings Lane; W. H. Hood, City Baths, Monument Road; 
P.C. Trow, 12, Birchwood Road; J. B. Golby, 13, All Saints 
Road ; J. Piddock, 30, Hawkesley Mill Lane; H. W. Taylor, 1, 
Laurel Grove, Bourneville; О. Bailey, 153, Linwood Road; 
Mrs. Е. Lloyd, 87, Westminster Road, Handsworth; Miss 
McCallum, 34, Chesnut Road, Moseley. 


Ariel's Notes, “ Among the Societies,” аге unavoid- 
ably crowded out this week owing to extreme 


pressure on space. 
next week. 


They will appear as usual 
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THE ILFORD “VERSATILE” PLATE. 


HE name Ilford on a packet of modern dry plates is a sure 
guarantee of the excellence of the contents. The latest 
introduction by Ilford, Ltd., is a plate of remarkable qualities, 
which are well summed up in its name—the “ Versatile" plate. 
This plate is made in three grades, “ Rapid,” “ Most Rapid,” and 
* Ortho," and although not intended in any way to supplant 
existing varieties of the popular Ilford plates, there is no doubt 
that the Versatile will prove a considerable rival to the other 
excellent makes bearing the Ilford label. 

The outstanding quality of the Versatile plate appears to be 
its adaptability for all and every type of subject. The “Кара” 
Versatile, with a speed of 200 H. and D., or 13o Watkins, or 
78 Wynne, is a plate of extreme latitude, but of sufficiently high 
speed for all outdoor work. The latitude of this plate in expo- 
sure, and the amount of forcing in development it is capable 
of are remarkable, and should prove strong factors in making 
it extremely popular among amateurs of all classes. 

With Certinal (the Ilford one-solution developer), metol- 
hydroquinone, or pyro-soda, it yielded in our hands equally 
good negatives of full gradation, and with no tendency to clog 
up the high lights. 

The “ Most Rapid ” Versatile plate, with a speed of 400 H. and 
D., Watkins 250, or Wynne 111, is a remarkably high speed 
plate, clean-working, and also of great latitude. For all sub- 
jects requiring the briefest exposure, or for work indoors, or 
where the light is not good, this plate will prove excellent. The 
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“THE A. Р. and Р. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


three developers mentioned above have proved producers of ex- 
ceptional negatives on this plate. The “ Most Rapid" Versatile 
is a beautifully coated plate, as, indeed, all Ilford plates are. 

The “Ortho ” Versatile plate, with a speed of 270 H. and 
D., Watkins 280, or Wynne go, is a fast, colour-sensitive plate, 
which can be used to secure colour tone values with or without 
a screen. Our experiences with this plate show, however, that 
under certain circumstances, as, for instance, when the general 
lighting of the subject is inclined to be yellow, or when the 
subject photographed is not of great actinic value, the “ Ortho.” 
Versatile plate is as rapid as any plate can possibly be desired. 
Its peculiar qualities of sensitiveness to yellow and green 
render it specially valuable for landscape photography at this 
time of year, without a screen; while if used in conjunction 
with a screen, such as the Ilford light filter, it gives a very com- 
plete rendering of the full tonal scale, including blue and white, 
yellows and dark greens. 

The Ilford Versatile plates, with their smart grey, red and 
white labels, will certainly become a familiar object in every 
photographic dealer’s window, and there should be a great de- 
mand for these excellent productions. Readers of THE А.Р. 
AND P.N. should test them for themselves at once. They are 
supplied in all the usual English and Continental sizes at the 
standard rates, i.e., rs. for quarter-plates, Is. 7d. for 5 by 4, 
2s. 3d. tor half-plates, etc. They can also be had to order 
specially backed (Anti-halation) at a small extra charge. 


» 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. | ae : 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, а special prize of five shillings 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. лмо P. N., is offered every week. 
e 


Extra prizes are awarded when th 
in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filed in. 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and 


quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


: right to reproduce in THe A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with а written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be tinal 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Jas. 
Hamilton, Ingle-Knowe, Jedburgh Avenue, Rutherglen, N.B. 
(Title of print, *Jim.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Red 
Seal; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 seconds ; time of day, 
I2 noon, May; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged 
on velvet bromide. 


The Second Prize to L. A. Loades, North Field House, 
Morpeth. (Title of print, * Ploughing in March.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; lens, Busch; stop, F/8; exposure, 
I-goth second; time of day, з p.m., March; developer, pyro- 
metol; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


The Extra Prize to F. W. Memory, High Street, Staines. 
(Title of print, ‘‘ The Tale.") No technical data given. 


The Mounting Prize to John А. Southwart, 14, George Street, 
Thornton, Bradford. (Title of print, “Тһе Farrier.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet super speed ortho.; lens, Euryplan; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 4 second; time of day, 11.30 a.m., August; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, Lilywhite C.C. bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Fred. Hartley, Nelson (2); W. E. Cork, Nelson ; Fred. Airey, 
Darlington; А. А. Major, Birmingham ; W. J. Hart, Shettles- 
ton; Arthur Smith, Nelson; Chas. Н. Clinton, Birmingham; F. 
E. Watson, Fortis Green; Mrs. Edith Wace, Southsea; Thos. 
Petty, West Hartlepool; Chas G. Thornton, Edinburgh. 


Clase I. 


E. T. Robson, West Cramlington; Miss A. Prince, East Liss; 
W. H. Holroyd, Sheffield: A. D. Robertson, Swanley Junction 
(2); Hy. and C. Warner, West Kensington Park; M. R. Tozer, 
Bristol; Fred. Hartley, Nelson; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; F. 
E. Watson, Fortis Green, N.; Harry C. Buckle, Tewkesbury ; 
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Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen; J. Wentworth, Dublin; S. R. Jaques, 
Bristol; E. Withers, Canterbury; Е. С. Holmes, Hull; D. 
Wilkinson, Sidcup; L. Manners, Birmingham; F. Creed, Man- 
chester; J. G. Wilmott, Weston-super-Mare. 


Class II. 

B. L. Critchley, Bristol; Frank Bolton, Hull; F. Clements, 
Luton; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; S. Steward, Wolverhampton ; 
J. Watson, Margate; L. Isaacs, Willesden; С. К. Mills, Wands- 
worth; A. L. Wells, Hampstead; Miss Godfrey, Dublin; Chas. 
Е. Lonsdale, West Hartlepool; С. С. М. Conville, Paisley ; 
John R. Charlton, New Brighton; Miss C. Sparrow, Weymouth ; 
W. J. Myers, Manchester; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; 
C. D. Paton, Edinburgh; S. Ambler, Harrogate. 


Class III. 
_ All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to W. Robinson, 86, Leeds 
Road, Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “А Sunlit Cottage.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho., backed ; exposure, 1-45th 
second ; time of day, 7.30 a.m., July; developer, Rytol; printing 
process, Rytol. 

Beginners’ Class. 

Geo. Elliott, St. Helens (2); J. A. Collacott, Wood Green (2); 
Miss M. Waring, Ealing; E. A. Manton, Boulogne; Sydney 
Pitcher, West Ham (4); C. R. Mills, Wandsworth (2); Miss B. 
M. Stanton, Stratford-on-Avon ; J. Carr, York; W. Foddy, Tow- 
cester; A. T. Wells, Hampstead; Jas. M. Jackson, Oldham; 
Miss Frances Keeton, Eastbourne; Tom Austin, Lancaster; 
Miss E. Alfriet Stanmore; J. С. North, Salisbury; M. Worth. 
ington, Cardiff ; С. Walters, Colchester; L. Freeman, Dover. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


А selection of queries from our correspondents of 

general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 

A on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 

- space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
жы” post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
: Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 

; ; | CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 

Gre ? А РЕР РЛ ee and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
," 1 \' Ж аге legibly written. Full name and address must be 


sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


marked “ Query” or “ Criticism ” on the outside. 


we 


Querists are requested to write on one 
side of the paper only. 


Light-proof Blind, Developers for 
Bromide Papers, etc. 
(п) What material do you recommend for 
light-proof blind, to convert ordinary into 
dark-room. (2) Different makers of bromide 
papers recommend different developers. Is 
there not some standard that will do for the 
lot? Or is there any gain by changing one’s 
developer when changing the brand of paper? 
J. C. B. (Oldham). 
(1) Houghtons, Ltd., of 88 and 80, 
High Holborn, W.C., or Butcher and 
Sons, of Farringdon Avenue, E.C., supply 
a material suitable for blinds of this 
kind; a postcard sent to them direct 
would obtain the details for you. 
(2) If you already have а developer 
which gives you the kind of results you 
want with one bromide paper, probably 
you will find you get equally good results 
with it with any other brand of paper. 
Do not change merely for the sake of 
changing. If you require a suggestion as 
to developers, we might mention the fol- 
lowing, which we find works quite well 
with all the many papers we have tried: 
A—For bright black and white results, 
water 10 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., amidol 
25 gr., potass. bromide 5 gr. B—For 
soft contrast results, water 10 oz., soda 
sulphite 4 oz., soda carbonate 4 oz., metol 
15 gr., potass. bromide 3 gr. C—For 
general work of no strongly marked 
character one way or the other: Water 
20 OZ., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 
I 02., тейді 20 gr., hydroquinone (quinol) 
60 gr., potass. bromide 5 gr. But, when 
all is said and done, the chief things in 
bromide printing are hitting the correct 
exposure, using freshly-mixed solution, 
clean dishes, and plenty of safe light, so as 
to see exactly when to stop development, 
and last, but not least, a good negative. 
Vague Query. 
I have an old “Stopit” camera with good 
lens. Can I use this for enlarging? and, if 
so, how can I find the distance that the lens 


must be placed from the negative to be en- 


larged, and from the bromide paper? 
A. O. G. (Wimbledon). 


We print this query as an example of 
the kind of thing that is a sheer waste 
of time to send us. Nothing is said about 
either the focal length of the lens or the 
size of negative to be enlarged or size 
to which it is to be enlarged, and without 
knowing these three things it is not possible 
to give anything like auseful answer. More- 
over, the owner of the lens сап best 


answer the question for himself in a few 
minutes, by fixing up a negative, put- 
ting a lamp behind it, and using the lens 
in question to get an enlarged image of a 
part of the negative when the enlarge- 
ment is of the size required. 
Vignetting, Spots, etc. | , 

(1) How can one vignette gaslight prints? 

(2) I have been troubled with small black 


spots on my negatives about half the size of 
а ріп" head, etc. E. G. V. (Sidcup). 


Out of cardboard cut a hole half an 
inch or so smaller all the way round the 
part to be vignetted. Round this hole 
cut the card into teeth about half an inch 
long. With one hand hold the printing 
frame, and with the other hand hold the 
vignetting card an inch or two away from 
the negative, and keep the card slowly 
moving round and round, and also nearer 
and further away from the negative а// 
the time of the exposure. If this gives too 
hard an outline, then cover the vignetting 
card with thin white tissue paper. From 
your letter we suspect that the spots are 
due to the use of a developer which con- 
tains small undissolved particles of 
some kind. Try the effect of filtering the 
developing solution. 


Flexible Paint. | 
Can you please tell me how to render a piece 
of black linen opaque without making the 
linen stiffer and sticky, etc.? 

W. R. G. (Wood Green). 


We presume from the context of your 
query that you require a flexible opaque 
paint, or something of that kind. The 
first and obvious suggestion is that by 
using a double thickness you may get 
what you want, as it is not very likely 
that the small holes in the two layers of 
fabric will come opposite each other. The 
following flexible paint may meet your 
needs: Take 2 oz. of gelatine, soak this 
in a pint of cold water for a few hours, 
then warm it slowly until the gelatine 
melts. Now add 2 oz. glycerine (or 
treacle), mix thoroughly. Then add 
enough lamp-black to make a paint as 
Opaque as you desire. Stretch the linen 
on a light wooden frame, and apply the 
mixture while it is quite warm. 
Retouching Marks. 

Will you please give me a remedy to stop 
retouching marks (done by а professional) 
from showing on an enlargement? 

H. J. S. (Horfield). 

One plan is to use rough surface 
bromide paper; another is to put the 
image very slightly out of focus; a third 
method is to interpose between the illu- 
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minant in the enlarging lantern, and the 
condenser a sheet of very finely ground 
glass. You will probably find the best 
plan is to combine the first two methods, 
viz., to use a slightly rough surface of 
paper, and put the image slightly out of 
focus. 
Focal Length of Lens Combination. 
I have a lens of 4¢ in. focus and another of 
5% in. focus, and wish to mount them to- 
gether for a small camera. (1) What distance 
should they be separated from each other? 
and (2) what would the combined focus be? 


(з) What diameter would a stop of F/8 be? 
A. D. (Catford). 


The answer to (1) depends partly on 
knowing (2), and vice versa. That is to 
say, the focal length of the combination 
of two lenses depends (a) on the focal 
length of the two separate lenses, and a/so 
(0) the distance they are apart. The way 
to find the combined focal length is as 
follows: We first multiply together the 
two focal lengths, in your case 44 by 54, 
getting 4?. We now add the focal lengths 
4} and 54, getting 1o. From this we 
subtract the separation distance, what- 
ever it may be. By way of example, let 
us suppose these two lenses are mounted 
two inches apart. Subtracting 2 from ro 
we get 8. We now divide %* by 8, and 
get $$, which comes out to, say, 31 in., 
as the focal length of the combination. 
With the lenses you mention the concave 
sides had best be towards each other, and 
about 14 in. apart. (3) We may now 
assume that the focal length is (prac- 
tically) 3 in. The diameter of stop F/8 
will be practically one-eighth part of 3 in., 
or three-eighths of an inch. 

Prints for the Press. 
Would you kindly inform me what kind of 
prints are required for the press, i.e., if 


bromide or P.O.P.? Is it necessary to bur- 
nish them? H. H. (Ashford). 
As a rule, a bright, sharply focussed 
picture is preferred which shows good 
gradation from black to white. If smooth 
bromide or gaslight is used, there is no 
need for burnishing. Glossy P.O.P. is 
quite smooth enough. If P.O.P. be used 
the prints should not show any double 
toning, and not be either very red or very 
blue. But, all things considered, smooth 
bromide is best. 
Developers and Exposures. 
(1) To produce brilliant contrasts from a flat 
subject, with possible over-exposure, should 
hydroquinone be used? (2) To produce nega- 
tives with full detail and soft contrasts from 
harshly lit subjects, with possible under- 
exposure, should metol be used? Please give 
formulz їп both cases. (3 Would you 
prefer to use a single developer апа dilute, 


etc., for the various results required? 
T. F. Y. (Belfast). 


Speaking generally, quinol (i.e., hydro- 
quinone) will—at any rate in the early 
stages of development—give more con- 
trasty results than metol. But if you want 
strong-contrast results from a poorly-lit 
subject, why destroy your best chance of 
success by over-exposure? For strong 
contrasts aim at just, and only just 
enough exposure, i.e., the practical mini- 
mum, and for soft contrast results aim 
at the practical maximum just short of 
over-exposure. Exposure is more impor- 
tant than development in controlling re- 
sults. Lighting is, of course, of funda. 
mental importance. (A) For contrasty 
results: Water то oz., soda sulphite т oz., 
soda carbonate 1 oz., quinol 60 gr. (B) 
For soft results: Water 10 oz., soda sul- 
phite } oz., soda carbonate 4 oz., metol 
20 gr. А and B may be used in conjunc- 
tion as well as singly. For cases of over- 
exposure add 1 gr. of bromide per ounce 
of developer. 
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Pali Mall East. 

It will interest those who 
are hoping to see themselves 
represented at the new ex- 
hibition gallery of the 
Royal Photographic Society 
next August to learn that 
this locale of exhibitions 
satished no less critical a taste than John Ruskin's Оп 
several occasions, in criticising the exhibitions of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, he says complimentary 
things about the rooms at 5a, Pall Mall East, which, of course, 
have been improved since then. “This bright large room," 
* this pleasant room," ‘‘the pretty and richly decorated room 
of this society," are examples. But here his urbanity ends, for 
he did not scruple to exercise his satirical talent in describing 
some of the water-colourists’ work at the exhibitions held there. 
Of one exhibition he says that he supposes there is “а certain 
proper and healthy demand in London, every spring, for pic- 
tures which mean nothing, just as there is for strawberries and 
asparagus." А circumstance of good omen may be noted, 
When the Water Colour Society left Piccadilly, and pitched their 
tent in clubland, the number of visitors to the exhibitions 


sromptly doubled during the first four years. But much traffic 
has flowed up Pall Mall East since then. 


The Indictment— 

I must leave it to someone more philosophical than I to say 
"why it is that the most flourishing photographic centres include 
some of the ugliest towns in the kingdom. I have in mind an 
‘industrial hive of the North, grimy and sunless by day, lurid 
-and grimy by night, where not even the ash barrels are pic- 
‘turesque, and where one’s laundry bill rushes up one hundred 
per cent. Yet it has a front-rank photographic organisation, 
which numbers a host of workers pictorially keen. And there 
-are others. But hitherto I have not associated urban ugliness 
‘with Surrey—leafy Surrey—although I notice that at the annual 
meeting of the Photographic Survey and Record of that county 
‘one speaker, Мг. Н. M. Ellis, said that, “ with every respect 
for Croydon "— which in this instance means no respect at all— 
it was the ugliest town he had ever seen. Its shops were 
blatant, its footpaths slimy, its streams horrible. Now, I do 
not endorse this about Croydon. But if I did, would it not 
sharpen my point? For is there not in Croydon a scintillat- 
ing camera club, renowned far and wide for tobacco smoke and 
cynicism? It must be that the barrener the soil the fairer grows 
the flower. 


— And the Vindication. 

I had the idea that Croydon would resent this mud-throwing— 
just as though it had not mud enough already. Апа therefore 
I got a Croydon paper, confident that I should find a stinging 
reply by one of the doughty men of the camera club. But I 
found it not. Instead, I found something far better. Croydon 
is meeting these imputations with a dignity worthy of herself. 
Instead of resorting to a conflict of words, the paper is setting 
a good example by starting a photographic competition for local 
amateurs, and choice bits of the neighbourhood are being re- 
produced weekly. The place of honour in the issue I got hold 
of is given up to two large pictures of a rat which had stuck 
fast by the neck in one of the openings of a Croydon coal- 
grating. Croydon must be given the credit for the coal- 
grating. The rat also presumably belonged to Croydon, but 
it may have come on a visit from Wimbledon. Anyhow, it is 
quite a picturesque coal-grating, and an eminently respectable 
rat. 

A Jolly Samaritan. 

Anticipation is rife just at present with regard to the Royal 
Academy. One of the most interesting pictures, according tu 
the prophets who arrange these matters, is to be Mr. Edward 
Stott’s “Good Samaritan," and we are further told that a 
good many, who know the neighbourhood, will recognise in 
the typical face of the Samaritan, as he bends towards the youth 
on the ass, a fine old Sussex farmer, formerly the owner of a 
great flock of Southdowns. The fledgling artist, seeking to 
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illustrate the Good Samaritan, would scarcely have gone to 
Sussex sheep market, although probably Sussex farmers ai : 
benevolent as anybody else. Instead, he would have b 
him of some lean-faced brother artist to represent the so | 
the Hamathites and the Elamites. But in giving us a rub: 
latter-day Samaritan, Mr. Stott will have come closer to. 3 
spirit of the ancient story—flock of Southdowns notwithstanding 
—than the man who attempts to work up a superficial тє | 
blance. Incidentally, it may be remarked that if it were found 
that a photographer's model was identifiable with some actual 
person—if his “ Balaam," for instance, were a well-known local 
golfer—it would be held in some way to be a reproach against 
his photography. It is not so in painting. Why not? 


Photography апа Painting Once More. 

Photography was called all kinds of names, and was unmerci- 
fully horsewhipped by the keeper of the Tate Gallery, on the 
occasion of the distribution of the prizes to the successful stu- 
dents of the Leeds Art Schools. According to Mr. McColl, too 
many exhibitions, living in flats, and photography are the three 
causes of the depressed state of the picture market. Of the 
three, photography came in for the largest share of abuse. Until 
photography is killed there seems to be little hope for painters. 
Mr. McColl advised his hearers to get their friends and relatives 
to banish all photographs out of their houses, to turn them into 
the street—at which advice there was much laughter—and to 
have them replaced with paintings by the students. He warned 


them, however, not to expect £500 for each picture at first, but 


to accept a smaller sum. Photographic portraits, said Mr. 
McColl, never had the slightest resemblance to the sitters, for 
the soul of no man could pass through a glass lens and then 
make a mark on a glass plate. How a man's soul runs down a 
painter's sleeve, along a wooden paint-brush handle, through 
numerous pigs' hairs and a mass of sticky paint, and then 
deposits itself on a piece of canvas, Mr. McColl did not say. 
That is what the students go to school to be taught. The truth 
is, photography is growing too quickly and into a too highly 
accomplished young lady to please the painters. Good paint- 
ings will always be valuable, but the men who make them have 
to be born. They cannot be manufactured in schools of art. 


The Ads. 

At the annual meeting of the Professional Photographers' Asso- 
ciation, the hon. secretary is reported to have stated that the 
average professional took in a contemporary of ours, but read 
nothing except the ads. Wise man! 


How wise of you, my brother pro., 
To let the solemn dicta go— 
E'en Editors on Bland 
Or colloids—but with zest acute, 
To read the ads., pathetic, mute, 
And, reading, understand. 


What food for speculative thought! 

Why one has sold, another bought ; 
Why in one sit. he toiled 

For twenty years; and whether true, 

That outfit is as good as new, 

Or merely slightly soiled ! 
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VISITORS. By ALADAR SZCKELY. 
From the Exhibition of Photographs by Hungarian Workers, now open at the "А. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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' In the grey of the cawn. where the ships with their wavering By Том CRABTREE. 
shadows were riding at anchor. — LONGFELLOW. 
The original of this picture was exhidited at the last К.Р. 5, show, and has recently scored at the 
Crippiegate апа Bolton Exhibitions. 
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At the moment of writing, the Photographic Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition at the Horticultural Hall has not quite 
reached its meridian from the 
point of view of time, but the 
fact that it is a pronounced 
success is already indicated. 
Calling at the secretary’s office on Monday evening, we 
found Mr. Brookes in high feather, looking through a 
series of press cuttings, which showed that practically 
every daily paper had reviewed the exhibition at con- 
siderable length. He was able to state that the opinion 
expressed by every exhibitor was that the exhibition 
ranked as the best that had ever been held. He added 
that, so far as the management is concerned, they 
shared the satisfaction of the exhibitors, and certainly 
the crowded aisles and the manifest interest of the public 
at each stall gave reason for his optimism. The exhi- 
bition stood as an eloquent testimony to the strength 
and vitality of the British photographic industry. 
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SUCCESS OF THE 
“ ARTS AND CRAFTS.” 


On Monday evening, in a room in the Horticultural 
Hall which was far too tiny for the members who 
attended, the professional 
photographers met for their 
first Congress. After a social 
half hour, Mr. W. Gill, of 
Colchester, gave an official welcome to the members, 
and delivered a presidential address which was radiant 
with optimism. His subject was '' Photography as a 
Business," and although he admitted that, considered 
as a means of making money, professional photography 
had its limitations, photographers had consolation in 
knowing that their business gratified one of the primal 
instincts of natural life—namely, the Jove of making 
something for ornament. They had this further com- 
pensation that, unlike doctors, dentists and lawyers, 
who saw the seamy side of life, photographers saw its 
best side. They need see little but beauty and unselfish- 
ness. Women donned their brightest frocks on their 
account, men their pleasantest expression, children 
generally put on their best manners. What an object- 
lesson in self-effacement it was to hear the first speech 
of the sitter, to the effect that she had only come to 
please her friends, and that personally she would rather 
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have gone to the dentist's ! Inconsidering the professional 
photograph, particularly from the various sentimental 
points of view, he thought that it must be regarded not 
as one of the luxuries of life, but as one of its prime 
necessities. Finally, he painted the ideal professional. 
The qualifications matched the perfections of so ideal a 
profession. If not an actual Admiral Crichton, he 
should be a man of many parts. Не should be an artist 
and a business man as well—a rare combination. Не 
should be a gentleman in the true sense of that word, 
and he should not lack dignity, nor, on the other hand, 
constantly test the strength of his dignity by standing 
upon it. He must be infinitely patient, a lover of 
children, and something of a child himself. He must 
also be a man of affairs, with some knowledge of optics 
and chemistry, and if he could handle tools a bit he 
would find himself much better off. The Congress was 
continued through the week, visits being paid to various 
photographic works in the afternoons, and demonstra- 
tions and lectures being given in the evenings. 
e ® e 


As announced previously, the committee of the 
Camera Club have decided to mark the stage which has 
now been reached in the progress 
of the new club by a dinner, at 


THE CAMERA CLUB 


DINNER. which, it is hoped, as many members 
and friends as possible will be 
present. The dinner will be held at the Café Monico, 


Piccadilly Circus, on Thursday, May sth, at 7.30 p.m. 
Tickets will be 6s. each (exclusive of wines), and applica- 
tion should be made for them before the 26th inst. to 
Reginald Craigie, 32, Windsor Court, Bayswater, W. 
We wish this first union of the club every success. 
е eo e 

The opening of the new London Camera Club on the 
24th of June next is an event eagerly looked forward 
to by the great number of photographers 
who are now members of the club. 
Working quietly, but energetically, the 
committee have brought all their ar- 
rangements for the new club to a successful issue, and 
the lease of the premises at 17, John Street, Adelphi, has 
been finally settled, and building operations, alterations 
and repairs are now in full swing. That the club will 


THE LONDON 
CAMERA CLUB. 
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form a social centre for those in any way interested in 
photography or other forms of art or of applied science 
there can be no doubt; nor is there any doubt that it will 
fill a want that has been much felt in London since the 
demise of the old Camera Club. The Earl of Crawford, 
K.T., F.R.S., etc., is the president, and the vice- 
presidents are Sir W. de W. Abney, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
Е.К.5., etc., Professor Н. E. Armstrong, Sir Benjamin 
Stone, Sir Henry Trueman Wood. The chairman of 
committee is Mr. К. Т. Watken-Williams. 
e ё B 
The spacious club room of the new Camera Club should 
prove a meeting place that will well justify its existence, 
while the fully equipped studio, en- 
A REAL CLUB FOR Jarging room, dark-rooms, work- 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. room, and printing-room, with arc 
lamp for artificial light work, will 
prove conveniences not to be found elsewhere. The 
club will be open daily from ro a.m. till midnight, and 
light refreshments will be obtainable at all times during 
the дау. The billiard room and card rooms will also 
be fully equipped, and there is every prospect of the 
club being a great success. The subscription, be it noted, 


15 extremely reasonable in view of the advantages 


offered, viz., town members (residing within a radius 
of ten miles from Charing Cross), three guineas; 
suburban members (within a radius of fifty miles from 
Charing Cross), two guineas; country and foreign mem- 
bers, one guinea. Sons, between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five years, of town and suburban members, 
to pay half the above subscription. Applications for 
membership and full particulars should be made to the 
Secretary, Camera Club, Watergate House, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
e о m 


We are glad to notice that our new feature, the extra 
four pages given every week in the shape of '' The 
Novice's Notebook," is having а 
gratifying effect on the progress of 
the work of our readers who are 
beginners. The steady increase in 
the entries in the Beginners’ Class of the popular Weekly 
Competition speaks not only of a new and growing circle 
of keen and appreciative readers every week, but the 
standard of the work sent in shows a steady and con- 
tinuous improvement. We are sure that much of this 
improvement is due to the effect of the written criti- 
cisms sent to every competitor who sends in a print, but 
at the same time it is clear the advent of our beginners' 
articles has also proved an additional spur in stirring up 
interest and enthusiasm for the work. We are always 
pleased to help those who are just starting photographv, 
and are therefore glad to note the great increase in 
queries and prints for criticism from beginners that have 
reached us since the first appearance of “ The Novice’s 
Notebook.” We hope all our readers draw the atten- 
tion of their friends who are beginners in photography 
to these articles speciallv written for their bencfit. 

o cc ғ 

At a recent meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 

land Photographic Association, Mr. John Currie demon- 
strated a patent contrivance 

A NEW AID TO of his own invention, which 
LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. he calls the °“ Sketcho. 
i This takes the form of a lens 

attachment, and consists of a cone-shaped tube made 
partly of wood and partly of metal. It is fitted with 
movable and removable discs, each having a different 
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sized opening, and, in effect, enables various portions of 
any picture to be secured on a plate for the purpose of 
combination with portions of other views taken subse- 
quently. А small numbered scale is affixed to the side 
of the focussing screen, and the portion exposed with 
the “ Sketcho ” on any plate is recorded by reference to 
these numbers. It is thus possible to expose on a sky 
to-day in one county, on the middle distance to-morrow 
in another county, and the foreground the day after in 
some other district, on the same plate. Not the least 
advantage of the method is that correct exposure can be 
secured for all parts of the negative. From examples 
we have seen made with the ‘‘ Sketcho,’’ there is no 
doubt that Mr. Currie's patent places a new power in 
the landscape photographer’s hands. Combination 
printing is avoided, as the combination of various parts 
of the composition can be easily made on one original 
negative, and the complete composite picture developed 
at one time. No joins or other indications of the method 
of production are visible. We shall probably hear more 
about the ‘‘ Sketcho ” in the future. 
о © е 
Commenting upon the Shetlield Photographic Exhibi- 
tion, a trenchant writer in the Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
waxes wroth at the inclusion of 
STRAIGHT OR = aught but the products of pure 
CONTROLLED AGAIN. photography — untouched prints 
from untouched negatives—in the 
exhibitions. Our Simon Pure concludes thus: ‘‘ This 
tendency every year and everywhere is leading to greater 
excesses, and it seems to be onlv a question of time 
when a new system of classification will be necessary or 
photography will become not a moderately faithful 
representation of a natural subject, but a fantastic and 
ill-defined method of evolving a picture half real and half 
the creation of an artist's fancy. If the camera cannot 
lie, the operator in numerous instances is embarrassed 
Бу no such troublesome limitations." We can only con- 
clude from these remarks that the writer in question 
seriously means to suggest that the modern photographic 
exhibition should only consist of two or three hundred 
technically straight prints from untouched negatives 
with no personalitv behind them, other than that of the 
technically skilled worker. We wonder what an effect 
such a show would have on the progress of pictorial 
photography, or upon the public who pav to see the 
latest advances. Тһеу get enough of the other sort on 
picture postcards. We commend the article in the 
present issue on “ Controlled v. Straight Prints,” by 
F. H. Evans, to the notice of this Sheffield scribe. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 


Would it be an advantage to abolish all the various sizes be- 
tween half-plate and quarter-plate? In other words, would the 
real advantages of a more restricted standardisation more than 
balance the inconvenience of less choice in the matter of size? 

Standards for flanges have been proposed by the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. Are these standards suited to the needs of the 
modern photographer, or should finer threads be adopted? The 
advantage of coarse threads for the heavier cameras and of fine 
threads for light outdoor cameras. 

In the case of plates, standardisation is an essential, but most 
photographers will agree that there are too many standard or 
recognised sizes: one result being that the less-used sizes are 
likely to be stale when purchased at shops in out-of-the-way 
districts. Hence it is that the more astute amateurs may prefer 
a half-plate camera, even for postcard size, half-plates being 
so largely used by professional photographers and others that 
there is perhaps less probability of getting stale half-plates than 
any of the various sizes between half-plate and quarter-plate. 
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HE interest aroused by the publication of the 

article in the Empire Number of Tue A. P. AND 

P. N. dealing with simultaneous printing and 

development of bromide paper has been well 
evidenced by the number of letters received concerning 
it. Not only have readers expressed themselves keenly 
interested in the possibilities that the process offers, but 
many, of an experimental turn of mind, have gone still 
further with this method of print production. From 
the specimens of enlargements we have seen made in 
this manner, there seems to be no reason why every 
print should not be a success. Of its simplicity there 
appears to be no doubt. Certain points have, however, 
arisen which may be cleared up here. 

First, the question of the developing formula given 
in the previous article. For the experiments therein 
described this developer was made up in small quan- 
tities with hot water, the two solutions being mixed for 
use immediately. It has been pointed out that when 
made up in any quantity and allowed to cool, a precipi- 
tate forms in solution A, due to excess of sulphite of 


soda. The formula, it will be remembered, was as 
follows :— 

A. —Hydtroquinote. irrito ye 180 gr. 
оссо aay dicas edéshiiadno do Se Se 140 gr. 
SMAI ШОЕ: 4; ызу: eye catena d 3 02. 
РОБНЕ КТО uocare 30 gr. 

АМ АШУ ЗӨ жолой de n prs 20 Oz. 

B.—Sodium carbonate ...................... " 02. 
NOE, TO Gom Aaa ed ppc dccus 20 02. 


Average temperature, 60° F. 
For use, take 2 oz. A, 2 oz. B, and 1 oz. pure glycerine. 


Further experiments have demonstrated that the 
necessity for a large quantity of sulphite is not so great 
when only a small quantity of developer is made up, and 
when it can be kept well protected from the air. Under 
these circumstances one-half the quantity of sulphite 
suggested in the formula may be used. 

Developers such as Rodinal or Azol, used in a com- 
paratively concentrated form (1 part in 8 parts water) 
are admirable for the purpose. Still greater concen- 
tration of these developers produces a distinct tendency 
to stain. 

Those who have experienced the precipitate trouble 
with the above developer will find that the precipitate 
redissolves if A and B are mixed at a temperature not 
less than 60 deg., and the developer is then ready for 
use, as soon as the glycerine is added. It is well, how- 
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= — SIMULTANEOUS PRINTING AND 


DEVELOPMENT. 


^ .. A Further Note on the Simplified Method of making Enlargements. 


ever, to filter the mixed developer to remove any par- 
ticles that may still be present. Тһе presence of these 
in the developer is likely to cause spots. 
The Illuminant. 
Secondly, the question of the illuminant. This is 
likely to prove the only difficulty that can arise in the 
practical application of the process. Under normal 


Fig. 1. Reproduction of enlargement from normal! negative, exposed with 
low-power illuminant and simultaneously developed with strong developer 


Fig. 2. Reproduction of enlargement from same negative, but exposed with 


sly developed, with weak developer 


OOS с 


high-power illuminant and simultan 
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conditions, with a light not lower in intensity than the 
ordinary incandescent gas nor higher than a Nernst 
150 с.р. lamp, an ordinary developer of the usual 
strength advocated for the development of bromide 
paper will be found to answer well for this method. 

The developer may be either amidol, metol, hydro- 
quinone, m.-q., or practically any standard developing 
formula, with the exception of pyro, which would be 
found to stain the paper. А formula that works per- 
fectly under these conditions is as follows :— 


Three-solution M.-Q. 


A.—Metol ............... кен eed rd e ER 140 gr. 
Sulphite of soda ........................ 2 02 
WV аге т ерасыл ына 20 02. 
B.—Hydroquinone ........................... 180 gr. 
Sulphite of soda ........................ 2 oz 
huir Me TET 20 02 
C.—Carbonate of soda ...................... 3 oz 
baa rcc" 20 Oz. 


For use, take 1 oz. each of A, B and C, and 1 oz. of 
pure glycerine is added. 

It will be noted that the proportions of metol and 
hydroquinone are the same in this formula as in the one 
above. There is, however, a greater quantity of sul- 
phite and more water when the three solutions are 
mixed. | 

The only point, therefore, to consider, and the only 
point of doubt likely to arise, is the relationship between 
the light and the developer. Тһе two illustrations here- 
with show clearly the enormous range of control that 
the power of the illuminant offers in the production of 
enlargements when used in conjunction with differing 
developers. This does not mean that the process fails 
in any way unless these conditions are observed, but 
still further proves its elasticitv in obtaining almost any 
kind of print from any type of negative. 

Fig. r'shows the result obtained from a normal nega- 


SURELY not a very important matter 
to write upon! one may say. And yet, 
how many negatives are dried in the 
proper way, and how many negatives 
are spoilt through a little want of care 
in this drying! It is by no means an 
unimportant part of the making of a 
negative, this drying, for unless the 
process is carried out in the right way 
the result will not be good, and indeed 
many a plate that upon development 
and fixation and the final washing would 
have made a beautiful negative has proved a patchy failure 
through this faulty finishing. 

There is a right, as there is a wrong, way of drying a 
plate. A negative should not be allowed to dry anyhow ; it 
must not dry too slowly or in parts, and this is what is 
bound to happen where a dripping negative is simply set up 
on end, or in a rack, and allowed to rid itself of water by 
slow evaporation in the best way it can under the circum- 
stances. Thus a negative should be dried quickly and 
evenly ; the surface water, after draining, should be wiped off 
with a tuft of absorbent wool, the plate being then examined 
to see that it is clean and free of matter.  Lintless blotting- 
paper may be used to dry the surface moisture also. For 
very rapid drying, methylated spirit may be used, the plate 
being immersed in a bath or two, blotted, and swung in 
the air. 
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tive exposed with a low-power incandescent gas illumin- 
ant. The bromide paper was first soaked in a strong 
concentrated developer as previously described, and the 
developer was brushed over its surface during exposure. 
In this case the shadows were quickly developed, and 
obtained full density before the light had time to pene- 
trate the high-lights in the negative. 

In fig. 2 the electric arc was used with the same nega- 
tive, while a weak developer was applied. In this case 
the exposure was completed before the developer could 
‘catch up," so to speak, and the result is flat. By 
reversing the process and using a weak or normal 
developer with low-power illuminant, using the concen- 
trated developer with a stronger light, prints identical 
in quality were obtained. 

The rule, therefore, to be observed 15, briefly : Strong 
light, strong developer; weak light, weak developer. 

When once the photographer has decided on the 
developer most suitable to the strength of the illuminant 
in his enlarging apparatus, he may make up a quantity 
of it ready for immediate use, with the assurance that 
the automatic certainty of the process will give him a 
good print every time, provided his negatives do not 
include too great extremes of harshness or flatness. 

The question of the intensity of the illuminant and its 
effect on the resulting print, quite apart from the addi- 
tional means of control offered by the dilution of the 
developer, will, however, at once suggest great poss!- 
bilities in controlling harsh or flat negatives for the pro- 
duction of normal prints. 

Assuming that there is a light of fairly high intensity 
to start with, and a plucky print is required from a flat 
negative, the light may be reduced or the lens stopped 
down, or in some other way the exposure lengthened, 
and a strong developer used. By utilising the full 
intensity of the light and using a dilute developer, soft 
prints тау be obtained from negatives with harsh 
contrasts. F. J. M. 
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RYING A NEGATIVE. 


By FREDERICK GRAVES. 


ж A Practical Note. 


There are certain objections to the use of spirit for this 
purpose, but for ordinary negative work, and where the 
negative is not required for any very special after-purposes, 
these drawbacks need not be considered. Protection in dry- 
ing is everything ; the negative must not be placed in such 
a way that it gets only side currents of air, or against a wall 
so that evaporation cannot go on evenly, or there will be 
patches; while it must be exposed freely to air, it must be 
protected from dust and all other foreign matter, for while 
wet everything will cling to the film, and many particles that 
may settle will do harm, leaving stains or bleaching. 

The best plan is to have two shelves, one above the other, 
to keep off dust, in a warm, well-aired room; or a row of 
nails beneath a shelf—but the shelf must bewell above the row 
of negatives. The wet plates are supported on the nails, face 
outwards. 

Negatives must not be dried in the hot sun, or they may 
become nothing but pieces of glass with sticky, smudgy 
blobs of gelatine rolling down to oblivion. 

The wet film must not be fingered, and the negative should 
not be held for long in the warm hand, though when the 
films have been treated with a hardening agent, as alum, they 
will stand a good deal more than when in the soft state. 

When we want a good picture, and go to the trouble of 
setting up the camera, after long study of the subject per. 
haps, exposing, developing carefully, fixing and washing 
thoroughly, it is a pitv to spoil the result for the want of a 
little care in drving. 
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УТ is a question how far 
a design executed in 
one kind of material is 
of use in another; for 
example, the  tech- 
nique of allied arts 
like stone and wood carving 
differs, and the design, if the 
sculptor is to make the best 
use of his medium, must vary 
also. 

lhe difference between 
stone and textile fabrics is 
far greater, still I think that 
many bits 
of carving E 
that are to 
be found 
on build- 
ings of the 
I2th and 
13th cen- 
turies are 
capable of forming the basis for 
embroideries. 

In the former case alteration in 
the relief of the carving may suffice 
to make the design more suitable 
for another medium, whilst with 
embroideries, though relief is a 
negligible quantity, variation of 
colour contrast may be used to 
similar purpose. 

Many photographers of archi- 
tectural detail will call to mind 
some Romanesque or Byzantine 
scroll work in their collections, or 
the beautiful plant forms which are 
such a feature of Gothic art; 
patterns can be made from these, 
and the subject transferred to 
linen or silk. 

The preparation of the design 
may start with an enlargement on 
bromide paper. The main lines are 
put in with waterproof ink, and 
subsequently the silver image is 
bleached as if for sulphur toning, 
and dissolved out in hypo. The 
print, when washed and dried, 
becomes the pattern. Instead of 
waterproof ink, ordinary Indian ink, 
to which has been added a propor- 
tion of bichromate of potash, may be 


т : this Р ая. 
used; exposure to light fixes the ink. и Dazed; 


A simpler and cheaper plan, as it does not involve the use 
of bromide paper, is to put the negative into the enlarging 
apparatus and project the image on to a sheet of white paper, 


when the design can be drawn with a soft pencil. 


In my own case daylight is the illuminant; though 
it is actinic, the enlarged image is none too clear to 
follow with the eye, and if a rapid lens with a flat field 
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PATTERNS FROM CARVINGS. 


aN A NEW APPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY. .х By ERNEST MARRIAGE, F.R.P.S. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


can be used, so much the better. The outline drawing 
accompanying this article was made with the help of a 
portrait lens at the aperture of F/3.16, but for the 
foliage design in solid black an anastigmat lens work- 
ing at F/5.6 was used. A dense negative is quite 
unsuitable, but a clear negative that will give a good 
enlargement on bromide paper by artificial light will 
answer admirably. | 

The progress of the drawing cannot be watched in 
the ordinary way, as the image obscures the pencil lines, 
but if a candle is placed in front of the paper the 
enlarged image is obliterated and the pencil lines become 
visible. In this way it 1s easy to see if any line has 
I always have a candle in readi- 
ness behind the 
drawing board 
which holds: the 
paper. At any 
rate, the drawing 
should be  ex- 
amined by arti- 
ficia] light to see 
that it is com- 
plete, before its 
removal from 
the enlarging 
easel. 


been omitted. 
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Lace may be enlarged in the same way without the 
intervention of photography at all. The piece of lace 
is sandwiched between two sheets of glass and placed in 
the enlarging apparatus. The image of the lace will 
appear black upon the white paper on the enlarging 
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The design arranged for a book cover or cloth. 


easel, and as the contrast between the lace and clear 
glass is greater than is obtained in an ordinary negative, 
the design is correspondingly easier to draw, or rather, 
trace. This is, however, a digression. 

The flowing design of conventionalised flowers is an 
adaptation of a moulding which decorates the doorway 
of the old church of San Pietro at Spoleto. In order to 
make the subject suitable for the decoration of a rect- 
angular cloth or a book-cover, the lintel is repeated, but 
in reverse. The sides might be reduced in length by 
cutting out the two lower flowers (not the bottom flower 
on the lintel), or lengthened by duplicating them. I 
have traced one corner in the manner described, after- 
wards inking in the lines. It is almost necessary to 
have a contact photographic print at hand to refer to, as 
the tracing will frequently be rather rough and may 
require this aid to its proper interpretation. 

Another method of finishing the design is to paint it 
in with a brush and Indian ink. This plan was adopted 
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for the small foliage motif. This is a piece of Gothic 
carving from the west front of Amiens Cathedral. The 
little dragon in the lower piece of scroll-work was a 
puzzie to me. When tracing the pattern on the screen 
I thought the design consisted purely of leaves, and the 
pencilled lines, when I wanted to ink them in, were an 
enigma, until a comparison of the tracing with a lantern 
slide solved the difficulty. 

Because the two examples are taken from foreign 
churches, it must not be taken for granted that there 15 
not plenty of suitable carving nearer home. In this 
case it was simply a question of using material (nega- 
tives) that were “іп the house." I frequently notice 
in London, mouldings (copies, they may be, from 
Byzantine or Romanesque originals) that might be 
copied and modified for the needlewoman. There 15, 
for example, a new building on the opposite side of the 
wide gangway facing the east end of the Royal Ex- 
change (1-2, Royal Exchange Buildings); it has a large 
doorway with a wide moulding running round it; there 
15 a break in the pattern at the corners which would 
probably be better avoided, but in other respects the 
design seems suitable. Mention may also be made of a 
string course of conventional leaf decoration on a build- 


An enlarged detail—described above. 


ing in Lime Street Square (No. 2). Plenty of other sub- 
jects will doubtless occur to readers of this article; these 
two I noticed to-day when making a couple of business 
calls in the City. 
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MONG modern folding pocket cameras the Countess 
A cameras must be considered. These dainty instrumen s— 
made by Messrs. Drexler and Nagel, Countess Camera Works, 
Stuttgart—are the latest introductions, and were on view at the 
recent exhibition of pocket cameras at THE A. P. little Gallery. 
The sole agent for the British Empire is John Sherwood, of 10, 
Highbury New Park, N. 

The Countess cameras are easily the lightest and smallest, in 
relation to size of plate, that we have yet seen; some of the 
smaller sizes are so thin and compact when closed that it almost 
seems impossible that a fully equipped front and bellows, with 
lens, shutter, and finder, can be stowed away inside. Yet such 
appears to be the case, and not only are the usual attributes of a 
complete photographic camera disclosed when the baseboard is 
let down, but they are of remarkably fine quality. 

The smallest size, for instance, taking plates 13 by 28, is as 


small as a cigarette case, and can be slipped into a vest pocket | 


easily. Yet when opened this tiny camera, which is of the pull- 


“COUNTESS ” 


CAMERAS. 


out bellows type, with diaphragmatic shutter and doublet lens 
complete, is perfectly rigid and workmanlike. А direct vision 
finder folds up with the camera, and either a rapid aplanat 
F/7.7, or a double anastigmat Isoplast, F/6.3, can be fitted. A 
focussing scale and adjustments for time and slow instantaneous 
exposures, in additions to speeds, are also included. 

With the aplanat lens, focussing screen and hood, and three 
metal slides, in case, the price is £2 7s. Fitted with the anas- 
tigmat, the price is £3 9s. Тһе construction of these cameras is 
entirely in metal, and the smallest size weighs but 6 oz. 

The 24 by 34 size has a still better equipment of parts neces- 
sary for a high-class camera of this type, and can be fitted with 
the Ibso shutter, and any make of lens that is small enough, 
as the camera, when closed, measures but ğ inch thick. 

The still larger sizes, ¢.e., quarter-plate and postcard, аге 
equallv thin and small, but are beautifully constructed cameras 


of high finish. Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho Square, W.C., 


also supply the Countess cameras. 
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Special to “Тһе A. P. and Р.М. 


NE comical result of insisting on the special 
virtues of ‘‘ straight platinotype ” is that one 
is straightway accused of preferring the in- 
ferior, the thing of lesser merit. The fact that 

the oil or gum print is wholly hand-work, hand-painted 
though on a photographic base, is held to make it 
superior to the mere photogra,h, as a straight platino- 
type is called. 

It is granted by every sane photographer that it is 
but seldom that a negative happens that permits of 
straight printing revealing all its beauties to the full, 
requiring no control in parts, no suppression or 
emphasis; but when this does happen, it is odd that 
because its perfection can be fully exploited in straight 
platinotype, it should be still regarded as of an 
inferior type to an oil or gum print. And yet I am slow 
to believe that an oil or gum print from the same nega- 
tive would be preferred, that their surface or texture or 
grading could be held to be superior to the perfect 
platinotype from the same negative. 

As photographers we should, I think, feel ourselves 
bound to print every negative that will permit in platino- 
type, the medium that will best, most innocently and 
completely, render its subtle tones and gradations, that 
will best exhibit the photography of the photograph. 

When this it not possible, without sacrificing the art 
values of the subject, we must of necessity give it up 
altogether or treat it in one of the controllable mediums. 
It is a thousand pities that platinotype is not con- 


0 


trollable without loss of purity in surface and texture. 
Control of the negative by preparing it for printing is 
never successful in the degree requisite for photographic 
perfection; the photography is altered, its purity is im- 
paired, its gradations falsified; water-colour work on the 
platinotype print is always better where possible, as 
texture is not impaired and surface is kept pure, and if 
the gradations are spoilt it is through bad hand-work on 
them, not the necessary result of interference with the 
negative before printing. 

But a photographic exhibition cannot be limited to 
pure or straight prints; controlled, oil or gum prints 
must be there. I would therefore again plead for the 
catalogue stating what the means are; the end can be 
judged for itself, it is there before us; but it is really 
necessary, for due credit in every direction, for the 
means to be known. 

This gives me a new suggestion, a new sub-title for 
an exhibition announcement,— 


“PICTURES BY PHOTOGRAPHERS.” 
Here, now, is a title that will give carte blanche to any 
and every method of production, provided the original 
was by camera and lens; and criticism can only be as to 
whether they are pictures or not. 

I present it for its first use to the London Salon of 
Photography for their first exhibition, next autumn, in 
those exceptionally suitable and artistic rooms, so rich 
in the best art associations, the Fine Art Society in New 
Bond Street, as recently announced in these pages. 
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j THE temptation to be a courtier instead of 
an artist is the special temptation which be- 
sets the professional portraitist. At least, so 
Mr. E. O. Hoppé affirmed in the course of an 
interesting paper read on the occasion of the 
opening of his house exhibition of camera- 
portraits at the Royal Photographic Society. 
The paper dealt principally with the histori- 
cal development of photographic portraiture. 
The vexed problem of retouching was 
considered at length, and Mr. Hoppé waxed poetical as 
he declared that the lines and irregularities in such 
faces as those of Carlyle and General Booth were badges of 
honour, and that to retouch them out of a portrait would be a 
crime. That delicate tracery around the temples of your old 
friend—does it not recall her gentle humour? Is not her patient 
resignation shown in the wrinkles about the sweet old lips? 
Mr. Hoppé claimed that a picture may be made out of any 
subject if the subject is dealt with naturally, and he would con- 
fine retouching to its function of remedying defects in the nega- 
tive itself. 

In his opinion, the artificiality which still persists in a good 
deal of professional portraiture arose out of early difficulties 
in connection with the art—difficulties which were purely tech- 
nical and had been long since overcome. If Daguerre had 
managed to obtain a greater degree of plate-sensitiveness in the 
first instance, he believed that the baneful artificiality of modern 
portraiture, from which. we were only just breaking away, would 
have been spared us. He was not letting any professional cat 
out of the bag when he said that it was remarkable how many 
sitters—men of high intellectual attainments and wide culture— 
instinctively assumed a stiff, unnatural pose in front of the 
camera. As to the men who were rescuing camera portraiture 


A RTIST — OR COURTIER. Ws Мг. E. О. Hoppe at the Royal Photographic Society. 


from this harassing survival, he named four—Frederick Hollyer, 
Craig Annan, William Crooke, and, later, Furley Lewis. 

Mr. Hoppé held the critical point in portraiture to be the 
rendering of the eye. In the subsequent discussion this point 
was contested by the Rev. F, C. Lambert, who thought that 
the mouth was a more expressive feature of the human face. 
Mr. Lambert congratulated Mr. Hoppé upon having avoided a 
mannerism. He thought that a good many portraitists spoilt 
themselves by paying more attention to their own style, which 
thus became stereotyped, than to the presentation of the charac- 
ter of a particular sitter. Mr. A. H. Blake laid stress upon Mr. 
Hoppé’s versatility in his poses and manners of presentment ; 
his capability of expressing character, showing us—to use a 
remark of Herkomer—something of the inside of a man’s head ; 
and, finally, the excellent technical quality of his work. The 
last point appealed especially to himself (Mr. Blake) because 
he was too slipshod and broad. Mr. Hoppé’s work, on the other 
hand, was all clear-cut, ‘‘faultily faultless"—he would 
not continue the quotation, because it would not be true. 
Mr. C. Willé thought that Mr. Hoppé had been too hard upon 
the pioneers in retouching When one considered the material 
with which the old photographers had to work—the wet col- 
lodion—and that a very fine light was necessary in order to get 
any good results at all, he thought that the origin of the prac- 
tice must be held to be legitimate. The fault lay in the con- 
servatism of the modern photographer in sticking to these old 
methods when they were no longer necessary. 

Lord Redesdale laid stress upon the importance of everyday 
dress in portraiture. He said that Mrs. Cameron achieved a 
great reputation as a portrait photographer, and certainly her 
portraits had a very considerable amount of artistic merit. She 
had interesting sitters, but she made the great mistake of putting 
them in fancy dresses, and at once all individuality was gone. 
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Dichroic Fog. 

N the early days of 
| dry plates this 
Е trouble was very 
c 5 common indeed if 

ар ammonia ог hypo was 
included in the de- 
veloper. Happily, it is 
di now comparatively 
rare, but still it turns up occasionally. It is one of the most 
troublesome forms to deal with. When the plate is looked 
through it seems to be tinted or stained a red or violet colour, 
but when the plate is looked a£ (by reflected light) it is 
greenish or yellowish, hence the term dichroic, t.e., two- 
colour fog. The plate looks foggy and suggests that it has 
not been properly fixed, but prolonged immersion in hypo 
solution does not mend matters. The subject has been 
investigated by Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz, who соп- 
cluded that it is due to the presence of silver, and may be 
caused either by faulty development or fixing. The forma- 
tion of this organic compound of silver is favoured by the 
presence in the developer of a solvent of silver bromide (e.g., 
hypo, ammonia, etc.). It is also favoured by the presence 
in the fixing bath of developer, which contains sulphur of 
soda or alkaline carbonate. Hence the desirability of wash- 
ing the plate between developing and fixing. Prolonged or 
forced development favours its formation. The above-named 
investigators give three methods of treatment : 

(1) Ammonium persulphate (say 12 to 15 grains per ounce) 
acidulated with sulphuric acid. As soon as the fog has 
disappeared the plate is at once plunged into a bath of soda 
sulphite. This is of special value when the fog has been 
formed in the fixing bath. 

(2) For fog formed during development it is recommended 
to apply nascent sulphuretted hydrogen. This may be pre- 
pared by adding a little citricor tartaric acid to a solu- 
tion of hypo. This evolves a layer of sulphur on the film, 
which may be removed by swabbing with a plug of cotton 
wool. 

(3) This method is applicable to fog formed either during 

development or fixation. Immerse the plate in a solution of 

potassium permanganate (4 grain per ounce water). This 

dissolves the fog, but deposits oxide of manganese, which 

in turn is dissolved by a solution of sodium bisulphate. 
Silver Fog. 

This is a general veiling due to imperfect fixation conse- 
quent upon working the fixing bath for too many plates. 
At the present time the acid fixing bath is in vogue, and 
the thoughtless worker is very apt to go on working the hypo 
bath ad infinitum, merely because it ‘‘ looks ” all right and 


clean. 
Pyro Stain. 


This is usually pale yellow, sometimes with a greenish tinge, 
but may be orange.or brown. It is caused in two ways, 
either bv the use of insufficient soda sulphite or other ** pre- 
servative," or by using sufficient preservative but exposing 
the plate to the air for a needless length of time. Two 
workers may use the same plates and developer; one gets 
stained negatives, the other does not. The probable ex- 
planation is that the first worker is constantly lifting his 
plate out of the developer everv few seconds to see how 
it is getting on, the other keeps it well covered with plenty 
of developer until it is just about finished, when a glance 
of a second or two decides whether to fix it at once or to 
carry on development for a little time longer. To prevent 
pyro stains use a good brand of soda sulphite, and add to 


Practical Pointers for Everyday Use. 


DIAGNOSIS OF FOG.— (IIL) FOGS AND STAINS. 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


Special to “The А.Р. and Р.М.” 


the sulphite one-fourth its weight of potassium 
metabisulphite as soon as the sulphite has dissolved. 
Pyro Stain Removers. 

(1) Immerse’ іп a 2 per cent. solution of 
ammonium persulphate until the stain is removed, 
then transfer it to 10 per cent. solution of soda sulphite for 
a minute and well wash it. T2 

(2) Iron perchloride, 20 gr.; citric acid, 20 gr.; water, 
10 Oz. This is allowed to act until the stain is removed. 
The plate is then well washed. | 

(3) Water, г oz.; glycerine, 1 oz. 
add hypo, 1 oz. 


Mix thoroughly and 
Apply this to the'plate with a soft 


paint brush and set the plate aside in a horizontal position 


until the stain is removed. This may take several hours to 
effect. The plate then requires thorough washing. 

(4) Water, то oz. ; alum, 1 oz. ; soda sulphite, 1 oz. ; hydro- 
chloric acid, 2 drm. This may be used after the fixed plate 
has been well washed. ME ЭЕ 

(5) Water, 10 oz.; alum, à oz.; ferrous sulphate, 2 oz.; 
citric acid, 4 oz. l 

(б) Water, то oz.; thiocarbamide, тоо gr.; citric acid, 
50 gr. 

(7) Make a saturated solution (in cold water) of ordinary 
“ bleaching powder.” Filter this and add just enough 
hydrochloric acid to make the mixture smell of chlorine. 
This will bleach out the pryo stain, but it also converts some 
of the silver of the image to silver chloride. The plate may 
be well washed, dried, and exposed to strong sunlight; 
or the silver chloride may be converted to sulphide by 
immersing the plate in a very dilute solution of ammonium 
sulphide, say 2 or 3 drops per ounce, or a dilute ‘solution of 
sodium sulphide may be used. | 

(8) Another good bleaching powder mixture is made by 
adding à oz. of bleaching powder and 1 oz. of soda carbonate 
crystals to half a pint of water, and stirring or shaking the 
mixture for several minutes. Then filter off the clear part 
for use. This should be prepared just before use. 

(9) Some workers prefer the rehalogenising and redevelop- 
ment method of getting rid of pyro stain, 4. g., water, 10 oz. ; 
potassium bichromate, тоо gr.; hvdrochloric acid, 1 drm. 
When the negative is bleached right through, then wash it 
thoroughly and redevelop with any alkaline developer (not 
pryo) (This method of treatment is also suitable for cases 
of dichroic fog, g. v.) 

(10) In warm weather it is better to use chrome rather 
than ordinary alum, thus: Water, 20 oz.; chrome alum, 
1 02. ; hydrochloric acid, 2 drm. 

(11) A cold, semi-saturated solution of common alum, 
acidified with 1 drm. hydrochloric acid per pint of alum 
solution, will often render the colour of a badly stained pyro 
negative negligible. 

(12) If the negative has been well washed the руго stain 
тау be removed by brief immersion in a five per cent. 
solution of ammonium persulphate. 

Alkaline Fixing Bath. 

Mr. Chapman Jones about seven vears ago pointed out in 
these pages that the acid fixing bath might easily lead one 
to a wrong conclusion, viz., of thinking that because the 
vellow pyro developer stain was lightened in colour it had 
been removed. Не advocated two noteworthv points, viz., 
that after developing with a solution containing sulphite the 
plate should be merely. rinsed (not washed in the ordinarv 
photographic sense) and transferred at once to an alkaline 


fixing bath such as the following : Water, 20 oz. ; hypo, 4 oz. ; 


soda sulphite, М oz. ; soda carbonate, 20 to 3o gr. This 
tends to dissolve any developer stain that has been formed. 
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HE interest in this new series of articles dealing with 
the coming men in pictorial photography—the men we shall 
hear about during the next year or two—is well evidenced 

by the number of appreciative letters received concerning it. 
We must point out, however, that the workers who are dealt 
with week by week are those who have come under our personal 
notice at exhibitions, or in folios or competitions, etc., and 
whose photographic careers we have followed with interest for | works in preference to those which are already well known by 
some time. In this way we have been able to better gauge the reproductions, or by being seen frequently at exhibitions. In 
possibilities of the work and the worker. It is nevertheless dif- the last three issues of THE А.Р. AND P. N., illustrated notes on 
ficult to fully represent any particular worker with one or two Frank II. Read, Bertram Park, and Basil Schon have appeared. 
pictures, but in each case we have selected, when possible, later The following is the fourth of the series. 


IV.- GIDEON CLARK. 


R. GIDEON CLARK'S photographic career up to the present time seems to have been one of consistent, 

steady progress and increasing success. He does not plead to be a mere youngster in photography, 
though he looks almost in his teens in appearance, but acknowledges to have been more or less inter- 
ested in photography since '88, when he purchased his first camera. 

Like so many of our best men, he had the advantage of an art training, and he is no mean artist with the 
brush and pencil, and took high honours during his curriculum. He can show to this dav his successful drawings 
and water-colours. The inability to follow his colour work owing to business, which engrosses the daylight 
hours of nearly every day, led him to try what photography could do for him, but the limitations of the process 
seemed so great after the freedom of painting that he was on the point of giving 1t up. 

It was seeing the work of Hinton and coming under his influence that decided him for photography and 
showed him the pictorial use of the camera. 

Purchasing one of the old “ Poco ’’ hand cameras, he received at the same time an entry form for the makers’ 
competition, took the camera for a stcamer trip on the river, and secured the first prize of Ж15 15s., receiving 
one of the best cameras of the same make and Z.10 to buy materials. Since that day he has never ceased his 
successful work and his medal-winning. 

Gideon Clark always seems to us the best type of society man. He is à member of the South London and 
of the Society of Night Photographers, and where he takes up membership he does not neglect its duties. 
We know him well at the Owl's meetings—regular in attendance, kind and courteous in manner, and with some- 
thing useful to say. Не has just gained the gold medal of the South London Photographic Society, for the second 
time, for certainly one of the best night photographs of its kind that has as vet been produced. This picture, 
'" Broadstairs at Night," was reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N. for March 15, 1910, page 205. 

Though his first medal was for portraiture, he soon settled down to the love of his life—pure landscape. Іп 
landscape work he is, however, the opposite of Keighley, who delights in figures in his landscape. He says that 
he is mostly concerned in the quiet and the subtle in nature. lt is certainly this kind of appeal that gives us so 
much pleasure in Gideon Clark’s pictures. | RD 

He is the possessor of a fine technique; there is no sloppiness about апу of his work, and this he traces to 
having taken courses of instruction in photographic operations from Mr. E. Senior. He has the power, from 
his knowledge of what to do and how to do it in development and printing, of getting what he wants as far as 
photography will give it to him. 

The two examples of Gideon Clark’s pictorial work reproduced in this issue are comparatively new. Readers 
of THe A. P. AND P. N. will be quite familiar with a number of his pictures which have been given in these pages 
from time to time. Тһе landscape on page 385 is a typical example of Mr. Clark's endeavour to deal with effective 
lighting schemes in pure landscape composition. ‘The picture on page 390 is a strong example of figure work 
treated in an original manner. This unfortunately loses tone in reproduction, but is nevertheless sufficiently bold 
in its massing to vindicate itself. 

In addition to his excellent work, one always feels that the personality of Gideon Clark induces confidence 
in his capability and reliability, consistently following one aim and quest—-the pure landscape. Не has already 
gone a long way, and is marked out for future successes and the position in which competition for awards and 
honours 15 no longer necessary. Mr. Clark is fortunate in being of such a quiet. and peaceable nature that his 
success brings him no enemies, and we can all rejoice when a new leaf is added to his laurels. We require the 
pure landscape man to-dav, for there are few working distinctly on those lines, and we hope that Mr. Gideon 
Clark will continue to love and study it. In doing so we predict further success for him in the photographic 
world, and pleasure to all lovers of the quiet and appealing in Nature which is so truly characteristic of '* England 
paintable and lovable. ” 
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A 
LANDSCAPE. By Dulac Crispzt. 
= From the Exhibition of Photographs by Hungarian Workers, now open at the “А.Р. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE QUEUE. 


7 


The ort,inal of this ficture was exhibited at the Scottish Salon. 


TWO NEW PHASES OF NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 

НЕ picture reproduced above is a notable example of the application of night photography. Who has not seen the queue 

of people waiting patiently outside the pit door of a theatre at night? Yet we do not remember having seen any previous 
attempt at photographing it. It is a subject that offers endless possibilities for the camera in any town with a theatre or 
music-hall. Mr. Black 15 to be congratulated upon his result. The two following prints usefully demonstrate another new appli- 
cation of night work with the camera, i.e., architectural interiors at night. The first shows the ordinary interior by daylight. 
the second—taken from nearly the same viewpoint—show:; the evening effect when the interior was lighted. Here, again. 15 
a suggestion for a fruitful source of pictorial work. 


Bv M. F. Bracz. 
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St. Paul's Church, Wimbledon—Day. By A. А. MusSETT, JR. The Same In‘erior—8.30 p.m. Ву А. A. Mussett, JR. 
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HE finishing touches were still being put to the Photo- 

graphic Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the Horticultural 
Hall at noon on April 9, when Lord Redesdale opened the show 
in the little recess set apart as a restaurant. He had previously 
been conducted to each of the principal stalls by the secretary, 
Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, and a number of photographic manu- 
facturers, and it was chiefly to these gentlemen, and to the 
accompaniment of reverberating hammers, that the President 
of the Royal Photographic Society described the impression 
which the exhibition had made upon him. 

“ It would not be very difficult," said Lord Redesdale, “ for me 
to offer you a few platitudes upon the merits of your exhibition. 
But, happily, you do not stand in need of any vapid praise of 
mine. The great and concrete praise which you have received 
lies in the fact that, in spite of hostile tariffs, and in spite of 
all the clever brains that are at work in various parts of Europe, 
the English industrial photographer holds his own, and more 
than holds his own, in the estimation of the world. That is 
a satisfactory proof of the virility of your industry. , | 

“It is marvellous to me,” he continued, “to visit this exhibi- 
tion to-day, and then to think of some of the old times that 
I am able to remember. I am old enough to recollect some of 
the very first Daguerreotype portraits, and I remember how 
the old drawing master at Eton, William Evans, a famous man 
in the art world in his day, and a member of the Water Colour 
Society, came back to the school from London on one occasion, 
bringing with him a piece of metal, upon which there was an 
exquisitely hideous and ghastly reflection of his own head. 
That was the first photograph I ever saw, and it must have 
been sixty-two or three years ago. I remember it as if it were 
yesterday. Within ten years of that time there were being pro- 
duced all over Europe photographs that were really beautiful 
in their way. They did not reach the artistic merit of the 
present time, but, still, they were beautiful things. The old 
metal support was done with, and photographs were produced 
on paper which were really worthy, some of them, of being 
shown at a latter-day exhibition such as this." | 

His lordship then went on to speak of the manifold uses of 
photography in the arts and sciences, instancing the advantage 
of X-rays in surgery on the one hand, and the value of the 
camera to the portrait painter on the other. “There are few 
portrait painters, however great their technical skill, who do 
not help themselves by means of your art. I do not say that 
the merit of the brush does not exist as much as ever it did, but, 
nevertheless, you have rendered the portrait painter conspicu- 
ous aid." 

Lord Redesdale concluded by saying that he thought the 
photographic equipment he had seen registered one of the 
triumphs of modern science. As to colour photography, he was 
somewhat sceptical. So long as they had only transparencies 
to show them, colour photography must be regarded as still 
in its infancy. But even if colour photographs were to be 
successfully produced on paper, he did not think that the art 
would ever be able to hold its own by the side of the brush 
of the master, in respect to individuality and genius. 


A Rapid Glance Round. 


The exhibition was thronged on the opening day, especially 
in the evening, and to many people the extraordinary abundance 
and variety of the appliances exhibited must have come as a 
revelation. The reflex cameras and the pocket cameras were 
particular objects of attention. Although frankly commercial, 
the show was none the less instructive, and Messrs. Dallmeyer’s 
exhibit, showing the various stages in the making of the lens, as 
well as Messrs. Elliott’s similar study of evolution of a photo- 
graphic plate, taught some interesting lessons. Messrs. Marion’s 
special stall for illumination in studio portraiture; the patent 
developing tanks at the Standa stall, which were compared by 
опе visitor to a set of milk-tins; the constant demonstrations 
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of bromoil and other processes at Messrs. Griffin and Co.’s fine 
stall; and Messrs. Illingworth’s Enitone paper were considerable 
attractions. The demonstrations of colouring and finishing 
photographs by the Aerograph proved a source of wonder to the 
visitor, while Messrs. Houghtons’ magnificent stand in fumed 
oak was one of the sights of the exhibition. 

At the stalls of Newman and Guardia, Ltd., A. E. Staley and 
Со., and Messrs. Watson and Sons the enthusiastic amateur 
could inspect dainty Sibyls, Nettel and Kibitz cameras, and the 
Argus reflex, respectively, to their hearts’ content. 

The Thornton-Pickard stand, with its fine array of British- 
made cameras and shutters, compelled attention; while the 
Paget Prize Plate Company’s demonstrations of their popular 
phosphate papers, lantern plates, and self-toning papers were 
responsible for the collection of a continuous crowd. 

No visitor could avoid the beautifully decorated stand of the 
Leto Photo Materials Co., immediately in front of the entrance 
on the far side of the hall. It was artistic to a degree, and the 
famous Leto and Edwards’ goods were shown to full 
advantage. 

Wellington and Ward's fine pictorial display attracted the 
attention of every visitor who entered the exhibition; and C. 
Zimmermann and Co.’s stall, with its collection of Agfa 
specialities and vest pocket cameras, also called for much notice. 
The collection of portraits by leading Continental and English 
photographers on the side of this stall was also an attraction; 
while the tastefully arranged stand of THE A. P. AND P. N., with 
its light blue and dark blue decorative scheme, came in for 
much appreciation from everybody. 

Other stalls that compelled attention were those of Adams and 
Co., Boots Cash Chemists, Burroughs Wellcome and Co., Dall- 
meyer, Ltd., Galvanit, A. W. Gamage, Gaumont, Johnson and 
Sons (with demonstrations in developing, toning, intensifying, 
etc., every evening at the stand), J. E. Lockyer, Rajar, Ltd., 
Reitmeyer and Co., Shew and Co., Systems, Ltd., L. Trapp and 
Co., Van Neck and Co., the Watkins Meter Co., and last, but 
not least, Wratten and Wainwright, with their remarkable illu- 
minated showcase. 

The pictorial section was an instance of multum in parvo. 
Only a genius could have found room in such a restricted space 
for a gallery of notabilities ; some representative work by present 
day pictorialists, including a colossal marine study by Mr. F. ]. 
Mortimer; examples of photographic record and survey prints 
from Surrey and Kent; Dr. Abraham’s high-speed sporting 
photographs ; pictures from the schools in connection with the 
London Polytechnics; and a series of enlarged finger-print im- 
pressions, lent by Supt. Talbot, of the Bradford City Police, 
showing how photography assists in the detection of crime. A 
little exhibit in this section may have escaped the notice of | 
some, but, all things considered, it was not the least interesting 
in the show. It was a group of prints by novices, illustrating 
the effort which THE А.Р. AND Р.Х. is making to encourage 
beginners in photography. 

Upstairs, at intervals, there were cinematograph exhibitions 
by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., and generally a full 
house watched the extraordinary comedies and tragedies which 
they placed upon the screen. In another part of the building 
spirit photography was receiving its quietus at intervals, 
although examples of real spirit photographs were given side 
by side with the admittedly faked article, so that the audience 
could pay their money and take their choice. In the balconv 
of the main hall an excellent orchestra rendered devoted ser- 
vice, and the man who was beguiled by the manifold induce- 
ments of the exhibition had the felicity of being able to make 
his purchase to the sound of selections from “ Our Miss Gibbs." 

The first congress of professional photographers which was 
held at the Horticultural Hall during the week of the exhibi- 
tion, opened on Monday evening with the president's address. А 
note on this appears under ©“ Topics of thé Week." 
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LATERAL REVERSAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ад, Sir.—As a rowing man, I was interested in 
E. «x I: Dr. Abrahams’ article of March 22, on “ Boat- 
sas Race Photography." In this article there is one 
important omission from a rowing standpoint, z.e., that 
with films, and again, with the various reproduction pro- 
cesses, it is very easy to get the print or final illustration re- 
versed from right to left. Thus, in your six illustrations of the 
Cambridge crew, two (Nos. 2 and 3) show the boat as being 
stroked on the port side (counting the little inset to title as 
No. 1), whilst Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 6 give it as stroked on the star- 
board (or north-country rig). If any of your readers should take 
up regatta photography the point should be noted. For press 
work it would be a safeguard to write а word (even “А-В” 
would suffice) so as to show in the margin of the print (a re- 
versed print would show “8-  ").— Yours, etc., 
Pendleton, near Manchester. R. W. BLAKELEY. 


Before publishing this letter we gave Dr. Abrahams an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. He replies as follows :— 

Sig,—I should have thought that a little closer observation 
on the part of your correspondent, Mr. Blakeley, would have 
shown him that the photographs which accompanied my article 
were not all of the same crew ; and, as a rowing man, he must 
surely be aware that in the south of England stroking from 
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starboard side, although unusual, is occasionally seen. 52 
much interest is taken over this detail in rowing circles that 
I am surprised to see a rowing man select the alternative, and, 
if I may say so, much the more improbable conclusion that the 
pictures were clumsily reversed in printing or in reproduction, 
or, I might even add, because the plate was exposed glass side 
outwards ! 

Mr. Blakeley is correct in pointing out that in four illustra- 
tions stroke is seen to be setting the time from the starboard 
side. These are photographs of the Cambridge eight in 1995, 
the two others are photographs of this year’s eight, in which 
the conventional position of stroke on port side is resumed. Mr. 
D. С. R. Stuart stroked Cambridge for four years (1906, 7, 8,0, 
and, having a decided preference for rowing on bow-side (oars- 
men in the south use the terms stroke-side and bow-side rather 
than port and starboard), the riggers throughout the boats were 
altered accordingly. As an item of interest, I may state that 
they were actually altered in accordance with the intention of 
the president (Mr. R. V. Powell) to stroke the boat himself from 
this side until he vacated the thwart in favour of Mr. Stuart. 

You may remember, sir, that you published my first article 
on * Rowing " in the Photographic News of September 7, 1906, 
and you referred in an editorial note to a statement I had made, 
that one of my accompanying illustrations—the 1906 Cambridge 
crew, which was alone to meet Harvard—was peculiar at first 
sight because of this unusual seating of the men. I fancied 
that since then anybody who took the slightest interest in rowing 
must be familiar with this very well-known predilection of Mr. 
Stuart’s, and would at once recognise an eight stroked by him. 
For that reason I felt that any instruction to this effect was not 
merely unnecessary, but would almost be resented.—Yours truly, 

London, E.C ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS. 


THE MIDLOTHIAN EXHIBITION. 


HE third annual exhibition of the Midlothian Association 

opened in the Synod Hall on Saturday. There are 300 
exhibits, an entry that is a distinctly notable one, when it is 
considered that the association is only three years old, and 
one that places it right away in the forefront of Scottish exhibi- 
tion-promoting bodies. The association has only one judge for 
its exhibition, an artist, Mr. К. Duddingston Herdman, 
A.R.S.A., and his decisions reverse some of those made earlier 
in the season by photographic judges—this will give our workers 
pause, as it allows them to see the view taken of their work 
by an artist of eminence. 

The walls are tastefully draped with green canvas, which 
displays the pictures to the best advantage. The section de- 
voted to portraiture and figure studies introduces us to a 
worker new to the exhibitions, Thomas Morton, Glasgow, who 
gains two plaques with “ Roses,” the head of a young lady well 
placed іп the picture, and “Тһе Crystal Gazer." К. Clode 


Guyer and James McKissack receive honourable mention. 
In landscape and seascape the president of the association, 
Mr. J. B. Johnstone, is awarded the plaque; honourable men- 
tion is gained by Dr. К. E. Evans, К. В. Robertson, Dan 
Dunlop, and James McKissack. 

The class confined to associates of the Scottish Federation is 
generally considered the strongest in the exhibition. Plaques 
are gained by Dr. Evans and David Storrar ; honourable mention 
goes to David Storrar, Dan Dunlop, N. C. McLeod, and G. 
Cleland. 

The colour section is a small but interesting class. Plaques 
are awarded to W. L. Ross and Dr. Inglis Clark; Alexander 
Sutherland and E. L. Brown gain honourable mention. 

In the members’ classes plaques are awarded to George Mal- 
colm, W. L. Ross, R. M. Readdie, R. Glode Guyer, and W. Brash. 

A popular feature of the exhibition is a panel of pictures 
by Mr. J. M. Whitehead, Alva. 


—  —À iiie — — — — 
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UR readers are aware that the Trio lens of Messrs. Aldis 

Brothers, Old Grange Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham, is an 
interchangeable front combination, which when used in place of 
the ordinary front of the Aldis anastigmat, serves to increase 
the focal length, the increase or 
extension of focal length realised bv 
the use of the trio being one-half 
of the original. Thus, if the normal 
or unaltered lens has a focal 
length of 8.5 in., the focal length 
will become 12.75 in. 

Any reader who may wish to re- 
fresh his memory as to the general 
character of the Trio, may do so bv 
referring back to our issue of 
March 23, 1909, p. 288, where there 
is a short article on “Тһе Aldis 
Anastigmat Lens, with the Trio 
Front for Long Focus." 

Messrs. Aldis Brothers now inform us that the Trio lenses 
can be had for all their anastigmats of the F/O series, or 
* Series П., to make use of the catalogue description, and they 
send one of the recently introduced sizes, that for the Series II. 
Aldis anastigmat, No. 4, a lens working at Е/6, and having a 
focal length of 8.5 in. 

It must be obvious that any test or trial of the Trio that 
is sent should be in connection with a lens of the above-men- 
tioned character ; a test in connection with any other lens being 
quite useless. We can, however, give some particulars which 


may serve to assist those who already possess the lens men- 
tioned, in forming an opinion as to the desirability of making 
a trial of the extension combination, by which the focus is 
lengthened. 

The Trio sent for our inspection is numbered 13,783, and it 
has a clear diameter of 1$ in., or an outer diameter of I} in. 
In order that it may be carried in the pocket without injury, the 
Trio is provided with a cap for the front, and a screw—on brass 
cell—for the back; the Trio thus forming a compact and con- 
venient reserve, safe in the pocket, satchel, or the handbag, and 
measuring over all 13 by 13 in. The lens for which this exten- 
sion front is intended has a focal length of 8.5 in., and is 
suited for ordinary work on a half-plate camera, the cost with 
iris diaphragm and ordinary mount being Z3 17s. 6d. By now 
purchasing the Trio supplementary front, at a cost of £3, the 
worker may carry in his pocket the means of extending the focal 
length of his lens to nearly thirteen inches; but it must be 
remembered that extra camera extension is required, and the 
time of exposure (with a given adjustment of the iris) will be 
about double. 

This is n.t all, as the altered lens will cover a much larger 
plate than the original lens: indeed, we understand Messrs. 
Aldis to say that the altered lens will cover a шо by 8 plate 
sharply at full aperture. 

Although we have not had the advantage of actually trying 
the supplementary combination as now sent, we have been able 
to say enough to indicate to the reader the desirability of 
writing to Messrs. Aldis Brothers for their descriptive illustrated 
list 
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A PYRO-SODA SLOW DEVELOPER. 


Although glycin has many excellent qualities 
as a stand developer, pyro-soda will be found 
valuable in cases where an in-between solution 
is wanted, i.e., a developer that will work 
slowly, but not too slowly. The maximum of 


control can then be combined with the minimum of time. Two 
stock solutions should be made as follows :— 

Fai NECI 4 oz. 
Pot. metabisulphite Seniesa 3 oz. 
Distilled WAO ETT EET IRURE IET IO 02. 

B.—Pure sodium sulphite crystals ..................... 1} oz 
Pure sodium carbonate crystals ..................... 14 02. 
Pot. bromide ......................22222..4.2... 8 gr. 
Tuis Wd. n5 ыы os vis дн Ка ы факанаш IO OZ. 


For use, mix equal parts of A and B, and dilute the mixture 
with six times its volume of cold, but freshly boiled, water. 
Keep the tank or trough covered over with a fairly tightly 
fitting lid, so as to keep the air out as much as possible. Fill 
the tank so that a good inch of developer is above the top of the 
plates; if the solution turns brown, the brownness will only be 
at the top, and well above the plates, and so will not stain 
them. Development will take from twelve to twenty minutes at 
a normal temperature. 


BROWN TONES ON COLD-BATH PLATINOTYPE. 


The following formula for developing brown tones on cold- 
bath platinotvpe paper has been so frequently asked for that 
we give it again. It is the method described by Mr. C. F. 


Inston, in THE A. P. for May 22 and July 10, 1902. Make up 
the following solutions :— | 
A -Potuseum OEXADBI speci лден aa 2 02. 
Т SS a spas vana ТК С ынан 14 О2 
B -—Potauidum CERO sears 150 gr. 
САН: MORE сан» бааа нын йылғы ЭРИ 240 gr. 
Mercurio chloride assesses даан go gr. 
ХҮМЕК занына ұлылық ТОТА 14 gr. 


Use equal parts A and B. 


PREPARING WOOD TO RESIST PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOLUTIONS. 


Frequently when fitting up a dark-room it is desired to pre- 
pare wooden benches, тел etc., to resist the action of all 
photographic solutions. Almost any kind of wood can be treated, 
although teak or pitch pine is best. A good quality of pine 
or poplar will be found quite satisfactory, if properly treated. 
The process leaves the table or bench with a dull black surface, 
from which almost any chemical solution can be wiped without 


leaving marks. Two solutions are employed as follows :— 
A. —Copper sulpbaié siirast каакы а екан 125 gm. 
POSEN | CHIODOS ceres I25 gm. 
NW MAREE лден o Sal ны бон олымен 1,000 gm. 

Boil till solution takes place. 
B.—Aniline hydrochloride ............................ 150 gm 
ЖТҮШЕК 3320295 іы iiss ERAS ORE 1,000 gm. 


Or, if more readily procurable— 


Aunmme Gil Қы) ысын: 120 gm. 
Hydrochloric acid .................. 180 gm. 
ЖАМ ама ама монғ 1,000 gm. 


Ву means of а brush apply two coats of solu- 
tion A, while hot, the second coat as soon 
as the first is dry. Then apply two coats 
of solution B. and allow the wood to thoroughly dry. A 
coat of raw linseed oil is next applied. It is best to use a 
cloth instead of a brush, so as to get only a very thin coat of 
the oil. The desired amount of polish is now given the wood 
by rubbing in the oil. In the treatment with the oil the deep 
black colour is partially brought out, although this does not 
uniformly appear until the table has been washed with hot soap- 
suds. This takes out the superfluous chemicals. The finish 
thus secured is an ebony black, which is permanent and very 
highly resistant to the action of chemicals, such as acids and 
alkalies; even concentrated sulphuric acid having little or no 
effect if quickly washed off. 


COMBINED BATH FOR REDDISH TONES ON P.O.P. 

The following toning bath will give rich reddish tones on 
gelatino-chloride printing-out paper. The matt varieties are best 
for the purpose. Toning must not be carried too far, or the 
tones will become colder. 


f: WEISE Мын ашалы E 35 02. 
Sodium оТ о 1. 565953 ырымы ан 180 gr. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide .......................... 300 gr 
Мура агарынды ниен vd dri LEA ERES 6 oz. 

B.—Gold chloride 5.5... 2: 1: trat ao apa кә се 15 Er. 
MOMOE ы ақыреті сеансты 4 02. 


When quite dissolved, pour solution B, a little at a time, with 
constant stirring, into solution A. This will give rich purple 
tones upon prints from plucky negatives. In order to obtain 
red tones dilute this combined bath with at least an equal bulk 
of water. It is advisable to first of all fix the prints in a то per 
cent. solution of hypo for about five or ten minutes, and then 
transfer direct to the combined bath. Prints must be deep in 
colour, and are to be immersed without previous washing; they 
change to a dirty yellow and gradually work back again through 
red and brown to purple. They must be well washed after toning. 


RELIABLE BLUE-PRINT PAPER. 

It is not always easy to sensitise paper for making blue prints 
with success, and a good deal depends on using the right pro- 
portions of the two ingredients. The following will be found 
quite satisfactory :— 


A.—Green ammonio-citrate of iron ..................... j oz 
кр ы, WADE «caetéccesssctossdbttasv3sbns (€9destateusosa 2 OZ. 
B.—Potassium ferricyanide с... зла зз» 176 gr. 
Disclled Жашы.  i 5i ivosaccesssewassasineccesstaarsate 60455» 2 02 


These two solutions are mixed and well shaken together, in 
candlelight, in the dark-room, and the sensitive mixture is 
applied with a soft, wide brush to pure paper, such as unglazed 
writing paper or smooth Rives paper. It is most important to 
dry the paper quickly, and to use it as soon as possible after 
drying. Print only from bold, hard negatives, and when the 
shadow detail is just visible, develop the print in several changes 
of cold water, acidulating the last change but two with a drop 
of sulphuric acid. 


— o 


TOUCHSTONE AT THE “ARTS AND CRAFTS” EXHIBITION. 


Our contributor, ‘‘ Touchstone,” has sent us the following poetical (!) outbursts, after a visit to the trade show at the 


Horticultural Hall. 


Ensyna’s a paper which, Houghtons proclaim, 
You can over or under expose just the same, 
The print is as perfect whichever you do. 

It’s sixpence a packet, a shilling for two. 


If you desire an easy job, 

Buy a Standa tank for twenty bob. 
The films therein stew in their juice, 
And excellent results produce. 


The leading manufacturers’ specialities strike him in many different ways :— 


The Ruby Reflex has the Unit for shutter, 
Its action is perfect, and gentler than butter. 
One turn of the key, and the trick it is done, 
Leaving the rest to the lens and the sun. 


Butcher's adverts. never lie, 
Perfect goods he doth supply. 
His word we can rely voon, 


In fact, he's England's Washington. [P.T.O. 
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Wellington’s plates, and films, are good, 
They take the photographer out of the wood, 
Take him out, aye by bounds and spurts. 
Wellington trades at Elstree, Herts. 


From Thavies Inn comes Mr. Staley, 
His lenses and shutters they never fail. He 
Supplies all kinds to suit all buyers, 
His shutter-test proves most shutters 


Leto goods you can’t avoid, 

То be up-to-date you must “ Boardoid ” ; 
Seltona, too, will make you score, 

Like Oliver Twist, you will ask for more. 


Paget papers, Paget plates, 

The user never over-rates. 

Range of tone and clear high lights 
Are photographers’ delights. 


Newman and Guardia join to produce 

The Sibyl, a camera whose aim’s to reduce 
The weight and the size to such an extent 
That they cause no annoyance to lady or gent. 


Burroughs Wellcome and Co., of Tabloid fame, 
Have everything good, and always the same. 

* Multum in parvo" is the firm's motto, 

We all use their products because we've got to. 


The Adams Vesta, with a Tessar, 
Works at 4.5 or less. А 

Dainty camera, quite a prize, 

Big in achievement, small in size. 


Dallmeyer produces most excellent lenses. 

For those who don't mind th' initial expenses ; 

No rubbish is theirs, and the workmanship's splendid. 
The canons of optics by them aren't offended. 


Griffin's, of Kingsway—home of “oil "— 

Give free demonstrations to save you toil ; 
Their papers and plates are all of them winners, 
So suit experts—also beginners. 


A firm by whom professionals swear 
Is Marion’s—of Soho Square ; 

The amateur, too, one hears dilate 
On the Soho Reflex and P.S. plate. 


Charles Zimmermann, with Rodinal, 
Relieves us of a load in all 
Development. Most moderate, 
Eight ounces cost but two and eight. 


Enitone is the name of the paper to use, 
Self-toning's the term it does not abuse ; 

It quite fulfils the toner's function, 

Its made by Illingworth, Willesden Junction. 


The Autochrome plates of Lumière 

Take nature's colours as they're there ; 
The results on view are things of beauty, 
То try these plates is every one's duty. 


If you want an ortho. plate, 

With all improvements up to date, 
Barnet “ Super-Speed" you should see, 
Its marked 400 Н. and D. 


Lockyer's Developer's still in the van, 

So get a big bottle as quick as you can. 
You're quite in the rear till their meto-quinol 
Pushes your work to the top of the poll. 


Johnston's Mountant sticks like glue, 
It’s pure and tasty through and through ; 
Nothing will shift it once it's tight, 
Excepting a charge of dynamite. 


+e — — — 


Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society.— The seventy-second exhi- 
bition will be held at the Municipal Buildings, Truro, from 
August 23 to 29. In the section devoted to photography 
there are three divisions— pictorial, technical, and apparatus 
and trade exhibits. Тһе pictorial section consists of five classes, 
and no distinction is made between amateur and professional 
photographers. Full particulars from the secretary, Mr. Edward 
W. Newton, F.G.S., Camborne, Cornwall. 


April r9, 1910. 


An exhibition of photographs by Alvin Langdon Coburn and 
Baron de Meyer was opened at the Goupil Gallery, Regent 
Street, S.W., on April 14th. 

Mr. H. Smith, 87, Aubrey Road, Small Heath, is now secre- 
tary of the Small Heath Photographic Society, in place of Mr. 
A. Roffey, who has resigned the position. 

Mr. W. Edge having resigned the position of hon. secretary 
to the Darwen Photographic Association, his place has been 
taken by Mr. W. M. Hasler, 1, Whitehall Road, Darwen. 

A “Job List" has just been issued by Houghtons, Ltd., of 
88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. Readers of this paper should 
write for a copy at once, before all the bargains mentioned in 
it are snapped up. It will be sent free on application. 

It is proposed to form a photographic society in the Potter's 
Bar district, should sufficient support be forthcoming. Photo- 
graphers living in this neighbourhood who may be interested in 
the project are invited to communicate with Mr. J. H. Wingrave, 
Wythenshaw, Potter's Bar. 

“Тһе Watkins Meters and Methods” is the title of the latest 
little booklet issued by the Watkins Meter Co., Hereford. It 
is, as is usual with all Mr. Watkins’ productions, full of notes 
of good things, and will be sent post free on application. 
Readers should send for it. 

А 1910 Model de Luxe Ariel camera, а 1910 Ellipsoid enlarger, 
and Messrs. Griffin's latest tourist developing tank were on 
view, and their method of working demonstrated last week by 
Mr. Hetherington, hon. secretary of Stone and District Photo- 
graphic Society. 

At the annual meeting of the Darwen Photographic Associa- 
tion Mr. J. W. Smith, the president, said they were deeply in- 
debted to various members of the society for their skilled work 
in fitting up the new room in their spare time, thereby saving a 
large expense. 

Mr. R. Beckett will give a lecture upon Norway at the London 
and Provincial Photographic Association on Thursday evening, 
April 28, and the hon. secretary writes to say that any of our 
readers will find a most hearty welcome awaiting them at the 
rooms, 3o, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C., ladies being 
specially invited. 

Some of our readers may from time to time require informa- 
tion and advice concerning the patenting of photographic in- 
ventions, etc., and they are reminded that such information 
can be obtained gratuitously from Messrs. Rayner and Co., 37, 
Chancery lane, W.C., who are specially appointed patent agents 
to THE А.Р. AND P. N. 

Mr. W. A. Rouch, 161, Strand, London, the well-known photo- 
grapher of horses, has been honoured with a Royal warrant to 
Н.М. the King. Mr. Rouch may fairly be described as the 
pioneer of sporting photography of the highest class, and his 
photogravures of the royal Persimmon and Minoru groups fur- 
nish valuable Turf history. 

А postal correspondence camera club has been formed for voung 
camera users who are interested in the pictorial side of photo- 
graphy. Print criticisms and competitions form a prominent 
feature, and the subscription is very low. The conductor. Mr. 
Lewy P. Gleeson, 21, Summerhill, Nenagh, Ireland, will be 
pleased to supply particulars on receipt of a penny stamp. 

Chelsea and District Photographic Society held their fourth 
annual exhibition at the South-Western Polytechnic on April 8 
and о. Although the work was limited to members, a good coi- 
lection of exhibits had been got together. Prizes were awarded 
to the following: Miss T. Thorpe, Miss Y. С. Parnell, Mrs. 
Spenser Wilkinson, Messrs. F. Humpherson, L. Н. Powers, €. 
R. Hutchison, H. H. Wrench, E. E. Gibbs and R. C. Gibbs. 

The annual general meeting of the Glasgow Southern Photo- 
graphic Association was held in their club rooms on March 20, 
when the secretary and treasurer were able to report a most 
satisfactory year. The following office-bearers were appointed 
for the ensuing year:—President, Mr. К. Ure; vice-president, 
Mr. W. 5. Denver ; treasurer, Mr. E. J. Grant ; librarian, Mr. 
sam Robertson; lanternist, Mr. D. Linton; council, Miss 
McQueen, Miss К. M. Alexander, Messrs. Milroy, Lindsay, А. 
Watson, Herriot, J. Watson, Wilson; secretary, Mr. A. 
McQueen, 39, Kilmarnock Road, Shawlands, Glasgow. 
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FEDERATION 


Yorkshire Photo- А note on the completed arrangements for the 
graphic Union annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Annual Meeting. Union at Halifax, has reached me, and in- 

dicates a pleasant social event. The date is 
Saturday, April 23, and the function officially opens with an 
exhibition of prints in the Victoria Hall, Commercial Street, 
at 3 p.m. After viewing the prints, the members may adjourn 
for tea at the following cafés, close to the place of meeting: 
Imperial Café, George Square; Mikado Café, Silver Street. At 
5.30 p.m. the members will reassemble for the business of the 
annual meeting, when the presidential address, hon. treasurer’s 
and hon. secretaries’ reports are the principal items on the 
agenda. 


The Arrange- Тһе social arrangements are in the hands of 
ments at Hali- the officials of the Halifax Camera Club, who 
fax. are deserving of congratulation on their com- 
pleteness and interesting character. They have 
obtained permission to visit and photograph several old man- 
sions of historical and antiquarian interest in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town. In order that proper arrangemeuts 
may be made it is absolutely necessary that the names of mem- 
bers wishing to avail themselves of this privilege should reach 
Mr. E. Clough (то, Farcliffe Road, Bradford) as early as 
possible. 


Lancashire and I am glad to hear that the joint meeting of 
Cheshire Lec- the lecturers and secretaries of the Lancashire 
turers and Secre- and Cheshire Photographic Union, at Oldham, 
taries Confer. in March, was better attended and created 
greater interest than the one of the previous 
year. Possibly the reason is to be found in that the lecturers 
and secretaries realise that in the progress and advancement 
of the Union they have very much in common, and there are 
lots of matters they can discuss and mould into shape, ready 
for the fruition stage. Mr. Tansley, the secretary of the Federa- 
tion, is delighted with the success of his conference, and по 
doubt it will now become an annual feature of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation. Mr. Dixon, the president of the 
Oldham Photographic Society, welcomed the visitors, and spoke 
warmly of the benefits his society had received from the 
Federation. The Federation president, Mr. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., 
beams with delight at the compliments. 


A Suggested In the strict sense of the term, the gathering 
Travelling Ex- was not a business meeting, says Mr. Tansley, 
hibition. but extremely useful to discuss questions that 
will arise at the next council meeting, and so 
enable secretaries of societies to send proposals, or expressions 
of their views, by the delegates. Amongst many matters, au 
excellent suggestion was made, that a travelling exhibition of 
one hundred exhibits be got together, and loaned to a society 
to form a nuclus of a substantial exhibition, but more par- 
ticularly with the object of helping a small society to hold an 
exhibition, otherwise unable to raise and organise one from their 
own members. 


Novel Method Тһе St. Andrews Photographic Society have 
of Judging a novel method of judging their lantern slides. 
Lantern Slides. At a recent competition each person in the 
room where the lantern slides were projected 
was provided with ballot papers, on which to mark the two 
pictures they thought best. The result of the scramble was 
that the first prize was gained by Mr. William Patrick and 
the second by Mr. Arthur C. Aikman. 


Excursion Pro- Excellent excursion programmes of the 
grammes by Liverpool societies are to hand, and give 
Liverpool and promise of a successful season, provided the 
Everton. weather experts, for once, are correct in their 
prophetic opinions. The Liverpool Amateur 

Photographic Association commenced with a Continental trip 
at the Easter recess, have another fixed for Whitsuntide to Salis- 
bury, numerous day and half-day outings to places of photo- 
graphic interest, and a talk on art with Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin 
in the Walker Art Gallery. The Everton Camera Club alternate 
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their excursions with a number of useful club meetings, which 
appear to have been arranged for subjects which bear some 
kinship to the excursion programme. 


Midland Federa- Just a note to remind the delegates of the 
tion Delegates. Midland Photographic Federation of their meet- 
ing at Longton, on April 3oth, when a good 
attendance is particularly desired, as the secretary, Mr. Lewis 
Lloyd, is bringing forward several very important matters affect- 
ing the Midland Federation, no less than other Federations. 


South Essex A “little Salon" was prepared for the com- 
Camera Club plimentary reception of a representative gather- 
" At Home." ing of Ilfordians, who recently invaded the 
home of the South Essex Camera Club, in the 
Free Library, Manor Park. Screens had been erected on which 
were displayed some of the club's best examples of their work. 
A very excellent collection of holiday pictures, survey prints, 
and the club’s portfolio were also on view. The function was 
the “ At Home" of the South Essex Club, and the visitors 
were the Ilford Photographic Society. 


Federation Class I have received the prospectus of the exhibi- 
at Morpeth Ex- tion of the Morpeth Camera Club, which is to 
hibition. be held on May sth, 6th, and 7th, which is 
being organised by Mr. James Whittle, who in 

addition to his interest in his own club, finds time to control the 
affairs of the Northumberland and Durham Photographic 
Federation. The exhibition is divided into four sections—open 
class (for lantern slides only), members’ class, juniors’ class, 
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Reduced Reproduction of the Federation Certificate. 


(boys and girl in the schools of Northumberland and Durham), 
and a Federation class. The latter class is the one which 
appeals to the wider interest, as it is open to members of 
federated societies of Northumberland and Durham for any 
class of print in plain frame. (Prints which have previously 
won a Federation plaque debarred.) The awards are the 
Federation plaque, two bronze plaques, and the Federation 
certificate, which is a repeat on vellum of the Federation 
plaque. The entry forms are now ready, and may be obtained 
from Mr. Whittle, 30, Bridge Street, Morpeth. Entries close 
April 25th, and exhibits should be delivered on or before 
May and. 


New Society at 
Sunderland. 


With the exception of the prospective exhibi- 
tion at Morpeth, which, by the way, is to be 
judged by Mr. Walter S. Corder, the president 
of the Northumberland and Durham Photographic Federation, 
matters have been very quiet in these two counties for some 
time past. I note, however, that photographic activity is being 
renewed in one district, where the Sunderland and District 
Camera Club has just been formed, who have, with commend- 
able foresight, at once joined the Federation. 
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“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weckly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
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April 19, 1919. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and а second prize, consisting of five hinge топор 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification ing a 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, а prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. | А silii | 
For beginners, and those who have never won ап award in any photographic competition ог exhibition, a special prize of five illings 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. Р. AND 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertiscment pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


P. N., is offered every weck. і 
Each print must һауе one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A. Р. Амр P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions wl be fina! 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. H. 
Creese, 9, Robert Street, Ely, Cardiff. (Title of print: “ Ere the 
Winter's Sun Arises.’’) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F. ; 
lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, то seconds ; time of day, 6 a.m., 
March; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on 
Lilywhite bromide. 

The Second Prize to Joseph M. Rogers, Seabreeze, Flo., U.S.A. 
(Title of print, “ Autocrat of the Кисһеп.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Seed N.H. ortho. ; len», Р and S. Semi-Achromatic ; stop, F/11; 
exposure I-sth second; time of day, 2 p.m., March; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, Angelo sepia paper. 

The Extra Prize to Ernest J. Canty, Post Office, Cambridge 
Heath, М.Е. (Title of print, “ Morning Sunlight.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet rapid ortho. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; expo- 
sure, 1-1oth second; time of day, 7.30 a.m., March; developer, 
M.Q.; printing process, Tiger Tongue bromide, developed with 
amidol. 

The Mounting Prize to W. G. Heather, 45, Broad Street, Read- 
ing, Berks. (Title of print, “Іп a Berkshire byway.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. backed; lens, Ross symmetri- 
cal; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-5th second; time of day, 3 p.m., 
March; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Barnet Tiger 
Tongue, sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

R. Lowther Wilkinson, Norton-on-Tees; Wm. Wainwright, 
Dudley; J. Bentley, Keighley; Carl Edwards, Woodlesford ; 
A. А. F. McLennan, Govan ; Н. Hardaker, Todmorden ; W. К. 
Rogers, Oxford; G. W. Cuthbertson, Darlington; Mrs. Brook- 
ing, Wisbech ; Miss E. L. Marillier, Torquay ; J. H. Williams, 
Kettering; T. C. Beynon, Newbury. 


Class I. 

Chas. Lindsay, Bolton; J. H. P. Case, Bristol (2); W. Cht- 
ford Warner, London, W.; Herbert Kay, Manchester; Н. 
Cramer, Beckenham ; H. T. Balls, Lowestoft ; Hy. Warner, Lon- 
don, W.; Thos. Kirkland, Burton-on-Trent ; S. S. Potter, Man- 
chester; E. Alwyn Biscoe, Clissold Park, N.; J. Hesford, St. 
Helens; F. Taylor, Hinckley; F. W. Curtis, Smethwick; E. D. 
Rodway, Eccles ; F. Yeoman, Hartlepool; J. C. Snape, Bedford ; 
W. D. С. Day, Oxford; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; J. Н. 
Williams, Kettering; H. H. Thomson, Glasgow ; Mrs. Brooking, 


Wisbech; A. Е. Burgess, Addlestone; Sydney A. Huggins, 
Bridgwater; W. Ramsay, Guildford. 
Class II. 


Alan Boulton, Harringay, N.; F. Clements, Luton; Herbert 
S. Kelly, Newport, Мор. ; E. H. Dasent, Bedford; S. С. Glas- 
gow, Demerara; Miss Marjory Blake, Cornhill-on- Tweed ; Miss 
F. T. Townsend, Switzerland (2) ; Chas. H. Carder, Cardiff ; Jas. 
H. Mincher, Bellshill; J. H. P. Case, Bristol; J. McNaughton, 


Plymouth; R. E. Mendall, Birmingham; J. H. Harrison, Edin- 
burgh ; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen ; D. Huntingford, Leicester ; P. 
Browne, Bristol; Fredk. North, Eltham; G. Jenkinson, Canter- 


bury. 
Class III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to E. Osterloff, 11, Krylow- 
skaja, Tiflis, Caucasus, Russia, for group of seven prints. 

Two Extra Prizes of 2s. 6d. each have been awarded in the 
Beginners’ Class as follows :— 

Lieut. 5. С. Wace, H.M.S. Vernon, Portsmouth. (Title of 
print, “ Sea Power.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial special 
rapid; lens, Swinden's Monarch; stop, F/16; exposure, 1-Soth 
second ; time of day, то a.m., January ; developer, metol quinol; 
printing process, Barnet Cream Crayon enlargement, sulphide 
toned. 

Stanley Roberts, Ib, Morat Street, Brixton, S.W. (Title of 
print, “ Portrait of a Gentleman.") Technical data: Plate, 
Royal Standard S.R.; iens, R.R.; exposure, 3 seconds; time 
of day, noon, June; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide 

Beginners' Class. 

Н. F. Booth, Cardiff; С. Rothwell, Manchester; К. Hudson, 
London, W.; W. H. Linnell, Whitley Вау; P. Docker, Birming- 
ham; Н. M. Monk, London, W.; J. H. Williams, Birkenhead; 
R. Oliver, Brigg; Mrs. М. Cresswell, Grimsby; С. К. Jamblin, 
Wembley; О. 11. Goldfinch, Hull; A. Johnson, Clapham, S.W.; 
E. H. Hancocks, Shetheld; Miss А. M. Newnham, Rochester; 
A. L. Wells, Hampstead ; J. S. Hocquard, Lewisham ; Geo. W. 
Malin, Stockport ; A. W. Grinstead, Eastbourne ; Miss E. Sharpe, 
Edinburgh ; Godfrey Milnes, Harrogate ; Н. Underwood, Bristol; 
L. ХУ. T. Chapman, Gloucester; J. Н. Parkin, Richmond; Wm. 
К Popay, Nottingham; W. A. Attridge, Dublin; Fred Tavlor, 
Hinckley; W. W. Kilby, Reading ; W. Sharpe, Newport, Mon. ; 
Geo. Day, Chelsea, S.W.; E. L. Randall, Hertford; Herbert W. 
Miller, Nottingham; Thos. Hancock, Liverpool; John Ride- 
halgh, Nelson; S. С. Glasgow, Demerara; Miss С. Ealey, 
Leicester ; W. Webb, Cambridge; A. V. Ames, Alton (2); Thos. 
W. Bullin, Ashford; Sydney Steward, Wolverhampton ; Miss 
Hilda M. Lawrence, Boscombe; C. J. Robertson, West Brom- 
wich ; H. J. Foster, New Malden ; Master G. E. Hullah, Weald- 
stone; C. F. Bate, Kidderminster; Arturo A. Tamponi, Sardinia, 
Italy; H. Southwick, Birmingham; W. Davidson, Woodford 
Green; R. Graves, Plumstead Common; Mrs. R. Critchley, 
Bristol; Miss Mary Meredith, Kidderminster; Ernest C. H. 
Morris, Muswell Hill, N.; T. Hancock, Liverpool; Alfred K. 
Edward, Eastbourne. 


THE SHEFFIELD EAHIBITION. 


HE Sheffield Photographic Exhibition has now become one 

of the well-recognised exhibitions of the year, and although 
this year the show is said to be slightly smaller, the general 
average of quality is well maintained. The Lord Mayor of 
Shefheld (Earl Fitzwilliam) was unable to attend the opening 
ceremony, but an able substitute was found in the person of 
Mr. G. Tomlinson, who was supported by the president, Mr. 
J. W. Wright, and other photographic notabilities of the city. 
Га the open classes architecture was very weak, and the plaques 
were withheld. The colour classes are said to indicate a 
tendency in favour of oil printing in colour. The experiment 
of reserving a class for local photographic societies (other than 


the Sheffield Photographic Society) has not quite realised antici- 
pations. The novice class surprised the experts, or at least 
one member did. Mr. W. L. Oxley, who presented “ Despair,” 
a striking print, had, unless one is in error, an efficient model, 
who in turn can depict mirth or despair at will, and whose 
expressive features have graced the Royal Academy more than 
once. Outstanding features were the excellent loan collections 
of bromoil prints, by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S.; a small 
collection of animal studies, by Mr. Charles Reid, of Wishaw, 
and a further small collection by Basil Schén, of Guildford. 
A word of praise must also be said for the get-up of the cata- 
logue. Mr. Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., was the judge. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


9 /: А selection of queries from our correspondents of 

3 general interest to our readers will be dealt with weeklv 

A oa this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 

---. space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
жш, post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 

| ` CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 

гет, У )° Ma ЬУ. and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
1 d. 2 аге ibly written. Full name and address must be 

sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The 


Editor, 


THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


marked “Query ” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


— 


Amidol Developer. 
Have been using M.-Q. developer, but wish 
to change to amidol owing to consideration 
of space. Can you recommend it for plates? 
(1) Please give formula. . (2) Watkins’ factor 
for normal negative. (3) Can it be used 
diluted for tank development? 
W. O. B. (Dublin). 
The following is an effective formula 
either for plates or paper: Water 10 oz., 
soda sulphite 4 oz., amidol 25 gr. This 
may be used without bromide, but we 
recommend the addition of $ gr. of 
bromide. The above keeps in good order 
for about two days, and then deteriorates. 
(2) The Watkins factor is quoted as 
18 for a 2 gr. per ounce solution, and 
you will find the difference between 
2 and 2% gr. per ounce negligible. (3) 
Amidol is not at all a favourite for tank 
or any form of dilute and slow develop- 
ment. 


Stains on Velox. 
I should be much obliged if you would tell 
me how to get rid of yellow stains which I 
find continually occurring on vigorous Velox, 
etc. J. G. B. T. (Winchester). 


It is probable that the stains to which 
you refer are due to one of the following 
causes: (1) Using stale developer. (2) 
Not using enough to cover the paper 
thoroughly. (3) Exposing the developer- 
saturated print to the air for too long 
time; е. g., perhaps taking the print out 
of the dish to examine it, etc. (4) Not 
using fresh and clean fixing bath, and 
plenty of it. (5) Not plunging the de- 
veloped print thoroughly info, but 
laying it om the surface of the fixing bath. 
These causes all mean really the same 
thing, viz., oxygen of the air deteriorates 
the developer, and this in turn tends to 
stain the print. The general line of action 
is to keep the print well under the surface 
of both developer and fixing bath, and 
to use both of these freshly mixed. If 
these hints do not eliminate your trouble, 
then apply to Messrs. Griffin (Kjngsway), 
who may be able to suggest other 
remedies. 


Lens for Portraiture. 
I wish to specialise in portraits. Have been 
using R.R. lens, but find exposures too long 
to be convenient. Have been told that a 
single lens is the best thing to use, economy 
being considered. Would a single lens (one 
piece of glass) give good definition and free- 
dom from chromatism? If so, would a lens of 
2 in. be right for whole-plate? 
L. W. B. (London, W.). 


You аге evidently considerably 
* mixed" on lens matters. If a single 


piece of glass could be made íree from 
spherical and chromatic aberration, and 
give good definition and rapid exposure, 
it is not very likely that opticians would 
be at all the trouble to combine several 
glasses of different kinds to form a lens. 
It is true that what is called a “ single" 
lens gives soft and pleasing definition in 
portraiture, but such a lens is composed 
of at least two glasses, and such single 
lenses seldom have an aperture larger than 
К/і, while most R.R. lenses work at 
double this speed, viz., F/8. The dia- 
meter of the glass has nothing to do with 
e size of the plate for which it is suit- 
able. 


Focal Length of Lens. 
I wish to find focal length of a lens, and 
have been told that if the focus has lines 
12 in. apart, so as to be 4 in. apart on 
ground glass, and then again focus them to 
be т in. apart, the distance the lens has to 
be moved is one-fourth the focal length of 
the lens. But my camera will not extend 
long enough to get the lines 4 in. apart on 
ground glass. Is there any other proportion 
I could apply, etc.? 
B. R. B. (Brondesbury). 
When the image (4 in.) is one-third size 
of original (12 in.) the ground glass is 
1+ %4 times focal length from.lens node, 
and when the image is one-twelfth (т in.) 
of image (12 in.) the ground glass is 
1+ , times focal length from lens node. 
Thus, the alteration is the difference be- 
tween yy and 14 of focal length, i.e., one- 
fourth of focal length. You said what 
your camera would лоѓ do, but omitted 
to say what it would do for you in this 
matter. Suppose you can get the 12 in. 
apart lines 3 in. apart, then the position 
difference of the two images r in. and 
3 in. apart is 3— үу of focal length,i.e., 
one-sixth of focal length. If you can only 
get the r2 in. lines 2 in. apart, then the 
position difference between the two 
images will be } — r the focal length, viz.. 


- one-twelfth of the focal length. 


Combined Bath, Developer, etc. 
(1) I should be much obliged if you would 
give formula for combined fixing and 
toning bath. (2) Also а single-solution de- 
veloper suitable for plates, bromide paper, 
or postcards. A. P. (Sutton). 


A large number of formulae have been 
published and warmly advocated. The 


two following are favourites : —Water 


20 02., alum 120 gr., lead acetate 15 gr., 
hypo 5 oz. Mix with warm water, stir 
well, and allow to stand until cold. De- 
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cant and add 5 gr. gold chloride, pre- 
viously dissolved in 1 oz. water. Another 
popular formula is: Water 16 oz., alum 
15 gr., hypo 3 oz. ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide 25 gr. Mix with warm water and 
allow to go cold. Decant and add gold 
chloride 3 gr., previously dissolved in 
1 oz. water. One of the best all-round 
single-solution developers is water 20 02., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 1 02., 
metol 3o gr., quinol (hydroquinone) 50 gr., 
potass. bromide 5 gr. This may be used 
neat, but until a little experience has been 
gained with it you will do well to use 
it diluted with an equal quantity of water. 


Printing on Ivory. 

I want to print from a negative on ivory. 

How can I sensitise the ivory, etc.? 

J. W. W. (Grantham). 

There is по satisfactory method of 
sensitising ivory in the way you suggest. 
The best method of procedure is to follow 
the double transfer carbon process and 
transfer the print to ivory. We cannot 
spare space to explain the carbon process 
in detail here, but in No. 8 of THE A. P. 
Library, “Carbon Printing” (post free 
1s. 2d.) you will find the nrocedure full 
explained. 


Printing with South-facing Window. 
My house faces south, and being away in 
early morning am seldom able to print in 
davlight, owing to sun. Can you suggest a 
method whereby rapidity of printing may be 
retarded without any markings showing on 
the print, etc.? P. T. Н. J. (Norwich). 
You can retard the rate of printing by 
laying one or more pieces of clean white 
tissue-paper or ground glass over the face 
of the printing frame, if you have only 
one or two small frames in use at a time. 
If you are dealing with several frames, or 
if you use large frames—e.g., 12 by 10, 
etc.—it will be more convenient to fix up 
a blind over the window. The blind may 
be of thin white muslin. This can easily 
be kept flat and free from folds by fixing 
the blind to a flat, round blind-rod at the 
top and a thin, flat one at the bottom. 
Or the blind may be temporarily fixed to 
the window frame with drawing pins in a 
few moments. 


Dusting-on Process. 


I shall be obliged if you can give me 
particulars of the “dusting оп” process, 
etc. J. M. C. G. (Letterkenny). 


The process depends upon the fact that 
certain substances are “tacky,” so that 
when powder colour is dusted on to them 
the powder sticks to the tacky surface; 
but when these substances are suitably 
affected by light, the tacky nature is lost. 
Hence arises the possibility of differen- 
tiating tacky and not tacky parts by light 
action. The following is Woodbury's 
formula: —Gum arabic бо gr., glucose 
45 gr., glycerine то min., potass. bı- 
chromate 3o gr., water 2 oz. А plate is 
coated with this mixture, and then dried 
by gentle heat in artificial light. It is 
now printed in contact with a positive 
(transparency) for about five minutes in 
sunlight, then placed in a dark, damp 
atmosphere, when it absorbs moisture in 
those parts not tanned by printing action. 
Powder colour is now lightly brushed 
over the plate, and excess removed by 
shaking and dusting. The plate is now 
coated with plain collodion and washed 
and, finally, dried. The process is also 
known as the Powder Process, and is the 
foundation of photographic enamels. 
Books: “ Photo Ceramics," W. Ethelbert 
Henry (post free, 1s. 8d.) ; “ Photographic 
Enamels,”  D'Heliecourt (post free, 
2s. 8d.) 
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te у A Corner in Criminals. 


apio Redesdale seasons his 
E dignity with humour when he 
: presides over the R. P. S. Re- 
cently he discussed the gambling 
element which takes place in profes- 
sional portraiture. Supposing, for 
example, that there should some along 
an absolutely uninteresting sitter—a sitter who has already sent 
Furley Lewis into melancholia and made E. O. Hoppé feel that 
life henceforth will be one big, dreary blank. Well, take him asa 
speculation, even though his hair be stubbly and his eyes expres- 
sionless. It is alla gamble. And the most uninteresting sitter in 
the world may turn out to be famous. He may be a poet, or, 
as Lord Redesdale said reflectively, “he may commit a mur- 
der; he may even ultimately find a place in the Chamber of 
Horrors.” Sometimes the most unlikely individuals have done 
really brilliant things like that, and the professional will be 
wise if he regards every sitter as a potential felon or lyricist. 
There is only one small precaution to be observed. The photo- 
grapher, in his delight at his perspicacity in copyrighting the 
negative of such a genius, should beware of the danger of being 
cited by the criminal as the one who first provoked him to 
desperate measures. Still more should he be careful lest he 
himself be the murderer's victim. Ог the poet's. 


False Pretences. 


It was emphatically a professional's exhibition, and the 
amateur at the Horticultural Hall last week was able to see 
himself in the professional looking-glass. Не was gaping in 
front of one of the several stalls where they were showing 
illuminating arrangements for studio portraiture. An innocent 
and (as it turned out) too well-aimed question or two to the 
stall-keeper about carbons and resistances—the base and summit 
of that little knowledge which is a dangerous thing—led to his 
being invited.into the recesses of the stall. Here more litera- 
ture was piled upon him than he could carry away ; he was 
shown long chains of pictures of actresses who had gracefully 
sprawled under this illuminant, and he was given an impromptu 
lecture and free demonstration on the subject of lighting the 
studio. Then, at length it came. “What is your current 
supply?" he was asked. He was on the point of asking his 
wife when she last purchased dried fruit from the grocer's, and 
then he remembered. He had to say that he had not got a 
studio at present; in fact, he merely did a little with a hand 
camera, but—er—he knew a friend who was in that line of busi- 
ness, and he would tell him. The lecture terminated without 
a peroration. 


The ““Тигпв.”” 

The inventive fertility shown in the photographic business 
does not end with the creation of the instruments. It extends 
to their christening as well. At the Horticultural Hall last 
week my eye was assailed and my tongue confounded by names 
containing the minimum of letters and the maximum of tricki- 
ness. I suggest to the advertisement master of some future 
* Arts and Crafts" that these names would lend themselves to 
an enlivening programme thus :— 

The celebrated acrobats, Xit, Euxit, and Telexit, will perform 
their surprising gymnastics. The sensational manner in which 
these agile performers double up into a pocket is only equalled 
by the magic with which they can bring out of a pocket what 
ordinarily goes into it. 

The fastest runner, ’Xtra, will give high-speed exhibitions at 
intervals. Do not fail to see Slogas, who guarantees to do any- 
thing demanded of him, and Rytol, the universal contortionist. 

The famous chameleon-men, Rembrol, Gradiol and Leto, give 
quick-change exhibitions. 

Special attraction! The dainty dwarfs, Mite, Midg, Minim 
and Ticka, whose antics have astonished Europe. Also Essacto, 
the film-skinned man. Sensational developments are witnessed 
on the appearance of Gekanol and Palloxal in their amazing 
turn. Also the crustacean troupe of Scalloids and Crushmeters. 
Sibyl de Luxe also goes through her graceful dances. 

E! cetera. 
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DY TAE MAGPIE 


A Hint for Bona Street. 


The other day, from distant Hungary, there p 
with other things, the gum and platinum i 
ber of little people, who looked wistfully into - 
the photographic é/ite visiting THE A. P. Little 11 
smile and the dimple which perhaps play too ا‎ 
child-portraiture of Bond Street have no place in Ё 
hinterland, if these examples are typical. The c 


rude huts by the Danube lie, are, every young Batata Я 
them, mournful and sad-eyed. Revész, in particular, seems to 
exult in bringing out that hidden world of sombreness and 
austerity which belongs to children, and to which they retire, 
away from maturer eves. Yet the one or two adult pictures 
shown by the same worker in the little collection have managed 
to grow a smile. Many of us, forgetful of certain large facts in 
life, would have the smile begin in infancy and be put away 
with the dolls. But Hungarian philosophy, if the photograph 
interprets it aright, makes the grown-ups blithe and the young 
ones sad. Which is an inversion of our ordinary ideas, but таў 


not be a bad philosophy after all. 
Off Duty. 


That some photographers take their Art seriously all the time, 
while others are only earnest in shreds and patches, requires 
no proof whatever. The trouble is to hit upon any sure test 
as a dividing line between the enthusiast and the dilettante. 
One man suggested to me the other day that it was possible 
to tell Jacob from Esau by watching how each of them treated 
his photographic paraphernalia when he had finished the task 
in hand. “Show me a man's dark-room after he has gone up 
to the City, and I will tell you what manner of photographer 
he is.” What happens between-whiles will show up the man. 
The photographer who is in earnest is a photographer all the 
time, and tends his instruments with pathetic care. The other, 
when he has got his picture, тау perhaps play football with 
his camera for the amusement of his little son. This is all 
very well, and true up to a point; but the mere fact that a 
man is fastidious with his tools when he has done with them 
does not necessarily betray a love of his art. It may only be- 


tray a love of his halfpence. 
To-day's Weather. 


Professor Lowell told his audience at the Royal Institution 
that inter-planetary communication had actually begun, and 
that, too, after the conventional manner of mundane greeting:. 
The weather observations on Mars, and the coming and going 
of the frost, can actually be chronicled by the photographic 
plate. Wili the newspapers add a Mars section to their weather 


reports? 
(By Special Photographic Re-enlargement Agency.) 
Latest from Arizona: “ Some depressions 
Seem likely to o’erspread Camilla’s belt, 
In Tartarus the wind already freshens, 
The Polar-caps to-day have ceased to melt. 


“ (Unless it's the enlarging), breezes heighten, 
And o'er Medusa’s coast the storm-clouds low’r.”’ 
But, still, the message from the Martian Brighton 
Is ‘‘ Weather splendid. Sunshine, half an hour." 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND LORD BISHOP A. MATHEW. 
Ficm the One man Exhibition of Camera Portraits by E. О. Нор/6, 


new cfen at the House of the Ri 
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By E. О. Hoppe. 
yas Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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ES EIS.’ z ALFRED ERDMANN- 
“ GLITZERND А 5 ^ $ “а1ету, 52, ong Acre, W.C. 
From the Exhibition of Photographs by Hungarian Workers, nov open at the A. Р. Listl® G 
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А CUP FINAL PHOTOGRAPH. (Amateur Cup Final at Bishop Auckland). 


By М. С. Hitt. 
Technical data: Plate, Marion P. S.; exposure, 1[15oth sec. at F/O; time of day, 430 p.m, April; dull light. See article on Focal-slane Work, p 422. 
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PRINCESS LUDWIG OF BAVARIA. . О, Ноғрв. 


4 , , / "RIPE" [. ‘On he jrouce Le R m Ag А) LES 
From the One-man show of Mr, Hoffe s work, now о fhe house о) th Loja lographte . IV.C. 
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That hard-worked individual, the photographic society 
secretary, is frequently at his wits’ end to provide a 
rogramme for the summer season 

A SUGGESTION FOR that will be sufficiently attractive 
SOCIETY OUTINGS. and novel in character to appeal to 
the members of the society gene- 

rally. There are the inevitable outings to certain 
favoured spots with a pictorial reputation, and the 
equally certain visit to the show-place of the district—- 
abbey, manor-house, cathedral, or what not—and, of 
course, there is the indispensable tea. One therefore 
welcomes any new suggestion for providing an instruc- 
tive and at the same time interesting outing for the 
summer programme. Тһе principal fault of the average 
society outing is its frequent lack of deliberate object, 
and were it not for the fact that it takes the photographer 
out into the open air and occupies him in a practical 
manner, the utility of many of these excursions would 
not be very obvious. In the present issue appears an 
admirable article containing a new and eminently practi- 
cal suggestion for the summer outings of photographic 
societies and photographers generally. This article 
(“ Plant Associations," see р. 417) opens up a new 
prospect for the camera user, and we commend its 
careful perusal not only to every secretary of every 
photographic society, but to а! amateur photo- 


graphers. e e е 


Many photographic societies which have not the con- 
venience of an electric arc lantern frequently desire to 
| show . autochrome lantern 
SHOWING AUTOCHROMES slides, either at their meetings 
WITH LOW-POWER LIGHT. or exhibitions, and they are met 
with the difficulty that an 

illuminant of lower power, such as the blow-through 
limelight jet or a high-power Nernst, is not sufficiently 
brilliant to penetrate the density of the slides. The 
method adopted recently at the Catford and Forest Hill 
Photographic Society's exhibition, although not new, is 
worthy of putting on record, as offering a suggestion to 
other societies which do not possess a high-power 
illuminant for their club lantern. Briefly, the slides were 
viewed through a translucent screen of small size. The 
screen used at this particular exhibition was composed 
of fine tracing paper (such as is used in engineers' offices 
and by draughtsmen and others), stretched over a light 
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wooden frame about three feet square; and the picture, 
which is viewed by the audience on the further side, 
when illuminated by means of the ordinary blow-through 
jet, is sufficiently brilliant to enable the darkest portions 
of the slide to be clearly seen. Of course, such a plan 
would not be entirely satisfactory for a very large hall 
and a very numerous audience, but for the small society 
display it is admirable and probably the most effective 
method of showing autochromes. 
ә & Q 
Тһе lecture оп Friday last at the Royal Institution, 
by Mr. T. Thorne Baker, on recent developments in the 
telegraphy of pictures, is likely to 
ADVANCES IN prove of considerable importance. 
PHOTO-TELEGRAPHY. Demonstrations were given of two 
new processes, which seem to indi- 
cate that a commercial side has been opened up for this 
new science. Mr. Baker has designed a_ portable 
instrument which a press photographer can take with 
him to any place where an interesting event is taking 
place, and, having prepared his photographs, can tele- 
graph them to London (or anywhere else) by merely 
attaching his instrument to the telephone wires. These 
little machines, which have been submitted to practical 
long-distance tests, transmit a 5 by 4 picture in about 
seven minutes, and weigh only twenty-four pounds. 
Previously it has been necessary to have a station 
equipped with a large instrument, a powerful battery of 
accumulators, an operator, and various other ‘‘ acces- 
sories,’’ but the portable machine does away with all 
this, and obviously makes it possible to telegraph pic- 
tures from any place where there is telephonic communi- 
cation with a head office. 
© © & 


Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Baker’s 
lecture relates to the wireless transmission of photo- 
graphs, etc. Although only in the very early stages, 

successful portraits and sketches 

WIRELESS PHOTO- have been transmitted; the wireless 

TELEGRAPHY. apparatus has to be specially modi- 

fied for the purpose, but the small 
portable machines can be used for sending and receiv- 
ing the pictures; the time of transmission is about 
double that taken when telegraphing over wires, but no 
longer. The advantages of the telectrograph system is 
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that the picture appears bit by bit visibly as it is re- 
ceived, and any distortion of the image can therefore 
be easily counteracted by adjusting the apparatus. The 
extreme sensitiveness of the wireless instruments may 
be realised from the fact that, in long distance work, 
the image depends on the movement of a quartz fibre 
one-ten-thousandth part of an inch—or less—in thick- 
ness, by the movement of which light is allowed to fall 
on a selenium cell, the electrical resistance of which 
changes and causes a sensitive relay to actuate the 
image-forming apparatus. 
ge 9 ғ 


The interest in the proceedings of the Congress of 
Professional Photographers was maintained to the very 
end. The final feature was a very 

LENS practical lecturette by Mr. Edgar 
ECONOMIES. Clifton, the well-known authority upon 
lenses. Mr. Clifton referred to the 

possibility of doing good work—press work—with por- 
trait lenses attached to reflex cameras. Не urged pos- 
sessors of an old eight-inch portrait lens to use it with 
a quarter-plate reflex camera, and assured them that 
they would be astonished at the good work they could 
turn out with it. They would be able to obtain snap- 
shots of public functions at a late hour in the afternoon, 
and also to do home portraiture very conveniently. He 
did not, however, recommend using a lens of less than 
eight inches focus. Mr. Clifton said that he preferred 
a portrait lens for all classes of small copying. Another 
neglected lens was the rapid landscape variety. Those 
. who possessed rapid landscape lenses should put them 
on a studio camera and see what they could do with 
them in portraiture. More importance attaches to 
getting used to a lens than many lens-users imagine. 
That is why many old users of lenses are apt to say that 
the lenses manufactured to-day are not so good as those 
of years ago. The fact is, not that the lenses have 
deteriorated, but that the worker has gained an in- 
stinctive knowledge of his particular instrument and its 
vagaries, so that he imagines no other lens is equal to 
it. In colour work, Mr. Clifton found that he got more 
brilliant colour effects, whatever the process, by using 


a large aperture. 
e» е 


А contemporary of ours, which scrutinises our pages 
with fastidious care, recently called in question certain 
statements which appeared in a note 

DILUTE SULPHURIC upon Mr. Aldis's demonstration of 
ACIDS FOR LENSES. Jens-making at the ‘‘ L. and P.” in 
our issue of March 22. At that 

meeting it was stated by Mr. A. Haddon that a very 
valuable lens was wiped occasionally with dilute 
sulphuric acid, in order to keep the glass from disintegra- 
tion. This has aroused the scorn of our contemporary, 
who would not countenance any such procedure. We 
have since seen Mr. Haddon, as well as his informant, 
who is a well-known Fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society, and both attest the absolute accuracy of our 
report. The latter gentleman has it in writing from the 
maker of the lens himself, who is one of the greatest 
opticians in England. The wiping of this valuable lens, 
costing £450, with dilute sulphuric acid is regularly 
practised. Of course, no one, unless it were the writer 
of the criticism, would dream of plunging the mount 
into the acid. The lens in this instance belongs to a 
telescope, so that it can easily be removed, treated, and 
replaced without injury to the mount. Another point 
upon which our contemporary falls foul of us is with 
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regard to Newton's rings, which are the lens-maker's 
test for accuracy. Even if the writer of our note had 
previously been unaware that absolute perfection of con- 
tact between two lens surfaces would give no colour at 
all, he would have been enlightened at the meeting itself, 
when this point was fully discussed. "When he wrote 
that this phenomenon of colour is familiar to all who 
have loked into the depths of a good lens, he had in 
mind, of course, the lens in the state in which Mr. Aldis 
demonstrated it, and not the finished article. He should 
have written, '' familiar to all who have witnessed the 
polishing of a lens surface ”; but as the same issue of 
our contemporary contains a letter from a prominent 
photographer declaring that he is astounded at the words 
which our contemporary's report has put into his mouth, 
perhaps it would not be discourteous to suggest that 
before seizing upon a slight looseness of expression in 
other quarters, our contemporary should first remove 
the Newton's rings from its own optic. 
ее в 

An interesting function was the soirée of the Inter- 
national Society to herald the opening of its 1910 show 
at the Grafton Gallery. Perhaps the 
centre of attraction was an absolutely 
unintelligible sketch by the late J. M. 
Swan—unintelligible until someone dis- 
covered that it was hung upside down. There was per- 
haps an excuse from the fact that it was also signed 
upside down, from which one must presume that the 
artist himself was in difficulties as to the correct view 
to be taken of this work, which the International Society 
subsequently thought worthy to hang (upside down) at 
its exhibition. The masterpiece of the show was, with- 
out a doubt, a superb Manet, and it is curious to note 
that this picture, mellowed as it is by age, puts the 
later and most assuredly the very modern work of the 
impressionists entirely to shame. The exhibition con- 
tains so much fine work that the inclusion of a few 
which seem to the ordinary eye to have no merit at all 
except a striving after eccentricity, is all the more 
regrettable. Where a picture errs in draughtsmanship, 
it may still be good for its colour, though it can never 
be a masterpiece. A poor piece of painting may be 
redeemed by its drawing. Ап idea, however good, 
which is poorly painted and worse drawn, should have 
no place in any really sound exhibition. 

بوه ا 
TOPICS FOR е АТ SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN"‏ 


THE “ INTER- 
NATIONAL.” 


Spots and stains on negatives and prints are of so various a 
character that any general or comprehensive study would be 
too discursive for one evening’s discussion. Counting such 
defects numerically, rather than by the importance of the 
individual case, it is probable that a preponderance arises 
from mechanical hindrance to the action of the light or to the 
action of the developer: hence a discussion of this class of 
defect offers promise of immediate useful return. 

What is the shortest time of exposure that can be counted? 
How are seconds best counted? Is it better to always work with 
the shutter, or to decrease the size of the stop and expose by 
time? 

Relation of age to second-hand value may be a matter of 
some interest for discussion, but obviously mere age is not a 
quite definite measure of deterioration ; nevertheless, the valuer’s 
1ule, as applied to machinery, may be regarded as approximate, 
this being to write off 25 per cent. for each year. Thus, one- 
fourth of the original price at the end of the first year, one- 
fourth of the reduced price at the end of the second year, and 
so on. 

Should an oil or bromoil print be called a photograph? If 
not, where should we draw the line between working up a 
bromide print with pencil-brush, air-brush, etc., and oil pig- 
menting a print? 
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" .. Colour amd Tone 
Contrasts in Negatives. 


A NOTE ON ORTHO. PLATES AND SCREENS. 
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| ДУЛУ, PERFECTLY ac- dealing with coloured subjects the matter becomes still 
She d 2 curate photo- more complex. 

E iw : graph is one in 

=> № which everything in the image is Contrast on "Ordinary" Plates. 
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as bright, or dark, relatively, as When dealing with ordinary plates, the scale of con- 
it was in the original subject. If a trasts is entirely dependent on the plate and its treat- 
draught-board, with white and dark Ment. Thus, assuming every factor normal but one, we 


grey squares, were photographed, it Сап Sum up as follows :— 


== Y would be easy to get a print in which Over-exposure : Contrast too little. 
X \ the white squares were white, the grey Under-exposure: Contrast too great, especially 
x! squares practically black, or one in when comparing high-lights with shadows. | 
which the white squares were grey, the Over-development : Contrast too great in normally 
grey squares merely a darker grey. made print. 
Both photographs would be wrong; the contrasts would Plate with low Н. and D. development factor: 
be untruly recorded, and the gradation wrong. In Contrast too little. | 
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hic Arts and Crafts Exhibition held at the Horticultural Hall, 


THESE two photographs аге of THe A. P. AND Р. М. stall at the recent Photograp 
The left-hand reproduction is from a negative on an ordinary 


S.W. The decorations were in light blue and dark blue—with a slight purple tinge. 
plate, and no screen was used, with the result the light and dark blues are too level in tone. The yellow daffodils in the vases and the gilt letters 
A. P. AND Р. М. on the top of the stall are also too dark. The right-hand picture shows exaggerated contrasts in the other direction, but the ‘effect °’ 
is more striking, and demonstrates the power of the ortho. plate and yellow screen. An Edwards | '' instantaneous ” iso. plate was used for this, and 
the negative wàs made with a ten-times screen. Compare the yellow daffodils and gilt letters in this and in the other print. ~~ T 
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Ditto, with high factor : Contrast too great. 
Much restrained developer : Contrast too great. 
Too much reducer in developer, or developer too 
concentrated : Contrast too great. 
Too much alkali in developer, or developer too 
dilute : Contrast too small. 
It will not be difficult, as a rule, to account for exag- 
gerated contrasts by reference to the above table. 
Exeggerated Contrasts in Ortho. Work. 
When using colour-sensitive plates and a yellow 
screen or light filter, exaggerated contrasts are very 
frequent. Strictly speaking, every present make of 
orthochromatic plate requires a specially adapted yellow 
screen for use with it if the colour rendering in mono- 
chrome is to be right. Take a bunch of daffodils against 
a blue background on an ordinary plate, and the 
yellow flowers will be rendered very dark (in the print) 
and the background very light. Take the same subject 
on a colour-sensitive plate, using a deep yellow filter, 
and the flowers will appear white, the background black. 
Neither result is correct; the “ orthochromatic ” result 
is as faulty as the other, yet dozens of such pictures are 
produced, to the great satisfaction of the amateur, who 
is more pleased the more the contrasts are exaggerated. 
This tendency to over-correction is also apparent in 
landscape work, and the great desire to secure clouds 
and foreground on the same plate leads to results which 
may be effective but are decidedly not true to nature. 
The filter yellow K screens supplied by Messrs. Wrat- 
ten and Wainwright, of Croydon, will probably be 
found the best for all-round work with ordinary ortho. 
plates. A medium screen, such as the K2, will pro- 
bably be found dark enough for most work that will be 
attempted by the average amateur. 
A rough and ready way of testing the yellow screen 
with the plate that is being used with it, is to select three 
pieces of matt-surface coloured paper of apparently 
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equal visual brightness—blue or violet, green, and 
orange. These pieces, which should be about 6 in. by 
12 іп., should be pinned side by side to a sheet of card- 
board or a drawing-board. If the three colours are 
really of about equal luminosity they should, when 
photographed on an ortho. plate with the correct screen, 
appear of equa] density in the negative. Probably, 
however, they will not, for the ordinary green-yellow 
sensitive plates are little affected by red rays, and the 
orange paper will appear much too light in the negative 
(dark in the print). Substitute a piece of yellow paper 
for the orange, and if the plate and screen are right the 
densities in the negative will be equal. If the yellow 
screen is too dark, the blue will appear darker than the 
yellow (in the print), while if the screen is too light, the 
yellow will appear darker than the blue. 

Assuming, therefore, that the three pieces of coloured 
paper are of equal visual luminosity, and the negative 
obtained renders these of practically equal density, it 
can be safely taken that the yellow screen is ap- 
proximately correct for the plate, and that the two used 
in conjunction will give a fairly correct tonal rendering 
of coloured objects. It is understood, of course, that 
correct exposure and development occur in these cases; 
otherwise variations in contrast due to the factors men- 
tioned above may also be present. 

There is one instance in orthochromatic work where 
untrue contrasts are necessary, and therefore justifrable. 
If you have two objects side by side, one pink and one 
green, both of perfectly equal brightness or luminosity, 
then with the correct combination of plate and screen 
both will appear of an equal shade of grey (or mono- 
chrome) in the print. To the eye a great contrast is 
offered between the objects owing to colour contrast— 
pink against green. Hence to differentiate them one 
should be darker than the other in the photograph, 
although their actual brightness is equal. T. T. B 
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ALL photographers who take a 
serious interest in their work (be they 
amateurs or professionals) must have 
been impressed, or perhaps depressed, 
at various times by the deplorable 
lack of critical ability which is dis- 
played upon all sides. 

This has been very strongly brought 
home to me during the last few months, whilst 
examining the prints and so-called criticisms in 
several portfolios in which I am interested. 

No one will deny that many of these circulating 
portfolios are doing good work in keeping warm the 
enthusiasm of the members and arousing them to new efforts in 
the race for superiority, but many seem to overlook the fact that 
it is possible to make them of still greater educational value by 
instilling into the members, ‘‘ by gentle means," the art of 
criticising. 

It is very surprising to find how many workers there are— 
many of them in the front rank—who, whilst quite realising that 
the print they may be examining is artistically faulty, are yet 
unable to explain in words why it is so. Thus we too often 
come across such expressions as, “I don't care for this at all," 
instead of what is really wanted, viz., a vigorous and fearless 
pointing out of errors and kindly advice as to how they may be 
remedied in the print under discussion, or avoided in the future. 

The question * How can this critical faculty be cultivated? ” 
has been so often asked that it is fully time that some attempt 
was made to give a definite reply. 


PORTFOLIO 


By LEONARD С. CASTLE, Hon Sec. of the “Quarterly Photographic Portfolio.” 
Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.” 


CRITICISMS. | 


One first requires a love of the beautiful in all things, with a 
sound knowledge of those sign-posts in art, composition and 
chiaroscuro ; these can be learnt from one of the many excellent 
books upon the subjects, together with a careful study of the 
works of the masters, old and new. 

The foundations thus laid must be built upon by careful 
observation in the field, or the town, and it is best upon these 
occasions to leave the camera at home, so that the whole of the 
attention may be devoted to the work in hand. 

After a little exercise in this way it is surprising how much 
more enjoyable one’s walks become, until at last we can see 
pictures everywhere; but we must always remember that we 
see not beauty unless we take it with us. 

It will be noticed that nothing has so far been said regarding 
technical ability. Although а sound knowledge of the 
technique of the craft is по doubt desirable, it is decidedly not 
essential for the critic to be himself an expert photographer, if 
he will confine his criticisms to the artistic side of the work 
only, but it is an added pleasure to be able to suggest practical 
remedies, or to receive them from an expert. 

There is one other quality that a critic must have, and in very 
large quantities, and that is /acf. I recently saw a remark in a 
portfolio which, whilst it was perfectly true, was, to say the 
least, unfortunate in its baldness. It read, “ No earthly.” Now, 
such a remark as this, besides being likely to give offence, does 
not in the least help the producer of the print or anyone else. 
The critic should go on to say why it stands no earthly chance 
of success, since it may be assumed that he had good reasons 
for his judgment. 
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5 The Ever-Useful Door and its Application 
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НАТ а bless- 

V ing the door 
is to а 
photographer! 
Has anyone ever 
realised, I  won- 
der, to what a 
multitude of uses 
an ordinary door of 
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track and attempt silhouette portraiture, we can utilise 
the door again—or, rather, the doorway. First we 
have the camera right back in the room, then the sitter 
near the doorway; the doorway overstretched with a 
thin white sheet, and outside in the passage a magne- 
sium lamp with someone to attend toit. All these things 
are in a line—a direct line, which in the diagram I have 
marked A—B—for the light must be directly behind the 
sitter’s head, and the sheet directly between. The light 


As an Aid in Copying. 


a well-lit room may be put? As an 
accessory alone it comes as a quiet 
relief to those who attempt portraiture 
within the four walls—glaringly 
spotty walls—of an average room. 
See how well it composes with the 
subject, and even gives a purpose for 
its taking; the going into and going 
out of. a room give an opportunity 
for just that pose of arrested anima- 
tion so much to be sought after in por- 
traiture, and, alas! so elusive to the 
uninitiated. 

As a support for background or 
reflector the door is an accessory hard 
to beat. The background may either 
be thrown over the top of the door 
itself or over a long cane lightly fixed 
to the top of the door and extending 
well into the room. The cane may be 
held to the door with a cord passed 
over the top and tied to the handle 
on either side. 

Then again, in copying, see how its 
multitude of uses mount up. We pin 
the original to the edge of the door, 
as shown in the illustration at the 
head of this article, and if it gives re- 
flections we may swing the door about 
into any position till reflection is 
avoided and the best lighting secured, 
then wedge it firmly into position and 
proceed. 

In technical difficulties, too, the 
door will help us much and help us 
often. In portraiture alone it has its 
many uses. In winter, when flash- 
light photography is in the ascendant, 
the top of the door is an excellent 
point of vantage for the flash-lamp. 
Two screw-eyes are all that is needed 
to fix it firmly into position, and then 
the door may be swung into the best 
position. 

When we go a little off the beaten 


By A. W. H. WESTON. 
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shines directly towards the lens, but must never reach 
it; someone’s head must come between, a black, sharply- 
focussed shadow against the light—a silhouette. This 
form of  photo- 
graphy is, of 
course, conducted 
at night, or when 
the room in which 
the model sits is 
lit only by artifi- 
cial light. 

Just another 
doorway, and an 
outside one this 
time, and not a 
tumble-down old 
cottage doorway 
either. А well- 
erected doorway is 
always perfectly 
upright and rect- 
angular, and on 
that account is a 
splendid test, 
either for view- 
finders, to test how 
much they lie and 
the amount of 
view they include, 
or for spirit-levels, 
for spirit-levels that are fixed on a swivel—such as the 
folding type of camera are generally fitted with—are 
often inclined to work out of level with the plate. Any 
disparity can easily be detected if the doorway is 
focussed largely on the screen and the camera levelled 
with the spirit-level. If all is true the two door-posts 
should then be perfectly parallel with the edges of the 
screen. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND’S EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition of the Photographic Society of 

Ireland was held in the Leinster Lecture Hall, Molesworth 
Street, Dublin, from April rath to April 16th. The exhibition 
this year has proved highly successful, and considerable pro- 
gress was observable. The exhibits also showed a marked 
increase in quantity, as well as in quality, and it is notable that 
this exhibition, the leading show of its kind in Ireland, is 
attracting the attention and work of prominent pictorialists in 
England and Scotland. 

The members, too, showed considerable advance, and many 
fine examples of pictorial work by them were on view. In the 
open classes the silver medal was awarded to Mr. James McKis- 
sack, of Glasgow, for hfs picture “Salmon Fishers.” The 
bronze medal was secured by Mr. G. J. Hughes, of Waterford, 
for a portrait study; while a second bronze medal went to Mr. 
Т. D. Ralli, of Wimbledon, for “Тһе Village Well." 

In the class, open to amateurs resident in Ireland only, the 
silver medal was awarded to Mr. R. Douglas Percival for his 
picture in “oil” entitled “First Light—on the Quoile, near 
Saul, where St. Patrick first preached ” ; the bronze medal was 
taken by J. Н. MacCarthy for his picture “Тһе Clofster, 
Casan Pia, Lisbon." 

In the open class for lantern slides the silver medal goes to 
Mr. D. S. Whitelaw; bronze medal to Montague Wickham ; 
highly commended, Mr. A. E. Law. 


In the members' classes the silver medal and Werner medal 
were awarded, in the landscape class, to Mr R. Benson (pre- 
sident of the society); bronze medals to Messrs. Hugh Pollock 
and E. A. Cooke; highly commended, Mr. R. Benson, Mrs. 
Perry. In the portrait class silver and bronze medals were 
awarded to Messrs. Harold Jacob and T. Nolan respectively. 

Animals and still life.—Silver medal, Mrs. Sutherland; 
bronze, Mr. J. Е. Ingoldsby. Architecture.—Silver medal, Mr. 
J. Stuttard; bronze, Mr. Hugh Pollock. For members who 
had never previously won an award in any society, bronze 
medal to Mr. Stephen Nolan. Lantern slides.—Silver medal, 
Mr. Hugh Pollock; bronze, Mr. D. H. Leonard. Colour 
photography.—Silver medal, Mr. J. A. C. Ruthven; bronze, 
Mr. W. C. Wilson. 

The awards were made by Mr. Alfred Werner, F.R.P.S., who 
officiated as judge in the absence of Mr. F. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. A loan collection of large bromoil pictures by F. J. 
Mortimer made an attractive exhibit. 

The hon. sec. of the society, Mr. D. H. Leonard, and the 
executive are to be congratulated upon the success of their 
labours this year. Both in organisation and effect the exhibi- 
tion has been a success, and the programme of evening lectures 
and lantern slides were also greatly appreciated. Ап instruc- 
tive feature of the exhibition catalogue was the inclusion of 
the “ process" after each exhibit. 


— — — — 


The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Catford and Forest Hill 
Photographic Society was held on Friday and Saturday, 
April 8th and gth, at Dartmouth Hall, Forest Hill. The exhibi- 
tion was entirely of members’ work, and many excellent pic- 
tures were on view. The exhibition was a decided success. 
Friday was devoted to a concert to members and friends, and 
on Saturday the hon. secretary, Mr. W. T. Browne, delivered 
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a lecture on English cathedrals, by Mr. H. W. Bennett, 
F.R.P.S. This was illustrated by an excellent series of lantern 
slides and was followed by another lantern lecture on Devon- 
shire, by Mr. J. A. Hodges. The exhibition attracted a good 
attendance of visitors. There was an average of three entries for 
every two members, exclusive of lantern slides, and thirteen in 
the invitation section, making a total of 106 exhibits. 
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Ву. W. B. CRUMP, M.A. “7 


НЕКЕ must be many amateur photographers 

who are at the same time amateur botanists, for 

not a few natural history societies have photo- 

graphic sections, and cater for both pursuits in 
their summer excursions. The results are to be seen as 
woodland pictures or flower studies at the annual exhi- 
bitions. There the matter ends, except for a stray 
enthusiast, who is fired with the ambition of forming 
a complete set of photographs of the flowering plants 
of his district. 

But how many photographers have even heard of a 
Botanical Survey? Those who have applied their 
art to record the botanical features, the plant associa- 
tions of a district are few enough to be numbered on 
one’s fingers. Yet the subject is a delightful branch 
of out-of-door photography and of distinct scientific 
value. Unlike much technical work, an appreciation of 
the principles of composition is essential to obtain effec- 
tive results. For once, pictorial value and scientific 
expression are not antagonistic. 

The fact is, that the study of plants in their homes, 
their relation to their habitats, is quite a recent develop- 
ment of botony, that goes under the name of '' ecology ”’ 
or “ home-study.’’ Travellers since the time of Hum- 
boldt have described the general aspect of the vegetation 
of foreign countries, in recent years, with the aid of 
photography. But the same consideration has never 
been given to the vegetation of England. For example, 
botanical works, floras, and the like only gave a list 
of species. Nowhere could one find an intelligent ac- 
count of the distribution of vegetation in a county, and 
its distinctive features. Yet a heather moor, an oak 
wood, a sand-dune are realities, possessing their own 
community of plants, and possessing pictorial possi- 
bilities that appeal to many a photographer. 

So the °“ ecologist ° sets himself to examine these 
“© plant associations," to map the distribution of each 
one that he can distinguish, and if he be a photographer, 
to obtain typical illustrations of each. Of course, he 
goes further than that, but we are writing for photo- 
graphers. He soon discovers that the conspicuous 
plants, like heather, oak and marram grass, are 
eminently social, so much so that they dominate the area 
they occupy. With each of these are associated others, 
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PLANT ASSOCIATIONS. 


A NEV FORM OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY FOR AMATEURS. 
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few or manv, that 
are either kept sub- 
ordinate by it, or are de- 
pendent upon it for shade 
or shelter. The whole 
group, thus related, members of the 
same body, having the same habitat, 
he calls a “ plant association. ”’ 

A few hackneyed exhibition sub- 
jects furnish excellent examples о! 
what is meant by the photography of plant 
associations; such as the inevitable birch and 
bracken, or marram grass, or a reed swamp. j 
Occasionally all that is lacking is an appropriate i 
title. Instead of ‘‘ A Golden Mist at Noon,"' read ; 
“ Absence of Undergrowth іп a Beech Wood "; or — ` 
convert “Тһе Lonely Moor ” into '' Cotton-Grass in 
Fruit,” and the photograph becomes a valuable scientific 
record, though none the less a picture. 

But more often than not, the ordinary photograph fails 
to satisfy the demands of the botanical surveyor, because 
the point of view is wrong for his purposes. Nor is 
this to be wondered at, for so much of the ordinary 
work on a society's excursion, for example, is abso- 
lutely futile, because it is devoid of all purpose. The 
three most obvious causes for this unsuitability are, 
either that the point of view is too broad, or, on the other 
hand, too narrow, or that attention is concentrated on 
the wrong object. Pure landscape generally includes 
too much; whilst flower photography, wild plants at 
home, as usually understood, shows too little of the 
surroundings. The ideal ecological photograph shows 
a sheet of bluebells in relation to the overshadowing 
trees. One can see at a glance enough of the wood to 
learn that it is of an open character. 

The third fault, the emphasis of the wrong object, 
of the trivial instead of the essential, is the most fatal, 
because its presence implies selection, and, from our 
point of view, a wrong motif. А woodland path, a 
stream, a bridge are deliberately introduced into his 
composition by the pictorial photographer for perfectly 
sound reasons; but the photographer of plant associa- 
tions will just as deliberately avoid the introduction of 
any of them, and for equally sound reasons. Hence it is 
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that only rarely can the two be reconciled. The ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What went ye out for to веб?” admits of 

any answers, though the route be the same. 
‚ To landscape photographers then, and especially 
to any who can recognise our common British plants, 
one can commend plant associations as a study likely to 
stimulate the practice of their art. Their power of 
recognising and distinguishing flowers need not be ex- 
tensive, for the ecologist looks at the commonest plants, 
whilst the average field botanist looks for the rarest. 
But it is essential to understand what a plant association 
really means. It is difficult to refer to any easily 
accessible source of information on the subject. Beyond 
a chapter in one or two recent botanical text-books, it 
is to be sought for in the scientific journals (e.g., 
Geographical Journal) of the last few years. Perhaps 
the Editor will allow me to return to the subject on a 
future occasion and enumerate a few of the principal 
associations. In the meantime, seek the nearest natural 
wood in your district (shun plantations), and photo- 
graph its vegetation on the lines suggested here. 

The subject requires no special equipment or photo- 
graphic technique. The writer has used nothing but 
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a 5 by 4 roll-film camera, fitted with a good rapid 
rectilinear lens, and for occasional use a wide-angle lens. 
But he invariably uses the plate attachment and a light 
tripod, so as to be able to compose the picture on the 
screen and to give a lengthy exposure if necessary. In 
fact, snapshots are nearly always out of the question, 
exposures ranging from one-quarter second to two 
seconds being usually required, even up to fifteen seconds 
under the shade of beeches. Detail is always wanted 
in the foreground, so that exposure must be liberal. 
Further, it must be remembered that the best work 15 
done when the shadows are lengthening. To use only 
one brand of plates, and that rapid isochromatic, so 
that a yellow screen can be employed, has proved the 
simplest plan. 

One indispensable item remains—an exposure record 
book, in which the photographer must, enter at the 
time, in addition to technical details, enough particulars 
of the subject, the kind of association and the plants 
present, as will enable him at any future time to make 
full use of his photographic record. Не will also find it 
essential sooner or later to adopt some system of num- 
bering and registering his negatives. 


—  — — 3Mólie— — —— 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH ON HORSEBACK. 


The new N. & G, Cinematograph on Horseback. 


The Latest Advance in Moving Pictures. 


[' has long been the ambition of cinematograph workers to 
obtain a device by which apparatus can be carried, and 
used, conveniently upon horseback. 

The firm of Messrs. Newman dnd Guardia, Ltd., of 17 and 
18, Rathbone Place, W., are to be congratulated on having 
designed an appliance by which the complete outfit of a cine- 
matograph taking machine can be carried on horseback. 

This particular apparatus has been built at the suggestion of 
Sir Philip Brocklehurst, who intends using it under difficult 
conditions in British East Africa, and will be certain to give it 
every test as to its value and efficiency. 


The adjustments of the carrier for the instrument include a 
swing and revolving top made of magnalium, which works with 
that smoothness and ease of adjustment which is so necessary 
for this class of work. 

The operator is enabled to set up the machine and turn it to 
any angle desired for working, and allowing the apparatus to 
be turned at such an angle that no inconvenience whatever is 
caused whilst riding in the ordinary way. 

The particular apparatus in question has been constructed for 
a very important expedition, and the object of the special fitting 
above mentioned is to be able to approach subjects, such as 
wild animals and inaccessible spots, which would be difficult 
by foot or by the usual method of a tripod; also it is pre- 
sumed that subjects followed rapidly and taken by this unique 
method will afford opportunities which should greatly enhance 
the value of the pictures on the film obtained. 

Strength, lightness, and portability have all been carefully 
considered, and there is little doubt one more step of great 
value in the advance of this interesting science has been made. 


—————әййн 2 — 
GLASGOW PHOTOGRAPHIC ART CIRCLE. 


HE third annual meeting of this body of photographers with 

art aspirations was held in Glasgow, when the secretary, 

W. S. Crocket, gave in his annual report. The second year 
finished with a membership of twenty-two; during the year five 
members had resigned, and two new members admitted, 
making the membership at date nineteen. Candidates for mem- 
bership have to submit specimens of their work, which is 
adjudicated at the first meeting thereafter; the members then 
decide whether the candidate will be admitted or not. This 
procedure certainly limits the membership, but it ensures that 
the members shall all be imbued with the ideal of the adoption 
of art principles to photography, thus ensuring that the member- 
ship shall be a composite whole, enthusiastic in the furtherance 
of one common aim. The one-man exhibition of the works of 
Geo. L. A. Blair was a popular and profitable item in the year’s 
programme. Another special meeting was that at which a port- 
folio of prints by leading workers was loaned by Mr. J. M. 
Whitehead (a member), and criticised іп a helpful and educative 
manner by Mr. Arch. Cochrane. The portfolio had been twice 


round the members, and had contained much good work and 
interesting criticism. The travelling panel of the work of mem- 
bers had been in great demand; it had been exhibited at nine 
exhibitions, and five requests for it had to be refused owing to 
clashing of dates. The secretary was confident that its visits 
had done much to accomplish the object of its being, viz., to 
enliven an interest in pictorial photography. The exhibition 
record of the members was good; seventy-six pictures had been 
accepted at the Scottish Salon; both the London shows con- 
tained Art Circle .work; the Federation portfolio trophy had 
been won by a member, while another took second place in the 
Federation lantern slide competition. At quite a number of 
exhibitions members of the Circle had acted as judges. The 
new president is Mr. Dan Dunlop, and he has consented to give 
the next one-man show; Mr. W. S. Crocket was re-elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. The secretary is modestly silent about his 
own work, but every credit must be given for his unflagging 
enthusiasm, and the skill with which that enthusiasm is im- 
parted to his members. 
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Е. аге glad to see that continued and increased interest 
15 being taken in this new series of interviews with 


2с 
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coming men. [he speculative element present in yee 

е Ф 

most people, the desire to peep into the future, апа the wish “да 


for discussion of personalities are all factors that these ** notes 
on potential notabilities " touch upon. From letters received 
on the subject it is clear that there are many in the photo- 
graphic world who are certain they will be famous one day. We prefer, however, to make our own selection of both the 
workers and their work from personal observation. We are firmly convinced that there are at present in this country 
a great number of serious workers in pictorial photography, apart from those who may be reckoned in the front rank. 
When the work of any particularly promising young photographer is brought to our notice, or has been seen at an exhibition 
Or in а competition or portfolio, and we find that the promise is faithfully kept in other productions, we look forward to 
still further achievements in the future. It is with these workers—and we are glad to say there are many such—that this 
present series is concerned. In the previous four issues of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
the following ‘‘ Workers we may Hear about " were dealt with: (1) Frank H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schön, (4) 


Gideon Clark. 
У.) С. WILLE. 
WILLE, like Frank Read, has claims to rank, in many ways, as one who has “© arrived,” for his work 
is on all hands acknowledged as strong and powerful, and it is already much sought after for loan 
е collections, and is consistently seen at the Salon and the Royal. 

Wille is no mere user of other men's brains, but an original investigator for himself in those 
branches of photography which he follows. He needs no costly apparatus to do the work with, for his camera 
cost 2s. 6d. and his lens 2s., and vet he has so adapted them to his purpose that thev form the efficient instrument 
wherewith his fine portraits are taken. 

He has already demonstrated his practical knowledge of the gum-bichromate process in a lecture before the 
Roval Photographic Society, and this lecture and demonstration has been repeated before other societies. He 
has brought the gum process to a standardised basis, and his work in this respect—reports of which have 
appeared in THE A. P. AND P. N.—can be regarded as authoritative. 

His aim is essentially pictorial and his subject portraiture, though he has somewhat sparingly shown us 
from time to time that he has skill in the landscape direction too, and when he gets to work upon Gum night 
pictures he means to make the Society of Night Photographers look to their laurels. Не is successful in getting 
at the character of his sitters and photographing, as it was well put the other dav, not the outsides but the 
insides of their heads. Не uses strong lights, big shadows, and adopts the “ Rembrandt ” style of lighting. 

On the following page will be found a reproduction of one of Wille's strong multiple-gum studies. Unfor- 
tunately, the half-tone process, no matter how carefully done, cannot fully render the full rich shadow details and 
masterly modelling of this print. The original print has all the quality of an oil painting, and it is only by 
means of multiple-printing that this result is obtainable. His second example is reproduced on page 432 of this 
issue. Here, again, the reproduction hardly succeeds in giving the full richness of the original, which suggests 
both colour and good flesh modelling. Both pictures, however, and also the little self-portrait reproduced above, 
are sufficient to indicate the strength of treatment and careful composition employed bv Wille in his pictorial 
productions. 

It is a favourite theorv of Wille's that the photographer should be able to prepare for himself nearlv all the 
material that he needs in his work. Though he does not go so far as to advocate an amateur plate factory, 
he does believe in preparing his own printing paper, and we have even seen him experimenting with the platinum 
salts. 

One of the advantages which he rightly ascribes to the making of one's own paper is the abilitv which it 
gives a man, if anvthing goes wrong, to easily detect the cause and set matters right. Moreover, for photo- 
graphic printing it is most :mportant to be able to use, not the average paper of commerce suited for universal 
needs, but that specially prepared for his purpose bv the man himself, and suited to the work he has in hand. 
Gum workers will understand this point well, but it applies to the other photographic processes also. Every 
man should specialise in papers according to his own individual needs. 

As a corollary of this, Mr. Wille is of the opinion that no photographer should be allowed to exhibit till he 
has had a good technical drilling for at least three years in all the necessary photographic processes. 

If you want to get a rise out of Wille, ask him if he has been taking any medals latelv, for he abhors, in his 
soul, the whole medal system, and believes that it is one of the greatest hindrances to the progress of pictorial 
photography to-dav. 

His motto is—and he looks very gravely at vou when he tells it —'' Let there be no trifling; take photography 
seriously.” 
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1 example of Mr. Wille's strong figi u-bichromate. (See article on Ж-Е page.) 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN. | By ALADAR SZCKELEY. 
From the Exhibition of Photographs by Hungarian Workers, now open at the “A. P. Little Gallery," sa, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A HURDLE RACE AT HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES By W. С. Hn. 
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Technical data: Plate, Marion Iso ; exposure, 1| 500?РА sec. 3 time о/ сау, 3 50 № м, On “ober; Qu d ‘ight. 


THE ACTINOMETER IN FOCAL-PLANE WORK. 


WHERE IT FAILS, AND ALLOWANCES TO MAKE. 
By W. G. HILL. > Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer апа Photographic News. ’' 


, 


а list of aids to successful negative-making was ortho. plates; and focal-plane work. Ап example of the 
compiled, I venture to assert that the exposure first is such a subject as a sunset. y 
meter would rank as almost, if not quite, the In this case the ortho. plate is very much more sensitive 
most useful of the various appliances on the to the yellow light obtaining under such conditions than 15 
market which tend to reduce and overcome the the meter paper. 


causes of failure The result wil! be serious over-exposure unless due allow- 
; | : = } ч - ү ; : 4 А 211 
The number of successful negatives made each year is ance be made for this difference. One or two trials wil 
enormous, but the number of failures through over and enable the worker to estimate the extent of this allowance. 
under exposure is greater 
still. 


To the worker who 15 
making negatives every day, 
approximately correct expo- 
sure becomes almost a Matte! 
of course: but for those who 
only practise photography at 
irregular intervals, the cor- 
rect estimat:on of the actinic 
quality and intensity of the 
hight is by no means such an 
easy matter. 

Why this latter class of 
photographers should con 
tinue to expose by mere 
guesswork when such a use 
ful and inexpensive article 
as ап exposure meter 15 
within their reach, one can- 
not conceive, 

Once a reasonablv correct 
exposure 15 assured, after 
processes--such as develop 
ment, etc.—are carried out 
with а greater amount of 
certainty and expedition. 

Chere are two classes of 
work where a note of warn- 
Ing may be uttered іп con- 
nection with the use of an 
actinometer. These are the 
photographing of subjects 


where the light is of a yel PICTON STEEPLECHASES—RISING AT THE BIG JUMP. Ву W. С. Hii. 
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2 The same principle applies, though to a less extent, when 
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photographing general subjects оп ortho. plates towards the 
latter part of the afternoon, when the light is also becoming 
of a yellowish nature. | 

The other class—and the one of which I wish to specially 
treat—is focal-plane work ; that is, subjects taken where the 
exposure is made by means of a focal-plane shutter, 
especially where the duration of exposure has to be very 
short; say, 1-150th to 1-400th of a second—in other words, 
high-speed work. 

The present article and warnin 
cameras fitted with this class o 
popular. 


may be opportune when 
shutter are becoming so 


Shutters Compared. 

It is of course a well-known fact that a focal-plane shutter 
working at the same marked speed as a between-lens one 
passes more light to the plate, thus giving a more fully 
exposed negative; and the more quickly or the higher the 
speed at which they are worked, the more in proportion 1s 
this noticeable. | 

Now, in using an exposure meter in strict accordance with 
the instructions issued, one finds the exposure works out 
fairly accurate for a reliable between-lens shutter ; 
therefore due allowance must be made for the extra 
efficiency of the focal-plane type. This is found to 
vary in practice from 25 up to 50 per cent., which 
means that if the correct exposure according to 
the meter works out at, say, 1-20th sec., we can 
generally give 1-30th sec. if we substitute a focal- 
plane for a between-lens shutter. 

It is in the matter of high-speed work, however, 
where the greatest difference between the reading 
of the actinometer and the exposure possible will 
show the greatest discrepancies. 

The illustrations accompanying this article will 
speak for themselves, as in some instances it will 
be noticed that as great a difference as a quarter, 
and even an eighth, of the correct exposure accord- 
ing to the meter has been given with fairly 
successful results. 

| The Inertia of the Plate. 

This seems at first glance to be inexplicable, but 
I think a satisfactory reason can be deduced from 
two sources. One is that perhaps in the highly 
sensitive plate used for rapid work the inertia is 
much more quickly overcome than in the less 
sensitive paper of the actinometer. In fact this 
must be so, or such short exposures as 1-300th 
or 1-400th sec. would not affect the plate sufficiently 
to give a developable image ; whereas if one will 
take particular notice when using a meter it will 
be found that no apparent darkening of the paper 
takes place immediately it is exposed to the light, 
but that after the first second or so the darkening 
action commences, and then proceeds more rapidly in pro- 
portion until the full tint is reached. In my own practice I 
always make an allowance for this inertia when using a 
meter in a strong light, and only count from the time that 
I can see the first appreciable change in colour. 


The After-treatment. 
The other reason alluded to is that in a very short expo- 


sure the image is more on the surface of the plate than in 
the case of a comparatively long one. 

Therefore one can push development much farther to 
bring up the detail, without fear of blocking up the high- 
lights, for the simple reason that the shortness of exposure 
has not given the light-action time to penetrate through to 
the back of the plate. 

Thus, by careful development, and in some instances 
slight subsequent intensification, one can produce passable 


Tune, good light. 
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and often quite satisfactory results from exposures which, 
according to a strict reading of the actinometer, would 
appear to be quite inadequate, and in many instances abso- 
lutely impossible and hopeless. 

Although, perhaps, not strictly in relation to exposure 
matters, it may, nevertheless, be advisable to conclude these 
few notes with an allusion to the treatment of the plates 
during development. 

To start with, we know that when the exposure has been 
as short as 1-250th or i-400th sec. we need not fear over- 
exposure; therefore we have one cause of failure in nega- 
tive-making entirely eliminated. It only remains for us to 
endeavour to get the utmost from the slight light action 
which the plate has received. 

To do this, one very important point must be kept in mind, 
and that is that we ntust try to obtain as many different 
gradations of tone as possible. We must on no account 
lose the deeper shadows, which must stand out clearly and 
well-defined from the half-tones. This 15 most important. 

To this end they must be kept as practically clear glass in 
the negative, because the half-tones will only be in the 
nature of a very slight deposit or density. 


Prize LEAPER AT Yaru SHOW. 
Technical data: Plate, Marión P.S.; exposure, г 300tÀ sec. ; time of day, 5 p.m., 


This photograph was awarded a grise im Marion's recent 
competition. 


A well-diluted developer should be used for these subjects. 

A reference to the football photograph (see page 409) will 
illustrate what I mean. In this the dark stockings would 
not have stood out from the field to the extent they do had 
there been the slightest amount of veil in the negative. 

As we must of necessity use rapid plates, we can, there- 
fore, take the utmost precautions to avoid any fogging of 
these with light by putting into the developer, covering the 
dish, and allowing development to proceed for a considerable 
time before there is any occasion to even look at them. 

The image being, as previously stated, mainly on the sur- 
face of the plate, development can be judged as much by 
reflected as transmitted light, and there is thus no necessity 
to frequently hold it up to the dark-room lamp. 

After fixing, if found to be lacking in density or strength, 
a slight intensification will build up the half-tones and high- 
lights, while still leaving the shadows clear. 


_ ہے ورو‎ 
EDWARDS ISO PLATES. 


A WELL-WRITTEN and informative little booklet dealing with 
the good qualities of Edwards’ iso. plates has just been issued 
by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., of 1, Crutched Friars, 
London, E.C. The booklet deals with the advantages of using 
colour correct plates in general, and the Edwards’ iso. plates in 


particular. It should be in the possession of everyone inter- 
ested in up-to-date photography. Included in the booklet is 
the Edwards landscape exposure table for the whole year, 
which is well worth getting and keeping for reference. The 
book will be sent free to any reader of THE A. Р. AND Р.Х. 
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-THE BAUSCH AND LOMB PORTABLE BALOPTICON LANTERN. 


E have recently had an opportunity of inspecting a new 

form of projection lantern made by the Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Ga of Rochester, U.S.A. (London address, 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus). These lanterns form a new 
départure from the ordinary projection lantern, and have 
several points of novelty and sterling merit that should com- 
mend them at once to all lantern users. 

The outstanding characteristics of the Balopticon lantern, and 
these apply to all models, are compactness, extreme rigidity 
when extended for use, novelty in design, and solidity in con- 
struction. In addition it should be noted that the optical 
qualities are of the very best, and have the Bausch and Lomb 
guarantee for excellence. 


The Portable Balopticon, Model C, is intended for the projec- 
tion of transparencies only. Its appearance is indicated in the 
accompanying illustration, and its novelty of design will be seen 
at once. The body of the lantern is of Russian iron lined with 
asbestos, and the top is in the form of a specially constructed 
light-tight ventilator, securing a minimum amount of heat when 
the lantern is in use, without in any way appearing as an un- 
sightly projection. Attached to the lantern body are two tubes 
into which the rods supporting the front standard are adjusted 
to suit the focal length of any projection lens. These slide 
easily in or out. Fine focussing can, of course, be effected on 
the lens itself in the ordinary way. The condenser is held in a 
receptacle connecting the lantern body with the slide carrier 
box, and is easily removable. The condenser itself is worthy of 
special note. Breakage due to bad ventilation, coupled with a 
sudden access of heat. one of the bugbears of the lanternist with 
a bady designed lantern and condenser, appears to be success- 
fully avoided in the Balopticon. The B. and L. patented con- 


A PROSPEROUS YEA 


HE annual report of the Eastman Kodak Company, of New 

Jersey, which has just been issued, will make interesting 
and pleasant reading for the shareholders. The company 
appears to have steadily grown and prospered, especially. in 
the United States, and the following figures show the remark- 
‘able extent of the business done. 

For the past year the net profit amounts to the huge sum of 
.£t,412,900. This is after allowing for depreciation of build- 
ings, plant, and machinery, and setting aside £206,200 to a 
special fund for the renewal of plant. The dividend on the 
common—or ordinary—shares, is 30 per cent., a record even for 
‘this prosperous business. After the payment of the dividend 
the balance is transferred to an undivided surplus fund, and 
this time the sum of £129,200 goes for the purpose, bringing 
the total to £1,734,600. In addition, there are special reserves 
amounting to £1,026,500, making a total of £2,761,100 as the 
surplus in hand at the present time. 

Some facts as to the history of the Eastman Kodak Company 
may be of interest. The present company, which was formed 
іп rgor, is an amalgamation of several others, whose under- 
takings it has absorbed from time to time. Among the interests 
it represents, are the businesses of Kodak, Limited, the shares 
of the German, French, and New York Eastman Kodak Com- 
panies, the last-mentioned owning the shares of the Canadian 


denser mounting permits a free circulation of air and expansio: 
of the lenses. 

The front lens board is provided with feet to ensure greate 
stability, and the bellows are mounted on metal frames slidi: 
in metal ways, forming a strong, simple, and ready method of 
attachment. The bellows extension is sufficient to allow the us 
of a 15 in. equivalent focus projection lens. Quarter-plate or 
half-plate lenses may be used interchangeably on the lantern 
front by means of an ingenious bayonet flange, which dispenses 
with the use of adapters. 

Model C is supplied in a neat case, of which the cover may 
be used as a tray for the lantern when in use. The entire 
instrument, when collapsed, measures 6 by 11 by 16], and wher 
fully extended is 27 inches in length, not including the projec- 
tion lens. 

Two Model С Balopticons, mounted one over the other, form 
an ideal bi-unial. They can be used singly as complete lanterns, 
or may be instantly united for dissolving effects, and are very 
rigid when joined up. The Bausch and Lomb patented Ins 
dissolver, used in conjunction with the double Balopticon, gives 
ideal results 

Specially worthy of note is the Balopticon *'opaque attach- 
ment." This is a remarkably neat and effective piece of appara- 
tus, which can be easily attached to Model C, and as easily 
removed, thus emphasising the all-round utility of the instr 
ment. By means of this attachment the projection of opaque 
objects, photographs, picture postcards, book illustrations, etc.. 
is not only rendered easy but certain and satisfactory. Th: 
projection of opaque objects is effected by means of a new co» 
denser system and mirror in a specially constructed dark 
chamber attached to the lantern íront. Objects thus projecte? 
in the ordinary way are reversed from right to left, but with the 
use of a reversing mirror attached to the front lens this can be 
obviated. The effects given by the Balopticon opaque attach- 
ment are startlingly real and stereoscopic when seen on the 
screen, and provide a new outlet for lantern work of a mos 
interesting character. A projection microscope attachment i: 
another special feature of the Balopticon 

The entire instrument is of the very highest class of construc- 
tion, and is a magnificent piece of apparatus for all interested 
in lantern work. Тһе Balopticon would be the ideal projection 
lantern for a school or other public institution, and as 4 
demonstration lantern would be hard to beat. Full particular: 
and prices of the various models, objectives, electric and other 
illuminants, special lantern stand, and booklet, ‘‘ The Manip» 
lation of Balopticons," are obtainable on application to Mr. А. 
E. Staley, manager of the Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 10. 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


HE $7 —————————— 
D FOR THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 


Kodak Company, the American Aristotype Company, and it 
also owns a controlling interest in the General Aristo Company, 
which, in turn, owns the Photo Materials Company, the Neperi 
Chemical Company, and the New Jersey Aristotype Company. 
The authorised capital is 47,000,000, of which £5,150,380 15 
issued. There have been several reorganisations of capital, 
owing to the amalgamation of subsidiary undertakings at differ- 
ent times. 

The following small table, showing the progress in the жаў 
of earnings for six years past, forms an interesting study, and 
gives an idea of how the resources have been built up:— 


| Dividend T m РРР? 

Year. Net Profit. былада Еак Surplus Fond. 
Stock. | 
Per Cent. l 4 & 

1904 658 500 10 218, ICO 444,600 
1905 $27,600 12 268,100 712,700 
1906 1,013,500 174 232,500 | 945,200 
1907 1,201,500 25 207,000 | 1,132,200 
1908 1. 334,500 20 | 453,300 1,605,500 
1909 1,412,903 30 | 129,200 1,734,700 


A New B. and W. Booklet.—“ How and Why in Photo- 
graphy” is the title of a beautifully prepared and splendidly 
illustrated little booklet issued by Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come and Co., of Snow Hill, E.C. The booklet deals with 
many practical phases of photography in a practical manner, 
and is full of good tips and advice, including work out of doors 


and indoors, development of negatives, making prints, алі 
generally the production of perfect photographs, needless f 
say, with the assistance of the popular Tabloids. This booklet, 
like all the productions of this firm, is a mine of information. 
and should be sent for without delay. Copies will be sent 9 
readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. gratis on request. 
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A RETOUCHING MEDIUM FOR 
NEGATIVES. 


A good medium for retouching should 
dry quickly, and whilst drying should be 
well rubbed into the film with the finger 
tip until the friction becomes so great 
that rubbing marks might ensue. The medium, when dry, 
ought to take a soft pencil without difficulty, and the formula 
given below may be relied on for producing such a retouching 


medium. Weigh out 
Gur. dammar дуе аа қы оле ыы ae 10 gr. 
and add it to 
Oil of turpentine: ызланы ан бат 1 02. 
Canada balsam :252.-22.........-22... (about) 5 gr. 


Allow this to stand, shaking occasionally, until all is dissolved: 
Put the ingredients into a clean and thoroughly dry bottle. 


WATERPROOF INK FOR WRITING ON BOTTLES. 
A solution of shellac in water and alcohol is one of the best 


vehicles for the purpose; the colouring matter can be varied as 
required. The following is the formula : — 


Brown: Shellac? etic N icem ates 60 parts 
Methylated spirit ....................................... 150 parts. 
Borat ымы m ОРЕ РИ 35 parts 
Water: сазан ен бары ықы ДЫН 250 parts. 
Methyl violet... dedere pede нын I part 


The shellac should first be dissolved in the spirit, and the 
borax should be dissolved separately in the water. The shellac 
solution should then be warmed (by placing the bottle in hot 
water) and added gradually to the borax solution, the mixture 
being rapidly stirred meanwhile. The colouring matter is to be 
added last, and dissolved by thorough shaking. 


TO BLACKEN METALS. 


It is frequently desired to blacken or reblacken various por- 
tions or fittings of the camera, lens, etc. The following will 
be found efficacious for (1) brass, (2) steel, (3) aluminium :— 


(1 and 2) Prepare two solutions— 


° A.—Copper nitrate «uoce lapins ede sut acida te pets 200 gr. 
Walter айыбына та dese анада анна I OZ. 

Bi Silver nitrate иал e sedere 200 gr. 
hl deeem I OZ. 


Mix; clean the articles thoroughly, and then place in solution. 
Remove, and heat strongly. 


(3) Clean with fine emery, wash well, and dip rapidly in— 


Ferrous sulphate 54... eri rue ne ean eperrak iesin I OZ. 
White arsit omues eres Diss spares iUe utbs deep odds I OZ. 
Hydrochloric acid ......................................... I2 OZ. 
Water хаса тада ыны бынан ы арысы ааа ы ықта Қала 12 OZ. 
When the colour is deep enough, dry off with fine sawdust, and 
lacquer. The metal should be very rapidly dipped, and as 


quickly withdrawn from the mixture, and allowed to drain, re- 
peating the operation if necessary. 


STEREOSCOPIC POSTCARDS 
AND TRANSPARENCIES 


SIR,—I thank you for publishing the stereo- 
scopic postcard I sent, and hope a good many 
of your readers will be able to see it stereo- 
scopically without apparatus. To those who would like to take 
up stereoscopic photography the following brief instructions 
may be useful. They are founded on my experience. 

Don’t be persuaded to buy a stereoscopic camera, which gives 
an exaggerated effect. The lenses should be the same distance 
apart as our eyes—say 24 inches—and 2§ in. centre to centre 1з 
the maximum distance allowable. I have done a lot of good 
work with a cheap camera—single lenses—this distance apart, 
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RED CHALK TONES ON P.O.P. 


Another bath for giving red tones on 
printing-out paper, which works quite 
successfully if made up and used with 
care, is that given by  Helain, аз 
follows : — 

Ammonium sulphocyanide .............................. 20 gr. 
Potassium 10dIde араанд орао Айаал 6 gr. 
Gold. chloride «ioo Les terree ЛТ I gr. 
Distilled water ozs as ы ieoa 7 to 8 oz. 


The prints must be thoroughly washed before toning, and the 
red tones may take from thirty to forty minutes to obtain. This 
method of toning is particularly adapted to prints made on matt 
P.O.P. 


ONE-SOLUTION PYRO-AMMONIA DEVELOPER. 


The pyro-ammonia developer still has a number of adherents 
who are convinced that no other developer gives negatives of 

2 same quality. The following formula, made up as given, 
and then diluted in the proportion of one part in ten of water, 
gives negatives of exquisite quality, but of a yellow colour. 
Negatives made by this developer print slowly, but give a full 
scale of gradation. The developer very soon becomes dis- 
coloured when diluted, but keeps well in its concentrated form. 


Sodium. Sulplhité: ымымен 180 gr. 

Ammonium bromide ....................................... 30 gr 

Potassium bromide sists uc er t esee бо gr 

Distilled, water i tn xe бөкен eie d 4 OZ. 
Dissolve and add: 

Sulphuric acid (pure) сус rr tree us 17 drops. 

Strong ammonia ::„„ рыла E Uri sad den 2} drams. 
Finally add: 

iol i SE Ó———À—M M 120 gr. 

And water to make (іп all) ............................ 6 oz 


FINAL SUPPORTS FOR CARBON PRINTS. 


Great as is the variety of final support papers now obtainable 
for carbon printing, it often happens that the amateur wishes 
to use a paper or card with some particular surface or tint. 
Such paper must always be sized first with hardened gelatine, 
in order to secure adhesion of the tissue image. The following 
solution, applied evenly with a brush, will be found to answer 
admirably : — 


Gelatine (Simeon's or Coignet's hard) ............... j oz. 
Water (warm, about 140 deg. Fahr. .................. IO OZ. 


Dissolve this, by the aid of heat, if necessary, stirring until the 
gelatine is quite dissolved. Then add slowly, with constant 
stirring : — 
Chrome alum 55 асан ны que а TUM SS 
Water саса аа абат АҒЫС eee eere 14 07. 


Strain the solution through muslin, and apply it to the paper at 
a temperature of 120 deg. Fahr. 


but I prefer, and now use, a stereoscopic camera with anastig- 
mat lenses 2% inches apart, 34 equivalent focus combined, and 
64 inches for back lenses, giving 38 and 20 degrees to the 
horizon, which practically suffices for everything. 

А rising front is desirable—a spirit-level must always be used. 
I have a finder, but seldom use it. I find it better to do as I 
did when painting—judge the composition and the angle re- 
quired and the best height for the horizontal line by looking 
at the subject itself; but probably those who are not used to 
painting from Nature will consider a finder necessary. 

Use roll films always, and develop in a daylight tank. Why 
mess about in a dark-room? At your best you will have no 
better results than a daylight tank—with a developer which suits 
the film, used for the right time, having regard to temperature— 
will give you every time. 

Having secured your negatives, cut two rectangular open. 
ings, 24 inches wide and 34 inches high, in a card, the same 
distances, centre to centre, as your lenses. At the top and bottom 
of each opening mark the centres and other marks 1 ip, 1j in. 
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and і and 3-16ths in. therefrom. Place card over negatives, and 
move till in best position. Consider carefully whether the com- 
position looks best the full width, 24 inches of the opening, or 
Whether it would be better 24 inches, or 2 inches wide, and 
mark with a needle accordingly at the top and bottom of the 
films. Also prick holes to show which are the inner top corners, 
as these will be outer corners when the film is cut. Never 
mind the height at present. With a sharp knife cut the film to 
the needle marks. Now move inner corners to the outside, and 
fold the two negatives together, silver side inwards. Procure 
adhesive rubber plaster and cut strips 4 by $ in., and bind 
one round what is now the top inner corner, and one round the 
bottom. Open like a book, and the two stereograms аге 
separated by a space of about 1-32nd to 1-16th in. You can see 
negatives now in stereoscopic relief. 

You can now print a postcard like that reproduced in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS on 
March 29th. The two stereograms are separated by a black 
line, and there are black lines at each end. То some extent 
there will be black at the top or bottom, or both. Probably 
you will, for pictorial effect, have placed the negative higher or 
lower than the card. (Never try to print all which is on your 
negatives, unless it is desirable to do so.) The top and bottom 
of the card can be blackened thoroughly by masking with black 
paper what you require in the final result. Stereoscopic post- 
cards should be popular. Transparency plates 54 by 34 inches 
should be procured—the same as lantern plates, and they are 
printed like them, except that everything which is on the nega- 
uu is developed out. The light you are going to use allows 
this. 

Bind the transparency and cover glass with the black paper 
from roll films. No masks are required. Use mounting paste. 
Cut strips 54 inches long and 4, §, $, 1 in. wide, and some 
very wide strips, as it is sometimes desirable to cover a lot of 
foreground or sky, and for the ends cut strips 34 inches long 
and ğ in. wide. Paste a tape tag 2 inches by 1 inch to the middle 
of the top paper, and on the front, over the tag, paste a red 
p strip for the title. Store in plain wooden boxes, fifty in 
each. 

Provide a 7o c.p. lamp, 14 inches high. (I use incandescent 
gas.) Make a dark box with opal glass at one end, near which 
is a groove to hold transparency, which passes through a slot 
in the top of box, being lifted in and out by the tag. Divide 
box by a vertical black card extending back two inches from 
centre of stereograms. At the other end fit an American stereo- 
scope, so that it will slide in a groove formed below box to 
adjust focus, and so-that by the use of spectacles, or spectacle 
lenses, the distance from the spectator's eyes to transparency 
is about six inches. Then, if a 6-inch lens was used in camera 
things look life-size; if a 4-inch lens, two-thirds life-size. Pro- 
vide a stand, so that dark box is same height as lamp, which 
should be six to ten inches from opal glass. One lamp will 
serve for four dark boxes. 

If you carry out my instructions, I think the results will 
repay any trouble taken. A greater range of values is obtained 
than is, as far as I know, otherwise possible, extending from 
real sunshine in the lights to full detail in the shadows. I have 
found that, when using isochromatic films and Alpha trans- 
parency plates, I get a considerable range of real colour: gold, 
brass, silver, pewter, bronze, old furniture, red granite, etc., 
are rendered perfectly. Red wall-paper and velvet are in- 
dicated and distinguished from green, which is also suggested. 
I also see a very faint suggestion of blue and purple. Yellow 
is given well. This puzzles me very much; it is quite worth 
investigation by someone with the necessary knowledge. I 
should say that though I use a colour screen frequently, these 
effects have been obtained both with and without. 


T. E. HEATH, F.R.A.S. 
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MESSRS. WATSON'S NEW LISTS. 

HE twenty-eighth edition of Watson's illustrated catalogue 

has just been issued. This excellent production should be 
in the hands of every worker who is an admirer and user of 
fine apparatus. The name of Watson is synonymous with the 
highest class of photographic apparatus, and application to W. 
Watson and Sons, Ltd., 313, High Holborn, London, W.C., 
will bring a copy of this firm's new list, which contains particu. 
lars of the special cameras and lenses for which the firm is 
famous. The firm has also just issued a list of high-class 
second-hand cameras and lenses. This should be written for 
before all the bargains it contains are snapped up. 
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Mr. Н. W. GREEN (the Crown Manufactory, Rotherham) has 
just been elected to the Board of Guardians, Rotherham. 


THE BALANCE SHEET of the Photographic Society of Ireland 
for 19000 shows that the society 1s in a most flourishing con- 
dition, with a balance of over £70 in hand. 


MR. J. С. S. Мсммеву, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S., has been 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society 
in recognition of his services to the society, and of his high 
standing as a pictorial and technical worker. 

AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, giving full descriptive details of 
the Soho reflex camera, which is made in five sizes, will be sent 
post free to any reader of THE А.Р. AND Р.Х. who applies to 
Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., 22-23, Soho Square, W. 


THE RESULTS of the monthly competition of the Y.M.C.A. 
Photographic Club are :—Snow scenes and old buildings, Mr. E. 
Ward Ist and 2nd, Mr. F. Pratt 3rd; interiors, Messrs. D. P. 
Latham and P. Smith ist, and Messrs. Е. Ward, P Smith, and 
G. Allen and. 

“А CHAT on Dark-Room Illumination ` is the title of a use- 
ful little book issued by Boots, Cash Chemists, 29, Farringdon 
Road. E.C. Readers can obtain copies on application to 
Messrs. Boots (photographic department) at the address given, 
or at any of their branches. 

WE REGRET to announce the death of Dr. John Nicol, joint- 
editor of our contemporary, American Photography. Dr. Nicol 
was born in Forfarshire, Scotland, in 1828. His life has been 
a busy one, and his work and writings are well known to 
chemists and photographers all over the world. 

А PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION and competition will be held in 
the Assembly Rooms, Surbiton, on June то and 11, in connec- 
tion with a fancy fair in aid of the fund for rebuilding S. Mary's 
parish schools. Entries close on May 31. Full particulars are 
obtainable from Mr. R. Frederic Tyler, 8, Lingfield Avenue, 
Kingston-on- Thames. 

£4100 PRIZE CoMPETITION.—If any of our readers have not 
yet obtained particulars of the £100 Prize Competition which 
Messrs. Illingworth are holding in connection with their new 
and popular “ Enitone”’ self-toning paper, we advise them to 
enquire for details at once from their dealers, or from Messrs. 
Illingworth and Co., Ltd., Willesden Junction, N.W. 

To THE MANY AMATEURS who develop their negatives by time 
and tank methods, the little booklet giving tables for both dish 
and time development, recently published by Messrs. Johnson 
and Sons, 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., should prove of 
great assistance. Application should be made for the booklet 
to the above address, mentioning THE A. P. AND P. N. It will 
be sent free. 

THE Rajar CAMERA offered. monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar papers 
and postcards, has been awarded to W. Fisher, Mahalapye, 
British Bechuanaland Protectorate, South Africa, his print 
having been judged the best sent in during March. The paper 
on which the print was made was purchased from Messrs. 
Oakley and Co., Camera House, Cape Town. 

LECTURING BEFORE the United Stereoscopic Society on his 
recent tour in Germany, Mr. G. W. Stannard stated that all his 
lantern illustrations were from negatives obtained in a stereo- 
scopic reflex camera, without the use of a stand. The subjects 
ranged from airships to architecture, and many were taken 
at the slowest speed of the shutter (1-5th sec.), but by the use 
of a sling it was possible to hold the camera steady under 
almost any circumstances, and none of his negatives showed 
any sign of movement. 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Whitley District Camera 
Club, held recently, Mr. John Watson was elected president for 
the ensuing year, Mr. A. Baird was again appointed hon. lan- 
ternist, Mr. J. W. Watson hon. treasurer, and Mr. Fred Race, 16, 
Balmoral Gardens, Monkseaton, hon. secretary. During the even- 
ing there was a display of lantern slides by members, and the 
bronze plaque offered for the best set of three slides was awarded 
to Mr. G. T. Miller. The judge was Mr. James Barr, president 
of the Tynemouth Photographic Society, and а well-known 
authority in the north of England on lantern slides. 
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result was a success, except that only four members had suffi- 


Mr. C. F. Inston I think it should be more widely known that 
at Leicester. when Mr. C. F. Inston is down for a demon- 
stration at a society he is also accompanied 
by a “ Salon" of “ Pictures by a Photographer,” and then 
everyone who has a spark of interest in the pictorial side of 
photography will be tnere, if rail, tram or taxi can take him. 
Mr. C. F. Inston is one of the recognised masters of the 
method of obtaining photographic pictures (results) by the oil 
process, and his demonstration to the Leicestershire Photo- 
graphic Society, on a recent Wednesday, was a brilliant effort. 
Mr. Inston, as I have before pointed out, shows about seventy 
pictures on the walls of the lecture-room, all done in the oil 
process, with one or two prints in other processes for com- 
parative effect. 
A Sunday 
Exhibition. 


It is not often one comes across an exhibi- 
tion arranged for Sunday as an open show day, 
and, candidly, I don't think much advantage 
can accrue to the society by the introduction of this Conti- 
nental custom. Unless I am wrongly informed, the Chislehurst 
Photographic Society has decided to hold the annual exhibition 
in the club room, Crown-lane, on Saturday, May 28, and Sunday, 
May 29, from 3 to 6 p.m. It is intended primarily for members’ 
work, but that of non-members may be accepted if sent 
in through a member. А junior section of the society has 
lately been started for members under twenty-one years of age, 
and it is proposed to offer a bronze medal for competition among 
the junior members at the exhibition. 

Across the Mr. R. S. Clarkson, one of the Midland 
Seas. Photographic Federation lecturers, is shortly 
leaving for Australia, and he will, I am sure, 
take with him the hearty good wishes of his many friends and 
admirers in the Midland district. Many kind words were said 
of him at his last demonstration of “ bromoil " before a large 
gathering of the Handsworth Photographic Society. We add 
our good wishes for his future prosperity, and trust that this 
page will be the means of his being present in spirit, if absent 
in body from the meetings of the Midland Federation. 


Nottingham Mr. Thomas Wright, F.R.P.S., the president 
Camera Club. of the Nottingham Camera Club, brought the 
winter session to a close, on a recent Thursday, 

with an illustrated lecture based on Welsh scenery, several 
views of Snowdon being very fine. Subsequently he mapped 
out a tour through a number of quaint inland villages and small 
fishing towns in Devonshire, which should appeal to the 


Nottingham members who аге seeking a new district for 
pictures. 
Results! At the Midlothian Photographic Exhibition, 


Not Processes. Dr. Inglis Clark, who performed the opening 

ceremony, in commenting on the excellent 
display of exhibits, said, “ Тһеге is no absolute canon of 
art, but photographers should, above all things, aim at an 
artistic result, thinking not so much about the processes as the 
result that could be attained.” I commend the opinion of Dr. 
Inglis Clark to that “Sheffield purist” referred to under 
“Topics of the Week" in last week's A. P. AND Р.М. 


Manchester Mr. F. Eastwood, the genial president of the 
Amateur Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, 
Photographic. may reasonably expect a big response from the 
members on the occasion of the excursion to 
Lichfield, at the end of April. Mr. Eastwood is to act as guide, 
and, just to whet the appetite, he recounted some of the beauties 
of Lichfield and its famous cathedral, at a recent meeting of 
the club. The lantern slides he showed were an excellent set 
prepared by himself and other members of the club, and 
reminiscent of a previous visit. 
Fifteen Minntes An interesting novelty was introduced to the 
Lecturettes. proceedings of the photographic section of 
Hampstead Scientific Society, in the shape of 
a lecturette competition. Members were invited to give a 
lecturette, of not more than fifteen minutes’ duration, on any 
subject, not necessarily illustrated with slides, a bronze 
medal to be the award and the audience the judges. The 
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cient confidence in themselves for fifteen minutes. Mr. Nevil 
Smart, the honorary secretary, led off with a flying start on an 
Italian tour; Mr. Patrick Hepburn followed with “ Fortified 
Churches "; Mr. A. L. Middleton talked about “ Mars" for 
fifteen minutes, and when time was called was in the midst of 
astronomical calculations, apparently only just commencing 
his subject; and Miss Eckenstein provided a good deal of 
humour and wisdom by her lecturette on “ Nonsense.” The 
audience voted Italy ' smart," and it won. 


Dewsbury For some years the Dewsbury Photographic 

Exhibition. Society have in a quiet and unobtrusive 
manner been doing good average work. True, not much of its 
work is seen outside the limits of its boundary, but, neverthe- 
less, it yearly has a beat-up of the members! work, and the 
collection is made a good excuse for an interesting social event— 
the annual conversazione and exhibition of work. This year’s 
exhibition is not one whit benind any of its predecessors, and 
if different at all, it is on the upward grade. Altogether about 
sixty exnibits embracing varied subjects were on display, some 
obtained locally, others at a distance. The judges were Messrs. 
J. E. Chadwick (Dewsbury) and Mr. James Taylor (Leeds), whose 
awards are as follows :—Portraits: 1st prize, Mr. G. С. Black- 
burn; 2nd prize, Mr. Albert Lyles. Landscape: rst prize, Mr. 
Herbert Day; 2nd prize, Mr. F. Hoyle. Architecture: rst and 
and prizes to Mr. W. H. King. 


The There is nothing like youthful enthusiasm for 
Bournemouth making headway. The Bournemouth Camera 
Comet. Club is demonstrating that fact, for I find that 
at the last fortnightly meeting they just 
casually, in a sort of matter-of-fact way, elected ten new 
members, and then proceeded with a demonstration of lantern 
slide making with Wellington plates. Mr. J. Thomas was the 
instructor, and the results were shown on the screen. Inci- 
dentally the honorary secretary mentioned that the club had 
secured Sir Robert Ball for a lecture on ‘‘ Comets.” The 
Bournemouth Camera Club is a very bright comet. 


Watford The number of exhibits at the exhibition 
Ехшоіоп. of the Watford Photographic Society was 
slightly down in total, but the quality was well 
maintained, and the sizes were in advance of previous years. 
Mr. W. Bickerton’s striking photographs of a rabbit and arctic 
tern, which obtained a gold medal at the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Society’s exhibition, claimed attention. The prize given 
by Lady Ebury for the best pictures in the exhibition was 
taken by Mr. К. Perrins’ “ River Erne," a most artistic pro- 
duction. The other awards, which were for subjects of a 
different kind from that taking the honour recorded above, were 
received by Lady Ebury and Mr. C. J. Trevarthen. These prizes 
were given by Miss Kate Smith and Mr. G. P. Neele respec- 
tively. Miss Kate Smith's “ The Bee and the Blossom" was 
a specimen of her finest work, and others of her pictures were 
much admired. Наа there been a prize available for architec- 
ture, it would doubtless have gone to Mr. А. E. Stedman. 


Handsworth The Handsworth Photographic Society are 
Photographic making good use of their new enlarging ap- 
Society. paratus. А week ago Mr. А. E. Cope gave a 
demonstration of bromide enlarging, and wisely 
kept to a medium size, thereby illustrating to the beginners the 
simplicity of enlarging. А quarter-plate enlarged to whole- 
plate, or то by 8 in., is not a costly process, and the in- 
crease of size gives a charm to one's pictures not realised in the 
quarter-plate. Last week Mr. A. E. Teague further showed its 
capabilities by using it for a demonstration of lantern slide 
making. 
Halifax At the Halifax Camera Club Mr. A. Ellis, 
Camera Cinb. опе of the club's members, used an ingenious 
piece of apparatus to demonstrate his methods 
of cloud printing in combination with landscape subjects. The 
apparatus used for the two processes of printing clouds into 
bromide enlargements and lantern slides is-more interesting on 
account of it being the lecturer’s own idea and make‘ ) Having 
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cut a mask for the negative to be used he then placed it in а 
carrier in front of the negative in the enlarging lantern, this 
mask being worked to and from the negative by means of a 
lever on the outside. The masking of the landscape portion 
in the transmitted enlargement was done by this moving device. 
In the result he produced a 12 by 10 enlargement from a 3} by 
- 24 negative, which showed no signs of any joining, the clouds 
and landscape appearing as though they were both on the same 
negative. 


Isle of Man 
Exhibition. 


Congratulations to the Isle of Man Camera 
Club on their delightful exhibition, and on the 
enthusiasm апа esprit de corps which 
evidently inspire their ranks. To live in the beautiful island 
is, indeed, a privilege enjoyed by few, and it is a gratifying 
feature to find that nature has not displayed her charms in 
vain, so far as our Manxland photographers are concerned. 
Three years ago the members decided to compete for the love 
of the hobby, and not for prizes, and if one may judge from 
the accounts received of the excellence of the recent exhibition, 
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they have no cause to regret their ordinance of self-denial. In 
seascapes there was a pleasing variety of subjects, and still-life 
subjects were also a most gratifying collection, but architecture 
only raised two entries, for the island is not rich in that branch 
of subject. 


Photographic А meeting of those interested in the forma- 
Club for tion of a photographic club for the Partick dis- 
Partick. trict was held within the Burgh Halls, Partick, 


on Friday, the 15th April. Bailie Hoy pre- 
sided over a large and enthusiastic gathering. Mr. Alexander 
Kay gave an eloquent and instructive address on the advan- 
tages of a club, and the facilities it offered for continuous pro- 
gress in the art of photography. A small interim council was 
appointed to draw up a constitution and to go into the question 
of getting suitable rooms. А further general meeting was also 
arranged to be held in the same hall on Friday, 29th April. 
Mr. Geo. Mackervail, 47, Apsley Street, Partick, was appointed 
interim secretary, with whom all intending members should 
communicate. 
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worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is а bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 
4 Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 
in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions wil! be hnal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to H. Lee 
Hopkins, 118, Granby Street, Leicester. Title of print, “А 
Portrait.") Technical data: Plate, Marion's Iso. ; lens, Cooke; 
stop, F/6.5; exposure, 5 seconds; time of day, morning, Sep- 
tember; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide, de- 
veloped with amidol. 

The Second Prize to Frank Bolton, *'Scutari," Spring Bank 
West, Hull. (Title of print, * A Deserted Dockside.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Beck single combination ; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 24 seconds; time of day, 1o a.m., Decem- 
ber; developer, pyro-metol; printing process, enlarged on 
Barnet White Tiger Tongue bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Rev. A. Gray, 21, Queen Street, Brier- 
cliffe, near Burnley. (Title of print, “A Quiet Retreat.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. backed; lens, r.r.; stop, 
Е/16; exposure, 5 minutes; time of day, 10.30 a.m., April; 
developer, rodinal stand, 1-160; printing process, bromide en- 
largement, sulphide toned. 

The Mounting Prize to W. J. Corke, 104, High Street, Seven- 
oaks. (Title of print, * The Keeper's Cottage.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.S., backed; lens, Ernemann ; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-sth second; time of day, morning, March; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, Barnet bromide, sulphide 
toned. 

Hon. Mention. 


Frank Bolton, Hull; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton 
Hill, S.W.; W. Fry, Blackburn; A. C. McKissock, Staines; C. 
G. Calthorp, Dukinfield; E. T. Robson, West Cramlington; J. 
Bentley, Keighley; A. D. Miller, Blyth; C. H. Stableford, Bir- 
mingham ; Chas. Waring, Liverpool; Harry C. Buckle, Tewkes- 
bury; L. А. Loades, Morpeth. 


Class I. 


W. Ramsay, Guildford; Chas. H. Clinton, Birmingham; W. 
J. Corke Sevenoaks; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; R. 
Ganett, Campbell, Belfast; A. McLennan, Govan; R. Howard 
Plank, Gibraltar; Fred. W. Pearson, Middlesbrough; S. A. 
Huggins, Bridgwater; J. H. Williams, Kettering; J. Hesford, 
St. Helens; W. Carr, Cheltenham; Hy. Warner, West Kensing- 
ton Park; Andrew Muir, Wishaw; W. Bratherton, Barrow-in- 
Furness; Miss A. Prince, East Liss; A. A. Major, Birming- 
ham; J. E. Croydon, Leicester; M. A. Wentworth, Ealing; J. 
W. Mansford, Lincoln; F. G. Frayle, Bristol. 


Class 11. 

G. J. Sparkes Madge, Chelmsford (2); B. T. Hinchley, Bir- 
mingham ; М. W. Battiscombe, Hereford; Н. A. J. Lamb, Wad- 
hurst; Harold В. “rook, Southampton; А. S. Anspach, Rich- 
mond; Paul Liadoff, -St. Petersburg; W. Clifford and Hy. 
Warner, West Kensington Park; W. S. McFarlane, Glasgow ; 
Herbert Teverson, Stoke Newington; А. A. F. McLennan, 
Govan; А. Н. Purkiss, Fulham, S.W.; R. W. Steventon, 
Sutton Coldfield; E. Fairhurst, Bolton; Miss F. T. Townsend, 
Switzerland. 

Class III. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to G. W. Bailey, 15, Tempest 
Street, Wolverhampton. (Title of print, ‘‘ Waiting.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet medium; lens, r.r.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
I second ; time of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, pyro-soda. 


Beginners’ Class. 

C Washington, Staines; Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; W. H. 
Wallace, Greystones; H. J. Foster, New Malden; A. A. T. 
Willoughby, Stockton-on-Tees; A. B. Roberts, Doncaster; M. 
W. Battiscombe, Hereford; L. А. Horrax, Sheffield; J. Creese, 
New Malden; Cloudesley Warren, South Woodford; H. T. 
Davey, Parkstone; Miss Middleton, Ealing; C. J. Hawkes, 
Mile End, E.; Walter H. Grove, Peckham; G. J. Walley, 
Horncastle; C. H. G. Forbes, Richmond; E. J. Rumbelow, 
Acton, W. (3); Tom Austin, Lancaster; Sydney Steward, Wol- 
verhampton; V. R. Bowler, Southend-on-Sea; W. Davidson, 
Woodford Green; A. Q. Wells, Hampstead, N.W.; Arthur H. 
Parish, Cambridge; Harold Blacker, Gateshead-on-Tyne; Miss 
Dora К. Simons, Leicester ; Miss Gertrude Osborne, Stockport ; 
Н. Pickles, Leeds; Caleb Atkinson, Leeds; А. E. Robson, Ely; 
Ivor Forty, Bridgend; H. Gregson, Bolton; J. Clifford Free- 
body, West Ealing; Cadet A. D. Duckworth, London, S.W. ; 
W. S. McFarlane, Glasgow; M. С. Luck, Lewisham, S.E.; 
Harold B. Crook, Southampton; A. J. Spence, Northampton ; 
Miss Lilian Keeton, Eastbourne; Fred Davies, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
С. E. Heath, Birmingham; Thos. Hollands, Worthing; К. A. 
Armstrong, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; M. Н. Donald, Cumberland ; 
H. Southwick, Birmingham; E. A. Manton, Boulogne; W. A. 


Pearson, Bradford; T. Watson, Margate; Mrs. H. Stothert,. 


Liverpool; ‚С. M. Mayor, Paignton. 
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sent in every case (not for publication). 


queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but eac} query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 


All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to Th itor, 
Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, $2, Long Acre, "London. wed and 


marked °“ Query”’ or “Criticism ” on the outside. 
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C o louring Glass. 


Can you please tell me how to stain glass 
chimneys red or orange for use in the dark- 
тоот? S. В. D. (New Moston). 
Ву stain we presume that you mean im- 
part a colour by means of a coloured 
varnish. -The Vanguard Co., of Maiden- 
head, make a red varnish which is 
intended for this purpose. Perhaps you 
are not aware that lamp chimneys of 
гей glass are obtainable from any up-to- 
date dealer, and these you will find more 
satisfactory than the varnished glass. 
Density of Negative for P.O.P., etc. 
Can you please explain what density a nega- 
tive should be for P.O.P., etc.? I have heard 
it remarked by professionals that they are 
making negatives to suit certain printing 
papers—bromide, P.O.P., etc. Can you 
kindly explain? S. W. (Barry Dock). 
It is quite impossible to explain in 
words the difference between a soft con- 
trast and a strong contrast negative, and 
state exactly where one merges into the 
other, or at what point the best result is 
obtainable by any particular printing pro- 
cess. Your best plan is to expose, say, 
four plates all on one subject, giving them 
all the same exposure, avoiding either 
under or over exposure. Then develop 
the four plates for different lengths of 
time with the same developer. For 
example, suppose six minutes is your 
normal time; then in this case develop 
for three, five, eight, and twelve minutes. 
If you now print these trial negatives by 
different processes, you will see which 
kind of negative best suits each printing 
process. 
Rising Front, etc. 
Wil] you please explain the following: 
Suppose a quarter-plate camera has a rising 
front of, say, three inches or so, what is the 
difference in the picture between falling the 
front three inches and lowering the whole 
camera three inches, and when should one or 


other of these two things be done? 
B. R. (Preston). 


This is a very usual and quite pardon- 
able source of confusion, and therefore 
we reply at some length, in the hope that 


the reply may aid others as well as your- © 


self. 


In a piece of card of any convenient 
size—say, 8 by то in.—cut a rectangular 
hole 4 by 3 in. Let us suppose that your 
lens has a focal length of 6 in. If, now, 
you hold your card with the hole in 
it six inches away from one eye, while 
the other eye is closed, you have a view 
meter which shows you what your plate 
would include with the lens six inches 
away from it. If you hold your card four 


inches away from your eye, you then in- 
clude more subject matter and have what 
a lens of four inches focal length would 
give you. Thus the amount of view de- 
pends on the size of the plate and the 
distance from the lens. "Therefore, in the 
following experiments you must be care- 
ful to hold the card always at one and the 
same distance from your eye. Now begin 
again by placing a number of books set 
on edge at various parts of a good long 
table. This is supposed to represent the 
foreground of a landscape subject. Stand 
a yard or two away from one end of your 
table, and -hold your view meter card 
exactly opposite one eye, so that your 
line of sight is truly horizontal. Now 
hold the head and eye quite still, and 
slowly lower the card, always keeping it 
in a vertical plane, and note that as the 
card is lowered the upper part of your 
picture is cut off and new subject matter 
is added to the bottom part. You may 
compare this to different trimmings from 
the same print, when, in one case, you 
cut a strip off the top, and in another 
case you cut a strip off the bottom. Now 
take careful note that while you alter the 
amount of subject matter, yet what is lett 
is not altered in the arrangement of its 
parts. This, then, corresponds to the 
effect of keeping the camera in one and 
the same position and sliding the camera 
front and lens up or down. Next hold the 
view card once again exactly opposite 
the eye, keeping the line of sight hori- 
zontal, taking careful note of the re/ative 
positions of the objects seen and paying 
especial attention to the foreground ob- 
jects—e.g., books on the table. Now 
pass from a standing to a sitting position, 
still holding the card opposite the eye, 
and take note how, as the line of sight is 
lowered, that the relative position of 277 
the object changes, and that this is more 
noticeable in the nearer objects. As the 
eye is lowered, we find hitherto unseen ob- 
jects coming into view. This corresponds 
to the effect of lowering the camera with- 
out changing the lens board of the 
camera. Аз to when one should move 
the lens only, or lower the camera, de- 
pends upon circumstances, and no hard 
and fast rules can be given. But, speak- 
ing very generally, the lower position of 
the camera gives a more agreeable 
arrangement of subiect than that obtained 
bv merely lowering the lens with a high 
position of the camera. 
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Cold Fixing Bath. 
I left a negative in a fixing bath, 4 oz. hypo 
to 20 water, for twenty minutes at tempera- 
ture 47 F., and found it not properly fixed. 
What is the lowest temperature at which à 
plate will be fixed in a quarter of an hour? 
C. R. (Coulsdon). 
"Contrary to our rules, you do not give 
your proper name. It is impossible to 
answer your question definitely, as differ- 
ent brands of plate vary in the same bath. 
The lowest temperature it is wise to work 
at is бо deg. F. 


Black Tones on Self-Toning Paper. 
Can you give formula for jet-black tones on 
self-toning paper, etc.? 

B. (Failsworth). 


Self-toning paper is not designed to give 
black tones. If you want black and white 
results why not use bromide or gaslight 
paper, which will give you infinitely 
better black and white results than those 
which can only be obtained with consider- 
able trouble and a second toning process 
with platinum? бее our advertisement 
pages for makers of bromide and gaslight 
papers. 

Harsh Contrasts. 
Please say which is the best way to treat a 
negative which yields extremely high lights 
with no detail. I wish to use it for enlarge- 


ments, and to keep detail in the shadows. 
G. J. M. (Horncastle). 


You have three courses open to you. 
First, make a positive by contact, using a 
slow landscape plate, a generous but not 
excessive exposure, and develop this with 
metol or rodinal, aiming at a somewhat 
thin and delicate contrast result. Then 
from this make a new negative just in the 
same way. Second, reduce the original 
negative with ammonium  persulphate. 
Third, give the bromide paper about six 
times normal exposure, then bath it for 
about one minute in a bath of dilute 
potass. bichromate, 1.е., 5 gr. bichromate 
to 10 oz. water. Wash for one minute, 
and then apply the normal developer. The 
first plan is the safest of the three. 
Mounting, etc. 


(1) I put white paper on the top of the print 
and put a weight on it, but find the paper 


sticks. (2 How should I paste enamel prints 
on to mounts? (3) How is a ten per cent. 
solution made up? (4) What is the best way 


at tools are required? 
J. T. (Paisley). 

(1) The last point you name is just 
where you go wrong, viz., leaving the 
white paper in contact with the wet gela- 
tine surface of the print. After smooth- 
ing out all air bubbles, etc., with the 
white paper, then gently draw this away 
from the print, and then lay the print face 
up on а table or some dust-free place until 
it is dry. Waterproof paper like that used 
at butter shops is the best thing for this 
final rubbing down process. (2) Prints 
that have been glazed are coated on the 
back with waterproof paper and then 
mounted with a minimum of mountant. 
(3) This question has recently been 
answered. If you are making up a liquid 
то per cent. then take one liquid drachm 
(or ounce) of the liquid, and add nine 
drachms (or ounces) of water. If it is a 
solid you are dissolving, weigh out forty- 
four grains of the substance, put it in a 
glass graduate, and add water to reach 
the one ounce mark. (4) We presume you 
refer to trimming prints. The best thing 
to use is an office knife with short blade 
fixed in a handle. Use a metal straight. 
edge as guide, and cut on a piece of stout 
card or strawboard. Glass or sheet zinc 
is often recommended for cutting on, but 
this soon blunts the knife, and, moreover, 
the knife is apt to slip on the glass. 


to cut prints? 


Whose ? 

There is always a demand 
for games which combine 
amusement with instruction, 
and a speaker at the Royal 
Photographic Society re- 
cently suggested one which 
students of the human 
physiognomy might study to their profit Mr. E. О. Hoppé 
had said that the eye was the most expressive feature of the 
human face. So I had always thought. I have read novels 
in which the heroine’s eyes have blazed fury, shone like stars. 
disclosed liquid depths within which lambent fires have been 
burning, and in the final catastrophe have dropped to the floor. 
But another speaker arose, and said that the eye was not the 
window of the soul at all. He would prove it to us. We must 
fix up a sheet having a hole large enough for the eyes to peer 
through. Then we must crowd our friends behind it, get them 
to ogle us one by one, and try to recognise the owner of any 
particular pair of optics. He prophesied that we should not be 
able to do it, whereas if the mouth were shown instead it 
‘would be fairly easy. I would suggest that when the guess is 
‘correct, instead of the kissing forfeit, the person caught shall 
‘submit to have her portrait taken by the clever guesser. 


‘We are Four. 
When the professionals visited one firm of manufacturers last 
week, the programme announced that :— 


** The following demonstrations will be given: 
“Тһе oil-piginent process. 
“‘ X-ray work with the latest apparatus. 
“ The new professional daylight development tank. 
** Refreshments.” 
One of the party told me that the last of this quartette of 
demonstrations aroused the eager interest of the whole company. 


Benefactors in General. 

There was a great flutter among the other birds when the 
Magpie announced himself at the introductory meeting of the 
Professionals’ Congress. “ Amateur!” They looked doubtful, 
but they thought it might be managed if the amateur would 
‘promise to sit still and be good. But, really, there was по 
temptation to be wicked. If the amateurs have been robbing 
the professional hen-roosts, the professionals did not show it. 
Not by a single droop of the lip. On the contrary, I gathered 
from Mr. Gill's presidential address that the professionals con- 
sidered themselves to be amateurs in their aloofness from 
mundane considerations. Tears almost came to many eyes as 
he bade his brethren reflect upon the good they were doing, the 
hearts they were lightening, the griefs they were assuaging, the 
memorials they were raising, and how, to use his own words, 
* they were helping to keep alive in man the exalted, nay, the 
immortal affections." I remember a speaker at a harvest 
thanksgiving service telling us that he never passed a green- 
grocer's shop without raising his hat. Henceforth, I will do the 
same when I pass the professional photographer's establishment. 
I shall be raising the hat and he will be raising the wind. 


The Fly in the Ointment. 

For really jolly photography commend me to the astronomer. 
Not that it is particularly jolly to watch for comets or await 
eclipses, but it is the terrestrial element entering in, the earthly 
intruding upon the heavenly, which lends such charm to his 
high pursuit. The skies or his instruments are playing April 
the First with him half the time. Father Cortié, of Stonyhurst, 
told his Royal Photographic audience the other night that when 
he was observing his last eclipse he thought he had discovered 
a comet. There it was, like a shining needle, indubitably on 
the plate. Well, he dipped into the future, saw his name being 
handed down to posterity, saw generations yet unborn hailing 
him as another Halley. Then it occurred to him to find out 
something more about his interesting discovery. . . . Of course, 
it was a fault in the plate. Faults in the plate always take 
the form of comets. И is a habit they have. 
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Eclipse Omelette. 

After listening to one of Father Cortié’s stories, I have come 
to the conclusion that eclipse expeditions are a fearful, waste 
of money. Not long ago he journeyed to some out-of-the-way 
place on the Spanish coast, at which a total eclipse had arranged 
to call. He went to an immense amount of trouble in order 
to obtain photographs of the solar corona. For weeks in advance 
he was arranging his siderostat, his metronome, his camera, his 
Spanish police. And the day came—the hour—the moment. 


Yes, the corona was photographed all right. “ Old Sol" was 
seen to be still wearing his fiery whiskers. And yet I think 
a sense of failure must have possessed Father Cortié. For there 


was a very amateur photographer in the neighbourhood who 
got a picture of the corona without any fuss at all. The rival 
was a hen, who is reported to have got so excited as the shadow 
of the moon passed over the sun that at the critical moment she 
laid an egg which bore a perfect image of the corona. At any 
rate, a Spanish paper said so, and Spanish papers never indulge 
in jokes. Poultry farmers should take the hint, and try to rear 
a brood of eclipse hens. The eggs will indeed be golden, both 
ın tone and value. 


To Make Art Popular. 

The way to make our people into a race of art lovers is easy 
when once you know it. It needs only the instruction of recent 
events to point it out. Let our art trustees buy a Velasquez 
that may ultimately turn out to be no Velasquez at all, and 
affairs of art become at once the dominating passion of the 
multitude. A colossal price for a picture always appeals to the 
imagination of the man in the street, but it only needs the 
suspicion that the price has been paid for something spurious 
to make him a vehement connoisseur. I would suggest that the 
organisers of our photographic exhibitions might, on a much 
smaller scale, of course, trade upon this quality in human 
nature. Let them bespeak the assistance of the press to insinu- 
ate that things are not what they seem. A really self-effacing 
selecting bench might perhaps even close an eye and admit a 
water-colour, pretending to think it a photograph. Then they 
might temporarily close the other eye while some fastidious 
critic makes the exposure, and while the people pay their 
shillings just to see for themselves how some eminent photo- 
graphers have been April-fooled. 


A Traveller’s Tale. 

A photographer in Cairo, having his own idea of the vanities 
of Western visitors, has a good-natured camel attached to his 
establishment, and for a fee of тоз. the visitor can be photo- 
graphed on a camel’s back, flanked by two Arabs. That 
explains— 


Says he, “ Yes, we travelled all day ‘cross the stretches. 
My Arabs were faithful, and steady my steed; 

Like bronze was the wilderness. There the sun fetches 
The skin ой.” They murmur, “ Heroic, indeed!” 


“We camped at Al Kasar, then onward we plodded. 
In sight of the Sphinx, we were snapped as you see. 

We made a good group, but Ptolemy has nodded "— 
Then, sotto: “Теп bob was quite modest a fee." 
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ІМ УЕМІСЕ Ву Fritz WIDDER. 
From the Exhibition of Photographs by Hungarian Workers, now open at the " A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT. | Ву С. WILLE. 
See article, ** Workers we may Hear About," page 419. An examile oj Mr. Witle's strong portrait work іп multiple рит. 
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DR. GEORGE HIRTH (Editor of “ Jugend”). By E. О. Норри, 
From the One man show of Mr. E. О. Hoppe's work, now open at the Royal Photographic Society's house, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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On Monday next an exhibition, novel in character and 
of the greatest utility to all photographers who are 
interested in the progress of 
their art and its latest develop- 
ments on the mechanical side, 
will be opened at '' THE A. P. 
Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. The exhibition 
will consist entirely of the latest novelties in connection 
with time, stand, and daylight development. As our 
readers are aware, there are a great number of develop- 
ing tanks now being sold, each of which has its 
special claims for attention. The great popularity of 
time and stand development of plates and films has 
called these useful accessories into existence, and the 
successful application of the methods and principles 
involved by both beginners and experts will render this 
exhibition of the greatest interest. It will include every 
well-known developing tank for plates and films now 
on the market, also various methods of daylight develop- 
ment, with examples of the work produced. Further 
particulars will be given in our next issue. 
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The question of a British Federation Salon, suggested 
some weeks ago by our contributor '' Ariel,’’ has been 
under discussion among the 
THE SUGGESTED BRITISH Federations and Unions, 
FEDERATION SALON. but nothing in the form of a 
definite resolution has been 
arrived at. However, the matter has been talked about, 
and whether the time is quite ripe or not for definite 
action may be a matter of varied opinion. The scant 
support of the general public at the Southport Exhibi- 
tion—as fine a show as the most captious could wish for 
—seems to have damped the exhibition ardour in some 
parts of Lancashire, and there is a pessimistic feeling 
abroad on exhibition matters. It should, however, be 
pointed out that a pleasure resort is not quite the best 
place for а successful exhibition. Experience has 
proved that the most successful photographic societies 
are in centres of industry and commercial activity, and 
what applies to societies equally applies to exhibitions. 
To make any exhibition, on the lines of the suggested 
British Federation Salon, a financial success, it would 
be essential for it to be organised in some large com- 
mercial centre. 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
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А large number of examples of colour records оп the 
Dufay dioptichrome plate were recently shown at the 
Royal Photographic Society, and al- 
though a cursory glance as the slides 
flit past on the screen is not at all a 
scientific or satisfactory means of judg- 
ment, yet the colour rendering of many difficult subjects 
appeared to leave nothing to be desired. А translation 
from the French of the maker's description, which was 
read by Mr. A. C. Braham, stated that the dioptichrome 
screen of the Dufay plate is an absolutely homogeneous 
coating, without the addition of foreign elements, such 
as coloured grains, varnishes, and fatty inks, thereby 
imparting to the screen all the more transparency and 
luminosity. The selective elements are arranged as 
rectangles, sufficiently minute to render difficult the per- 
ception of isolated points, except by the use of a magni- 
fying glass. The maker also claims that the diverse 
colours constituting the screen are equally distributed, 
with no agglomeration of elements of the same colour. 
We are further told that there is no need for intensifica- 
tion, and that the development is similar to that of 
ordinary plates, with the advantage that the greater 
part of the operations can be conducted in daylight. We 
believe that the plate is not yet commercially obtainable 
in this country, but it has been worked to a considerable 
extent in France. ә ә g 


There is now open at the Goupil Gallery, 5, Regent 
Street, an exhibition of photographs by Alvin Langdon 
Coburn and Baron De Meyer, 
which is well worthy the atten- 
tion of all interested in the 
latest developments of pic- 
torial photography. The combination of these two 
workers has, on two previous occasions, produced a 
notable display, and in the present exhibition we again 
find considerable novelty of conception, coupled with a 
general strengthening of work, especially on the part of 
Baron De Meyer. There is no doubt at all that the pic- 
tures on view by Baron De Meyer include some of the 
best things this clever worker has done, and in many 
ways they may be said to completely overshadow 
Coburn's productions by their sheer artistry. Coburn, 
needless to say, shows more than one example of strong 
portraiture, not the least notable of which is a repre- 


THE DUFAY 
PLATE. 


A COBURN-DE MEYER 
EXHIBITION. 
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sentation of Mr. George Bernard Shaw yawning. The 
fact that this print is hung between portraits of Roose- 
velt and President Taft adds not a little to its piquancy. 
Baron De Meyer's portrait studies of ladies of the 
'" charwoman "' type are delightful character studies, 
presented in a fashion worthy of an artist. They are 
the finest things in the show. His studies of flowers 
and glass do not satisfy so much, as he has done the 
same thing better on previous occasions. Each, how- 
ever, 15 worthy of careful attention, and the exhibition 
is one that should certainly be seen. 


o 9 ё 


Mr. Alexander Keighley, in his presidential address 
at the annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic 
| Union, at Halifax, replied at some 
length to Mr. McColl (keeper о! 
the Tate Gallery), who, it will be 
remembered, bitterly attacked the 
inclusion of photographs in the Spring exhibition held 
in the Leeds Municipal Art Gallery. Mr. McColl said, 
among other things, in an address to the students of 
the School of Art at Leeds, “ Fight with all your power 
the terrible influence of photography. Let us insist on 
our parents and relatives banishing from the public 
rooms anvthing in the shape of a photograph.’’ In his 
remarks Mr. Keighley observed: ‘‘ I was interested in 
comparing the worst of the paintings (which, according 
to Mr. McColl, were admissible) with the best of the 
photographs (which were not admissible), and I have no 
hesitation in saying emphatically that in art feeling the 
balance was in favour of the photograph. If this is so, 
then only prejudice and preconceived opinions would 
give place to the one and deny a place to the other. 
In any discussion as to the relative position of photo- 
graphy and painting, the two classes of work should be 
supposed to be in equal hands. The artist and pic- 
torial photographer should be of equal experience and 
education in their own methods. It cannot be claimed 
for one moment that the bulk of so-called pictorial 
photographs is fine art; but that is not the point. Тһе 
real question at issue is whether photographv, in the 
most capable hands, may have any such claim.” 
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MR. KEIGHLEY ON 
THE WAR-PATH. 


Our readers will remember two pictures by Mrs. 
Annie W. Brigman, printed in the recent A. P. Empire 
Number. ‘These excellent examples of 


АМ ACKNOW- pictorial photography were reproduced 


LEDGMENT. (rom two of the photogravure illustra- 
tions appearing in Mr. Alfred Stieg- 
litz’s sumptuous quarterly, Camera Work. We 


regret not to have acknowledged our indebtedness to 
Camera Work at the time these pictures were repro- 
duced. The reproductions in photogravure in this pub- 
lication are frequently even better than the originals. 
Mrs. Brigman, whose pictures тау also be remembered 
at the last Salon, is to shortly hold an exhibition of her 
work at the Little Galleries of the Photo Secession in 
New York, and we are sorry if any remissness in asking 
her permission for the reproduction of these two 
examples of her work should have been objected to. 
As mentioned in the appreciative note on this lady’s 
work that appeared with the reproductions, she has 
lived and made many of her pictures in the heart of 
California, and works in the open air. She is now in 
New York, and will be a great acquisition to the Photo 
Secession. 
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America, the land of resources, is discovering a new 
profession, which may mean the esthetic salvation of 
the American people. The art galleries of 
New York and Boston are taking unto 
themselves `* docents,” who are really intel- 
ligent and sympathetic guides, without the 
ordinary guide's machine-made patter of names and 
dates. Enthusiasts and experts in pictures, who re- 
ceive for their work a small honorarium, speak to the 
shifting crowds in the galleries, and expound some par- 
ticular picture or style of painting. In the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts they are hoping to have presently 
a corps of twenty-five docents at work every Sunday, all 
of them men who count. During his hour and a half's 
work per day—for that is held to be as much as а man 
can give without being stereotvped —he holds himself 
ready, not only to give lecturettes on the work of a 
single artist, but to answer the questions of the ignorant 
and the expert alike, the question of the man who wants 
to understand more of the genius of the old Italian 
masters and that of the one whose onlv care it is to 
learn the cost and the name of the lender or giver of 
each particular work of art. “ Give us docents enough "* 
is the cry of the art-lover in America just now, and we 
shall soon hear nothing more of the man who °“ does not 
know much about pictures.” 

o & g 

What is the effect of the picture postcard on amateur 
photography? А German contemporary complains that 
it Is à very detrimental one, for 
there is little incentive to go 
scouring towns, cities or coun- 
tries for interesting and pictur- 
esque photographs, with an apparatus that increases the 
discomforts of travelling, when a view of nearly every 
conceivable place 15 to be bought for a penny or 
less at a dozen local postcard shops. This view of the 
matter is all very well, but we venture to think that the 
picture postcard has acted as an incentive to good pic- 
torial photography. The man who goes out determined 
to expose a dozen plates on somelhing, finds his work 
done for him; he instinctively avoids what the postcard 
photographer has alreadv done for him, and determines 
on a new course of action, viz., to seek out pictures 
which his individuality suggests as different or striking. 


THE 
DOCENT. 


.. 


ONE USE ОҒ THE 
PICTURE POSTCARD. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “ OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 


Camera and appliances for long distance touring. The com- 
promise between extreme portability and efficiency. Selection 
of a plate size. Importance of selecting a size easily obtained 
in the country or district to be visited. Plates of a size not in 
constant demand are more likely to be shop-stale than the more 
usualsizes. Relative advantages of films and plates. Development 
away from home. Middle course of developing a negative occa- 
sionally as a guide in exposing. Packing of the plates after 
exposure. Precautions at the various customs houses. 

The desirability of standard lens flanges. In favour—that 
various lenses may be used in rapid succession on the same 
camera front. Against—that many or most of the lens mounts 
will be unnecessariiy large if standard flanges are used, unless, 
indeed, the number of standards is so increased as to make the 
matter an absurdity. The alternative, adopted by many photo- 
graphers, is to have interchangeable fronts to which the various 
flanges may be attached. 

_ Standardisation in photographic work, as against that which 
18 most exactly fitted for a particular use or purpose; or, in 
other words, standardisation against specialisation, or the most 
complete fitting or adaptation of an article to its use or purpose. 

The question, however, is not so much one of standardisation 
in the abstract as of the extent to which standardisation is de- 
sirable or convenient. 
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HOME-MADE COLOUR-CORRECT PLATES 
AND LIGHT FILTERS, 


AND SOME PRACTICAL NOTES ON ORTHOCHROMATIC WORK. 


By ROLAND GORBOLD. "8, 


НЕ advantages and disadvantages of ortho- 

chromatic v. ordinary plates have been so fully 

dealt with in the pages of THE A. P. AND Р. N. 

in the past that they need not be referred to in 
this article. Suffice to say, the ortho., or colour-sensi- 
tive, plate appears to have come into its own at last, and 
its general utility for most subjects, coupled with ease 
of working, is now generally recognised. 

The majority of orthochromatic plates now on the 
market are sensitive chiefly to green and yellow, in 
addition to blue and violet, and are influenced by orange 
and slightly by red. They are therefore especially 
suited to landscape and flower photography, 
and at this time of year, when Nature is 
clothed їп her spring-time garb, ortho. plates 
should be used on all occasions. It should 
be remembered that many objects that 
appear red are not pure red, but really made 
up of blue and red; the blue part may act 
upon the plate sufficiently to produce a fairly 
correct result. One is hardly likely to meet 
any pure red in landscape work, and in flower 
photography only in very exceptional cases, 
such as scarlet geraniums. 

The panchromatic plate 16 sensitive to 
nearly all the spectrum, and with a suitable 
filter will give correct colour rendering even 
of the red and orange; for copying pictures, 
especially oil paintings and stained glass 
windows, etc., it 1s absolutely necessary; 
but if one takes a photograph of an ordinary 
landscape with a green and yellow sensitive 
plate and a four or five times screen, and the 
same picture with a panchromatic plate and a 
thirty times screen, there would be very little 
difference in the result unless some very red 
objects were included. The saving of time 
in the exposure would be great, as well as 
the saving of extra care in changing and 
developing which is needed with panchromatic plates. 

It will perhaps be interesting to many of the less 
advanced readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. to know how 
these plates may be prepared at home. Ordinary (non- 
colour-sensitive) gelatine bromide plates are sensitised 
for colour by staining the emulsion with various dyes. 
The emulsion may either be stained before it is coated 
on the glass, which is the method usually employed 
by the manufacturer for commerce, or the emulsion may 
be dyed after it is coated on the glass by bathing the 
plates in a solution of these dyes. The bathed plates 
usually prove colour-sensitive to a greater extent than 
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Special to “The Amat:ur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


the commercial plates, but unfortunately they deteriorate 
if not used within a reasonable time after their prepara- 
tion. 
Rendering Ordinary Plates Colour-sensitive. 

The colour-sensitising of plates by bathing is not a 
dificult matter, nor an expensive operation, and may 
be undertaken by the amateur. It is, of course, con- 
ducted in the dark-room by a perfectly safe light, or 
preferably in total darkness. All that is necessary is a 
drying box that is quite light-tight. In all the opera- 
tions cleanliness is essential. 

Erythrosin is usually used for sensitising the plates 


Ву Hans Elsner. 
Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 


for the yellow and green, but not for the red. There 
are several formule given by the leading authorities, 
but they are all very much alike in character. 

The following is the formula given by C. H. 
Bothamley. A stock solution of erythrosin is prepared 
of 1 part to 1,000 parts of distilled water and stored in 
the dark. The staining bath is made up of two parts 
stock solution of erythrosin and two parts то per cent. 
solution of ammonia, and 16 parts distilled water, 
filtered and used fresh. 

The dry plates (any ordinary rapid brand) are dusted 
and immersed for two minutes in a bath of 10 per cent. 
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solution of ammonia, transferred without washing to 
the staining bath for two minutes, and then washed in 
running water. Thorough removal of the dve con- 
siderably increases the time during which the plates 
will keep in good condition, and also extends the region 
of the colour-sensitiveness. Тһе plates should be dried 
in the dark in six or eight hours. 

When sensitising plates for red, it 
cvanine and erythrosin. 

A stock solution of 1 part ervthrosin in 1,000 parts of 
alcohol is prepared, and also a stock solution.of 1 part 
cvanine in 1,000 parts alcohol. The staining bath is 
made up of 200 parts distilled water, 50 parts 9o per 
Cent alcohol, 27 parts 10 per cent. solution. of ammonia, 

2 parts stock solution of cyanine, and 23 parts stock 

solution of erythrosin. This is ео filtered апа 
used fresh, the plates being placed in the solution for 
two minutes after being carefully dusted, without any 
preliminary bath of ammonia. They аге afterwards 
well washed and dried in the dark. 

After reading the above, many amateurs may like to 
try their hands at colour- -sensitising their own plates, 
and the experience will be instructive. Jt will be found, 
however, that the modern ortho. plates, as supplied by 
the leading makers, should be relied upon if the best 
results are wanted. 

The next thing we have to consider is the light filter, 
by no means the least important. The light filter may 
cither be wet or drv. The wet filter consists of a com- 
pound of dyed solution contained within a glass tank, 
possessing plane and parallel sides; as the composition 
тау be readily altered, it is much in favour for 
experimental work, but not for use in the field, on 
account of the risk of Jeakage and breakage. 

Making a Useful Light Filter. 

Drv filters are far more in general use; they ‘are com- 
posed of optically worked glass, coloured, or of stained 
gelatine films coated on glass or celluloid. Coloured 
glass would be ideal, but for the difhculty of produc- 
tion, so that gelatine or collodion films on glass or 
celluloid are the usual. 

It is not difficult to prepare “ home-made "' dry light 
filters. The trouble of preparing special gelatine- 
coated glass mav be avoided by using ordinary lantern 
plates. These can be now obtained on very thin, flaw- 
less glass and perfectly coated. Fix them out without 
exposing to light and thoroughly wash; this will give a 
piece of glass coated with colourless gelatine, the only 
drawback being that frequently the glass is not abso- 
lutelv plane or flat, and may possibly cause distortion. 


is usual to use 


If carefully selected plates are used, however, this dis-. 


tortion becomes a negligible quantity in ordinary land- 
scane work. 


For а yellow screen the coated glass is placed in а. 


solution consisting of naphthol vellow 1 part and water 
250 parts. It is best to put the dry plates into this 
bath without previous wetting, the result being more 
even; the film will stain in a very few minutes, апа 
should be taken out when, on looking through it, it 
appears a bright lemon colour. An orange screen is 
made їп the same way, the dyeing solution. being 
aurantia 1 part and water 150 parts. There are num- 
bers of other dves useful for the purpose, but these are 
suggested because they are easily obtainable and prac- 
tical in effect. They. should be well rinsed under the 
tap and dried їп а place perfectly free from dust. 

They can next be bound up like an ordinary lantern 
slide with a cover glass of another very thin and flaw- 
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iess lantern plate. But bv far the best way is to cement 
the cover glass and the filter together with Canada 
balsam. Dilute the Canada balsam down till it 1s about 
as thick as glycerine. Lav the stained glass film side up 
on a table, pour on it in the centre of the film a small 
pool of balsam, then carefully lav а well-cleaned cover 
glass on the pool of balsam, so as to avoid air bubbles, 
press it gently down until all the excess of cement 15 
expelled. Then leave it to dry. When dry the edges 
should be bound. 
The Position of the Light Filter. 

The position of the light filter most in favour, per- 
haps, is in front of the lens, on account of convenience, 
and also it does not alter the focus of the lens to any 
great extent when it is set at infinitv. The filter may 
also be in the diaphragm slot or behind the lens. If it 
is going to be kept there permanently the latter may be 
the better place. It is also quite practical to have а 
large filter in front of the plate (same size as plate), one 
of the advantages being that a very much commoner 
qualitv of glass тау be used as the support. | 

It is very important to know the number of times the 
exposure is to һе increased; it 1s not a constant factor, 
as some may imagine, but varies according to the light. 
Гог instance, to quote a case in point, a thirty times 
light filter was found only to increase the exposure ten 
times when used by gas- ‘light; a colour-sensitive plate, 
when used with an illuminant of a yellowish nature, is 
found to be three or four times faster than an ordinary 
plate of the same speed, comparing both with their 
rapidity іп daylight. The use of а colour-sensitive 
plate without a light filter in gas-light gives an im- 
proved, though not correct, colour rendering. 

This holds good when taking outdoor photographs 
when the light is yellowish, such as a sunset. In the 
middle of the day there would be no advantage in using 
а colour plate without a screen over an ordinary plate, 
at least а very little, but towards the end of the day, 
especially in spring or autumn, when the sun sets behind 
a vellow haze, there mav be a decided advantage in 
using an ortho. plate without a screen. 

A Note on Colour Contrast. 

If onc wants to emphasise one colour more than 
another in photographing coloured objects, it is quite 
a simple matter. Take a subject in which there is a 
red and green that would, when reduced to monochrome, 
be almost exactlv the same shade, one must сору it 
either through a red coloured screen or else a green 
one. Whichever screen we use will cause that par- 
ticular colour to come out lighter than the other. (For 
experimental purposes, various coloured screens can be 
made in the manner previously suggested—bv using 
different coloured aniline dyes.) This, perhaps, hardly 
comes within the subject of correct-colour photography, 
but it may be of interest, as in copying an old, faded 
photograph, which would be of brownish-vellow colour, 
one should use an ordinary plate, not an orthochromatic 
one, and employ a blue or violet screen. Through such 
a filter the brown image looks black, and a vigorous 
result can be obtained from a хегу washed-out original. 


F you are not a beginner yourself will you please draw 
the attention of any photographic friend who is one 


to “THE NOVICES NOTE-BOOK’’? This special 
feature is included every week, and each °“ Note-book ” 
is complete in itself. + Ф $ + 
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By A. LOCKETT. 2 


ANY cameras of the folding hand-stand description 
have only a single extension, thus rendering it im- 
possible to bring very near objects into focus. The 
purchaser of such a camera, carried away with the otherwise 
liberal provision of nicely finished accessories and adjust- 
ments, 15 apt to think his apparatus equal to practically any 
demands that may be made on it; but when he tries to make 


Fig. 1. 


a copy from a photograph, or to obtain a “ life-size” record 
of any small object that has to be taken at close quarters, 
he realises that a longer extension would have greatly added 
to its possibilities. 

The following article may prove suggestive, as indicating 
how such a difficulty may be overcome, bv the assistance of 
an ordinary reading glass, such as nearly everyone possesses 
or can obtain the loan of. This consists of a double convex 
lens mounted in a ring, and furnished with a wood, bone, or 
ivory handle. They are sold from one shilling upwards, 
according to size and quality, by opticians and dealers in 


spectacles. 
A Practical Example. 


Since a concrete example is always of more practical value 
than any amount of precept, an actual instance of the use 
of the reading glass is given. It was required to photograph 


USING A READING GLASS АЗАТ 
SUPPLEMENTARY LENS. > 
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a small painted bird on a stained-glass door panel, the 
apparatus available being a 5 in. by 4 in. folding hand-stand 
camera, with a lens of 64 in. focus, and only a single exten- 
sion. It was found that the camera could not be brought 
nearer than 4 ft. to the panel without getting the image out 
of focus, since the bellows could not be extended sufficiently. 
A negative taken at this distance gave the result shown by 
fig. 1, the design being, as will be seen, extremely small. 

After some consideration, it came to mind that a reading 
glass of about 234 in. diameter had been seen іп the house. 
This was promptly pressed into service, being fixed in front 
of the camera lens by means of string passed across it and 
over the rising front posts, tying the ends firmly to the 
milled-head screw of the front, as shown by fig. 2. Of 
course there are many other ways in which it could be 
fastened, according to the type of camera; wire would in 
some cascs be better than string. Care should be taken 
that the centre of the reading glass comes in line with that 
of the lens; also that the glass is perfectly clean and pro- 
perly vertical, and not inclined or slanting. Unless this 15 
attended to, the definition will not be uniformlv good all over 
the plate, and there may be distortion of the image. 

The camera was now again approached to the stained- 
glass panel, when it was found that the lens could be brought 
as near as 6j in. It could, in fact, have been brought nearer 
still, only the design would then have been too large for the 
plate. 

The result photographed with the lens at 63 in. distance 
is shown by fig. 3, the stop used being F/64. It will be seen 
that the definition is remarkably good, considering that the 
reading glass is non-achromatic. It may be stated that the 
photograph is full-size, which, without the reading glass. 
would only have been possible with an extension double the 
focallength of the lens. The painting of the bird is in 
several different colours, including blue, red, and yellow, 
it is therefore a difficult subject under the circumstances. 


Fig. 2. - 
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Fig. 3. 


Some Possibilities Suggested. 

A rough test was afterwards made to find the focal-length 
of the reading glass, by holding it in front of a sheet of 
white paper, throwing the image of a distant object sharply 
on the latter, and measuring the distance between the glass 
and the image. The focal-jength so obtained (really what is 
called the back focus) proved to be about 6 in. 

Since then copying has been successfully undertaken with 
the reading glass, which has thus quite doubled the useful- 
ness of the camera. Focussing is done in just the same way 
as without the glass, but requires a little more care and the 
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emp-oyment of a smaller stop than usual. The 
combination forms also an occasionally useful wide- 
angle lens. 

As regards the exposure, it must be borne in mind 
that the effect of adding the reading glass is to 
shorten the focus of the lens. The F values are, 
therefore, no longer the same as those marked on 
the mount, but are of greater rapidity. A reading 
glass of the same focal length as the lens will, 
roughly, halve the focus, so that all the F numbers 
require to be divided by two, and each needs merely 
one-quarter of the exposure previously necessary. 
This is only approximate, but near enough for most 
purposes. It is impossible, without ап unduly 
lengthy explanation, to give a rule that will apply in 
all circumstances; the photographer 15 therefore 
advised to make a few trial exposures, which will 
afford the information best adapted to his particular 
case. 

Another Example. 

It may be of interest that the photograph of the 
camera was taken with the reading glass itself, 
exactly as illustrated, by reflection in а mirror. A 
close inspection will show that the name on the 
shutter is reversed. The definition here is not quite 
so good as it might be, owing to multiple reflection 
by the mirror, but it is by no means bad under the 
circumstances. 

The reading glass is equally suitable for use with 
a fixed-focus camera, provided the apparatus will 
allow the insertion of a piece of ground glass in the 
position occupied by the plate, so that it is possible 
to see that the camera 15 placed at the right distance 
from the object. With a fixed-focus camera there 
is only one distance at which the object will be in 
focus, and this 1s roughly equal to the focal-length 
of the reading glass, when the latter is close to the 
camera lens. 

While the reading glass is exceedingly useful and 
a decided acquisition, it is obvious that the tying-on 
and untying operation are undesirably tedious. The 
reader, therefore, who has convinced himself of the 
great assistance afforded by such an auxiliary will do well 
eventually to purchase the more satisfactory and convenient 
supplementary lens, of which various patterns are obtainable 
from several firms whose advertisements appear in the pages 
of THE A. Р. AND Р. Х. These supplementary lenses may 
be attached or removed in a second. The majority are made 
to slip over or inside the hood of the camera lens, but some 
are intended to be placed behind the back combination. 
The achromatic type should be secured if the best possible 
definition is required. 


PROGRESS IN CRYSTOLEUM PAINTING. 


HE new edition of the Guide to “ Alstona " Painting, issued 
by the Alston Gallery, 310, Regent Street, W., marks a 
further step in the line of progress that has been the feature 
of more particularly the later years of the history of crystoleum 
work. The book has evidently been the subject of most careful 
arrangement, іп order that those reading the guide may obtain а 
comprehensive idea of the real charm of this delightful applica- 
tion of photography and colour. The guide is well illustrated. 
The list of illustrations includes not only a large selection of 
famous pictures, but also a number of reproductions showing 
most clearly how crystoleum or “ Alstona’’ painting is done. 
The instructions contained in the book are of the most lucid 
character, and after setting out in detail the general principles 
to be followed by the student, these are, as it were, summed up 
in an illustrated lesson upon the colouring of a specific picture. 


There appears to be no limit whatever to the scope of sub- 
jects. These can be obtained not only from the exhaustive 
list of photographs contained and illustrated in the guide, but 
also, where the artist is the photographer, subjects could be ob- 
tained from Nature and reproduced in Nature’s colours. 

Simultaneously with the issue of this guide, we are informed 
that the Fifth National Art Competition in “ Alstona” Painting 
will take place in the autumn. Considerably over one hundred 
awards will be offered, quite a number of which will be devoted 
to a *‘ Beginners’ Section.” 

We cannot too strongly advise our readers to first of all obtain 
a copy of the guide, which is published at one shilling, and also 
to ask for particulars of the forthcoming competition. The 
address is given above, and all particulars will be sent on 
application. 
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“ Griffin's Photographic Specialties." — А well illustrated and 
beautifully printed catalogue bearing the above title has just 
been issued by Griffin's, of Kingsway, London, W.C. Full par- 
ticulars of the firm's well-known productions and the popular 
“ Goldona " self-toning paper, “ Noctona " gaslight paper, and 
bromide papers, and the “ Gramme,” “ Commercial, “ Press," 
“ Process," and “ Gaslvt " plates are given. Griffin’s cameras, 
lenses, enlargers, etc., and, needless to say, everything con- 


nected with the oil and bromoil processes in which this firm has 
specialised are also fully described and illustrated. АП 
chemicals and sundries are also listed, and, in fact, as stated 
in the catalogue, “everything photographic, provided at the 
lowest prices consistent with the highest quality," will be found 
within its pages. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should write 
for a copy of this book without delay. It will be sent free from 
the above address. 
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CONTROLLED v. STRAIGHT PRINTS— 


AND ANOTHER SUGGESTION. 


By CHARLES H. L. EMANUEL. 


NE can see in every line of Mr. Evans’ article 

on Controlled Prints (published in THe A. P. 

AND P. N. for March 22 (p. 310) his firm 

attachment to the purely photographic print, 

with a minimum of essential corrective work. But he 

submits to the inevitable, and appreciates that the hand- 

worked print (whose father—the negative—can rarely 

be able to recognise its child) has been forced upon us, 

and forms a necessary part of every modern exhibition 
of photography. 

Some of us sigh for the fact that the time, trouble, and 
care which used formerly to be expended in making the 
very best—photographically—of a difficult medium, 
without the intervention of hand work, is now given to 
slurring over faults that should have been avoided, and 
to making the result as unphotographic and as much 
like the product of another and a greater art as possible. 

Were the intervention of handwork imperceptible it 
would not offend; so little, however, does the training 
of the average photographer fit him for tinkering with a 
print, that a real artist (I mean in the old sénse of the 
term, before it was assumed by hairdressers, clerks and 
photographers) can almost invariably trace the hand- 
work by noting where the print fails to repregent nature 
accurately. 

Mr. Evans, with his usual honesty, pleads that the 
hand-worker should declare himself, so that the public 
may not be misled, but surely, in his cure, he rushes 
from Scylla to Charybdis. He suggests that, to prevent 
the confusion, the London Salon of Photography should 
proclaim its forthcoming exhibition (an exhibition, mark 
you, to consist of both controlled and pure photography) 
to be an exhibition of “ Pictures by Photography." А 
most unfortunate term! For to prevent controlled 
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photographs being mistaken for pure photographs, both 
classes alike are to be described by a phrase which, by 
derivation and usage, implies the use of the pen, brush, 
or pencil. 

Nor does the evil end there. As Mr. Evans remarks, 
the exhibition in question 15 to be held at the galleries of 
the Fine Art Society, a society which has hitherto con- 
fined its exhibition to pictures by artists—in the limited 
sense of the word. The use of the phrase “ Pictures by 
Photographers ” would therefore mislead the artistic 
public, which is used to visit the shows held at these 
galleries, to believe that it is asked to view a collection 
of painting or drawings (1.6., pictures) by photo- 
graphers, a type of exhibition which would be no more 
likely to attract them than an exhibition of furniture 
made by cart-builders would attract the lover of artistic 
furniture. 

If Mr. Evans had restricted his suggestion to the 
proper earmarking of controlled prints in the catalogue, 
I would have been with him in my thousands. Nay, 
more, I would have helped him with an alternative 
description. How would “ Fakements of Imagination ” 
do? My own opinion is that the photographic public 
are quite used now to seeing “ controlled " and '' pure ” 
photographs exhibited side by side, and that although, 
as a matter of interest, they might like to be able to see 
from the catalogue which was which (generally a fairly 
evident fact), they need no further guidance. 

Anyhow, if we must have a new title to designate 
what is now a normal kind of exhibition, let us call it 
one of ‘‘ photographic pictures." This, at least, could 
mislead no one, for the adjective dominates and would 
prevent misapprehension. Better still, name it as an 
‘ Exhibition of Pure and Controlled Photography.” 


— — — —Á iste ——————— 


ALTHOUGH we are told that crisp definition 
is essential to stereoscopic photographs, I 
find that those produced by means of two pin, 
or rather needle, holes give far better results 
than one would imagine. In view of this 
fact, I hope the following will be useful to 
those readers who care to construct the appa- 
ratus. The advantages and disadvantages of 
the pin-hole over photographic lenses are 
езш to most photographers, so there is no need to touch upon 

ese. 

Seeing that postcard-size plates, papers, frames and dishes are 
obtainable, and that while costing less than half-plate the results 
are large enough, I have chosen that size as being the most suit- 
able. Thos» already working ın postcard or half-p!ate sizes will, 
of course, possess the frames and dishes, while those working in 
quarter-plate and smaller sizes will be obliged to purchase 
them. Further, I would suggest dispensing with dark slides, and 
limiting the use of the instrument to work done within easy 
reach of the dark-room. Again, very few would care to substi- 
tute a pin-hole for a lens, except on certain occasions, so rather 
let it be an addition to your equipment than anything else. One 
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SIMPLE STEREOSCOPIC PIN-HOLE CAMERA. 


By P. FREDH. VISICH. v 
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may, of course, go further afield, but the apparatus described 
will only admit cne plate at a time, and that, it will be seen, can 
very conveniently be attached to the camera proper. 

To make the instrument, procure sufficient quarter-inch fret- 
wood to make a box with its inside measuring 6 by 4 by 4, and 
a piece for the division. Proceed to cut two pieces 6} by 4} for 
the front and back, two pieces 4 in. square for the sides, two 
pieces 64 by 4 for the top and bottom, and one piece 3$ by 4 for 
the division. Take the front section, and on it draw cross lines 
from corner to corner, and a line across the midéle. Next 
measure 14 in. each side of the centre, and on the line make 
two dots, or short lines, crossing it, to denote the positions 
where the pin-holes are to come later. 

At this stage procure a piece of very thin brass, similar to 
that of which the grain weights of cheap chemical scales 
are made, and enough to cut into two pieces measuring 
about an inch square. То make the holes, lay these 
brass plates one at a time upon a piece of glass, 
with a thick piece of paper interposed. Somewhere near the 
middle of each hold а No. шо needle vertically, when it will 
be found that a gentle tap with a hammer will pierce the brass, 
while the paper absorbs the concussion and prevents the glass 
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from breaking. 
used again. 
Remove the paper and turn the brass plate over to bring the 
burred or frayed edge uppermost. It can then be smoothed 
down with a piece of fine emery-paper wound round a pencil. 
The needle is applied a second time, from the same side as 
before, and pushed gently halfway through to finish it. While 
holding the plate on the needle, push the needle into the front 
section of the camera, on one of the dots, and draw a line 
round the brass plate to denote its position later. The needle 
and plate are then released, and a piece of wood slightly smaller 
than the square so drawn is removed. 
Repeat this process with the other plate, 


If the needle did nct touch the glass it can be 


and, after coating 
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them with dead black, place them against the pencil lines. 
They should now be quite level, or, rather, the pin-holes them- 
selves, and the requisite distance apart. А piece of well- 
blackened linen can, by gluing it, be made to prevent any light 
from getting in round the edges of the brass plates. 

With the aid of some glue or seccotine and some very fine 
panel-pins, join up the camera with the exception of the back, 
and fix the division carefully in the centre. It will, of course, 
leave an eighth of an inch at the back to admit the plate-carrier. 

Into a piece of cardboard or wood (the thickness of the plates 
to be used) cut an aperture measuring 54 by 3} inches, full. 

If the cardboard is now cut a quarter of an inch outside the 
aperture a plate-holder of the correct size is obtained, and one 
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which will, if nicely fitted, ро а long way towards making the 
apparatus light-tight when closed. It is, of course, glued to 
the inside ot the back section, and is represented by A. Two 
hinges are now fitted to the floor of the camera and to the base 
of the back section, and two clasps (B) are fitted at the top to 
keep the door shut. It will be seen how simple a matter the 
insertion of a plate becomes. Four turn-buttons (С) are screwed 
through the plate-holder to hold the plate in position. 

The exposure is made by means of a brass plate (made from 
sheet brass, purchasable from an ironmonger), cut to the shape 
of D in the illustration, with a bent extremity to handle it with. 
It is made to revolve on a screw, which must be fitted. with a 
washer at the back, to enable it to lie flat over two pieces of 
velvet (E), which are glued over the thin brass containing the pin- 
holes to ensure the exclusion of all light when the shutter is 
brought into contact with them. The exposure plate is pre- 
vented from going too far by two small screws, one below the 
velvet on the left (looking at the front of the instrument) and 
the other above the velvct on the right; or they may be put the 
other way about, so that the <lirection of the shutter is reversed 
when exposing. 

The interior will require coating with dead black, and the 
outside can be polished or covered with leatherette. ‘Lhe plates 
are, of course, inserted in the dark-room, and the camera, if not 
already light-tight, can be wrapped up at the back with a focus- 
sing cloth or substitute with the aid of an elastic 
band. It is, however, well worth making light-tight, 
and this note should not be despised on account of two 
mere pin-holes. Rather take into consideration what 
it will do than what it costs to produce. It is ad- 
visable to stand somewhere at the side of the camera 
(out of the field of view) when exposing, in order to 
facilitate turning the expcsure plate or shutter. 

By the way, some rough guide to the field of view 
included is necessary, and for this purpose a wire 
view-finder fitted to the top is perhaps best. To 
make it, procure a piece of stout wire (copper is best) 
and bend it into an oblong measuring about two inches by one 
and a half, with the ends meeting in the middle of one of the 
short sides, and not at a corner; see small diagram. 

Two very small screw-eyes comp'ete the finder, and the posi- 
tion for these on the camera top is found by the following 
experiment :—Having placed the camera on a support, proceed 
to expose a plate on a few definite objects. Allowing the camera 
to remain, return to the dark-room and develop the plate. 
Then return to the camera, and, placing the finder in the centre 
of the top, place your head with the eyes on the same plane as 
the camera back, and with one eve only look through the 
finder. When the field of view corresponds to that on the plate, 
or as nearly as can be, its position 1з ascertained. 
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“THE A. Р. AND Р. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the curren. 
approximate exposures as here given wıll serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morn ng and two in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, F/3. 
or if stop F/I1 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. 


The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m. double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to6 рт. increase ee Mee eee а three to four times. 


SuBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... 1/30 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes i de 1/18 T 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much ak 

open river scenery, figure studies in the open, 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/10 „ 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well ‘lighted street scenes 1/8 т 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion dl 

picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/4 ” 


Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings ... .. 1 » 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 


ings, big window, and white reflector ... ... | 4 Secs. 


— —— 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. | ин Сар ie ape 
1/45 sec. | 1/90 sec. 1,120 вес.! 1/150 sec. 
1/30 > 1/50 . -x МУЧО; 1,90 ,, 

| 
145 ,, 1/30 , | 140 . | 150 . 
142^ -Ҙҙ 1/25 . 1/30 . | 140 . 
1/6 , | 4/40 „ |1/15 . 120, 

2/3 „„ 1/8 ” | 1/4 وه‎ | 1/5 ,” 
3 secs. | 1} secs. | 1 sec | 3/4 9 


Аз а further (uice a list of some of the best known makes of plates and filins on the market is given on another page іп this issue. 


Tle plates 


and films have been divited into groups which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates onl the masket will be 


given on application. 
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In this new series we hope to include all the coming men in 
the photographic world. The following have already been dealt 
with :—(1) Frank H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schön, 
(4) Gideon Clark, (5) С. Wille. 
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HE pictorial and literary productions of Mr. Н. Powell Higgins аге probably already well known to 
readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. He is a worker of original bent, and one about whom we shall hear 
more in the future. 

The Brownie seems to have been the first love of many good men, and Powell Higgins is no 
exception, but in the fact that he has practically stuck to this size camera for his more serious efforts he is an 
exception. It was in 1903 that he first began photography. 

He does not specialise (except in size, which is in inverse proportion to his estimate of the value of the 
subject), and his pictures are in a great measure the reflection of his environment, for Middlesex landscapes 
please him much, and to that he is generally faithful. Portraiture does not appeal to him (except in the bosom 
of his family), and the landscape which he works upon is generally without figures in it. 

He is not a disciple of the Oil school, but a devoted adherent of Gum. Nearly all his best efforts are in Gum, 
and yet he is a firm believer in the power of photography to do almost all that is required pictorially when the right 
man takes the camera in hand. By thoughtful care about the subject beforehand, by studying it under various 
conditions, by waiting for the psychological moment, he believes that the after treatment of the plate and the 
print can be reduced to a minimum. 

The best subject to begin on if vou want to get up a discussion—-and Powell Higgins is always open to dis- 
cuss things a bit—is '' The advantages of the average photographic society." His pet aversions are the 
chairman's seat and hammer, the secretary's minutes, and the treasurer's statement. 

He is of opinion that a great deal more might be done through the medium of the portfolio clubs, where 
the exhibition of prints, their criticism, and discussions on varieties of subjects are all able to be enjoyed without 
being anywhere at any particular time or having the formalities of meetings. 

One might think from these notes that Mr. Powell Higgins’ chief characteristics were a love of discussion, 
a hatred of photographic societies, and a crank about size. Nothing is farther from the mark than this. Не 


15 an ardent bce- 
liever in photo- 
graphy ав the 
medium of pictorial 
expression, is 
essentially the seri- 
ous worker, the 
man who has aims, 
who is always trv- 
ing to see nature 
more and interpret 
her better, and 
withal so young 
that few | ideals 
have been lost and 
the future is golden 
with hope of what 
can be done and 
will be done in our 
picture making in 
the near and distant 
future. In this 
future he should 
have something to 
| show, something 
' informing to sav. 
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From a Gum print by H. Powell Higgins. Reproduced same size 
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By МАТЁ (OLGA. 


From the Exhibition of Photographs by Hungarian Workers, now open at the “A. P. Little Gallery,” 52, Long Acre, И.С. 
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ON SPRING. ғ 
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Ву F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


SOME COMMENTS BY FRANK М. SUTCLIFFE. 


Special to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News. 


PRING is not an invention of poets and mil- 
liners. They have only taken advantage 
of it for their own ends. We photo- 
graphers do the same. 

There is a lot of make-believe about 
spring. We are justified, then, in return- 
ing the compliment, and have no qualms 
of conscience if we flirt with. summer, 
autumn, and winter. 

Spring photography is possible at any 
time of the year. Generally speaking, 
summer and winter are the best seasons for 
such work. During the winter- say, by 
the first week in February- spring photo- 
graphy begins in good earnest. Then the yellow primrose 
and the voung lamb are ready for the orthochromatic plate 
and the instantaneous shutter. 

There is no more reliable test for an instantaneous shutter 
than half-a-dozen young lambs. If the shutter can show 
half of them with their four feet in the air, and with the 
proper complement of tails to the whole six, then the shutter 
may be classed as Ar at Lloyd's. 

In most instances the shutter fails to show any sign of 
lamb at all, but this is not always a proof that it is faulty. 
The emptiness of the plate is owing to a stupid habit the old 
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maternal sheep have of calling to their offspring the moment 
the trigger is released. 

The florists have knocked on the head all the pretty senti- 
ment we used to feel about spring flowers. "Their windows 
are full of violets, daffodils, and all the rest of the harbingers 
long before any signs of such appear in our gardens. One 
little celandine growing in a ditch is more springlike than an 
armful or a pailful of narcissi in а shop. 

Even the birds, which ought to know better, often mis- 
take a warm wind in winter for the presence of spring, or it 
may be that they think if they whistle hard enough laggard 
spring will wake up. 

The two things which spring always brings with her--the 
east wind and snow showers— we photographers have no 
liking for. To be sure, the former is not so terrible as it 
used to be, now that we can put on a vellow filter, and by 
the use or a fast plate get shadows with something in 
them. The old saving, ** When the wind is in the cast, 
treble the exposure,” should not be forgotten. 

If we must do апу photography when spring is really 
looking on, the kindest thing we can do for our camera is 
to buy it a waterproof cover. When cameras were made of 
wood well polished and of brass, they were not much worse 
for a shower of sleet, but now that thev are made of card- 
board with a covering of patent leather, one OG often 
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does for them. Then spring introduces spring-cleaning, 
which they remember all the rest of the year. Time may be 
said to be reckoned from its coming. Before and after: 
before, the photographer is able to lay his hands on the 
smallest article of his paraphernalia; after, it takes him 
months to find anything, and he is lucky if he finds it then. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
which he has been at such pains to conceal under the sofa 
every Tuesday night, disappear as if by magic, for no 
human hands ever touch them. Woe to the photographer 
who thinks that his carefully classified envelopes of films or 
boxes of plates will be “ after " as they were “ before." The 
myrmidons who accompany spring are по respecter of 
numerals, whether Roman or italic. When the photo- 
grapher returns he will not find box XCV. where 
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THE FIGURE HEAD. 


May 3, 1010. 
it has stood for eleven months; LI. or XXI. will 
have taken its place. That XXXIX. should be next to 
XL. never enters the heads of the cleaners. It is as well 
that the photographer does not see how spring handles his 
favourite authors. That they survive so many springs says 
volumes for the binders. Their bindings save them in 
another way. Unbound volumes often gravitate in spring to 
the level of a clothes basket, thev look so untidv on the 
shelves. Sometimes Spring, in her visit of cleaning, is 
revengeful, and no trace of photographic apparatus is to be 
found in the house after she has gone. 

Half a crown spent on a good padlock at this season of 
the vear will enable the photographer to make pictures later 
on of the spring fashions as thev appear, and so heap coals 
of fire on the head of Spring herself. 


By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


From the loan collection of Bromoil prints at the Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Ireland. 
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Silver Stains.— These 
arise from putting into 
contact with the un- 
» varnished film of the 
27 negative а printing 
paper which contains 

po some form of silver. 

2 As long аз both the 

paper and film аге 
quite dry no harm ts likely to happen, but in damp weather 
treuble is not uncommon. The gelatine on the plate absorbs 
moisture, becomes sticky, holds the paper, and spots, stains, 
and torn prints result. 

t. The following has been strongly recommended :-— 
Water 6 oz., hypo 2 oz., soda phosphate, 5 gr., lead nitrate 
} oz. Wher these constituents are dissolved add alum 3 oz. 
It is said that this bath will °“ tone out " the silver stain, but 
this may require an hour or two's immersion. 

2. Water 2 oz., ammonium sulphocvanide 3o gr., nitric 
acid 30 min. 

3. Dissolve iodine in methylated spirit until the solution 
is a pale yellow colour. Prepare also а 3-grain per ounce 
solution of potassium cvanide. Place the negative in the 
iodine solution until the stain begins to turn vellow-grev ; 
now remove the plate and well wash it, and then rub the 
stained part with a tuft of cotton-wool moistened with the 
cyanide solution. Finally wash the plate thoroughly. The 
process may be repeated if necessary. If potassium cyanide 
cannot be obtained use a small quantity of hypo fixing bath 
(4 oz. per pint), which has not previously been used. 

4 Water 4 oz., potass. bichromate 20 gr., sodium chloride 
(table salt) 80 gr Immerse the plate in this for one minute, 
wash for ten minutes in running water, then transfer to 
water 3 oz., ammonium sulphocvanide 1 dram, and again 
№ zs well. 

. If the stain forms a somewhat large patch it will be 
as y ell to reduce it by rubbing it with the tip of the finger 
and a little powdered pumice stone. 

6. If the stain is not large or very marked it may be put 
out of action by immersing the plate in any ordinary com- 
bined toning and fixing solution, which renders the stain 
nearly invisible, though it тау take an hour or more to 
effect this. 

7. The following is quoted as a cure. It is worth trying. 
Water 4 oz., thiocarbamide 20 gr., chrome alum 6o gr., 
citric acid 20 gr. 

8. Another worker says he has removed these silver stains 
bv leaving the negative for twenty-four hours in a clean 
fixing bath. 

9. Another says he has removed silver stains by rubbing 
the place with cotton-wool moistened with hvpo and ferri- 
cvanide reducer. 

to. Yet another meets the case by rubbing the spot with a 
bit of hard rubber or ink-eraser. 


Iridescent Surface Marking, chiefly of a blue or greenish 
tinge, and usually nearer the margins than the more central 
parts. They probably consist chiefly of silver sulphide, and 
are often attributed to the plate having been kept in an 
atmosphere where gas is freely used. The dry film may be 
rubbed with a bit of clean rag or washleather moistened with 
methylated spirit; or the wetted surface may be quicklv 
swabbed with a plug of cotton-wool moistened with hvpo and 
ferricyanide reducer. 

Permanganate Stain.—If an undissolved particle of potass. 
permanganate gets on the film of a negative it produces an 
obstinate stain, which’ possibly can be removed by water 
IO OZ., sodium sulphite 2 drm., acetic acid 1 drm. 

Eikonogen Stain. —Mix a teaspoonful of bleaching powder 
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E By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 
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Practical Pointers for Everyday Use. 
STAINS ON NEGATIVES. 


Special to “The A.P. and P. N.” 


in half a pint of water, stir thoroughly, filter, and 

add a dram of acetic acid. | 
Pyro Developer Stain.— This can more easily be re- 

moved if the stain treatment is applied as soon as ' 


the plate leaves the washing tank. 

According to some experts, it is better to Кесер the 
developer and fixing bath alkaline, and trust to long washing 
(e.g., an hour or so) in plain water. Others advocate acid 
and the following treatment :—- 

Alum I oz., water 20 oZ., 
citri acid } oz.). 

raus potash or chrome, 1 oz., soda sulphite 2 oz., citric 
асїй 1 Y , water 20 oz. 

3: Alu 1 oZ., Water 20 OZ. T iron protosulphate 3 oz., citric 
acid r oz. (or sulphuric acid 3 drm.) The use of thiocarba- 
mide has numerous advocates. 

4. Water 2 oz., hypo 2 drm., thiocarbamide 20 gr., soda 
bisulphite I drm. 

5. Water 1 oz., chrome alum 10 gr., 
citric acid 7 gr. 

6. First harden the gelatine by treatment with formalin, 
wash and dry the plate. Then prepare the following solu- 
tion :—Water т oz., ammon. sulphocyanide то gr. ; when dis- 
solved, add 10 drops of nitric acid. 

Hydroquinone (Quinol) does not often vield stains, but when 
it does the stain is not easy to remove. The best thing to 
try first of all is redevelopment. If that fails, the hypo and 
ferricyanide reducer rubEed on with a ball of cotton-wool is 
almost sure to effect a cure. There appears to be a certain 
tendency with some brands of plates to stain with Quinol, 
while other brands are stain-free with the same developing 
formule. 

Amidol sometimes viclds a stain of a bluish tendency. This 
is usually fairly easily removed by a то grain per ounce solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda. 

To Quicken the Printing of a Stained Negative, it may be 
“toned ” in the following bath :-— (A) Water 4 oz., ammon. 
sulphocyanide 30 gr. (B) Water 2 oz., gold chloride 4 gr. 
Add B to A slowly and stir briskly. 

Mercury Intensification Stain. The chief causes of this 
stain are either imperfect fixing, imperfect washing after 
fixing, or imperfect washing after bleaching. But yellowing 
may be due to light and time. Тһе following are all recom- 
mended : 

I. Rehalogenise, wash well, and redevelop. 

2. Place the negative in a clean hvpo fixing bath for half 
an hour, then wash it thoroughly. 

3. Immerse the plate in a weak uranium intensifying bath 
until the shadows are slightly green. Wash the plate until 
the greasy appearance is removed. Then bathe in water 
1 oz. ammonia ! drm. This will effect a slight reduction. 

f the yellowing is due to age, bathe in water 4 oz., 
ammonium sulphide 20 min. 

4. After treatment No. 2, immerse in 
Schlippe's salt 8 gr., ammonia 10 min. 
thoroughlv. 

5. After treatment 2 the plate may be again mercury 
bleached, washed, and darkened in the usual wav. 


Ferricyanide Stains.— These are usually blue, green, or 

ub n, and point to the presence of iron. 
. First {гу a bath of 3 per cent. solution of ammonia. 

If this does not entirely remove the stain, wash the 
plate thoroughly, and then try 5 per cent. solution of oxalic 
acid. 

2. Water 5 oz., soda sulphite } oz., 
I drm. 

3. Water то oz., alum } oz., hydrochloric acid 1 drm. 


hydrochloric acid 1 drm. (ог 


thiocarbamide 3 gr., 


water 1 
Again 


OZ., 
wash 


potass. metabisulphite 
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In all cases the plate must first be well washed to remove 
any traces of hypo. Stains with this reducer may be avoided 
by first bathing the plate in plain hypo 5 per cent. solution 
and then transferring to the hypo and ferricyanide mixture, 
which, in all cases, should be prepared just before use. Pre- 
viously unused hypo solution must always be used. 


Ammonium Persulphate Stain.— This 15 often of a brown or 
pinkish tinge, and ош to imperfect elimination of hypo 
before reducing. It usually gives way to a salution of 
oxalic acid—io gr. per ounce of water. 


Stains from Blue-print Process.—1. Soak the negative іп 
water 4 oz., ammonia } drm. Wash thoroughly. Then 
bathe it in water 4 oz., hydrochloric acid 3 drm. 

2. Bathe the plate in water 4 0z., oxalic acid 2drm. When 
the stain is removed, wash the plate thoroughly. 


Мау 3, 1910. 


N.B.—Oxalic acid is а powerful poison, and must not be 
allowed to touch parts where the skin is broken. 


Platinotype Stain.—The best thing to try is water 20 OZ., 
hydrochloric acid 2 drm. 


Bichromate Stains.—1. Wash the plate in 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of soda sulphite, to which has been added one drop of 
hydrochloric acid per ounce of solution. 

2. In place of sulphite of soda in above formula, use 5 per 
cent. solution of alum. 

3. Water 20 oz., potass. metabisulphite 1 oz. 

4. Rehalogenise and redevelop. 

Lime Stains, due to using water containing lime. This 
usually shows as a dusty or grey deposit, which is removable 
by bathing the plate in water 20 oz., alum 2 oz., hydrochloric 
acid 2 drm. 


-.---- 


THE “UNO” 


E have received from Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., 
of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., a 
specimen of their new “Uno” anastigmat outfit. This outfit 
consists of the firm's “ National" series half-plate camera, fitted 
with one of the well-known “ Uno" anastigmat lenses, made by 


Aldis Bros., of Birmingham. We have tried the camera and its 
accessories carefully, and must say it is excellent value for the 
moderate price charged, viz., 70s. For this sum is supplied a 
well-made polished mahogany half-plate camera, substantially 
built, with leather bellows, and a series of movements that en- 


ILLINGWORTH’S 


HE enormous popularity of self-toning papers is well 
evidenced by the number of excellent brands now on the 
market. Among these the latest introduction by Thomas Illing- 
worth and Co., Ltd., Willesden Junction, London, N.W., and 
already well known and popular, is *'Enitone" self-toning 
paper. The title chosen for this paper is in no way a mis- 
nomer, as practically any tone, from a red-brown to a rich, cool 
purple, can be obtained by fixing only in a plain solution of 
hyposulphite of soda. | 
We have recently tested some batches of this paper, with the 
most satisfactory results. It is necessary to carry printing 
further than with ordinary P.O.P. The tone of the finished 
print depends largely on the depth of printing and the strength 
of the hypo bath. For purple tones, printing should be carried 
on until the shadows are bronzed. The prints are placed, with- 
out previous washing, direct into a bath composed of 


Hyposulphite of soda 
Water 


Toning commences as soon as the print is put into the solu- 
tion, and continues until it is taken out. The formula given 
above will produce a pleasing warm-brown tone in five minutes, 
and under no circumstances should the print be fixed for a less 
period than this. If a stronger hypo bath is used, the very 
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ANASTIGMAT OUTFIT. 


able every kind of photography to be tackled successfully, 
some of these movements being usually only found in more 
expensive cameras. The special practical features in this camera 
have been tabulated as follows:—(1) Universal swinging, rising 
and falling front; (2) independent rising and cross front reu 
tional rise); (3) extra large lens-board, allowing large bellows ; 
(4) extreme rigidity of front; (s) lens can be swung with rising 
or falling front; (6) tilting of baseboard unnecessary ; (7) adjust- 
ment made from back without refocussing ; (8) long extension of 
bellows; (о) lens front always parallel with the plate; (ro) 
shortest-focus lenses can be used; (11) weight of camera and 
lens always equally balanced; (12) no liability to cut off with 
wide-angle lenses. 

In addition to these, there are also the usual reversing and 
swing back movements, and other features usually found in a 
good camera. The outstanding feature of the outfit is the in- 
clusion at the price named of the Aldis “ Uno” anastigmat. 
This lens, which works at a full aperture of F/7.7, gives critical 
definition over a large field at full aperture, and 1з a reliable 
instrument that can be depended upon to perform all that is 
claimed for it. 

A solid cast-brass turntable is fitted flush in the baseboard of 
the camera, and a three-fold polished ash tripod with sliding legs 
is supplied with the outfit. The shutter is the “ Swift" time and 
instantaneous behind-lens roller-blind pattern, with speed indi- 
cator and pneumatic release, and adjustment for time, instan- 
taneous and bulb exposures. One polished-mahogany double 
book-form dark slide, well made, with spring catches to the 
shutters and hinged metal divisions, is supplied with the camera, 
and extra slides are obtainable in half-plate size at the low price 
of 8s. 6d. each. 

The entire outfit at £3 10s. is remarkable value (quarter-plate 
size, £2 10s.), and we have no hesitation in recommending it 
to our readers 


х оваа: 
“ENITONE” 


PAPER, 


deeply printed prints can be toned and reduced simultaneously 
in a comparatively short space of time, and there is no loss of 
detail in the lighter half-tones, which is frequently the case 
with self-toning papers. One of the great charms of this paper 
is the purity of the tones obtained. 

Prolonged fixation in a normal bath as above we find produces 
the same result as more rapid toning in a bath double the 
strength. We find that “ Enitone"' prints reasonably quickly 
and allows ample time for control. The fixing process alters 
the tone gradually and evenly, and it should be noted that the 
prints dry a little darker than they appear when wet. 

The paper is extremely easy to handle, it does not give any 
suggestion of double-tones, it does not crack or curl, and lies 
flat in the toning bath. It is made in three surfaces—Glossy, 
Matt, or Semi-matt—and the first-named will take a very high 
glaze on ferrotype plate or glass if necessary. It is supplied in 
packets in the usual cut sizes at standard prices, and is a paper 
to which we can draw the attention of our readers with every 
confidence that the results obtained will be of the most success- 
ful character. Every photographer should try “ Епіќопе.” 
Readers should also note that the makers are holding a {£100 
Prize Competition for prints on ''Enitone." Full particulars 
will be sent free on application to Thos. Illingworth and Co., 
Ltd. (Department 25), Willesden Junction, London, N.W. | 
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DEVELOPING GASLIGHT PAPER WITH 


PYRO-SODA. 
Although the tones obtained оп  gaslight 
paper by the standard developers, such as 


amidol, metol-quinol, etc., leave little to be 
desired as regards quality or variety of colour, 
yet pyro-soda may with advantage be used with some brands of 
paper when a warm black is desired. The Imperial pyro-soda 
formula is a good one for the purpose. It is as follows :— 


Pyro STOCK SOLUTION. 


Pyrogallie астаан SSR I 02. 
Potassium metabisulphite ............................... 50 gr 
Water (boiled or distilled) to ............................ 12 OZ. 
WORKING SOLUTIONS. 
No. 1. No. 2. 
Stock solution ...... ee. 3 92. Sodium sulphite ....... 2 07. 
Water (boiled ог dis- Sodium carbonate ...... жо 
tilledi ае К: 17 ,, Water (boiled or dis- 
tilled) tO 5а 20 ,, 


Fur ordinary изе, take equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2 without 
any potassium bromide. 

Pleasing variations in tone may be obtained by over or under 
exposing, and altering the proportions of the two solutions. 
The addition of potassiuin bromide to a slightly diluted de- 
veloper, in conjunction with over-exposure of the paper, gives 
warm tones, as іп the case of metol-quinol. 

If a gaslight print is required from a negative strong in con- 
trasts, the tone of the print will not suffer if the usual method 
of immersing in a solution of potassium bichromate is carried 
out before development. It is also quite easy to tone the prints 
to a good colour by bleaching and sulphiding in the usual way. 
To prevent stains, the following fixing bath should be used: — 


HYD “назвоксвашти ен ет tuts Soa Ite ceti neue 4 02. 
jr 2d ccc 20 وو‎ 
Dissolve, and then add strong acetic acid, 2 drm. This bath 
can be used for plates, films, and gaslight and bromide papers, 
but not for P.O.P. It is a good plan to open the packet of gas- 
light paper and put the sheets loose in an empty plate box; 
expose one after another. When exposed, put in another box, 
and then develop when all have been exposed. This saves 
developer, as oxidation takes place while a print is being ex- 
posed if developer is left uncovered; while by developing one 
after another, 2 oz. of mixed developer will do twelve sheets of 
44 by 3i paper. 
REVIVER FOR CLOTH BELLOWS. 
The following recipe will be found good for reviving camera 
bellows made of cloth, or other cloth-covered parts of the 
camera, etc. :— 


Methylated: spirit accessions 16 oz. 

Shelláe анон на сымды ада ben dte `4 OZ. 

Охапс-астасысна шалынады Рас аша аа ЫДЫ 3 о2. 
Shake until dissolved, then add— 

EDIT D MEO MUT — 3 oz. 
=> 


AN EXPERIMENT IN STEREO- 
SCOPY. 


Sig,—Referring to letters in THE А. P. AND 
P. N. of April 12, I am quite aware there is 
nothing new in my method; in fact, my first 
question is, Have you used it previously? А lot of people do 
not know of it, and my object is to get statistics. If favourable, 
stereograms can be used for illustrating books; so that Mr. 
Taylor will understand that if a separating card can be dispensed 
with it is preferable, but if used, it should be held so as to cast 
no shadow. 
Mr. Sydney McLees may see pictures better with one eye, but 
he does not get a true stereoscopic effect. 
The letters of J. G. H., Mr. J. Walter Down, and Colonel 
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If the bellows are black, give them a pre- 


liminary coating of Indian ink dissolved in 
water, adding a trace of Prussian blue, to 
kill the brownness. When dry, apply 
leviver, using а pad of cotton wool, апа 
finally removing the surplus by brisk rubbing. 


A COPPER TONING BATH. 


If one mixes an alkaline solution of copper sulphate with a 
solution of potassium ferrocyanide, a brick-red precipitate 15 
obtained. If the solution of copper sulphate be neutral or 
acid, the precipitate obtained has a chocolate tint. In both 
Cases it is probable that the precipitate is constituted by copper 
ferrocyanide. This salt is particularly stable, insoluble in acids, 
but soluble in caustic or alkaline solutions. 

An improved toning bath, recommended in the Photlo-Gazette, 
is as follows : — 


Saturated solution of ammonium carbonate ...... I OZ. 
Copper sulphate: asese tasador eas 7 gr. 
Potassium ferrocyanide .................................. 21 gr. 


If dissolved in the order given, the precipitate formed at first 
immediately redissolves. 

The toning of a bromide (or gaslight) print takes three to four 
minutes, and it should be carried on until the dark shadows are 
well toned. 

This method is preferable to the old method, in which a 
neutral or slightly acid bath is employed; the action is 
then much slower, and the whites of the print easily 
become stained. 

After toning, the print should be rinsed in water, and then 
immersed for five minutes in the following fixing bath : — 


Hyposulphite of soda ................................... 2 OZ. 
Boracic acid «so Dee PE veas a a à oz. 
MN aer duode x IO оры ta deles osu Seid AT IO OZ. 


The object of this fixing is to eliminate any silver ferrocyanide 
not transformed which may remain in the film. This would ulti- 
mately darken when the print was exposed to the light. The 
fixing is followed by about five minutes' washing. 


A USEFUL NEGATIVE VARNISH. 


Scratches on negatives may be altogether avoided by the use 
of a good varnish which is sufficiently hard to be resistant. 
The following formula has proved invaluable for making up a 
really hard negative varnish : — 


AlGOlOL сасыса ы ар шаны ата залдан 10 02. 
Запдатас- бомаса на ТЫНЫ 5 drm 
TF UCDER URES ео a ананы КЫЙ 1 dr. 
СИШ masti moon eee a dite аман ынта да Да I drm 
Bleached. shellac ece ысымны алын RU anus A Edd 5 drm. 


Shake up continually until all the ingredients are dissolved ; 
should any sediment appear, however, allow it to settle, and then 
pour off the clear solution for use. 


Dowdall are interesting, and show that some people get stereo- 
scopic effect by crossed vision. Out of over seventy previous 
replies, I have only had one similar case. Apparently this 
allows of large stereograms, but I do not see any advantage, as 
whenever the lenses of the camera are more than 24 inches apart 
there is stereoscopic exaggeration. At 2j inches this is not dis- 
tinguishable; ıt begins to annoy one slightly at 2j inches, and 
when the lenses of the camera are 31 inches centre to centre the 
exaggeration is as 13 to 10, and the distance seems to come 
nearer, whilst objects in the foreground stand out unnaturally. 
At 6 inches it would be dreadful. 

In reply to Mr. Barnes, it would have been clearer if instead 
of saying “hold the print horizontally" I had said hold it so 
that a line drawn through centre of both stereograms is parallel 
to a line drawn through the centre of both your eyes. It was 
to prevent people tilting the print up at one end, as they are 
apt to do.—Yours truly, T. E. HEATH. 


Bournemouth. 
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A SCREEN-PLATE CLASSIC. 


R. C. E. K. Mees made a communication to the Royal 

Photographic Society at its last technical meeting, which 
was described afterwards by one competent to judge as “а 
classic on the subject of screen-plates," and by another as “ by 
far the best analysis of the problems concerned that has been 
made anywhere in the world," while Lord Redesdale completed 
the chorus by describing the author as “а prince of science." 


lhe paper or treatise was the joint authorship of Dr. Mees 
and Mr. H. Pledge, and only an abstract was given to the 
meeting, the full paper with illustrations appearing in the 
Society's Journal for May. It was really a statement as to the 
properties of commercial and non-commercial screen.plates from 
an analytical standpoint. Dr. Mees dealt with this examination 
—this test for every screen-plate—along the following lines: 
the method of production of the screen ; the examination of the 
screen as a whole; the examination of the filter units; the 
examination of the emulsion, and the adjustment of the com- 
pensator and the emulsion to the filters. 


He described in turn the various methods of making screen- 
plates, most of them, such as the Joly, the Lumiére, the Warner- 
Powrie, and the Thames, being familiar. With regard to the 
examination of the screen as a whole, he laid down as essential 
what he called the first-black condition—the neutrality of the 
screen. The autochrome screen was very nearly grey; the 
Thames was likewise fairly good in this respect, but the Dufay 
was greenish, and the Omnicolore quite pink. He then went on 
to consider the different screens from the point of view of their 
optical properties, the spectral absorption of their units, and 
the limitation of the unit size. Не doubted whether it was 
possible at present to make a finer screen than the autochrome. 
It went practically to the limit of fineness. The limits in this 
respect were more or less fixed by the disturbance due to 
irradiation effects. With regard to the emulsion, he said that 
it seemed to have been assumed that emulsions in the case of 
screen plates must be slow in order to obtain the necessary 
resolving power, but as a matter of fact, beyond a certain point, 
they did not gain in resolving power by being slow. He 
thought that the compensator should be retained. He had seen 
screen-plates recommended on the ground that no compensator 
was necessary, but he did not think this an advantage. He 
regarded it as improbable that emulsions would ever be sensitised 
continually to the same extent, and the compensator furnished 
a possible means of adjustment for the variation. Compensators 
had no magical properties, but they were the final word of the 
screen-plate maker in his attempt to get the plate right. 

In summing up the necessary factors for success in screen- 
plate manufacture, he laid stress upon the fact that white inter- 
stices between the units were fatal, that the sensitising must 
be performed so that the actions under the red and green filters 
were equal, that exceedingly small units need not be striven for. 


—  — iiie — — — — 


£200 in Cash.—Houghtons, I-td., 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
announce a new Cash prize competition for amateurs only. This 
competition will be on new lines, and no prizes will be awarded 
to those who have won big prizes in other competitions. Every 
competitor will be presented with six prints from his own nega- 
tives free of cost. Applications to the above address, mention- 
ing THE A. P. AND P. N., will bring full particulars. 


May 3, 1910. 


A New Wellington P.O.P. is announced. Beautiful tones and 
special keeping qualities are among its chief characteristics. 


We are informed that Mr. John B. Martin, 88, Causey- 
side Street, Paisley, is now secretary of the photographic section 
of the Paisley Philosophical Institution. 

Readers of ** fhe A. P." who are members or prospective 
members of the New Camera Club are reminded that the first 
club dinner will be held at the Café Monico on Thursday even- 
ing, the sth of May. 

The Thornton-Pickard catalogue for cameras for Whitsuntide 
should be sent for by readers of THE А. P. AND P. М. on the 
look-out for a good instrument for the holidays. Write Depart- 
ment A, Thornton-Pickard, Ltd., Altrincham. The catalogue 
will be sent tree. 

The Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., Criterion Works, 7, 
Stechford, Birmingham, issue a beautifully illustrated art cata- 
logue of the well-known Criterion papers, containing actual 
prints. This fine booklet will be sent free to readers of THE 
À. P. AND P. N. upon request. 


Messrs. J. Н. Dalimeyer, Ltd., inform us that their 
name has been placed on the list of firms willing to give facili- 
ties to the Territorials in their employ to attend camp and to 
make themselves generally efficient. The work of compiling this 
list has been undertaken by Mr. George Pragnell, of Messrs. 
Cook, Son and Co., 22, St. Paul's Churchyard, Е.С. 

A remarkable bargain is announced by Messrs. Boots, 
cash chemists. A fully equipped half-plate camera outfit, with 
all modern movements, shutter, turntable, and half-plate Cooke 
anastigmat lens, Series IlI., F/o.s, is offered during a limited 
period for the price of the lens alone, viz., £5 12s. Application 
to Messrs. Boots, 29, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., will bring 
full particulars. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should not 
miss this opportunity. 

The City Sale and Exchange, of 9o-94, Fleet Street, E.C., issue 
a periodical list of reliable and guaranteed second-hand cameras, 
lenses, etc. А. P. readers should ask to have this sent to them 
regularly when published. The other branches of this firm, at 
Lime Street, Aldersgate Street, and Sloane Square, also issue 
these second-hand lists. A reference to their advertisements 
every week in THE А. P. AND P. N. will show some of the re- 
markable bargains oftered. 

** Cellofix’’ Self-Toning Paper.—Mr. F. С. Neddermeyer, the 
wholesale agent for Cellofix Self-Toning paper, informs us that 
he has had such an immense number of requests for the free 
samples which he offered in his firstadvertisement in THE 
A P. AND P. N. that he has not been able to supply 
them as quickly as he would like tò have done. Не 
hopes, however, to have dispatched allsamples by the time 
this issue is in the hands of our readers. Many of the appli- 
cants seem to have omitted to send a stamped envelope, as 
requested in the advertisement, but, notwithstanding this, all 
samples will be dispatched as quickly as possible. 


“THE А. P." LIST OF PLATES AND FILMS, and the approximate speeds, for use with 
the MONTHLY EXPOSURE TABLE. See page 442, also “ Novices Note Book." | 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Rocket. 
% Red Seal. 
» Super Speed. 
CApETT, Royal Standard 
Special Ex R. 


EasTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 


GEM, Salon. 
„» Portrait. 
П.ғоко, Monarch 


» Versatile, Most Rapid. 


» Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

z Orthocnrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 

v Violet Label. 
MARION, ора 


MAWSON, Celeritas. 
з Gladiator. | 
PacET, Swift and Ex. Special 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 

Warwick, Double Instan. 

WELLINGTON, Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BaRNET, Extra Rapid. 


" Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
ўз Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
5 Ortho. 


Epwanps, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. : 
ILFORD. Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
LuMIERE, Blue Label. 
MARION, Instantaneous. 


Marion, Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
К Ortho В. 
Расвт,ХХХХХ. 
» Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
ViDEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Fiim. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
s Professional. 
Creron, Roll Film. 
з Flat Film. 
Eastman Rapid. 
EpbwARDS, Inst. Iso. 
Ensicn, Film... 
GEM, Isochromatic. 
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GEM, Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
5 5% Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
T Sovereign. 
N.F 


KODAK, N.C. Film. 
E Premo Film Pack 
Корор, Plate. 


Lumiere, Ortho, А, B, and С. 
ilm. 


LAT 
Mawson, Electric. 
PaGET, Ortho. Special Rap:d 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 
Vinex, lsochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 


WRATTEN, Ріпасуапо! Bathed. 


Medium Plates 


АСРА, Chromo. 
, Chromo-Isolar 


BARNET, Mediam 

» Medium Ortho 
CRISTOID, Film. 

ILFORD Curomatic 

у Empress. 
Marion, Portrait. 

* Landscape. 
РАсЕТ, ХХХ 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 

Ordinary Plates. 
Асға, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
EpwarDs Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion. Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
РАСЕТ, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Warwick, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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Yorkshire The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photo- 
Photographic graphic Union was held at Halifax last Satur- 

Union. day, under climatic conditions distinctly un- 
favourable. Kain fell at short intervals for 

most of the day, and the associates and their friends are to be 
congratulated on their enthusiasm for turning up in such excel- 
lent numbers. The morning party was a record attendancc, 
and, under the wing of the Halifax Camera Club, were taken 
on an interesting excursion to Shibden Hall and Scout Hall, two 
old mansions dating from the 14th and 15th centuries. Despite 
the rain, the party appeared to have enjoyed themselves greatly. 

If rumour is correct, their enjoyment did not cease with their 

return ; but that is another story, and the Halifax Camera Club 

have a great reputation for hospitality. 


The Business 
Meeting. 


The afternoon was mainly devoted to the 
exhibition of prints contributed by a number 
of the societies. After the pictures came busi- 
ness, and this year no matter of contention has been raised, 
hence the business part of the gathering was very formal 
and, арай from the presidential address, somewhat 
tame. Ав indicated tn this page some time ago, Mr. Alex. 
Keighley was, at the last delegates’ meeting, elected to the presi- 
dential chair, and it was at this meeting he assumed the duties 
of the office. Mr. Keighley had, I believe, something to do with 
the selection of pictorial photography now being exhibited at 
the Leeds Art Gallery, and, with other eminent photographers, 
naturally resented the bitter attack made by Mr. McColl when 
recently at Leeds. His presidential address consequently took 
the form of a reply to Mr. McColl. 


The Secretary’s Mr. Clough's report is always interesting, for 
Report. rarely has it contained a note of discord, and 
each year seems to record progress after pro- 

gress. The present one shows that all the expenses of the Union 
have been inet out of the income, with a small surplus to pass 
over to the safe keeping of the treasurer. In his eleventh report 
Mr. Clough said, “ Broadly speaking, the various departments 
of the work of the Union are in a most Satisfactory condition, 
but in consequence of the lack of interest displayed by some 
societies in the Federation, their full development is hindered 
and their sphere of usefulness is limited. It is gratifying to 
report that the large decreases alluded to in my report a year 
ago have ceased, and in quite a number of instances increases of 
membership are recorded. Two societies have become defunct, 
and one new society—York Philosophical—has joined during 
the past year.” 
Delegates and 


Lecturers’ 
Record. 


The attendance of the delegates, some sixty 
in number, has been remarkably good, and at 
no period in the Union’s history has such in- 
terest been displayed by members of the 
executive council. The loyalty and self-sacrifice of the lecturers 
of the Union deserve the highest commendation and thanks from 
the federated societies, for it will be noted that the sixty-six 
lecturers who composed the 1909 list promised to give some 133 
lectures on varying subjects, but in fact gave 148 lectures, an 
average of six lectures per society. In addition to the above, 
Yorkshire have exchanged six lectures with Lancashire and 
Cheshire and three lectures with the Midland Federation, an 
arrangement which is to be extended during the ensuing session. 
The lecturers’ roll of honour for 1000 is headed by Mr. С. В. 
Howdill, with the magnificent record of twelve lectures. Mr. 
Н. Barratt takes second place with nine lectures, and Mr. С. 
Hepworth and Mr. W. H. Womersley share the third place with 
six lectures to the credit of each. 


Federation Recently a number of phctographers from 
Continental Trip Leeds visited Belgium, under the leadership of 
Suggested. Mr. W. F. Slater. A similar party went from 
Liverpool, and on one ог two occasions mem- 

bers of the Hull Photographic Society have visited Bruges. 
These Continental trips of societies have been very successful 
from many points, and Mr. W. Tansley, the secretary of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, writes me suggesting an ex- 
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tension of the idea. He sees no reason—nor do 1— why a really 
successful combined excursion from the federations should not 
be organised for a few days on the Continent during the coming 
summer. Mr. Tansley says he will be pleased to hear from 
anyone interested in the scheme. His address, by the way, is 
22, Chapel Place, Liverpool. 


Suggested I am greatly pleased to hear there is a move- 
Inter-Alliance ment on foot for the formation of an inter- 
for Liverpool. alliance of the clubs around Liverpool for the 

purpose of organising and getting together a 
collection of club displays of pictures, on similar lines to the 
inter-alhance formed for Blackburn district, which has been 
such a conspicuous success. F feel sure our friends at Black- 
burn will be greatlv flattered on hearing their scheme is being 
copied in other directions, and no doubt will be ready to furnish 
all the information in their possession to help in furthering the 
idea. Information based on experience 15 always priceless, but 
to initiate a new scheme— before the cat has jumped—is another 
matter, and great credit is due to the promoters. In the promo- 
tion of the new alliance Mr. Tansley is acting. 


Orthochromatics 


Dr. Legge, president of Derby Photographic 
at Derby. 


Society, gave that society a most interesting 
lecture recently on ‘‘Orthochromatic Photo- 
graphy.” He stated that orthochromatic photography dated 
back to 1873, at which time a German, Dr. Vogel, found that 
by staining dry plates with a solution of aniline dye (eosine), and 
using a more or less yellow-coloured screen to cut out a portion 
of the blue and violet rays of light, the different colours were 
more faithfully rendered in their proper relation to each other. 
He strongly recommended the use of orthochromatic plates, both 
for portraiture and landscape, and care had to be exercised in 
the selection of the yellow screen, as it was only by testing with 
the spectroscope that one could get the exact colour required. 
The exposure of such plates with the screen was roughly from 
five to eight times that required by an ordinary undyed plate. 


Horwich 
Exhibition. 


The fourteenth annual exhibition of the 
Horwich Institute Photographic Society was 
recently held, when upwards of 300 exhibits 
were on show. Mr. W. Tector secured a first prize for “А White 
House in the Wood,” and Mr. A. Vinten a second prize for “А 
City Tower." 


Colour by Mr. J. Brunton, demonstrating “ Colours in 
Development. Intern Slides by Development ” at the Preston 
(Lune Street) Camera Club, pointed out some of 

the pitfalls to be avoided. Пе also gave some excellent sugges- 
tions for obtaining colour in lantern slides, and further said the 
rapid plate was useful for the reduction method; the slow plate 
for contact work and for colours; but he was of opinion that the 
gaslight plate was the best to work, as the process, being a much 
slower one, had more control over the development, and being 
adaptable without a dark-room, one was better able to watch the 
result. He recommended the use of a flash meter or flash lamp 
ribbon, which reduced very considerably the length of exposure. 


Windsor At the annual general meeting of the Windsor 
Camera Club. Camera Club a very satisfactory report of the 
year’s work was presented, and special refer- 
ence was made to the successful exhibition held in November 
last, which was organised on the lines of a members’ show 
entirely. The result justified the new procedure, and it is now 
decided to hold another exhibition during the current year on 
similar lines. Lord Edward Spencer-Churchill was re-elected 
president, and the following were re-elected vice-presidents : — 
Rev. Н. Tower, M.V.O., Dr. Gooch, Mr. G. E. Miles, M.V.O., 
and Dr. W. F. Lloyd, В.А. Committee :—Messrs. C. C. Harri- 
son, F. M. Gillott, A. G. Seymour, A. Sharpe, C. J. Sharpe, 
s. С. Holderness, Stewart Oxley, and A. Hobbs. Messrs. C. 
C. Harrison and C. J. Sharpe were appointed delegates to the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain, and Mr. Te Js 
Cartland was re-elected hon. secretary. 
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“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chieí points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from oy regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 
е 


| Extra prizes are awarded when t 
in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Rev. 
J. A. Wilson, M.A., 21, Rolandson Terrace, Sunderland. (Title 
of print, “ Kathleen.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet Red Seal; 
lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 6 seconds; time of day, 2 p.m., 
July; developer, pyro-suda; printing process, Kodak Royal 
bromide, developed with pyro-metol. 

The Second Prize to John Will, 9, Infirmary Street, Bolton, 
Lancs. (Title of print, “Тһе Morning Paper.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Wratten; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/6; exposure, 3 
seconds; time of day, 10.30 a.m., March; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal. 

The Extra Prize to Walter H. Bryan, 143. Broadway, Plaistow, 
E. (Title of print, “ Within the Harbour, Ilfracombe.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate, Imperial O.S.S.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; ex- 
posure, 1-1sth second; time of day, 8.30 a.m., September; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
smooth bromide, through bolting silk. 

A Second Extra Prize to W. H. Cook, Clandeboye, Penn, 
Wolverhampton. (Title of print, “Іп Shipley Wood.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Zeiss Unar; stop, Е/5.6; 
exposure, 1-20th second; time of day, 3 p.m., April; developer, 
metol-quinol; printing process, bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to F. C. Boyes, Piercing Hill, Theydon 
Bois. (Title of print, * Dungeon Doorways.") ‘Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Iso. ; lens, Goerz Dagor ; stop, F/8; exposure, 
3 seconds; time of day, 4 p.m., April; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, Ozobrome enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 

A. P. Hosking, Hoylake; Chas. H. Clinton, Birmingham ; H. 
B. Whistler, London, S.W.; J. Hesford, St. Helens; Edward 
Roper, Ipswich; J. Goodwin, Lewisham; Arthur Smith, 
Nelson; John Chapman, Manchester; Sydney H. Peatfield, 
Guildford; J. A. Clayton, Chorlton-cum-Hardy; F. Pidgeon, 
Stockport. 

Class I. 

Т. М. Salmond, Malta; Fred Hartley, Nelson; Н. Johnston, 
Wood Green, N.; W. J. Hart, Shettleston, N.B. (2); Wm. E. 
Bartlett, Sask., Canada; Joseph Clegg, Manchester; Miss J. S. 
Kennedy, Kilmarnock; Harrop P. Wight, Gosforth; F. W. 
Pearson, Middlesbrough; A. E. Flood, Fulham, S.W.; Mrs. 
Brooking, Wisbech (2); Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood Howard, 
Hampton Hill, S.W.; W. Symonds, Bedford; Edward Roper, 
Ipswich; E. T. Robson, West Cramlington; Miss May Barker, 
Cambridge; J. Edward Clay, Scarborough; Miss F. T. Towns- 
end, Switzerland; I. C. B. Jamieson, Bo’ness; W. F. Rogers, 
Oxford; Wm. Mitchell, Gateshead; W. McWilliam, West 
Ealing; Miss Chichester, Barnstaple; Hy. Warner, West Ken- 
sington Park; Harry C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; O. Harris, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Geo. F. Brodie, Glasgow; Robt. Robinson, Malton, 
Yorks; S. Ambler, Harrogate; A. D. Miller, Blyth. 


Class Il. | | 

J. Hill, Wallington; Е. Н. Dasent, Bedford; Miss Marjory 
Blake, Cornhill-on-Tweed ; К. W. Steventon, Sutton Coldfield ; 
W. Hope, Cullercoats; A. С. Bullwinkle, Wealdstone 2); Mrs. 
H. Bennett, Muxlos (2); Miss Wilson, Watford; H. E. Valen- 
tine, Clacton-on-Sea; F. Taylor, Hinckley; Mrs. Lavinia 
Taylor, Edgbaston; Wm. Robbins, Birmingham; Mrs. Molony, 
Lyndhurst; A. G. Worcester, Dublin; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen ; 
Arthur A. Smith, Birmingham; Hy. Warner, West Kensington 
Park; W. J. Muller, Bristol; Е. С. Wentworth, Liverpool ; ]. 
Н. Hurley, Edinburgh ; Geo. Wightman, Grimsby; F. Willmott, 
Bath; Mrs. G. C. Hobday, Loughton. 


Class 111. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to C. M. Mayor, Holmwood, 
Paignton, Devon. (Title of print, “ Wild Flowers.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Ortho.; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/16; exposure, 
15 seconds, 3-times screen ; time of day, 7 a.m., June; developer, 
pyro-soda; printing process, enlargement on Barnet cream 
crayon bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Geo. Elliott, St. Helens; Т. М. Salmond, Malta; С. W. 
Goode, South Milford; J. H. Parkin, Richmond; G. J. Walley, 
Horncastle ; Ralph Townshend, Liverpool; J. Rogers, Pembroke 
Dock; Miss Hilda M. Lawrence, Boscombe; Jas. Harwood, 
Guernsey; J. H. Warner, Stepney, E.; Miss E. Anderson, 
Eltham; G. H. Clarke, Manchester; A. V. Ames, Alton; A. A. 
Arnold, Mitcham; Chas. M. Ansell, Grays; A. J. Bullar, Here- 
ford; H. T. Davey, Parkstone; G. Baarr, Sandown; Fred 
Topping, Wigan (2); Mrs. Molony, Lyndhurst; Fred G. Clark, 
Aberdeen; О. Н. Goldfinch, Hull; A. С. Bullwinkle, Weald- 
stone (2); E. Watson, Brighton; H. Lee, Birmingham; Geo. 
Kidstone, Springburn; E. Hausser, Kensington (2); Miss Edith 
King, Manchester; Mrs. G. C. Hobday, Loughton; H. Gar- 
forth, Bradford; Jas. Crawford, Glasgow; G. Morrison, Man- 
chester; H. Southwick, Birmingham; A. S. Barker, Plumstead ; 
Jas. McFarlane, Maybole; H. L. Hatch, Cowley, Middlesex ; 
A. Dungworth, Shefheld; Robt. Ashton, Gosforth; F. Taylor, 
Hinckley; Fred Davies, Stoke-on-Trent; R. H. Marchant, 
Dawlish; Jas. Marks, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Henry Underwood, 
Bristol; Bernard Braddell, Ashburton; С. Arnold Walker, 
Sheffield; E. D. Cheshire, Birmingham; Lionel Falkman, Aber- 
tillery ; J. Stanley Sladden, Middlesbrough; C. Edwards, West 
Hartlepool; Frank С. Young, Hornsey, N.; J. Crossland, 
Stevenage; R. B. Mummery, Stafford; Miss B. M. Stanton, 
Stratford-on-Avon; John H. Fenton, Sunderland (2); W. H. 
Robinson, Keswick; A. E. Parker, Ely; Н.Р. Dinelli, Hammer- 
smith, W.; J. Ralph Wolfe, Southwark, S.E. 
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Croydon Camera Club.—A very successful dinner was held оп 
Wednesday, April 20, at the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon. 
Thirty-eight members and visitors were present, and all agreed 
that the function should become annual. The printers evidently 
foresaw this view, since they headed the menu cards “ Annual 
Dinner,” although it was the first time the club had met officially 
away from the club rooms. The guests of the club were Mr. G. 
E. Brown, F.L.C., Mr. Welborne Piper, F.R.P.S., Mr. W. F. 
Wastell, and Mr. C. W. Raffety, F.R. A.S. ; and regrets for inability 
to accept the club's invitation were received from Messrs. F. J. 


Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N.) and H. W. 
Bennett, F.R.P.S. The toast list was commendably short: — 
“Тһе King”; “Тһе Croydon Camera Club,” proposed by Mr. 
Brown, responded to by Mr. W. H. Claypole (hon. secretary) ; 
and “Тһе Visitors," proposed by Dr. Mees, responded to by 
Mr. Wastell. Interspersed with the toasts were items contri- 
buted by members of the club—Messrs. Cary, Harpur, Hodgson, 
C. К. Mees, W. Mees, Richardson, Salt and Taylor. The 
dinner committee were Messrs. Claypole, Hicks, Salt and 
Terry. 
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Pletes-Shutter. 
(1) Have some plates that have not de- 
veloped. Was the exposure too short—about 
three weeks ago, t-asth to t-1coth sec., FR, 
outdoors? (2) What does B imply on shutter 
disc? 

You are too vague in your statements, 
but it is quite likely either that the ex- 
posure was too short, developer stale, or 
temperature too low. (2) B usually means 
that when the pointer is moved to this 
letter the shutter is arranged for bulb ex- 
posure, 7.е., the shutter remains open as 
long as the pneumatic bulb is compressed 


Stops. 
Can you tell me how to measure the stops 
of a lens? My lens has three stops, but there 
is nothing to indicate their size. . 
F. C. B. (Stourbridge). 
Focus the lens on a distant object, г.с., 
not nearer than 100 yards. Measure the 
distance between the stop and ground 
glass. Draw a straight line equal to this 
distance. With a pair of compasses take 
the diameter of the stop opening, and try 
how many times this diameter distance 1s 
contained in the straight line just men- 
tioned. If it is just about eight times, 
then this stop is probably F/8. If the 
diameter of stop is just about one-eleventh 
of the straight line, then the stop doubt- 
less is intended for Е/11, and so on. 


Backed 1 lates, Storing Negativer, 
etc. 
(1) Please explain the use of backed plates. 
(2) How can negatives be stored so tha! апу 
one can te found without having to sort over 
a score or so? (3) Can ortho. plates be used 
without light filter; if so, is there any 
advantage over ordinary? (4) Are the chemi- 
cals required different? 

5. М. (Halifax). 


(1) Backed plates are designed to pre- 
vent or minimise halation or blurring due 
to light passing through the film and 
being reflected back to the film from the 
back (plain glass) surface of the plate. 
For instance, when photographing tree 
branches against the sky the smaller 
branches are nearly obliterated by hala- 
tion. (2) Negatives are most easily get- 
atable when stored in grooved boxes mace 
for this purpose. A box to hold fifty 
negatives costs about 15. 6d. The nega- 
tives are numbered and arranged in order 
to agree with a list pasted inside the box 
lid. Messrs. Houghton also make a box 
called “ Negasys” for holding a lot of 
negatives, each put in ап envelope 
which on the outside bears the num- 


ber, title, etc., and other details. (3) 
Urtno. plates can be used and de- 
veloped, etc., just like ordinary plates, but 
unless used in conjunction with a light 
filter, in general, thev show little if any 
advantage over ordinary plates. If, how- 
ever, the light is yellowish in colour, as 
is often the case towards sunset, then the 
ortho. plate, even without a colour filter, 
shows certain advantages over the ordi- 
nary plate. (4) No special chemicals are 
required. See article on page 437. 
Ferrous Oxalate Developer. 

Can you give any information about ferrous 

sulphate developer? Does it require bromide ? 

I found my results much too soft, with a 


tendency to fog. I used no bromide. 
L. W. B. (London, N.W.). 


We presume you refer to the ferrous 
oxalate developer prepared by mingling 
solutions of potassium oxalate and ferrous 
sulphate. Prepare saturated solutions of 
these two salts. Then take 1 oz. of the 
potass. oxalate solution and add to it 
2 drms. of the iron solution, and from 2 
to 10 drops of то per cent. potass. bromide 
solution. The iron solution must be 
added to the oxalate solution, and not 
vice versa; otherwise a muddy, useless 
mixture results. Develop fully, as this 
developer gives a negative which looks 
denser than it 15; compared with а pyro- 
developed negative. After developing, 
and before fixing, wash the plate for a 
minute in water 20 cz., acetic acid 1 drm. 


Definition. 
Will a tens with full F 4, when stopped down 
to F.8 give the same definition as another 
lens whose full aperture is F8? I have а 
lens working at F/6, and want one working 
at F's. If I change my present lens for опе 
of large aperture shall I be at any dis- 
advantage? H. W. B. (Lewisham). 
Leaving aside fine distinctions, which 
in practice are negligible, any lens at F/8 
gives the same depth of field as any other 
lens with same focal length and F/8. By 
changing as you propose, you will be at 
no disadvantage, as you can at any time 
stop your new lens down to F/6, and at 
times you may be glad to use the F/4 
when the light is poor, or speed of ex- 
posure essential. 


Camere end Telescope. 
Is there any way of fastening a telescope in 
front of a camera in order to photograph a 
distant object? How is focussing done? 
Н. A. J. 1.. (Wadhurst). 
In serious astronomical work the 
camera is usually attached to the tele- 
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scope, and not vice versd, as you suggest. 
A difference with a distinction. But in 
the case of small instruments both camera 
and telescope should be mounted on a 
baseboard. If you cannot reach the 
focussing screw or slide you will have 
to requisition the help of a friend. But 
for distant terrestrial work with a camera 
it is far more convenient to use some form 
of telephoto lens. Write to Messrs. J. H. 
Dallmeyer, Ltd., Denzil Road, Neasden, 
N.W.; Ross, Ltd., Clapham Common, 
S.W.; R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, 
Е.С.; and A. E. Staley and Co., 19, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., for 
particulars of their telephoto lenses. 


Altering the Developer. 
Is it permissible to vary the strength of the 
developer? For instance, to get the clouds 
printable in a landscape is it advisable to 
vary the strength and develop slowly, in 
order to prevent the clouds being choked up, 
etc. ? W. G. H. B. (Paddock Wood). 
Broadly put, prolonging development 
means not only increased densities, but 
increased contrasts, also diluting the de- 
veloper retards the speed of development. 
But you must bear in mind that different 
developers vary in general character. 
Thus metol gives more shadow detail and 
less contrast than quinol does in the early 
stages, though if both be pushed to the 
extreme limit by prolonged development 
the results are very similar. Therefore if 
a soft-contrast result is wanted, use metol, 
and do not carry development too far. 


Eromide Paper. Enlarged Nege- 


tive, etc. 
(1) Which is the best bromide paper, B.’s or 
W.’s, for making enlarged negative? (2) 
What is the best developer to use to get the 
most opaquc image? (3) When making an en- 
larged negative, is it best to print through 
the paper, and if this is done, is it necessary 
to wax it to avoid the appearance of the 
grain? H. R. L. (Glasgow). 
(1) A moment’s thought will show you 
that we cannot discuss the relative merits 
of different manufacturers’ goods. АП 
we can say 1s that the papers made by 
both these firms are excellent. (2) For 
obtaining an opaque image you may use 
either amidol or quinol. Thus: Water 
10 о2., soda sulphite 4 oz., amidol зо gr., 
potass. bromide 5 gr. Or, Water то oz., 
soda sulphite 4 oz., soda carbonate } oz., 
quinol (hydroquinone), 50 gr. (3) Your 
last question is insufficiently clear, for in 
the first part of the sentence you refer to 
making an enlarged negative, and in the 
latter part of the sentence refer to print- 
ing through the negative. If your query 
refers to the method of exposing the non- 
coated side of the paper towards the lens. 
г.е., exposing through the paper, you will 
probably find this fails to give anything 
like sharp definition, and also you will 
get grain shadow. 1# your query refers 
to printing through the thickness of the 
paper negative, here again you will get 
some diffusion of image which you mav 
or may not want. If you print in diffused 
light, film-to-film contact, you probably 
will not get much trouble, owing to the 
grain of the paper, but for daylight print- 
ing this may be too tedious. Waxing 
certainly shortens the printing time, but, 
unless carefully done, is likely to yield 
very irregular, and sometimes granular, 
results. The best thing to use is pure 
vaseline. Rub this all over the paper 
side with the finger tip, and then hold the 
paper in front of the fire until the vaseline 
has thoroughly penetrated the paper. 
Then remove any excess with clean dry 
rag, and be careful to avoid getting anv 
vaseline on the film-side of the negative. 
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Тһе Anatomy of the 
Smile. 
The photographer’s ad- 
vice to look pleasant has 


|6 


more in it than Gentile 
satirists imagine. At the 
f: › - , 
Professionals Congress 
this matter was fully 
threshed out. Ostensibly the discussion was upon the in- 
vasion of the studio by the reflex camera, but it soon 
veered round to the point as to whether the instan- 


taneous smile was worth the capture. One gentleman put the 
matter pat when he said that the smile was really anatomical— 
a word which exactly suits certain smiles I know of. He went 
on to say that when the photographer tries to make people smile 
he is not after that dental advertisement expression which so 
often passes for smiling. No, but when the smile is on its 
way the eye gets very bright, and it retains that expression for 
some moments after the muscular smile has gone, just as the 
gilded clouds linger in the,sky, although the sun has dipped 
below the horizon. The smile is really a movement of the 
nasolabial muscle, which starts by being convex and gradually 
works to the concave. It is this movement towards the concave 
which gives dignity to the mouth while the “ flick” is kept in 
the eye. And there you have it. 


So Young, Too. 

A remark made at the same meeting confirms me in my 
suspicion that the photographer who has never had the oppor- 
tunity of posing the aristocracy need feel no envy when he sees 
another's portraits of the princely nurslings. I gathered that 
some of those who have had this privilege do not regard it— 
except, of course, for the fee, a matter upon which all photo- 
graphers are indifferent—exactly as a sugar-plum. Suburbanite 
Junior, whose father earns £150 a year, can be made to look 
pleasant far sooner than the tiny aristocrat. The latter comes 
to the studio with hereditary boredom—a kind of eighth Duke of 
Devonshire expression—written large upon his three-year-old 
countenance. To the first his life is a cluster of unpicked fruit ; 
to the second, it is already a sucked orange, and the photo- 
grapher needs indeed some special unction if he is to coax a 
last flicker of animation into the features. 


A Convincing Demonstration. 

I trust I shall not be transgressing any canon of decency if 
I mention that lately there have been rumours to the effect that 
the young Prince of Asturias was not quite such a coming 
Sandow as one would expect in the heir of a Spanish king. The 
rumours, however, were easy enough to combat. Photographs 
of the chubby youngster were reproduced in the papers, and the 
scandalmongers were thereupon driven to seek fresh fodder. 
“ Yes,” they said, “ the little Prince is undoubtedly no physical 
weakling, but mentally "—and here there was a significant tap 
on a solemn forehead. This was more difficult. A radiograph 
of his brain might certainly have been published, but it would 
scarcely have reassured the uninstructed mind, and it was not 
until a Press photographer was admitted to take snapshots in 
his apartment that people’s tongues found repose. Before the 
photographer had got fairly into his stride he found himself 
dismissed with the unexpected remark, “ C'est fini," and а cour- 
teous wave of ths tiny hand. The three-year-old who under- 
stands the exact limits which Press photography must not ex- 
ceed is evidently an intellectual person of no little promise. 
The Spaniards are expecting great things from their future king. 


““Тһе Proceeds to Go——" 

Dr. Mees was in fine form at the Royal Photographic Society 
the other night. His lecture on screen-plates—the merest wafer, 
he told us, as compared with the sit-down meal which is coming 
along in the next issue of the society’s Journal—swept the hori- 
zons of the subject in really masterly fashion. With scarcely 
a glance at his notes, he talked rapidly and learnedly for an 
hour, during which he made and unmade reputations, did 
colossal sums in mental arithmetic, and reduced the front bench 
to such a condition of limpness that thev were incapable of sus- 
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taining a discussion. Апа, best of all, it was a charity епќег- 
tainment. The proceeds—the intellectual proceeds, of course— 
were to go to the would-be inventor of screen-plates, particularly 
the one who does not appreciate the difference between a plate 
of his own production which gives him a passing pleasure, and 
one which has a basis in the bed-rock of commercialism. | 


They Know Better. 


1пе learned philanthropist described it as heartrending when 
men came to him, having wasted their substance upon the 
making of an impossible screen-plate. They would come with 
two passable pictures of poppies and one of geraniums, assured 
that they could wrest the laurel from the Lumiéres, and ask 
him what percentage of profits he would demand in order to 
place their production upon the first rung of the commercial 
ladder. Dr. Mees has a ready fount of sympathy. He would 
encourage them if he could, but it is those partners of his— 
the microscope and the spectroscope—which remain adamant. 


The Pictorial Radiograph. 


Nor is your photographic technician the only one who will 
uncover a soft spot in his heart if you get him by himself. 
Not long ago I heard even a radiographer drop into poetry with 
all the plummet-like force of Silas Wegg. Diverse as have been 
the materials employed for working up pictorial effects, I have 
never heard of the X-rays among them. But this particular 
radiographer—a man renowned in his own world—was showing 
one of these fearful pictures by which, through ghastly shadows, 
we may conjure up an image of our own interiors. And he 
asked whether any picture of the old masters could excel it in 
poetic beauty and charm. “ Do you not see that graceful curve? 
It is the vertebral column. Those arches are the ribs 
and their keystone is the sternum. Сап уди not almost see the 
domes of the diaphragm rising and falling with each breath? 
And the heart—you can faintly discern the shadow there—is 
poised above them like a bird in its living cage, stilled for a 
moment between its life-long  flutterings." Well, well! 
Herkomer says that it is the business of the portraitist to show 
us the inside of a man’s head, and some of the Salon vanguard 
may yet astonish us by calling in the judicious aid of Réntgen 
to finish off a study in portraiture. 


Home Rule (of Thumb). 


Many workers now judge the measurement of their solutions, 
etc., not by avoirdupois, but by such rough standards as egg- 
cups, tumblers, wineglasses, tea and table spoons. 


The humble drachm, substantial pound, 
The grain infinitesimal, 

The minim, and the measure found 
To the remotest decimal 

Are now supplanted in the favour 

Of humbler terms with cooking flavour. 
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To measure hypo we require 
Nought but a fair-sized tumbler-fill; 
To find the sulphite's part we hire 
An egg-cup; and the humbler gill, 
And pint, and quart have abdicated 
To kitchen measures ancient dated. 
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A MERRY MAID. Ву ЈоѕЕРН CLEGG. 
Awarded a Prise in the Weekly. Competition. 
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CHILD STUDY. ees 
Awarded a prize in the Weetly Competition. This sicture also received ап award at the South Subur л EAS eregle 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE, EARLY MORNING. By Dan Dunibr. 


This striking example of Mr, Dunlop's work was exhibited at the Scottish Salon, and has since been shown at other exhibit Òng. 
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OPHELIA. By Harry Linpog. 
From the “Олс-тап” Show of Mr. Linaocs work now open at Sunderland. See article, “© Workers we may Hear, About," Page-467. 
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As announced last week, an exhibition of far-reach- 
ing interest and utility for all photographers opens this 
week at ‘‘ THE A. P. Little Gal- 
lery." The great popularity 
and general acceptance of stand 
and time development has per- 
suaded us that an exhibition of all the various develop- 
ing tanks and devices for time and daylight develop- 
ment now on the market would be greatly appreciated. 
At the time of writing, the following firms are exhibiting 
their latest forms of developing tanks, etc., and the 
exhibition will, needless to sav, appeal to the great 
number of amateur photographers who will visit the 
little show at 52, Long Acre, W.C. : 

A-kla Co. Kodak, Ltd. 

Boots, Cash Chemists. Reynolds and Branson, Ltd. 
W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd. Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co. 
Griffins, Ltd. Standa, Ltd. 

Houghtons, Ltd. Watkins Meter Co. 


In addition to the tanks themselves, examples of work 
done with the various developing devices will also be on 
view, and an attendant will explain the working of the 
different models. Readers should call and see the exhi- 
bition, which will remain open for three weeks, and 
also inform their friends. Admission is free. Com- 
ments оп the various forms of tanks at ‘‘ THE A. P. 
Little Gallery ’’ will appear in next week's issue, also a 
special article on Time Development. 
ә ® е 
Тһе Whitsun holidays will, we hope, give many 
readers opportunities for starting their photographic 
season in earnest. A certain amount 
HOLIDAYS WITH of intermittent camera work has 
THE CAMERA. probably been undertaken during the 
bright days of the past month by 
those who are not keen “‘ all-the-year-rounders,’’ but 
provided the climatic conditions of the forthcoming 
summer are better than last year—they could not pos- 
sibly be worse—there is no reason why the Whitsun 
holiday should not inaugurate a successful and pros- 
perous year for the amateur photographer. We hope 
our readers both at home and abroad will take advan- 
tage of every opportunity their holidays offer to secure 
pictures for THe A. P. ann Р. N. ‘* Holidays with the 


THE EXHIBITION OF 
DEVELOPING TANKS. 
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Camera " Competition. In previous years this com- 
petition has always proved extremely popular, and has 
afforded an object to work for when away on holidays. 
The prizes are substantial and well worth winning : the 
first prize alone, 4.15 in cash, would amply pay for the 
cost of the average amateur’s holiday. We hope, there- 
fore, our readers will bear this competition in mind 
during the year, as the closing date is not until Decem- 
ber 31. Full particulars and another coupon were 
given in last week’s issue. Other coupons and re- 
minders will be given from time to time during the 
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The Novice’s Note-Book has now reached its tenth 
number. Наз it occurred to you that these instructive 
weekly supplements—when detached from Tue A. P. 
and folded—make a very complete little guide to photo- 
graphy for beginners? А present of a set of '' The 
Novice’s Note-Book ’’ in the form of a booklet would 

make an ideal gift at this time of year for any amateur 
just starting with the camera. 

е ве Q 

We recently published а brief note on the subject of 

Trespassing by Photographers under ‘‘ Topics for 
Discussion at Society 

COMMITTING TRESPASS IN Meetings." This has 
ORDER TO PHOTOGRAPH.  piven rise to a query from 


a correspondent, whose 
contention was that he could enter woods adorned with 
the legend '' Trespassers will be prosecuted," ard 
photograph without being subject to penalty. As the 
subject is one of considerable interest to amateur rhoto- 
graphers all over the country who may be tempted into 
entering private woods in search of desirable landscapes 
during the forthcoming season, the legal aspect of the 
case may be worthy of careful attention. Our corre- 
spondent is certainly under a misapprehension when he 
says he runs no risk of penalty when trespassing. As 
a matter of fact, the Common Law provides no penalty 
for mere trespass on land by entry, but in very many 
cases special or Statute Law provides penalties, not only 
for entry, but also for photographing without per- 
mission. Orders in Council having the effect of Statute 
Law, and by-laws made under statutory power also step 
in occasionally, to the discomfort of the ani be RD 
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grapher. Thus, in the neighbourhood of London and 
many large cities a large number of the woods and open 
places are under regulations having the force of Statute 
Law, by which photographing without permission is 
made punishable. Epping Forest and Portsmouth 
Dockyard may be mentioned in illustration. In many 
cases, however, certain privileges are extended to hand 
Camera users and not to stand cameras, and the Red 
Book of the Affiliation of Photographic Societies also 
acts ав a passport for many of the parks and open 
Spaces around London and further afield. 
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Even under the Common Law, and when there is no 
special Statute Law, or permission expressed or implied, 
that is applicable to the estate, 
there may be serious inconveni- 
ences to the trespasser. А person 
so ill-advised as to refuse to leave 
when requested, might find himself subjected to a 
Chancery injunction, with heavy costs. Damage is of 
two kinds, wilful and accidental : the former being penal 
and the latter subject to civil action, and when an inten- 
tional and deliberate trespass has been committed 
Courts are not disposed to be lenient. Damage by 
deliberately treading on a plant or by forcing one's 
way through hedge or bush would generally be regarded 
as wilful, but if the gamekeeper's dog were after the 
trespasser, and the damage were a consequence of the 
struggle, the damage might possiblv be regarded as 
accidental: and this notwithstanding the legal principle 
that “© a person intends the ordinary and usual con- 
sequences of his actions." Again, a trespasser has no 
ground of action on the score of injury by savage 
animals or by reason of dangers of the way. Further, 
a trespasser may unwittingly fall within the crimina] 
law, either as a suspected person or by reason of an act 
of theft. Thus if the trespasser take any plant which 
has been artificially cultivated, although the plant be a 
wild species, the act is theft. Gamekeepers and 
foresters often cultivate or plant wild species (or say 
they do), and further, they not unfrequently leave 
trivial articles about. Remember, also, that the 
country magistrate is almost invariably unsympathetic 
towards anvone who has to answer a charge arising out 
of trespass. In contrast with all the above, it is 
pleasant to be able to say that the photographer who is 
civil, and who asks permission in a gentlemanly wav, 
seldom experiences anv difficulty. 

eoe 


Our hopes, expressed in a paragraph of a few weeks 
ago, anent the British Pictorial Photography section at 
the Japan-British Ex- 
hibition, will, we think, 


TROUBLES OF 
THE TRESPASSER. 


BRITISH PICTORIAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHY AT THE WHITE CITY. 
year's White City Ex- 

hibition—to be opened on Mav 12 bv the Prince of 
Wales— will, there is every reason to believe, be one 
of the most notable and interesting ever held in this 
countrv, and the visitors to Shepherd's Bush will pro- 
bably be numbered in millions before October next. 
The photographic section is housed this vear in quite 
one of the best positions in the Exhibition—the first 
gallery on the right of the Court of Honour—after 
entering the main entrance. The decorations have been 
placed in the capable hands of Mr. George Walton, and 
will do justice to the fine work included in the invitation 
section. At no time, possibly, has such a complete and 


iae 


be fully realised. This. 
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representative collection of the best pictorial work by 
British. photographers been brought together in one 
exhibition. The number of pictures will not exceed a 
hundred and twenty. This is due probably to the fact 
that no exhibitor will have more than three pictures on 
the walls. The whole of the active members of the 
Linked Ring and the best British pictorialists outside 
the Ring, including Baron De Mever and other notable 
workers, are included, and an inspection of this portion 
of the “ Japan-British " may be looked forward to by 
our readers with a considerable amount of pleasure. 
e e @ 

'* Why drag in Velasquez? "' as Whistler remarked to 
a toady who had declared to him that there had been 

only two really pre-eminent artists, 

FROM LEONARDO Whistler and Velasquez. The 

TO VELASQUEZ. world has been made aware of the 
recent trouble re the bust of doubt- 
ful origin which has been attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci, and now the question that disturbs art circles is 
whether Velasquez is really the pictorial parent of the 
much talked of ‘‘ Rokesby " Venus. Photography, in 
its frequently assumed character of handmaid to the 
arts, has been called in to decide whether there is anv 
truth in the charge. The question is, will the art 
experts agree to abide by its decision? These extrava- 
gantly priced pictures, bought in a spasm of enthusiasm, 
are rarely worth the fortune that is spent upon them, 
but it is not often that either the parentage is in doubt 
or, as in this case, there is so much difference of opinion 
as to whether the picture is approximately in the con- 
dition in which it left the painter's easel. Worthy 
gentlemen are already beginning to hedge. ‘‘ Even if 
Velasquez was not the painter, yet it is a great master- 
piece." There the question is begged at once; but he 
would be bold indeed who would contend that, had the 
picture been attributed to a smaller master, such a 
fabulous price would have been paid for it. Presumably 
if the committee who extracted from the public for the 
purchase of this picture more than its weight in gold 
(the frame also being placed in the balance) can by any 
conceivable means be persuaded or shown that their 
judgment as to the authenticity of the picture has been 
at fault, they will take the necessary steps to have the 
purchase set aside. 
pare ФФ 
TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT SOCIETIES’ “OPEN” 
NIGHTS. 

The camera and lens for portraiture. Advantages of the 
camera on a stand, and the power of deliberately studying and 
adjusting the pose. l | 

Other advantages incidental to the use of the camera in the 
hand with the snap exposure. Special advantages of the reflex 
camera for this last mentioned class of work, the reflex camera 
allowing the photographer to move about within limits while 
watching the picture on the screen, and allowing him to snap 
his shutter at the instant when aspect, expression, and lighting 
please him. 

In order to produce snap-shot portraits in an ordinary room 
or in other locality where the light is reduced or controlled, a 
lens of high rapidity is generally essential, F/4, or even more 
rapid, and even in this case ultra-rapid plates may be necessary. 

The relative advantages of the various types of rapid lens. 
А modern flat-fielded air-gap anastigmat as against a portrait 
(Petzval) lens, so mounted as to give a curved field. 

Mr. Clifton’s recent plea for a portrait lens having a hollow 
or saucer-like field, this offering positive advantages for certain 
Classes of portrait work. 

If a portrait lens has a round field, the desirability or other- 
wise of having an extension piece by which {һе separation 
between the front combination and the back combination may 


be increased, thereby flattening the field, but with the introduc- 
tion of more astigmatism. 
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НЕ popularity 
of stand ае- 
velopment 15 

well evidenced Бу 
the great number of developing tanks which have been 
put on the market during the past few vears by leading 
makers. That this is a case of supply and demand 
there can be no doubt, and the demand has arisen 
through a greater recognition of the advantages of stand 
development for both plates and films. The opening of 
an exhibition of developing tanks at ‘* THE А. P. Little 
Gallery,” 52, Long Acre, this week, offers, therefore, an 
opportunity for making some remarks upon this popular 
form of negative production, reserving for a future 
occasion a chapter on °“ time "' development. 

Stand and Time Development. 

'The reader will not need to be told the difference that 
exists between stand development and time develop- 
ment, although under certain circumstances either one 
may include the other. The average worker, however, 
probably does not fully realise the enormous advantages 
that stand dev elopment places at his disposal. 

These advantages are made most apparent when a 
large number of negatives, say, for instance, the result 
of a holiday tour, have to be developed; or when nu- 
merous exposures have to be dealt with rapidly. 

The possession of a developing tank and some t: abloid 
chemicals also makes the tourist independent of the 
eccentricities of strange dark-rooms, and at the same 
time lightens his luggage considerably. 

Stand development, quite apart from the question of 

‘time ” or *' temperature ’’ as factors, may be of two 
kinds—stand development in dilute dev eloper, and 
occupying a considerable period of time, extending, 

mavbe, to many hours; and stand development in a more 
concentrated solution, in which the chemical action takes 
place in a much shorter space of time. In the latter 
case a dozen plates or films will be developed in the same 
time usually spent in dealing with one exposure. 

Advantages of Stand Development. 

Some of the advantages of stand development are the 
avoidance of fog during development, obtaining nega- 
tives of better all-round excellence, a larger percentage 
of good negatives when dealing with unknown ex- 
posures, and an automatic precision that renders the 
production of a large number of negatives of equal 
quality a matter of certaintv. 

The majority of developing tanks on the market, 
whether designed with the object of utilising the 
Watkins time system or not, are all capable of applica- 
tion for stand development. But stand development 
may be conducted in any trough with vertical grooves 
for holding the plates during development. The earlier 
stand developing troughs, made of porcelain, and, in- 
deed, still used by those who prefer to produce their 
negative by stand development in the dark-room with- 
out a consideration of the time factor, can be re- 
commended for all forms of plate development. 
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FOR PLATES AND FILMS. 
By the EDITOR. 


Economy in Developer. 13 
In the modern metal developing tank, how- ч 
ever, the tendency is towards compactness апа 
smallness, and it is quite possible with some of 
the more recent patterns now on view at “ THE 
A. P. Little Gallery ’’ to use a minimum of developer 
for dealing with a maximum number of plates. 
Whether this economy of solution, although offer- 
ing great advantages to the tourist, is altogether to 
the greatest advantage in the production of the best 
negatives is a moot point. It seems desirable in prac- 
tice that a fair amount of solution should have free 
access to the surface of the plate that is being developed. 
Imprisoning a very thin layer of developer between two 
developing surfaces must undoubtedly have the effect of 
producing an image differing in character from that 
which would be produced if there was a greater quan- 
tity of solution acting freely on the film. 


Keep the Plates Moving. 

For this reason it is well, during the process of de- 
velopment, to have some method of reversing the plates 
in the solution. This is likelv to have a better effect, 
so far as dispersing and circulating the developer is 
concerned, than merely reversing the entire tank con- 
taining the negatives but without removing the plates 
from the developer. By thus circulating the developer 
between the plates there is a possibility of obtaining a 
better quality negative, free from markings and with 
an even deposit. The plates left to develop in a tank 
without attention will frequently be found to show a 
denser deposit at the lower ends. 

In using the porcelain tanks it is advisable to lift the 
plates out one by one and reverse them before returning 
to the solution. This process should be undertaken at 
least twice during development. 


Dilute Developer. 

The effect of '' stationary ’’ stand development with 
dilute developer on an under- -exposed plate or film 
appears to be the same as that which mav be secured by 
transferring a half-developed negative (developed in 
normal developer) to a dish of plain water, and allowing 
it to remain from 15 to 30 minutes under cover. The 
developer remaining in the film continues to act in the 
clear portions of the negative, i.e., the shadows, more 
than in the parts that are already developed. In the 
latter parts the work done has exhausted the power of 
the developer, and the scale of gradation is made less 
steep than when vigorous development is carried om 
throughout. 

In most of the developing tanks now on the market 
plates are contained in an inner rack, which is placed in 
an outer tank or box containing the solution. The 
method of filling this plate-rack varies in different 
models, but when working in the dark-room it will be 
found a good plan to fill the tank with the developer 
first and then lower the rack full of plates slowlv and 
carefully into the solution, taking carey 
Digitized by GOO 
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have formed on the surface of the liquid. If bubbles 
are present, these should be removed with a glass 
stirring-rod before the plates are inserted, otherwise 
they may adhere to the surface of the plates and cause 
markings. 

Many tanks, however, have special facilities for filling 
with developer after the plates have been inserted and 
the lid clamped down; for the tourist this procedure has 
distinct advantages. The tanks specially made for the 
development of roll or cut films are also constructed for 
treatment in this manner, and for practical purposes the 
“ате” method of development is the one most suit- 
able for these film tanks. 

For those, however, who prefer watching the progress 
of development in the dark-room in the production of 
film negatives and do not care for the labour of running 
a long length of film through a dish of developer by the 
method frequently suggested, the following method will 
be found worth a trial, as it enables the amateur to deal 
with a large number of roll-films in the dark-room both 
expeditiously and economically. 

The film, after being detached from its black or red 
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paper backing, is passed through a dish of water in the 
ordinary way, finally rolling it up under water when 
thoroughly limp. 

A perfectly clean jam-pot or white porcelain mar- 
malade jar is taken and filled with clean water. The 
rolled-up film is placed vertically in this receptacle, 
and by imparting a slight rotary motion to the contents 
the film will open out sufficiently to enable the liquid to 
circulate around all surfaces. 

The water is now poured away and the jar filled up 
with dilute developer, and a cover placed on top. An 
occasional stir to the contents is all that is needed. 
This is necessary to prevent the film from touching or 
sticking. With ordinary care and a dilute developer it 
15 quite possible to deal with a dozen spools simultane- 
ously in this manner by increasing the number of jars. 

The progress of development can be ascertained bv 
lifting out and examining one end of the film occasion- 
ally. Тһе subsequent fixing and washing operations 
are also conducted in the same jars. The method, how- 
ever, Is onlv suggested as a makeshift, when proper 
developing tanks are not available. 


A Practical Article on “ Time" Development applied to ** Tanks," from the pen of Mr. Alfred Watkins, will appear next week. 
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stand development where the “time ” factor is not con- 
sidered. See above article. 

For very prolonged development, a dilute glycin developer 
will be found suitable, owing to its freedom from tendency 
to stain. 

A stock solution of glycin is made as follows :— 


Ts following formule are recommended for .use in 


BOUDE WOOT OSES енінен Podio: 4 OZ. 

DOG sulphile. sanarwa ныкына алайы Өф 
When dissolved, add 

IINE. ou dfüdesh inito as ма айма Ê I OZ. 

And then'in small quantities ..................... 5 Oz. 


This solution takes the form of a creamy mixture that 
must be well shaken before use. 
For normal stand development take :— 


Stock solution, аз ABOVE: cesed I 02. 
ыз ҖЕ СЛЕР А КЕН бы ыы На: 100 02. 
Potass. bromide, 1 per cent. solution ..... 100 min. 


In this dilute solution, development will be complete in 
about four hours. 

This developer will serve perfectly for all types of ex- 
posure. If, however, under-exposure is known to exist, the 
bromide may be omitted, and 1 oz. of 10 per cent. solution 
of soda hydrate added. | 

For known over-exposure, the bromide may be increased 
to 1 oz. of the 10 per cent. solution. 

The one-solution concentrated developers now on the 
market, such as rodinal, azol, victol, gekanol, etc., are 
admirable for stand development. They simply need dilu- 
tion with water, and are then ready for use. For normal 
exposures r part concentrated developer to roo parts water 
gives a clean, slow-working developer that will bring out all 
the plate has to develop. | | i 

Complete development in this solution will take about one 
hour. | . | 

Development is considerably quickened by reducing the 
quantity of water, or increasing the proportion of concen- 


trated developer. A solution of 1 in 60 will give a fully 
developed plate in about fifteen minutes, but care must be 
taken to move the plates occasionally, or markings may 
occur. 

[he combination of metol-hydroquinone is also a good 
one for stand development. The following formula may 
be used successfully :— 

Metol 


Р GERM ER T КОКТОН КЕНЕС г. 
SOGNA. SHEME дрыс ы ы ыа e Sh 
ОДОВ: ck атынын 50 gr. 
Sodium carbonate селее ла ыыы ы Ij Oz. 
cc. MA КҮ ААДА DUM DNO dA ROMANA 80 oz 


a well-tried and reliable 
The quality of the nega- 
the characteristic colour, render руго 
always popular. The Ilford pyro-soda formula has been 
found a good one for the purpose. It is:— 

Stock solution: 


uto AM аа ИРОНИИ 5% oz. 
Potass. metabisulphite ............................ 70 gr. 
0A T HERES Ga сй аа осына сыл. С I 07. 


Жек CE SOON. Sasa Saa 2220). I to 2 oz. 
WCE Sri iar cositas ees ЫНЫ) 20 OZ 
B.—Sodium carbonate (crystals) ..................... 2 OZ. 
ООП НИН. ЛЙЛЫ лекне inse Ыы: 2.02. 
ЕВР GNA ае аа лолаи адв COR оте 20 рт. 
lli 4 Xx gem TROP о 20 02. 


For normal stand development take equal parts of A and 
B, and add four times the volume of water. 


the production of negatives for stand development : but prac- 


| | n à more dilute form 
than for ordinary dish development, will also prove success- 
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PRINTING. THE MOUNT. 1 
| Simple Methods of Securing Harmony and Effectiveness. i 
| Ву №. PERRY BARRINGER. ø Special to “Тһе A. Р. and Р. М.” ( 


"n A LL prints must be un- may find in selecting a tasteful blend of tones for their 


mounted" is a condi- mounts, and here, then, are some ideas which will at least 
; tion which is sometimes help them out of all difficulty on that score. Make up one 
\\ made in photographic com- good sized mount in the American multiple style (see fig. 1). 
> petitions, and those in which that 15 to say, two or three light and dark tone papers one 
A prizes are offered for purely above the other. For the purpose, almost any papers of 
| technical excellence, or for varying colour сап be used, provided they give the desired 
| beginners only. While we can range of tones when rendered in monochrome. As a general 


all appreciate the desire thus rule, I may say that ordered steps of tone from light to dark 
displayed that judges should do not give such a good effect as a medium dark base апа 
not be hampered in their two lighter tones divided by a narrow one darker than all. 
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decisions by any decorative Many prefer a very light and narrow border immediately 
factors, the proviso has always adjoining the print, and this certainly tends to throw the 
seemed to me to point very picture up well when it is in a rather low key. Having 


significantly to the advantage made our mount, it is now copied in the camera. As 
which really tasteful mounting and finish- 
ing gives. It is—look at it how one will 
an admission that the intention being to 
decide the merits of the technique only, 
there is some risk that its shortcomings in 
this direction may be balanced, if not con- 
cealed, by artistic and suitable finishing. 

The application of the condition to 
beginners’ competitions, we may fairly 
assume, presupposes а very unequal 
capacity to mount their prints effectively, 
and a wide experience ot the average 
amateur's work has certainly shown me 
that the assumption is sufficiently well 
founded to make the condition very fair 
and, in fact, necessary, except where 
general effect is expressly intended to 
count. 

Yet, of all the operations a competition 
or exhibition print has to undergo, the 
mounting and finishing are the most easilv 
acquired. While an eye for effective con- 
trast and tone blending are advantageous, 
the “capacity for taking pains” is really 
far more important, and if the photo- 
grapher will bear in mind one or two 
broad axioms which any handbook on 
photography will give him, he need run 
very little risk of hopelessly outraging the 
canons of good art and taste in his colour 
schemes. 

I have quoted the “unmounted ” con- 
dition to competitions, and my interpreta- 
tion of its significance, as 1 think it pro- 
vides a very useful proof of the great im- 
portance of the operations of trimming, 
mounting, and titling which I embrace 
under the heading of “Finishing the 
Print.” 

I am not claiming any particular nove 
for the suggestions which are containe di 
these notes, and sufficient practical advice 
on the best forms of mountants to use, the 
various methods of trimming the print, 
etc., has been given in these pages by 
experts so often, and with such detail, to 
make anything I could add on these points 
superfluous. The devices mentioned here 
are those I have found convenient and 
effective in my own work, and are intended for special more regards this copying. It is obvious that, as we shall use 
than general use—for those prints, in fact, which the worker the negative to print mounts, it will have to be quite double 
wants to make his very best in every detail. the size of the plate we generally use. This can either be 

I have referred before to the difficulty which some workers secured by copying on a small plate, making a contact 
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Fig. 1. 
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positive, and from that an enlarged negative in the enlarger, 
or by copying in the first place on a sufficiently large plate 
to allow of its being used for contact printing. 

Some of my readers may not have the facilities for making 
a negative of large size by either method. The cost of a 
dozen big plates would be a consideration also, and, in such 
cases, the mount could be sent for a negative to be made 
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from it by one of the trade enlargers whose advertisements 
appear in the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

Possessed of such a negative, and a printing frame large 
enough to take it, we can print mount after mount 
which will blend exactly with the tone of our prints. 

The method of procedure will be obvious. The mount 
negative is first put in the printing frame, and a piece of 
printing paper the same size placed behind it. The centre 
portion where the print is to go can be masked, but this 
should be unnecessary if the centre of the original mount 
was made of quite white paper. The border being printed, 
a piece of plain glass is substituted for the mount negative, 
the print negative is placed in the centre, and a mask 
adjusted to cover the rest of the paper. ° The completed 
print only wants mounting on а card now, and even this 1s 
unnecessary if one of the card-thickness papers is used. 

Some years ago a printing-out paper was introduced —I 
quite forget its name, it died from its poof keeping qualities, 
I think !—which gave a fine engraving black, and it occurred 
to me that this effect would be greatly heightened by a 
mount or border in the same style as the old-time Hine 
engravings. An artist friend of mine made a border of this 
kind on Bristol board, and this being copied on a whole- 
plate, it was used in conjunction with half-plate portraits 
for a long time. I believe that now commercial mounts are 
made in this style for professional use. 

In fig. 2 is shown a pen-and-ink border which is sufficiently 
simple in design for almost anyone to carry out. It should 
be made on Bristol board in Indian ink, and then copied in 
the camera, as described above. Care should be taken to 
get full density in the white ground, without veiling the 
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black lines, although, in some cases, the slight tint is not 
ineffective. The essential part is that the border should be 
of the same tone as the print. The white space left in the 
base of the border is for the insertion of any title, and this 
should be written in with ink to match the tone of the 
border, in copper-plate or old Roman capitals. While this 
design can be used for almost any kind of printing-out 
paper, it looks most effective in black-and-white platinotype, 
bromide, or gaslight papers. 

Some rather novel effects can be secured by presenting 
the picture in a frame on the mount. The only drawback 
to this style of border, however, is that unless the frame 
used is of light and delicate design, it is rather apt to give 
too heavy an effect, except for pictures of very bold lines 
and masses. This objection can be overcome, to a certain 
extent, by not printing the border portion so deeply as the 
print. The frame can either be represented flat on the 
paper, or somewhat in relief, with a cast shadow, as shown 
in the illustration, fig. 3. 

The style of adding a miniature vignette to the border of 
the main picture—keys, I believe, they are known as by 


engravers—has come into favour with photographers lately, 
and while it gives a finish to some large studies, it has the 
objection of distracting attention from the picture itself, a 
point which requires a good deal more than mere decorative 
effect to justify its use. The objection to all the prints I 
have seen treated in this style is that the * key " vignette is 
far too large. It should be the merest * thumbnail," and 
pointedly indicative of the subject of the picture. 
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HAT most detest- 
able o0hnfase, 
°“ artistic photo- 


, 


graphy,’’ expresses perfectly the meanness of current 
ideals of and for our craft. As if our aspirations were 
no higher than the latest outrage in millinery, or the 
ultimate sin—at 29s. 11d.—of the cheap furniture man! 
It is high time to consign to oblivion much of the 
rubbish perpetrated in its name, and to clear our minds 
of these vapourings about '' artistic ’’ ideals. 

The plain fact is that art, in any and all of its forms, 
depends upon the acceptance of conventions. This is 
overlooked by those who prate about holding the mirror 
up to Nature. Art’s sole mission is to imply or suggest 
the real by certain signs and symbols which we agree to 
recognise as equivalent to the thing presented. You 
do not believe it? Then allow me to drag you back to 
the beginning of it all. Behold palzolithic man aspraw]l 
beside the ashes of his cooking fire, in the idle content 
of repletion scratching on a well-picked bone the storv 
of the morning's chase : 


* And the first rude sketch that the world had seen was joy to 
his mighty heart, 
Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves, ‘ It's pretty, but 
is it art? ' " 


A few rude lines, and—that’s it! "Tis the stag's last 
stand for life! Isit? Is it not obviously a mere series 
of scratches on a flat surface which record the scene? 
An expression of the small girl's definition of drawing : 
** You just think of something, and then run a line round 
your think.” АП art is just this attempt to bring to the 
mind of another a certain thought or thoughts. This 
is achieved by means of certain fairly obvious conven- 
tions—just as the Aztec in his picture-writing drew a 
wavy line to represent water, or as the modern painter 
conveys the same idea by blue paint touched with high 
lights. It isn’t water; no one thinks it is. But art 
builds upon the acceptance of these and of other more 
refined conventions. It does so in every department. 
Art is not realism. Nature itself is the real. The con- 
cern of the artist is with his conventions. Therefore 
Shakespeare makes Portia defend her lover’s life in 
blank verse. Is this realistic? Is it natural? No, it 
is frankly artificial, but it is poetry, it is drama. That 
is the difference between Shakespeare and а reporter 
engaged in the Law Courts. And the people who 
don't appreciate Shakespeare but do read ha'penny 
papers are those who don't trouble to accept the con- 
ventions of literary art. Unless we accept the artificial 
as symbolising the natural; unless we recognise the 
conventions of metre and rhyme, we cannot be in a 
position to appreciate verse. 

The same principle applies entirely to graphic art. 
All sorts of additions may be made to the perfection of 
the sign, effects of light and shade, of colour, of contour, 
and so on, but the significance of the sign is not 
changed. It is still a sign, still an accepted convention, 
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and in this respect Sar- 
gent’s most brilliant 
portrait does not and 
cannot differ from the incised outlines of Assyrian 
deities and kings. 

Now the photographer selects as his tool, not the 
pencil, or the brush, or the chisel, but—the camera. 
'" Let the cobbler stick to his last." | Which, being 
interpreted, means, Let the camera-man remember that 
it is a camera he has chosen, and the conventions and 
limitations of photography that he has accepted. 

If this be done, we may find out just what art the 
vehicle is capable of conveying. So far, the main 
achievement has been deliverance from the tyranny of 
the so-called realist. Let the devotee of F/32 remember 
that there is no such thing as reality in art. Nature, 
or the world of fact, supplies the reality, the artist makes 
it his theme. Your brilliant print which gives definition 
to the uttermost pinnacle is not Westminster Abbey. It 
is simply paper impregnated with certain salts which 
have undergone changes in their chemical constitution 
corresponding to their exposure to rays of actinic light. 
We know this. Then why, in the name of the sun 
and the silver salts, do we talk about '' truthful pre- 
sentment,’’ *' realistic presentment,” and so on and so 
forth? Realism ultimately means a cow for а cow's 
sake, a post for a post’s sake, a sign for a sign’s sake. 
But the sole value of the sign in art, whether pictorial, 
sculptural or literary, lies in its suggestive quality. 

Conversely, your delightful effect of “ Sunlight on 
the Pea-sticks," obtained almost entirely by ruthless 
manipulations, has some quality of suggestiveness—but 
why use a camera to get it? It would be so much 
easier to evolve it with chalk and breadcrumbs. If you 
have selected the camera as your tool, stick to it. 

You can buy a better rose for a penny than all your 
photograph roses, carbon or three-colour process not- 
withstanding. Then why photograph it? Ah, that is 
not the question. Why do you photograph it? That 
is the question. That is where art comes in, if at all. 
Which brings us back to the ever-to-be-quoted dictum 
of Coleridge concerning painting, that it is a ‘* middle 
quality between a thought and a thing—a union of that 
which is nature with that which is exclusively human.”’ 
It is all there. Art is simply an illusion produced by 
personality. — Hokusai's Japanese landscapes are that 
illusion. So are Old Crome’s, J. M. W. Turner’s, Con- 
stable’s. They are all very different because the 
personalities are different. 

Again the small girl. You think of something . 
run a line round your think. It can be done with any- 
thing. The reindeer man used a chipped flint; Turner, 
alas! used cheap paint; you may use anything from 
P.O.P. to carbon; but the art comes in, if at all, with 
' your think.” It is neither brilliant definition nor its 
opposite extreme of fuzziness, neither conventionality 
nor bizarrerie of subject that counts, but rendering, 
individuality, you ! 
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DISTIN- 
GUISHED 
artistsand 
others, 
pretty 
dresses 
and faces were a strong counter- 
" attraction to the pictures on the 
‘Ge private view day at Burlington 

5 House ; yet there were several works 
strong enough to engage attention, and a good many weak 
points, as always happens. 

It is not a great Academy, but in the absence of the 
dominating interest usually provided by Mr. Sargent, it is 
something to be able to say that the collection holds its own 
by comparison with its recent predecessors. Mr. Sargent 
has, no doubt, enjoyed himself much more abroad in making 
bold, sunny sketches, full of rich colour, than he would have 
done by painting portraits at home. Perhaps the pleasure 
of receiving big cheques has lost its charm, and we may 
expect to find him returning more frequently to Nature. This 
would be a great gain, for Mr. Sargent has pre-eminent 
qualities for landscape, though in the present show his pic- 
tures mostly convey the notion of holiday work, impulsive 
and charming in colour, but not deeply thought out. 


The Oldest Academician, 

Another matter of personal interest is the remarkable fact 
that Mr. Sant, who has just attained his ninetieth year, is 
represented by no less than six pictures, all of which, I learn 
from the aged artist himself, are quite recent works. His 
“Dawn of a New Religion ” is a forcible and imaginative 
production, in which a mysteriously illuminated crucifix is 
held forth by a woman of devout expression, one of the early 
converts to Christianity. The technique betrays no diminu- 
tion of the artist’s power, and the poetry and telling effect 
excite both admiration and surprise 

The death of Sir W. Q. Orchardson becomes the more 
lamentable when one sees such proof of his fulness of power 
as is afforded by the unfinished portraits of Lord Blyth and 
others. Another sad loss is that of Mr. J. М. Swan, whose 
“The Cold North” is the work of a vigorous imagination. 
There is a refined, mysterious colour, and two polar bears 
sleeping on an ice floe, the animals looking so real, and 
partaking so completely of the atmosphere and spirit of their 
surroundings, that one can feel the truth of the conception 
without even having been so far north as to get a glimpse 
of an iceberg. 

Great Decorations. 

With Mr. Sargent relinquishing the lead, it is easily taken 
in hand by his compatriot, Mr. E. A. Abbey, who has an 
extraordinary opportunity in the great decorations he is pre- 
paring for the State Capitol of Pennsylvania. There is really 
nothing in the show to rival these grand and dramatic ren- 
derings of American history. The largest of them, of 
gigantic size, extending as it does from floor to ceiling, is 
an imaginative portrayal of “Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians,” in which the dignified founder of the State and 
a picturesque and romantic Indian Chief are the central 
figures in a forest scene, with appropriate groups of 
figures. 

But while Mr. Abbey’s work excels in its grandeur of con- 
ception, there are several other pictures of respectable size, 
though small by comparison, which make a powerful appeal 
through sympathetic and discriminating adherence to 
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Nature. One of these, entitled by Mr. Alfred Parsons “On 
the Bure at Wroxham,” is encountered in the first gallery. 
It is a typical river scene, with sails spreading to a light 
breeze, a lively sky, fresh green foliage, and a general sense 
of sunshine and animation. 

It is a picture with an atmosphere, and is full of the 
enlivening spirit that belongs to sparkling water reflecting 
white sails. I should like specially to direct attention to 
the management of the reflections, and to the variations 
of colour which white sails are capable of assuming in dif- 
ferent aspects of light and shade. 

An intimate perception of Nature’s poetry is also mani- 
fested by Mr. Farquharson. He has for several years been 
searching for the secrets of snow, and now proves that he 
has found the opalescence by which it is marked under the 
influence of a glowing sunset, with rosy and orange lights 
reflected on one side of the inequalities, and the mysterious 
tone of an evening sky on the other. 

If there is any photographer who still clings to the notion 
that snow is white, he will do well to observe the 
variety of colour that enriches Mr. Farquharson’s winter 
landscapes. 

An effect not often rendered, but one of much charm, is 
that produced by the contrast of artificial light with the 
tone of a summer twilight, while there is still enough blue 
in the sky to reflect into the shadows. This is the theme 
of Mr. George Henry in “The Nightingale.” A young 
woman listening to the bird’s song at a French window is 
illuminated by the orange-pink light of the interior in con- 
trast with the blue shadows reflecting the sky, and a delicate 
and fascinating colour scheme is the result. This work is 
interesting to photographers as an exemplification of a 
somewhat difficult experiment in tone, showing that there 
is not so much contrast of light and shade as might be sup- 
posed. 

Seascapes and Portraits. 


There are several pictures of the sea, but though Mr. 
Napier Hemy shows some strong examples, it is not easy to 
point to an instance in which the three elements of difficulty, 
movement, colour, and atmosphere, have all been thoroughly 
mastered ; indeed, some painters, like Mr. Olsson, аге in- 
clined to take liberties with the ocean in order to get their 
effect. 

With all appreciation of the work now produced, one 
cannot help missing Henry Moore. My impression is that 
there are few subjects offering such scope for new genius as 
the sea. 

Among the portrait painters Mr. Herkomer is, I think, 
stronger than usual, but the President’s portrait of the 
King, with all its magnificence of State robes, looks hard 
and laboured, and seems to reflect some of the anxiety an 
artist must naturally feel in painting a ceremonial picture 
of this kind. Sir Edward has aimed at the regal quality, 
not without success, and under the softening influence of 
Time the picture may improve as an historical memento 
for future appreciation. 

There is generally one picture of the “human document” 
order, which is useful as a stimulus to dinner-table conversa- 
tion, and this year it is provided by Mr. C. M. Q. Orchard- 
son, in “His Darkest Hour”—a man in evening dress 
stricken by grief, because, apparently, his wife has flown. 
There are several works deserving serious consideration by 
the photographer, and I may have a further opportunity of 
referring to them later. 
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WE аге glad that the series of short illustrated articles on ГАП 5. 
“ coming men " is proving of such widespread interest. There US Ni 
is always the possibility of the workers whose productions ar қ = as H 
e every week Т» g front-rank n, anc м ENY” “чу pes ; “жур ; - 
discussed here every week becoming front-rank men, and it wil D ‘i AAMAS =; > 979 До 


be interesting to note their progress during the next few years. 
The following have been dealt with in the preceding six issues 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. :—(1) Frank H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basin Schon, (4) Gideon Clark, (s) C. Wille, (6) H. Powell 
Higgins. 


(VII.—-HARRY LINDOE. 


UR readers have probably on various previous occasions seen specimens of Mr. Harry Lindoe's pictorial 
photography at exhibitions and reproduced in our pages, especially as a prize-winncr in the com- 
petitions. 

As a prominent member of the Wearside '' Photographic Circle '' he is greatly esteemed and admired; 
his bashfulness and modesty probably account for this. In connection with the ‘‘ Circle" he is at present 
holding a '' one-man show,” heading the list of a series by its members. 

Mr. Lindoe, although by calling a miner, is an amateur artist of no mean ability, as well as a keen photo- 
grapher. Mr. Lindoe's acquaintance with photography only goes back the matter of seven or eight years, but 
in that time he has made rapid progress, and, like all progressive photographers, this is mostly due, no doubt, 
to the fact that, prior to taking up photography, he was a keen amateur painter-artist. It was owing to this 
hobby that Mr. Lindoe became introduced to the uses of the camera, more, at first, as an aid in the obtaining 
of foregrounds, etc. This combination of art hobbies existed for a short time only, for Mr. Lindoe realised 
that in photography there was a wide field, open to anyone who possessed the slightest inclination to art. The 
application of this idea has resulted in the production of many strong pictures. 

His pictorial work has been singled out for many deserving distinctions throughout the country. Не is 
one of a few who can claim the achievement of gaining two Affiliation plaques, competing twice and gaining 
distinction on each occasion. 

It will be remembered it was his society which took the grand prize at the White City last year. They were 
also awarded the premier position in the К. P. S. Affiliation print competition last year, and second place two 
years ago. 

Mr. Lindoe advocates not what is commonly called '' faking,” but insists upon using {Пе artist's phrase, 
'" cooking." Не contends that Nature, as viewed through the eve of an artist, is in herself seldom complete 
and rarely satisfactory to the painter, and, of course, is even less so to the photographer. His art training 
has made him an efficient '' cook.” 

When he cooks his picture he sticks at no form of correcting or altering in the various stages, so long as 
the finished result is a photographic picture. It will therefore be seen that Mr. Lindoe is not a worker of purely 
straightforward photography, especially so in landscapes. Locally, he finds it usually difficult to obtain a satis- 
factory pictorial rendering of nature without resorting to combination printing. 

In his figure work he pays special attention to the distribution of light and shade as the most important 
factor. He invariably introduces his backgrounds to the negative by means of ground glass, upon which 
they have been drawn or sketched with the aid of stumps or black lead; and they are always designed so as 
to enter into the sentiment of the picture, as in the case of ‘‘ Ophelia,’’ winding her way through the trees to the 
pool (see p. 458). Carbon is Mr. Lindoe's favourite process, not so much, he says, for its permanency, but for the 

scope it affords in control and its richness in 
poscere 54 4 | | ¬ quality. He advises the studying of old masters 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS ` in a picture gallery, by which means the student 
| may become more acquainted with the various 


All the workers іп the photographic world who сап be included among 


the leaders to-day have attained their position by perseverance coupled with | lines and designs of composition. His own work 
an artistic knowledge and a love of their work )/из a sound technical clearly shows the effect of this study of 
grounding in its principles and practice. i you are a beginner іп photo- paintings. 7 
graphy, “Тһе Novices’ Note-Book," published every week іп the centre ` ; : . . E SERERE " 
of Tug А. P. AND P. N., will provide much useful information and guid- Я Мг. Lindoe aims in Қ trying to CODY ey in his 
ance, the application of which will go far to make for success. If you picture the effect the artist would give ina similar 
are not a beginner, please detach and fold the little booklet, and hand to | work, and, on referring to his pictures, one 


a friend who is just starting photography. He will appreciate it. Ask | realises that he is not only earnest in his work 
him also to order the back numbers. | X : 3 SP 
but that there is everv prospect of his reaching 
' the desired goal. 
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By Harry LINDOE. 


NIGHT. 
From Mr, Lindoe's '* One-man" Show now open at Sunderland. See article on preceding page. 
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SIR ARTHUR PINERO. | By Е.О. НОРРЁ. 
From the One-man Show of Mr. Hoppe's work, now open at the house оу the Royal Photographic Society, 34, Russell Square, ИС 
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FORTRAIT. By Z. R&v&EsZ 
The orginal of this picture шағ exhibited at the Exhibition by Hungarian Pictorial Photographers at the “A. Р. Little Gallery,’ 
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HEN time 1s 
not of much 
importance, it 


is wiser to let the 
negative dry  spon- 
taneously by placing 
it in a moderately 
warm place (e.g., 60 
ай to 70 deg. Е.) where 


it will be subject to a gentle current of air and free from | 


dust. But when it is required to quicken the drying pro- 
cess, this may be done in various ways. 


Quick Drying.—1. Wipe both sides of the negative with a 
tuft of clean dry cotton-wool; then immerse it for ten 
minutes in a bath of methylated spirit. Remove it and set it 
up on edge, and gently fan it with a piece of card, etc. 

Formalin.—2, If a negative that has been thoroughly 
fixed and well washed is immersed in dilute formalin for a 
suitable time, it may be rinsed under a stream of water for 
a minute or so, and then dried by holding it over a stove or 
in front of a fire. 

3. One authority suggests two minutes’ immersion in one 
part formalin plus four parts of water. 

4. Another expert worker uses one part formalin plus 
twenty parts water, for ten minutes. This latter course is 
the wiser one. 


5. It has been suggested that by adding enough lime- 
water to such a bath as No. 2 to make it alkaline to litmus, 
the hardening effect is increased so that the plate will stand 
boiling water. 


Drying Marks.— These result from drying two parts of a 
negative under markedly different conditions. А number ot 
negatives may be put in a drying rack a quarter of an inch 
or so from each other, and left in a damp place overnight. 
Bv next morning probably the edges are more or less dry, 
but the more central parts are still swollen with moisture. If 
these be now taken into a warm room and spread out, they 
will dry in a short time, but it is highly probable that they 
will be marked by a line running round the part which had 
not dried during the first stage. These marks are very diffi- 
cult to remove. The best thing to do is to soak the plate 
for an hour in water at about 65 deg., and then put the 
plates on edge in a cool and airy place. 

One worker reports that, having tried and failed to get 
rid of drying marks by wetting and re-drying the plate, he 
succeeded to his entire satisfaction by re-halogenising and 
re-developing the plate in the usual way. 


Spirit-drying Marks.—Methylated spirit is sometimes used 
to hasten the drying of a negative. Its use is occasionally 
followed by streaks. These indicate one of three things: 
either that the spirit contains some resin or gum soluble in 
spirit and insoluble in water in undesirable proportion, or 
that the plate has not been properly fixed and washed, or 
that the same lot of spirit has previously been used too often 
for drying purposes. А plate that is surface-stained by 
methylated spirit should be re-bathed in new spirit of good 
args and well rubbed with a plug of cotton-wool. A plate 

ried by this method should not be set up on edge to drain 
and dry, but should be laid flat down at once on a sheet of 
blotting-paper, and have the surface spirit at once taken off 
by another piece of fluffless blotting-paper. 


Hardening Baths to Prevent Film Blistering and Frilling.— 
(1) Alcohol 3 oz., tannin 1 drm., water 1 oz. Bathe the plate 


five minutes, then well wash it. (2) Chrome alum 2 oz., 
water 6 oz. Add enough ammonia, with brisk stirring, to 
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DEFECTS IN NEGATIVES, AND OTHER HINTS. 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 2 


Special to “Тһе А.Р. and P. N." 


give the solution a slight opalescent or turbid " 

appearance. { 
Blisters, to Reduce.—Blisters (frilling round the 

edges) are due to the gelatine absorbing water, . 

swelling, and parting company with the glass plate. 

After the plate has been thoroughly washed it should be 

wiped with a tuft of cotton-wool and then methylated spirit 

applied to the affected parts with the aid of a soft brush 

until the part has contracted again to normal size. The 

plate is then allowed to dry in a cool, airy place. 


Ink-stains оп Negatives. —Ordinary writing ink can gene- 
rally be removed by bathing the plate in a dilute solution 
of oxalic acid, or quadroxylate of potash (“salts of lemon,” 
“ salts of sorrel "). Aniline ink, such as is іп common use 
with pocket pens, etc., is usually removable by bathing in 
water slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid. 


Oil, Grease, Fat Stains.—Rub the part stained with a tuft 
of cotton-wool moistened with benzol or alcohol, and then 
bathe the plate in methylated spirit. 


Faded Images.—Occasionaly it is found that, owing to 
some faulty step or other, the finer details of a negative have 
vanished. The plate should be soaked for ten or fifteen 
minutes in distilled water, and then a freshly mixed pyro- 
soda developer applied, and allowed to act for quite ten 
minutes. The plate is again well washed in very slightly 
acidulated water—say, ten drops of hydrochloric acid per 
pint. It is now immersed in the following toning bath :— 
(A) Water 8 oz., ammonium sulphocyanide ro grains. (B) 
Water 1 oz., gold chloride 1 gr. Add B to A slowly, and stir 
vigorously. This should be allowed to act ten or twelve 
minutes. The plate is finally washed in running water for 
not less than ten minutes. 


Finger Stains Preventive. If a little lanoline or vaseline be 
well rubbed into the finger-tips and all round the edges of 
the nails, and the fingers lightly wiped, it will be found that 
they are now not nearly so prone to become stained as they 
were without this precautionary treatment. 


Silver Nitrate.—Rub with hypo and ferricyanide reducer, 
and then with hypo solution only. 


Pyro Stains.—1. Rub the moistened fingers wih some 
powdered potassium permanganate. This will make them a 
brown colour. Then rub them well with acid hypo made by 
dissolving 1 oz. hypo in 4 oz. water, and rendered distinctly 
acid with a few drops of sulphuric acid. 

2. Liesegang points out that pyro stains on the fingers 
can be removed by rubbing the moist fingers with a little ` 
powdered ammonium persulphate. 

3. Rub the pyro-stained fingers with the inside of a lemon 
cut in half, or rub them with a crystal of citric acid. 

4. Take equal parts of Glauber salts and “© chloride of 
lime,’’ sprinkle a little of this on a soft wet nailbrush, and 
rub on the stained fingers. 

s. Rub the stains with a solution of iodine plus potassium 
iodide in water until the stains become a little lighter in 
colour, then rub freely with a crystal of hypo. 


Fingers Stained with Aniline Inks, Pencils, Etc.— Many of the 
aniline stains will vanish from the fingers if they are rubbed 
with a strong solution of potass. metabisulphite. 


Stained Finger Nails.—May generally be cleaned either by 
rubbing with a bit of wet rag dipped in powdered pumice- 
stone, or by rubbing with ordinary ink eraser. 

Permanganate Stains may be removed with a dilute solution 
of oxalic acid, after which the hands should be well washed. 
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A NEW 


ESSRS. ELLIOTT AND SON, LTD., of Barnet, Herts, 
M apparently not content tc rest on the laurels gained by 
their fine “ Super-Speed ” ortho. plate put on the market last 
year, have introduced another new plate of the * ordinary ” 
variety, i.e., non-orthochromatic in character. This plate, with 
its new and distinctive red and white label, will surely become 
a popular favourite, and be a familiar sight in every up-to-date 
dealer’s window. 

Its speed is marked at 275 H. and D., and as a good all-round 
plate, with considerable latitude both in exposure and develop- 
ment, giving negatives of exquisite quality, we think it will be 
hard to beat. At this time of the year and during the summer 


BARNET PLATE—THE 
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“RED DIAMOND” BRAND. 


the Barnet Red Diamond plate will be quite rapid enough for 
all hand camera snapshots; while for time exposures 14 1s 
specially adapted for all periods of the year. We have used 
both pyro-soda, M.Q., rodinal, and azol with these plates for 
test purposes, and in each case have secured negatives of great 
clearness and full gradation. 

We can readily recommend this new plate as one likely to 
give every satisfaction in working, and produce the best type 
of negative for both the beginner and the advanced worker. 
Barnet Red Diamond plate is supplied in all the usual sizes at 
standard prices, and our readers should certainly ask for them 
at their dealer's. 
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*CRITERION" EATRA-RAPID NON-STRESS BROMIDE PAPER. 


NEW © extra-rapid non.stress " bromide paper has just 
A been introduced by the Birmingham Photographic Co. 
We have tried it, and can speak well of its special qualities. 
This new paper has a remarkable speed, and in our hands 


proved almost as rapid as a medium-speed dry plate. It is - 


about five times the speed of the ordinary bromide paper issued 
by the same makers, and, as can be readily imagined, places at 
the disposal of the photographer unique qualities for making 
enlargements and other purposes, not the least of which is the 
production of paper negatives direct in the camera. 

For the rapid production of prints and enlargements, the 
saving in time effected is well worthy of careful attention by 
the busy photographer; and bevond a little extra precaution in 
the matter of the dark-room light, the new paper 15 treated in 
exactly the same way as an ordinary slow bromide. 

The special °“ non-stress " qualities for which the Criterion 
papers are famous ате retained in this extra rapid bromide 


paper. This must also be an important factor to be con- 
sidered by the busy photographer who has no time to waste in 
cleaning up prints covered with objectionable stress marks after 
development. These stress marks appear to be an impossibility 
with the Criterion Non-stress papers, a fact that should be well 
borne in mind by our readers. Another outstanding charac- 
teristic of the Criterion bromide papers, and which also appears 
in the new Extra Rapid brand, is the splendid sepia tone 
obtainable with the sulphide bath. 

We understand that the Birmingham Photographic Co., 
Ltd., the manufacturers of the Criterion papers, have put up a 
special factory for the production of this new paper, so as to 
be able to cope with the increasing sales. It is supplied in all 
the usual cut sizes and rolls at standard prices. Our readers 
should ask for it at their dealer's, or apply direct to the Bir- 
mingham Photographic Co., Ltd., Criterion Works, Stechford, 
Birmingham. 
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SOME 


E have recently had an opportunity of testing some of 
the latest Geka chemical productions, prepared by Dr. 
Gottlieb Krebs, Photo-Chemical Works, Offenbach-on-Main. 
Messrs. Reitmeyer, of 63, Crutched Friars, London, E.C., are 
the sole agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, and will 
‘supply all the materials, chemicals, etc., made by this firm. 
Among the preparations we have tested with great satisfaction 
has been “ Gekanol," a universal highly concentrated developer. 
This is supplied in one solution, and merely requires dilution 
with 15 to до parts of water. In use it is clean-working, and 
gives negatives of considerable brilliancy, without a tendency 
to clogging. The solution is capable of being used over again, 
making it very economical, and it keeps well both in concen- 
trated form and solution. It is sold in bottles of 3 oz. for 
as. 4d., and 8 oz. 2s. 8d. It can be well recommended for all 
developing purposes, for plates, films, and development papers. 
The Geka Palloxal toning bath is also a new preparation that 
should certainly be tried by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
who are desirous of securing rich black tones on collodion 
print-out paper. Matt-collodion paper is specially adapted for 
treatment with the Geka Palloxal toning bath, and the results 
are very rich in tone, with perfectly pure whites. Full instruc- 
tions for use are supplied with each of the toning baths, which 
cost from 15. 4d. to ros., according to the quantity required, 
and each packet contains the requisite amount of special fixing 
bath for use after toning. 
We have also had an opportunity of trying the various flash- 
light preparations issued bv the firm. The Geka flashlight 
powder appears to give a maximum of light with very little 


“GEKA” 


SPECIALITIES. 


smoke, and combustion is so rapid that exposures of 1-2oth to 
1-4oth second are possible. It is sold in bottles at the rate of 
IS. 3d. for т oz., or in boxes of five cartridges for 15. тод. 

The Geka Flashbags are also specially worthy of notice. 
They are sitnple, convenient, and safe, and there appears to be 
no risk of their missing fire. The flashbag, which is small and 
neat їп appearance, is simply suspended from any convenient 
nail or projection, and a light applied to the projecting piece of 
touch-paper. This produces a brilliant flash of the greatest 
actinic power. 

The Geka Panchromatic Flashlight Candles also open up a 
new field for photography of coloured objects by flashlight. 
They give a brilliant yellow light, and serve as a substitute for 
a yellow filter, thus enabling orthochromatic plates to be used 
with the best effect. The burning time is from 2 to 120 seconds, 
according to size. 

Smokeless time-exposure flashlight cartridges, giving a magni- 
ficent light from 2 to 120 seconds, are also supplied, and like- 
wise Geka slow-burning autochromatic flashlight cartridges, 
which are specially constructed for use with Lumiere autochrome 
plates. These permit a shorter exposure than by daylight. 

Readers of THE A. P. ann P. N. should write to Messrs. Reit- 
mever, at the above address, for full particulars and their illus- 
trated price list. This price list and catalogue, which is an 
admirably printed little booklet of reference, will be sent free 
on application. Readers should also ask for the little booklet, 
“ Flashlight and Time Exposure," which contains full instruc- 
tions and information for flashlight photography. This will 
be sent free on application. 


جه 
A BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE.‏ 


А” illustrated and descriptive catalogue that will well 
sustain the high reputation of the firm issuing it, has just 
been published by Messrs. Newman and Guardia, of 17 and 18, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. It has been said that “ good 
wine needs no bush," and in the same way the famous Х. and б. 
cameras need no special pleading to make their excellences 
known. The new N. and G. catalogue therefore relies upon 
plain, straightforward statements of the apparatus listed, but 
its readers can be sure that the statements are reliable. The 
book, which is handsomely bound in green cloth, contains an 
illustrated description of the firm's new premises and workshops 
tn Rathbone Place, and a 32-page art supplement of half-tone 
reproductions of pictures made with N. and С. cameras. 


Another feature of the book is the pages devoted to “ The 
Choice of Apparatus." This puts as concisely and clearly as 
possible the various essentials of different models of the vest- 
pocket cameras, pocket folding cameras, box-form cameras, 
reflex cameras, folding cameras, stereoscopic and special 
cameras made by the firm. As a buyer's guide, this will be 
found exceedingly useful. It will be difficult for any type of 
worker not to find his wants supplied by Messrs. Newman and 
Guardia, as we note that the firm now supplies every kind of 
high-class accessory and sundry for the photographer's use. 

The book will be supplied free to Messrs. N. and G.’s cus- 
tomers on application, but, owing to its costliness, a charge of 
15. (post free 15. 4d.) will be made to general applicants. 
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LINE DRAWINGS FROM BROMIDE OR 
Р.О.Р. PRINTS. 
The following solutions will bleach out the 


photographic image after the subject has 

been outlined in waterproof Indian ink :— 
ОСАГО) Sive sea KET д бон 120 gr. 
ЗЕГЕ ЖЕМЕ эозин сызыла н Аата dex exea div Pe d 2 drams. 
\ A Л ЖОРТО S Fave eed ew at Ra Euer bp Fa ЫН IO OZ. 


Another formula, which also serves as a powerful reducer for 
negatives, is iodine solution :— 

Saturated solution of iodine in alcohol ............ 2 drams. 
Saturated solution of potass. cyanide in water... 3 ,, 
This will reniove the image instantly. The action can be ren- 
dered slower by adding water. N.B.—This solution is very 

poisonous. 
A reliable waterproof ink, specially suitable for the process, 
can be made as follows :— 


TE A I oco epoca ВЕГЕР 23 eon can ARRA Ru DR dV Sen) 20 OZ 
ато Т алуыма натын ғығы Chee) Quia rax Cn Ae ya E d 
са) = - ssid iiris icai iA EEEE NRS Е 45 


Dissolve the borax first, and then add the shellac, boiling the 
mixture until the shellac is all dissolved. Then cool and pass it 
through filtering paper. This solution is then used as a solvent 
for rubbing up ordinary Indian ink. The photographic image 
can be readily removed by damping the print and laying it upon 
the bottom of a clean porcelain tray or a sheet of glass, and 
pouring over its surface a sufficiency of either of the above 
reducing solutions. 
THE INK PROCESS. 

The following process, which is not very well known, is a 
simple one for the production of prints in bichromated gum, 
developed in pyro and sulphate of iron. Make up the following 
bath : — 

Bichromate of potash 

Distilled water 
Dissolve and render neutral with ammonia. 
parts of this add : — 

Powdered gum-arabic ......:............................. I part. 
Transfer to a bottle, and shake frequently until dissolved; it 


To every three 


THE EFFICIENCY OF THE FOCAL- 
PLANE SHUTTER. 


Sig,—In an article in THE А. P. AND Р. М. 
for April 26 on * The Actinometer in Focal- 
Plane work," I am interested to notice that 

that an exposure of 1-30th with a focal- 
plane shutter is roughly equivalent to an exposure of 1-2o0th 
with a diaphragm shutter. My own limited experience had 
brought me to believe that, with the former shutter, an exposure 
need only be from one-third to one-fourth the duration of an 
exposure with the latter. I have been led to this conclusion 
through perpetually over-exposing plates behind a focal-plane 
shutter, even when I used an actinometer in normal circum- 
stances of lighting and made large allowances for the extra 
efficiency of that shutter 

Of course, it can be mathematically demonstrated that the 
efficiency of a focal-plane shutter is about three times as great 
as that of the round-aperture diaphragm shutter, assuming that 
the latter is working so fast as not to pause for any appreciable 
time at “ open," and that the aperture of the diaphragm is no 
larger than the aperture of the lens. What has struck me as 
remarkable is that in practice this theoretical superiority of the 
focal-plane shutter is even more than maintained. Аз а result, I 
now invariably use that type of shutter, not for high-speed 
work proper—of which I do next to none—but. on account of its 
great economy of light and the relative accuracy of its speeds. 
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should then be filtered and spread evenly 
over a sheet of albumenised paper with the 
aid of a Blanchard brush. The paper should . 
then be laid, film up, on a sheet of plate- 
glass, a good-sized pool of the solution 
poured on to it, and made to cover evenly, 
the excess poured off, and the paper hung up to dry. Expose 
behind a negative in the usual way, the paper being then laid 
face downwards on water and allowed to soak for some time 
with repeated changing of the water, after which it should be 
soaked in alum solution and again washed. It is then drawn 
over the surface of the following solution :— 

Pyrogallol I part. 

У ТСЕ У aumenti eo rrt курала ауыру so to 8o parts. 
Or it may be floated on the same for two minutes, then 
thoroughly washed and floated on a solution of:— 

SIPE nb. INO: See ғымы нақылы 10 parts. 

Disi ТҰҒЫР лыны быуын ы БЕ өза) 100: 344 
and again washed. If not dark enough, the process may be 
repeated. 


ee ee ee eee ee ee) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING ON SILK. 


The following directions will apply almost equally well to 
other fabrics as well as silk :— 


ЖЕНЕ  uitesc tC tig ecu Que rdit ied ed танай бо gr 
Distilled SERE CASSEL 3% oz 
SOMITE salt. iSi LGR SELES TAAL otia oda 60 gr 
ASTOWPOOL ылынын ннен Анары ыты! бо рг 
зу OIG: SaaS vias анна 4 Oz. 
Distilled WAREL A —— 34% oz. 


Dissolve the arrowroot by the aid of gentle heat, add the re- 
mainder of the ingredients, mix the two solutions and filter. 
Immerse the fabric, which should be first washed to free it from 
all dressing, in this solution for three minutes, and hang up to 


dry. When thoroughly dry, sensitise on a bath of 
Nitrate ӨР SLIVER ccc лене ка eser ui Pa киер» айай conan 100 фт. 
Distilled. ЖМӨЕ жызтеннконыағы ыйан аЙ deas 2 02 
ИШЛЕ MEI QUEUE o Lar urea ғады қарлы? I drop. 


Dry, print, and wash as usual for P.O.P., and tone in the 
sulphocyanide bath. 


$4- 


I do not prolong my letter to give examples contrasting the 
speeds indicated by the actinometer with those actually adopted 
by me, with results quite successful, so far as length of exposure 
is concerned. My general conclusions from them are very 
moderately stated above. It would, however, interest me greatly, 
and perhaps others also, if the opinions of one or two experi- 
enced photographers on this matter might be given in your 
columns either by letter or otherwise.—Yours, etc., 

Edinburgh. “ GEORGE STREET." 


THE ACTION OF PARAMIDOLPHENOL 
ON THE SKIN. 


Sir,—I have heard recently from a friend of mine that 
Paramidolphenol, as a developer, affects the skin. I have never 
found it have that effect myself, but it would be interesting to 
know if any of your readers have suffered any ill-effects from the 
use of this developer, and if so, what palliative they find is 
best.—Yours truly, E. WHITE. 

Harrow. 


A SETBACK FOR PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

SIR,—May I encroach on your valuable space to ask your 
readers if any of them have had a similar experience to mine? 

I recently sent in three photographs to a local exhibition, all 
three Ozobromes, and one of them I had taken a lot of trouble 
with, working it up, etc. It was a rich Ozobrome, and, as is the 
case with this process under certain conditions, the pigment had 
slightly reticulated, or cracked, so slightly as to be unnoticeable 
to the naked eye, but if a glass is used it shows up. 

The secretary informed me that the judge (a well-known man 
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in the photographic world—I mention no names) examined my 
picture under a glass, and at once pronounced it to be a mere 
photograph ot an oil painting, because it was cracked like one! 
That is rather a nasty knock for a would-be pictorialist to have 
his chef d'auvre designated as a mere copy of an oil painting 
and put aside for that reason, and I should very much like to 
ask the gentleman ıt he has ever tried the Ozobrome process 
himself. I think not! 

However, an evening spent with a glass and a few Ozobromes 
of a similar nature, and a print from an oil painting, ought to 
do wonders in teaching him the difference. — Yours truly, 

Tunbridge Wells. G. GILBERT. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN STEREOSCOPY. 

SIR,—I should like to point out what I consider the easiest 
way to acquire the ability of seeing stereoscopic views without 
an instrument. 

Hold the view at rather more than normal reading distance, 
just above the level ot the eyes when looking straight aheaa. 
fix the focus of the eyes on some object about fifteen or twenty 
yards distant, then bring down the view until it obscures the 
object looked at. The chief thing to remember is ло! to alter 
the focus of the eyes. The experimenter will find that the view 
gives relief without any strain, as the eyes are then in the con- 
dition to see each stereogram separately. I consider this the 
easiest way to learn, but, once learned, there is no need to look 
at a distant object, as the same result can be obtained by look- 
ing at the view direct. I have no difficulty in seeing any com- 
mercial stereoscopic view without an instrument, but I have 
never tried how far apart I can combine them. I consider this 
a very convenient ability, and wish it were better known.—Yours 
truly, D. G. 

Stalham. 


SiR,—The simplest way of obtaining a stereoscopic effect is to 
cover one eye with the hand and view the picture at a convenient 
distance with the other eye.—Yours truly, К. MANDERS. 

Kilburn. 


Sik,—With reference to Mr. Heath’s most interesting com- 
munication on above subject, which appeared in your issue of 
29th ult. (page 318), I have now had an opportunity of experi- 
menting with the “ stereoscopic postcard " reproduced therein, 
with the following results. 

My replies to Mr. Heath’s queries are:— (1) Yes. (2) Yes. 
(3) I always succeeded within a few seconds in seeing stereo- 
scopically without apparatus. (4) Yes, I could combine the two 
images at a distance from centre to centre of 34 inches, but this 
distance, and even 3 inches, involved something of a strain, and 
I much prefer the 24 inches. 

I observed one curious result, however, not referred to by Mr. 
Heath. When observing the pictures stereoscopically, as printed 
on the page, portions of the background seemed to obtrude гл 
front of the figure. This was particularly apparent with the 
foliage on the left of the figure. In fact, the stereoscopic effect, 
although quite apparent, seemed to be inserted. It occurred to 
me, however, to /ramsfose the two pictures, and, having cut 
them out and placed the right-hand one in the exact position 
previously occupied by the left, and zce-versd, the correct stereo- 
scopic effect was at once obtained, and the figure stood out in 
bold relief, just as when viewed through an ordinary stereo- 
scope. 

I may say I have observed this apparent inversion before, 
when looking stereoscopically at ordinary stereoscopic views, 
and it would almost seem as if the position of the stereograms 
required to be transposed from the usual positions when viewed 
without an instrument. 

I should be much interested to know whether Mr. Heath or 
anv of vour other readers have observed the above-mentioned 
curious effect.— Yours truly, JAMES REID. 

Glasgow. 

SiR,—In reference to the correspondence in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. re the above, since reading the articles I have been looking 
at photographs at various distances, and find that I can always 
see the picture in stereoscopic relief if I close one eye and put 
the photo about the same distance from the other eye as the plate 
would be from the lens (judging by the size of the picture). 
Further, if I move the picture from about 3 ft. towards the eye, 
when it is a certain distance from the eye the figures stand out 
in relief, which is graduallv lost as the photo moves to or from 


the eve. I should like to hear if other readers have found the 
same.—Yours, etc., S. AKED MITCHELL. 
Halifax. 


May 10, 1010. 


Miss E. F. Bailey, Amraoti Camp, Berar, India, is the winner 
of the Ensign " Roll-Film Competition for April. Houghtons, 
Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month for the best 
negative on Ensign film. The entries close on the third of the 
month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed 
with every spool of Ensign film. 


J. Н. Dalimeyer, Ltd., of Denzil Works, Neasden, N.W., are 
moving with the times, and their latest illustrated catalogue 
and price list contains full and detailed particulars of the famous 
Dallmever lenses, portrait lenses, telephoto lenses, the Adon, 
and all the latest introductions. А copy will be sent free to 
any reader of THE A. P. AND P. N. on application. 


Azol.—This popular one-solution developer has been recently 
altered in constitution by the makers, Messrs. Johnson 
and Sons, 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C. It now keeps in- 
definitely as a clear solution, which will be a great conveni- 
ence for amateurs who objected to the slight discoloration 
which occurred previously. The high qualities of Azol as a 
universal developer have in no way been impaired in its new 
form. 


Great Bargains at Griffins'.—Our readers’ attention is again 
called to the sale of shop-soiled cameras, including reflex and 
film cameras, stands, lenses, shutters, print dryers, print washers, 
plates, papers, chemicals, and other sundries now being offered 
by Griffins, of Kingsway, London, W.C. The sale continues 
until Mav 26, so there тау still be time to secure a few bargains. 
Some of the goods are offered at from о per cent. to бо per cent. 
below list prices. A catalogue will be sent free to any reader 
of THE A. P. AND Р.Х. 


Enlarging for Amateurs.— The attention of our readers is- 
drawn to the new developing, printing, and enlarging works 
opened at Horne's Photographic Exchange, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C. Amateurs can rely upon getting the developing 
of negatives and films, printing in any process, and especially 
enlarging and working up in black and white done in the very 
best manner at extremely low prices. A postcard to the above 
address, mentioning THE А. P. AND P. N., will bring list of 
prices and full particulars. 


The annual general meeting of the Photographic Record and 
Survey of Kent will be held at the Museum, Maidstone, on 
Wednesday, May 11, at 4 p.m. All, whether photographers or 
not, who are interested in the topography, architecture, 
antiquities, natural history, etc., of the county of Kent, and 
who appreciate the importance of the systematic collection and 
preservation of photographic records of its many objects of 
interest, are urged to attend this meeting. The hon. secretary 
is H. E. Turner, 14, Queen's Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


A Booklet Worth Getting.— The “ D ” edition of the Halifax 
Photographic Company's special catalogue of printing papers 
and chemicals has been issued, and our readers should hasten 
to secure a copy. It is more than an ordinary catalogue, as 
the booklet contains full working instructions for the well- 
known “ Lilywhite " papers, postcards, etc., particulars of the 
new photo-chemical “ Packlets," and much useful information 
dealing with the production of good prints. A postcard to the 
Halifax Photographic Co., Lilywhite Works, Halifax, Yorks, 
will secure a copy. 


The Affiliation Outing.—We are asked to draw attention to the 
fact that special travelling facilities will be afforded to those 
who desire to attend the affiliation outing to Burnham Beeches 
on May 21. The return fare from Paddington to Burnham 
Beeches, including road motor from Slough station, is 2s. 8d. 
Both rail and tea tickets, with which a map of Burnham 
Beeches will be issued, can be obtained in advance from the 
Secretary of the Affiliation, 35, Russell Square, W.C. Secre- 
taries of societies taking part in the outing are asked to send 
particulars as to the number of their members who will be 
present not later than May 20, also the train by which they will 
travel, as seats are being reserved on the trains leaving Pad- 
dington at 1.20, 2, 2.33, and 3.18. 
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NOTES & CURRENT COMMENTS. 


The most excellent suggestion of interchange 
of portfolios between the various federations 
has been commended іп this page оп one or two 
occasions, and I have pleasure in giving promi- 
nence to the offer of Mr. J. D. Ross, on behalf of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation, who, I may mention, is the portfolio 
secretary of that splendid organisation. Mr. Ross says he is 
prepared to arrange an exchange of portfolios for the next 
winter session with one of the federations across the Border, 
and incidentally points out that the Scottish folio will contain 
the work of some of the more prominent Scottish workers, 
including J. Craig Annan, J. M. Whitehead, G. L. A. Blair, 
W. C. S. Fergusson, J. McKissack, and others. I need not 
remind secretaries that when the two folios travel together, the 
extra cost of carriage between society and society is trifling, 
compared to the enormous advantages and educational results. 
Yorkshire and the Midlands have recently had the advantage of 
an interchange with Scotland. What is East Anglia doing? 


Lancashire and А preliminary notice of the arrangements for 
Cheshire Excur- the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic 
sion to Chester. Union excursion to Chester оп Saturday, 

June 18, is to hand. The morning part will be 
devoted to pilgrimages to the cathedral, visits 10 historical 
places and around the city walls. At 1.30 p.m. prompt the party 
will assemble at the boat for Eccleston Ferry. Both sides of 
the famous river will be photographically explored as far as 
Iron Bridge. Tea, chat, and the “ group " will steal away the 
next couple of hours. 


Note for Lan- The first intention of the secretary of the 
cashire and Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union 
Cheshire Socie- was to hold a council meeting on the excursion 
ties. day; but as it would interfere with the social 
and other arrangements, Mr. Tansley proposes 
to receive by post nominations for a secretary to take charge of 
the travelling exhibition I referred to some weeks ago. Nomi- 
nations are also required for three associates, to join with 
president and secretaries in revising the union rules. On receipt 
of the nominations, Mr. Tansley will send to each member of 
the council a voting-paper and take his selection. This will 
facilitate the work of the sub-committee, in being able to pre- 
pare the revision in time for the annual meeting. Already 
invitations are in from Accrington for the annual meeting, from 
Everton for the lecturers and secretaries, and Rochdale for the 
1911 excursion. Is there to be any contest for these honours? 


Everton Camera Everton Camera Club have just concluded а 
Club Exhibition. clever exposition of their members’ work. The 

: exhibition was opened with a social gathering 
of the members, an aggressive feature of this go-ahead society. 
There were not so many pictures as last year; but the 160 
examples that were on display showed satisfactory progress in 
both size and, still more important—quality. In the land- 
scapes the principal exhibitors were Messrs. С. Taylor, J. F. 
Wilde, J. P. Gee, J. Mansell, and C. Coates, whilst the presi- 
dent, Mr. R. Wright, was conspicuously represented in the 
flower and fruit studies. Animal studies, by Mr. W. Tansley, 
were also a feature of the display. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., 
added dignity and interest with a loaned collection of his 
marine pictures. Perhaps I should also mention the exhibit of Mr. 
J. M. Dullehan, which he fittingly named “ Industry." It por- 
trayed a group of the members making the screens required for 
the exhibition—a proof of the way the Everton members work 
for their society. 


Handsworth Mr. R. J. Pummell recently demonstrated the 
Photographic carbon process to the Handsworth Photo- 
Society. graphic Society, and introduced a very excel- 
lent and practical way of enforcing his truths to 
the members. After detailing the manipulations, he provided 
each member with a sample of the carbon tissue to take home 
and experiment upon. I trust the results will justify Mr. Pum- 
mell’s liberality. 


Exchange of 
Federation 
Portiolios. 
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Leeds Photo- Reading from the printed annual report of 
graphic Society. the Leeds Photographic Society, now before 
me, I can have nothing but praise for the 
excellent results shown by the treasurer, Mr. Rodwell. Out of 
120 possibles, he apparently has made 110 certainties, conse- 
quently has cleared the liabilities, left over in the shape of an 
old printing account, and will start the new financial year with 
a small yet healthy balance in hand. Fifteen new members 
have been elected, and nine have resigned or been deleted. The 
average attendance has increased during the year, and no less 
than twenty-four of the lectures have been provided by their 
own members. The work of the committee must have been 
colossal, for during the period no less than thirty-nine com- 
mittee meetings have been held. 
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Bradfíord's Bradford Photographic Society have arranged 
Summer a very excellent series of evening excursions for 
Programme. the summer season, which mainly start, either 


by train or tram, about six in the evening, to 
one or other of the neighbouring beauty spots ог picture 
haunts. Interspered with these dates is a monthly meeting at 
the club rooms and a couple of competitions—one for the best 
pictorial photograph, and the other for the technical workers. 


Leeds Camera Оп similar lines the Leeds Camera Club 
Club. have this year only arranged a monthly meet- 
ing, to be held the first Monday in each month, 
and an excursion on the following Saturday. They have, how- 
ever, varied the competition list somewhat, and arranged a 
series of monthly competitions. 'The awards:—4A monthly prize 
of ss. value in apparatus or materials, to be selected by the 
winner from any of the advertisers in the Zeeds Camera Club 
Monthly, will be for the best print illustrating or rendering the 
following subjects:—(May) ‘ Springtime,” (June) * Summer 
Sunshine and Shadow,” (July) “ Composition and Selection of 
Subject,” (August) “ Street Scenes and (open-air) Genre Sub- 
jects,” (September) ** Autumn Effects.” 


Phosphate We have frequently seen competitions 
Competitions. announced by dealers and makers in photo- 
graphic materials, апа substantial prizes 


offered, which usually result in the competitor increasing the 
sale of the commodity. The Cheltenham Photographic Society 
are, however, providing free the necessary printing paper for 
use in certain competitions for prints on the New Paget Phos- 
phate paper. The competitions are of a comprehensive nature, 
and include most of the sub-division of classes usually seen 
at an exhibition. In fact, I believe the results are to be shown 
at a special exhibition later. 
Walsall Mr. W. T. Comer, the hon. secretary of the 
Exhibition. Walsall Photographic Society, who has worked 
most enthusiastically for the success of the 
exhibition, must have been gratified with the result of his 
labours. True, there was a slight decrease in entries, but the 
quality of the exhibits was a noteworthy feature, and the 
younger members of the society have been specially energetic. 
They have succeeded in largely figuring in the award list also. 
In the evening Dr. Hall Edwards gave a splendid lecture on 
“Тһе Uses of Photography," with special references to the 
scientific and surgical aspects. At the close of the lecture Dr. 
Hall Edwards was presented with a crystal goblet as a token of 
friendship and in memory of the visit. 
Worthing The Worthing Camera Club have had a very 
Camera Club. successful year, and have re-elected Dr. Gost- 
ling as their president, and Mr. E. F. H. 
Crouch hon. secretary. In their annual report the committee 
recorded a membership of eighty-five; fourteen members had 
resigned during the year, and fifteen new names had been 
added. At the annual exhibition there were 318 exhibits, against 
298 last vear. The report referred with regret to the departure 
of Mr. W. L. Knight, who had rendered valuable services as 
assistant secretary. The balance-sheet showed a deficit on the 
exhibition of £4 ros. sjd.; but there was a balance on the 


general club account of £14 15s. od. . ( 'oogle 
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“THE A. Р. and Р. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
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A first prize consisting ot ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shilings’ worth of 
materials, ar: offered every week tor the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the produce: is а bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every week. 


In addition, a prize. equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted princ 
Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or 


exhibition, a special prize of fve shillings” 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is oftered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


lhe prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue А. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus nr 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered indevendently from dealers 


he Editor's decision оп ali matters connected with these Competitions will be final 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Harrop 
P. Wight, 12, The Poplars, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Title 
of print, “ Wayfarers.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. ; 
lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, r-13th second; time of day, 
11.30 a.m., September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromide enlargement through bolting silk. 

The Second Prize to Elliott Peel, 23, Rowhill Mansions, Clap- 
ton, Х.Е. (Title of print, “ A Jolly Sandboy.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial special rapid; lens, Dallmeyer stigmatic; stop, 
F/11; exposure, 1-25th second; time of day, 11 a.m., August ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlargement on Welling- 
ton Cream Crayon bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Extra Prize to Thos. Petty, 9, Eamont Gardens, West 
Hartlepool. (Title of print, “ Marianne.") Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington extra speedy ; lens, Euryscope; stop, F/6; 
exposure, 5 seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., March; developer, 
Rvtol; printing process, Kodak Royal bromide, toned. 

The Mounting Prize to Jas. Hamilton, Ingle Knowe, Jedburgh 
Avenue, Rutherglen, М.В. (Title of print, “ Playmates.” 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Red Seal; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/6; exposure, t second; time of day, 2 p.m., September; de- 
veloper, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on velvet bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

Arthur Mann, Sunderland; Hans Elsner, Dresden; Jos. M. 
Rogers, Chicago; John Wood, Leeds; К. G. Chft, Hendon, 
N.W.; F. E. Tinker, Shefheld; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood 
Howard, Hampton Hill, S.W.; F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois; 
Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; Chas. G. Thornton, Edinburgh ; 
Miss A. Prince, East Liss; Arthur Kinder, Preston. 


Class I. 

F. J. Pippard, Yeovil; S. Ambler, Harrogate; J. Bentley, 
Keighley; Miss К. T. Townsend, Switzerland; G. Elston, East 
Ham; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; J. C. Snape, Bed- 
ford; Carl Edwards, Leeds; Wm. Hill, Leek; V. V. Barnett, 
Moseley; E. 5. Maples, Mirfield; S. S. Potter, Manchester ; 
Miss Elsie Ross, Wilinslow; К. Robson, Lisbon; Jas. Green, 
Norwich; W. Pomeroy, Bath; F. Gleeson, Neath; A. Howlett, 
Liverpool; R. Moule, West Ham, E. 


Class II. 
Lloyd Elias, Llandudno; К. В. Mummery, Stafford; Hy. 


мд ле 


ل 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. 


LIZARS’ 


Еи year Mr J. Lizars, the well-known manufacturer of 
photographic, optical and scientific instruments, of 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow, issues an illustrated catalogue that 
may be said to have taken a place as an annual reference book 
of the greatest value. "This vear it is again a bulky production 
of 224 pages, replete with information concerning everything 
photographic. Pride of place is, of course, given to the well- 
known Lizars' Challenge cameras, the full range of which occu- 
pies nearly fifty pages. АП other high-class makes of cameras 


ч“... 


Warner, West Kensington Park; A. D. Miller, Blyth; Miss 
Hebblethwaite, Loughton; W. J. Church, Erdington; Н. Black- 
well, High Wycombe; Mrs. Molony, Lyndhurst; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; J. R. Graham, Edinburgh; Miss S. 
Fish, Aberdeen; J. Creed, Plymouth; Н. Wontner, Bristol ; 
L. Gregory, Clapham, S.W.; Fredk. Jenkinson, Dover; F. G. 
Glover, Leicester; Wm. G. Waitemann, Grantham. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class HI. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to F. Robson, Quinta Nova, 
Carcavellos, Lisbon. (Title of print, “ The Wicket Keeper.") 
Technical data: Plate, Wratten Panchromatic; lens, Cooke 
series III., with extension glass; stop, F/11; exposure, 4 sec. ; 
time of day, 2 p.m., June; developer, maker's formula; printing 
process, Kodak enlargement. 


Beginners’ Class. 

W. К. Duerden, Nelson; Miss Hilda M. Lawrence, Boscombe 3. 
J. Clifford Freebody, West Ealing ; Oswald H. Goldfinch, Hull; 
David Turbitt, Glasgow; Н. Booth, Cardiff (2); W. Н. Robin- 
son, Keswick; W. R. Jackson, Warrington; E. A. Manton, 
Boulogne; J. H. Parkin, Richmond; W. L. Carter, Boscombe ; 
Н. C. Spain, Streatham; E. J. Watson, Dalston; Miss Marie M. 
Threlfall, Birkenhead; 5. J. Dawes, Mansfield; Mrs. Molony, 
Lyndhurst; Miss Beale, Kensington, W. (2); A. Rumney, Rams- 
gate (22; C. Dawson, Neath; W. Anderson, Lincoln; E. Guest, 
Rotherham; Miss M. E. Power, Waterford; Miss J. Grimer, 
Denmark; H. J. Foster, New Malden ; E. Anthonv, St. Ives; 
H. T. Davey, Parkstone; Miss Annie Sharpe, Halifax; Geo. 
W. Wright, Edinburgh; Jas. Freeman, Winchfield ; W. G. Hall, 
Hatfield (2); Cecil. Hewitt, Sheringham ; Н. M. Monk, London, 
W.; W. J. Church, Erdington; W. H. Linnell, Monkseaton ; 
І.. Isaacs, London, W. (2); Thos. Bennett, Newcastle; Miss 
Hebblethwaite, Loughton; Percy Nicholls, St. John's Wood, 
N.W.; Duncan McQuarrie, Renfrew; W. Davidson, Woodford 
Green; Fred Davies, Stoke-on-Trent ; Miss К. Ethel Bamford, 
kilrea; R. H. Marchant, Dawlish; Cadet A. D. Duckworth. 
London, S.W.; Lionel А. Featherstone, Catford, S.E.; В. 
Sampson, London, W. 


are included, and sundries, materials, and accessories of every 
description are also listed. Last, but not least, twenty pages. 
are devoted to practical instructions in photography. Ехегу 
form of camera work appears tu be dealt with briefly and neatly, 
and pages of practical hints are compressed in the smallest 
possible type. The addition of these reference pages renders 
the book an acceptable volume for any photographer's library. 
Our readers should not fail to write at the earliest possible 
moment to the above address and secure a copv. 


متي 
KEARTON'S NATURE PICTURES.”‏ “ 


HOSE who are familiar with the remarkable work of the 

Kearton Brothers in nature photography will welcome the 
production by Messrs. Cassell and Co., I.td., La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C., of a superb fortnightly serial publication, 
entitled “ Kearton's Nature Pictures." In this the pick of the 
Kearton pictures will appear, beautifully reproduced, and in 
many cases in photogravure and as coloured plates. The book, 


when complete in twenty-four parts, will make one of the most 
handsome volumes on nature photography yet issued. No 
expense appears to have been spared in the production of the 
plates, and the letterpress is worthv of the pictures. The book 
is obtainable at all booksellers’ and bookstalls, and each part 
costs a shilling. Evervone interested in (the representation of 
nature by the camera should order the parts forthwith. 
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marked “Query” or ''Criticism" on the outside. 


--- 


Enlarging, Lenses, etc 
(1) What is the best method for introducing 
figures when enlarging? (2) If a negative has 
been retouched, how can {һе retouching 
marks be prevented from showing? (3) What 
is the best method of cleaning a lens, the 
best solution to use? A. B. (Ryde). 
(1) The best method in any one case is 
not necessarily the best for all other 
cases. The following is of very general 
application: Suppose it desired to put 
a fisherman from one negative (A) into a 
seashore picture from another negative 
(B). First make an enlargement of B. 
Then, on another piece of paper, enlarge 
the figure (A) to suitable size. With a 
sharp, fine pointed knife, cut out the 
figure A, and shave down the edges of the 
paper at the back all round the figure. 
Now, with starch paste, fix the cut out 
man (A) in the selected position in the 
picture B. Then, in diffused light out- 
doors, make a new negative from the 
combined print, retouching the junction 
of the man and surroundings if required, 
and from this make a new enlargement. 
(2) To prevent retouching marks showing 
you may (a) use rough paper, or (5) put 
the image slightly out of focus, or (c) inter- 
pose a piece of fine ground glass between 
the illuminant and negative. (3) The 
right way to clean a lens depends tpon 
the nature of the “ dirt ” on the lens. То 
remove dust use a clean soft camelhair 
brush, or a bit of clean old silk rag 
which has been very thoroughly washed. 
This must be only used with a very light 
hand, 7.е., little more than а touch. To 
remove greasy finger marks the silk may 
be moistened with absolute alcohol— 0f 
methylated spirit. In the case of any 
other kind of “ dirt" if the lens is a valu- 
able one it should be entrusted to a 
properly qualified lens maker for clean- 
ing. 
Black Tones. 
Can you please supply me with a formula 
for black and white tones in the ''ordinary 
portrait photos," also name of a good paper 
for obtaining best black and white results? 
W. B. (Failsworth). 
We do not quite know what you mean 
by “ordinary portrait photos" in your 
sentence, unless you refer to the use of 
some kind of print-out paper and subse. 
quent toning. If this be the case the 
nearest to black and white is got by gold 
toning and then platinum toning, but the 
process is troublesome, and at best does 
not give anything like such good black 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weckly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 
е freely given, 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
be addressed to The Editor, 
Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


and white results as those far more easily 
obtained either with the  gaslight, 
bromide, or platinotype papers. If you 
do not know anything of these three 
papers you may advisedly begin with 
ordinary speed bromide paper. In each 
packet you will find full directions for 
rworking this paper, so there is no neces- 
sity to say more here, except, perhaps, a 
word of caution against handling the 
paper by its edges only. A dirty 
finger touch on the coated side is quite 
likely to spoil the print. For brilliant 
black and white results the following de- 
veloper is excellent: —Water то oz., soda 
sulphite 4 oz. (this must be of good 
quality), potassium bromide 5 gr., amidol 
23 gr. This mixture keeps in good order 
for about forty-eight hours after mixing, 
therefore only make up just as much as 
you are likely to use while it is in good 
order. 
Night Photography. 
I wish to take a night photograph of a steel 
works at 300 yards distance. The naked 
molten metal gives out a brilliant glare, 
against which the chimneys stand ош 
clearly. My lens is a Ross R.R. at F/8. 
hat plate and exposure do you advise? 
Can the focussing be done at night? What 
developer do you advise? 
F. D. (Barlaston). 
Use a rapid plate, backed. The ex- 
posure with F/8 will be somewhere 
between five and ten minutes. Use rodi- 
nal or metol as your developer, and do 
not over-develop, but remember that a 
night scene negative has not to be as con- 
trastful as a daylight scene negative. You 
can focus on some bright object at night, 
or you can, during the day, focus on some 
scene 300 yards distance, and then mark 
the baseboard with a pin scratch or bit of 
gummed paper, so as to be able to set 
your apparatus at night. 


Photographing Oil Paintings. 
I wish to take some photographs of oil paint- 
ings as large as possible. Му camera is a 
Pony Premo, with stops 8, 16, 32, 64. The 
pictures are in a room. It is necessary to 
use backed plates. How long would the 

exposure be? A. H. (Lewisham). 

The size of your copy depends upon 
several factors, e.g., size of your camera, 
distances between plate and lens, focal 
length of lens, etc. To get the largest 
scale, 2.е., ratio or proportion of copy to 
original, we first rack out the camera 
bellows as far as it will go, i.e., getting the 
greatest distance between ground-glass 
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and lens, and then bring the camera thus 
extended up towards the picture until the 
picture is in focus on the ground-glass. 
The exposure now depends on all the fol- 
lowing factors taken together :— (1) Speed 
and colour sensitiveness of plate. (2) 
Amount of light falling on the picture, de. 
pending on time of year, hour, state of 
weather, size of windows of room, dis- 
tance of picture from windows, its general 
colour, and so on. (3) We also have to 
take into account the true value of the 
stop as affected by its actual size and the 
distance between it and the lens. You 
will thus see that, without knowing some- 
thing about all these various factors, it is 
not possible to answer off-hand what the 
exposure will be. The best we can do is 
to give you a rough idea under an 
assumed set of conditions, premising that 
for anything but a black and white 
original you should use an orthochromatic 
plate and colour screen, and in any case 
the plate should be backed, viz., (1) The 
copy is one-tenth linear size of original. 
(2) Stop F/16. (3) Plate speed 200 Н. and 
D., and * four-times " colour filter. (4) 
April or May; ro a.m. to з p.m. ; fine 
weather. Large windows and good light 
falling on the picture. (This is naturally 
a somewhat vague assumption.) If the 
picture is a fairly light one, e.g., water- 
colour, you might try an exposure of 
4 minute to 1 minute, or if the picture is 
a dark oil painting, then try 2 ог 4 
minutes. 


Enlarging. 
I use my camera fitted to а board, which 
blocks up my dark-room window. Ought I 
to get better results with (1) a small stop 
and long exposure, or (2) large stop and 
short exposure ? F. D. (Barlaston). 


It all depends on what you mean by 
better results. (1) The small stop and 
long exposure will enable you to get 
sharper definition all over the picture, 
and has a tendency to accentuate light and 
shade contrasts, and so is often helpful in 
the case of a negative which is rather too 
weak in contrast. (2) The large stop, on 
the contrary, gives us a softer definition 
effect, and is often useful when we have 
to make the best we can with a negative 
which has been over-developed, and so is 
somewhat too contrastful. In the first 
case, 7.¢., small stop, it is not absolutely 
essential always to have sharp definition, 
for there is no reason why we should not 
put the image very slightly out of focus 
when this is thought desirable. 


Toning. Glazing Postcards. 
(1) Please kindly give good formula for com- 
bined toning and fixing bath for postcards. 
(2) Also good method of glazing on glass. 
Have tried polishing glass with French 
chalk, but find they stick, and have to soak 
them off. S. C. F. (Mistley). 


(1) This question has been several times 
answered comparatively recently. The 
following ís a simple and well-recom- 
mended formula:—Water 10 oz., alum 
10 gr., hypo 2 oz., ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide 20 gr. Then add slowly, and stir 
well—gold chloride 2 gr., dissolved in an 
ounce of water. (2) Sticking generally 
means either that the glass has not been 
thoroughly cleaned—for this, use a nail- 
brush and plenty of warm soap and 
water; or the cause may be due to a soft 
variety of gelatine used for the postcards. 
If the cards are toned in the above, 
washed, and dried, and then wetted and 
laid on the glass (polished with French 
chalk), you will probably find they will 
come off when {thoroughly dry. 
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In France the photo- 
graphy of the voice is 
coming up relentlessly to 
the pitch of realisation. 
Business men will soon 
no longer be able to get 
clear of the telephone 
during their hours of happy absence, for the wave-form of the 
message spoken at the other end will be reproduced photo- 
graphically on a celluloid film, and read off afterwards, 


very much like shorthand. It is to be hoped that ,no 
telephone profanity will ever shock the celluloid. Very 
delicate also will be the parlography needed to give 


suitable graphic expression to the melting tones of the tele- 
phone girl, and the sweet, restful notes of the business man 
when the mid-day steak is spoiling. But, of course, the really 
splendid thing about this invention is that it will assist in the 
detection of criminals. That, as everybody knows, is the chief 
end and aim of all inventions. The surprising thing is that 
there should be any criminals left to be detected. No two per- 
sons, it seems, produce the same tones in pronouncing any of 
the vowels, and therefore the wave-pictures are different for 
everyone of us. The expression we put into the word “О,” 
when we realise that we forgot to take off the cap of the lens 
may be the means of clapping us into penal servitude. 


Linneus Outdone. 


The recent article in these pages on the subject of botanical 
survey by photographic means bore a whiff of special interest to 
yours eclogically. The writer does not go into details, and it 
is left for me to mention one or two plant varieties which the 
photographer would do well to look for in the course of his 
excursions :— 

Criticus runonancursus.—A prickly shrub found at all seasons, 
but particularly in the autumn. When Press-ed, the plant is 
very galling to sensitive skins. It is said, however, to have 
nutritive properties when cooked in the form of humble pie. 

Reflexum cameratacea.—This growth is now to be found in 
many varieties, and its area of cultivation has been surprisingly 
extended during recent years. At times it appears in the form 
of a fine Busch, at others in that of a Thorn(ton-Pickard). There 
are other species. 

(Coburnosus айтітіа.-А luscious growth of the passion-flower 
tribe, transplanted from the United States. At first this exotic 
grew too rapidly, but it has since undergone some pruning. 

Other varieties to be looked for include Aufochromus platolia, 
the members of which family are noted for their fine colouring 
properties; Hrgginsia mountana, a sticky shrub, much used for 
making things hang together; and the well-known Velox, а 
vigorous running growth, which flourishes by gaslight, and 
adapts itself to circumstances in a wonderful manner. 


Eye for Eye. 


* They are never tired of telling us how to make pictures, I 
wish they would even matters up occasionally, by telling us 
how to see them," remarked a young photographer to me at the 
recent little show of a portfolio club. I am beginning to think 
that the differences between our opinions as to a given work of 
art are due chiefly to physiological reasons. The fact that 
one man thinks a picture sublime, while I deem it an insipid 
misery, is not due to any real lack of artistic discernment in 
him; it is due simply to his optical obliquity—or mine. His 
feelings are all right, his eve sees wrong. Every eye has its 
own focal refinements, vet exhibition-goers generally, save for 
а man here and there, who is immediately dubbed an eccentric, 
inspect every picture at exactly eighteen inches distance, as 
though their eves had all been made and polished in the same 
factory. It is a good thing that we do not realise how a little 
optical adjustment, or the mere act of stepping back a pace or 
two. may transform а тап from a callous critic into a mellow- 
hearted enthusiast. We should have so much less to argue 
about. 


А.Р: CAUSERIE 
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Business Hints. 

With apologies to Camera Craft. 

In the first place, you must obtain an assistant. Advertise for 
one who is neat, energetic, tactful, with no knowledge of photo- 
graphy whatever, prepared to devote twenty-four hours a day or 
longer to your service. If угла are flooded with applicants, you 
should announce in a loud voice that you only propose to offer 
a wage of five shillings per week. From the hardy ones who 
remain after such an announcement, it should not be difficult to 
make a selection. If one of your patrons shows a tendency to 
be fractious or to take up too much of your time, it will be the 
chief duty of your assistant to come to you and remind you of 
your appointment to photograph the mayor. 

Be as independent and disagreeable after the customer has 
paid as you were before. 

Dress well. A curl on the forehead, not too pronounced nor 
too greasy, is no inconsiderable asset to the beginner in the 
photographic business. Only long-established men can afford to 
be bald or economical in collars. 

Use good language while operating. 
it is worth trying. 


Saturation Point. 


The practice of photography, quiet and uneventful enough in 
the main, nevertheless has its tragic side. A glimpse of this 
comes to us from Southend. Southend, as everybody knows, is 
a famous resort. London is in its vicinity. In addition to all 
sorts of pampering on the part of Mother Nature, Southend has 
a particularly active photographic society, with a devoted 
honorary secretary, to whom a presentation has just been made. 
And a Southend councillor, on the occasion of its making, little 
thinking of the painful sensation with which his announcement 
has been generally received, said that the secretary “ was 
saturated with photography—it ran out of every joint in his 
body." This deplorable spectacle of cameratoid arthritis should 
put a seal on the lips of those complainers whose photographic 
saturation has never reached further inwards than the finger-tip. 


By Special Licence. 


“ A great deal of slang ought to be taken up into language. .. 
Good slang is always pithy.’ —Westminster Gazette. 


Bi-gum! and I’ve tried these long years to abide 
By rules of correctest of learning, 

Have never said '* negs," nor have muttered “ bad eggs ” 
O'er the prodigal pictures returning. 


This is a severe test, but 


Ill make it my “ biz " to describe as a “ phiz " 
The face of Aunt Alice’s “ nipper ” ; 

On snapping the chap, say I care not a rap 
What they think, but my picture's a “ ripper." 


Ill use the word “ fake," and “ pot-hunter ° ГІ] take 
To mark out the men it applies to ; 

“ O.K.'s" good enough, and “ muck " stands for the stuff 
That the public so foolishly flies to. 


Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
. graphic News," sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, тоз. rod. 
Canada  ... en ‘i 6s. 6d. ж РА 138. 
Other Countries... ,, ER 75. 6d. T AN 155. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR INDIA АМО THE COLONIES : 
AusTRALIA.—Gordon and Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth 
(W.A.), Hobart, Launceston. 
New Zeacanp.— Gordon and 
Wellington. 
CANADA.—W m. Dawson and Sons, Ld., Toronto and Montrea’. 
ІмілА.-А. Н. Wheeler and Co., Adahadbad, Bombay, Calcutta. 


SourH Arrica.—The Central News Agency, Ld., Johann sówrg, Cape Town, 
Durban, Bloemfontein, Port Кита eth, etc. 


Gotch, Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, 


On Sale at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls every Tuesday, price 2d. 
Published by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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SEA POWER, By Lieut A. C. Wace. 


The original of this exceilent seascape was awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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A STUDY IN PROFILE By OLGA Maré. 


From the Exhibition оу work by Hungarian Pictorial Photographers at the “А.Р. Little Gallery,” $2, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Although by the time these lines are in print the 
shock of the sudden death of his Majesty King 
Edward VII. will have become less 
EDWARD THE acute, yet the great loss to the nation 
PEACEMAKER. remains, and will remain. Edward the 
Peacemaker will be his title hereafter, 
and it is only those concerned more closely in the pro- 
gress of the arts of peace who will properly appreciate 
to the full the significance of this well-deserved appella- 
tion. The daily press has expatiated at length during 
the past week on the many virtues of the late King and 
his personal attributes and characteristics. It will be 
when the lasting after-effects of the tactful personality 
of this great gentleman are taken into account that his 
loss will seem the greater. 
eo» Q 
In his all-too-brief reign—which represents practi- 
cally all there has been of the yet young twentieth cen- 
tury—King Edward saw much 
A DECADE OF PHOTO- accomplished in those arts, 
GRAPHIC PROGRESS. sciences, and industries in which 
photography plays so important a 
part. In every item of such progress his Majesty took 
a kindly interest, and his keenness in current matters 
was proverbial. It may be a matter of interest to our 
readers to note that the small portrait at the head of 
this page was one of the first transmitted by the Korn 
photo-telectrographic apparatus in this country. His 
Majesty was greatly interested in this method of trans- 
mitting pictures by wire., By his death the Royal 
Photographic Society loses: one of its patrons, and no 
doubt the society will—as on the occasion of the death 
of her late Majesty-Queen Victoria—forward to the 
new monarch a specially engrossed message of sym- 
pathy and condolence, 5 пей by the president and 
secretary on behalf of the entire society. 
ее е 
The great interest her Majesty Queen Alexandra has 
taken in photography, and the active part she has 
played in her practical use of the 
A ROYAL camera, has probably done more than 
PHOTOGRAPHER: most photographers realise towards 
Popularising their hobby, and render- 
ing the hand camera of such universal acceptance. The 
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good work accomplished with ‘‘ The Queen's Christmas 
Gift Book '' of photographs will be well remembered 
and those who possess copies will value the book still 
more now for the personal snapshots of the late King 
it contains. The first lady photographer of the land 
stands in need of no assurance of the profound sym- 
pathy of the host of humbler practitioners of the art 


she loves. 
9o е @ 


Probably no monarch in the world was so frequently 
and persistently photographed as his late Majesty. 
Leading an active and open life— 
A MUOH paying visits to all parts of his 
PHOTOGRAPHED KING. kingdom, апа travelling con- 
stantly, the opportunities һе 
afforded the recording eye of the camera were numerous, 
and, needless to say, were taken advantage of fully. 
The kingly figure that has just obeyed the silent beckon 
to the land of shadows had no more loyal bodyguard 
than the camera men who dogged his carriage wheels. 
We have before us as we write surely the happiest of 
his Majesty’s portraits, albeit a snapshot—the one taken 
during his visit to Wellington College last year, show- 
ing him lifting his hat apparently to the little instruinent 
which has certainly co-operated with him to increase 
the popularity of the throne. 
е sg 


Many readers will well remember the presence of the 
late King—then Prince of Wales—at the opening of the 
photographic exhibition at the Crystal 
KINGLY Palace in 1898. The interest then shown 
ATTRIBUTES. by the Royal visitor in each detail of the 
show was but an index of the thorough- 
ness with which he dealt with every phase of activity 
that came within the scope of his busy life. In his son 
—the present King—we find a monarch who has тапу 
of the qualities of King Edward, notably his sympa- 
thetic attention to matters concerning the everyday life 
of his subjects. Most of the members of the Royal 
Family are amateur photographers of great ability, and 
the further progress of the art should certainly not find 
lack of royal patronage with King George V. on the 
throne. Long life and happiness to the King! 
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As commented last week, recent discoveries have cast 
a good deal of doubt on the authenticity of pictures 
7 acquired at dazzling prices for our 
PHOTOGRAPHY OF national collection, and from the fact 
OLD MASTERS. that photography has taken a promin- 
ent part in the investigations. There 
seems to be a good opening for acute camera workers 
in this kind of research, for if they can find traces of 
signatures, dates, or under-paintings on old pictures in 
the National Gallery, they may rely on the courtesy and 
enlightenment of Sir Charles Holroyd to permit photo- 
graphs to be taken. Much keenness of vision and dis- 
criminating judgment are needed for ‘‘ spotting ’’ these 
almost hidden marks, especially as the eager searcher 
is apt to see figures and letters in all manner of cracks 
and accidental strokes of the brush. . 
© ө ғ | 
Having had an opportunity of inspecting the enlarged 
photograph recently made of the left-hand corner of 
the Rokeby °“ Venus,” we cannot doubt that 
EXPERT it has been tampered with. There are cer- 
EVIDENCE. tainly signs of lettering, but they are so in- 
distinct as to demand a very patient examin- 
ation for arriving at any conclusion as to their original 
form, and even then their significance is not to be judged 
without a special knowledge of the marks and signa- 
tures employed by old painters. The committee of in- 
vestigation has not convinced itself that any signature 
exists, but the members are by no means agreed as to 
the interpretation of the marks discernible on the en- 
largement, and the question therefore remains open, 
one class of experts enthusiastically proclaiming the 
' Venus " to be an unsurpassed work of Velasquez, 
while another class declares that it bears no indication 
of his manner at all. The sceptics being fortified by 
the support of Sir William Richmond as well as by the 
alleged signature of De Mazo, are strong enough to 
raise a doubt in the public mind, and this doubt is likely 
to continue until the question is definitely settled, if that 
be possible. Meanwhile, expert evidence suffers а 
further loss of prestige. 
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As already announced in these pages, the fifty-fifth 
annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society 
will—owing to the loss of the New Gallery 
THE R.P.$. . be held in the smaller gallery of the 
EXHIBITION. Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. The 
exhibition will be held from August 20 to September 16, 
and will be divided into the following sections : (1) Pic- 
torial photographs; (2) colour photography; (3) natural 
history photography; (4) scientific and technical photo- 
graphy. <A reception and private view will be held at 
8.30 p.m. on Friday, August 19. This year we note 
that each person entering photographs must pay to 
Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, W., the society's agents, a fee of one shilling, 
to accompany the entry form. The sending in days 
are fixed for August 5 and 6. Entry forms are now 
ready, and obtainable from the Secretary, R. P. S., 35, 
Russell Square, W.C. 
ә ео s 
The partnership between Mr. А. L. Coburn and 
Baron de Meyer has, we understand, attracted a good 
deal of attention in their little exhibi- 
BARON DE MEYER tion at the Goupil Gallery, and as it 
AND A. L. COBURN. will probably not remain open long 
after Whitsuntide, their admirers 
may be tempted to pay another visit for the purpose 
not only of renewing acquaintance with the pictures, but 
of understanding the psychological bond which unites 
the exhibitors. The association seems to be one of the 
һарру kind, in which neither partner іп the least inter- 
feres with the other. Yet while each goes his own 
way there is an affinity between these two workers, 
and perhaps it is to be found in a kind of lofty 
disregard of accepted ideas on composition, tone values, 
aerial perspective, and kindred matters. The necessity 
of giving full rein to individuality seems to be the note 
of the show, and it must be recognised that some highly 
interesting work has been produced in pursuit of this 
principle—together with some that is questionable. 
Nevertheless it cannot be overlooked that most of Baron 
de Mever's work here shown is of the very highest rank. 
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THE CAMERA CLUB DINNER. 


HE success of the first annual dinner of The London 

Camera Club, held on May 5 at the International Hall of 
The Monico, Piccadilly Circus, W., augurs well for the future 
of the new club. One must go back to the days when the 
old Camera Club in Charing Cross Road was at its best and 
brightest to find any gathering of London photographers and 
friends at dinner to equal the conviviality and good fellowship 
of Thursday night's function. Apart from the opportunity the 
occasion gave for the reunion of many members and friends 
of the old Camera Club, the members of the new club were 
enthusiastic to a degree regarding the new club premises in 
John Street, Adelphi, which are definitely promised to be out 
of the builders and decorators’ hands by June 24. 

The chair was taken at the dinner by Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood, one of the vice-presidents, in the absence of the presi- 
dent, the Earl of Crawford, who wrote expressing his regret 
at being unable to be present. About a hundred members and 
guests, including many well-known personages in the photo- 
graphic world, and in the realms of art and science, enjoyed 
first the excellent menu provided, then listened to the toasts 
of the evening, and later were treated to a delightful entertain- 
ment, to which Mr. Ernest Groom, Mr. George Robins, and Mr. 
Victor Marmont contributed. 

Both Professor Н. F. Armstrong and Mr. J. W. Gordon, in 
proposing the Camera Club, spoke strongly of the void among 
leading societies of the kind that it will capably fill, and, 7л/с” 
alia, looked forward to the time—in the near future—when the 
name of the London Camera Club would have a national, if 
not international, significance in the photographic world. 


Mr. Reginald Craigie, who has worked so hard and unselfishly 
for the new club, had a great reception, and mentioned briefly 
the plans that were being arranged for the comfort and con- 
venience of the members. He particularly drew attention to the 
special facilities for photographic work of all kinds that could 
be dealt with on the premises. The workrooms, studio (with 
special arc-light installation), and dark-rooms, etc., should prove 
of the greatest utility, while the social side could find ample 
outlet in the large lecture and reading room, the billiard room, 
and committee rooms, which will be used on occasion as card 
rooms. Light refreshments would be obtainable at all times, 
and special “ Camera Club" tables are to be reserved every 
day for lunch and dinner at Simpson's, the famous restaurant 
near by, in the Strand. No club in this country could offer 
such facilities as the members of the new Camera Club will 
enjoy at such a small subscription. 

Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, in proposing “ The Visitors," spoke 
feelingly of the traditions of the old Camera Club, in which 
hospitality has been almost a fetish, and expressed the opinion 
that the new club would make the welfare of its members and 
visitors a matter of prime consideration. The revival of the 
popular Camera Club lectures, with their cosy environment, 
would also prove a magnet to many photographers. 

Altogether, it was a delightful evening, and the promise of a 
smoking concert in the Camera Club lecture-room on the open- 
ing of the new premises will be looked forward to eagerly. 

In the meantime prospective members should write the 
Secretary, London Camera Club, Watergate House, York Build- 
ings, Adelphi, W.C., for full particulars and-proposal forms. 
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== НЕ advantage 
- of deciding 
| '" how long to 

a develop ” by a 


watch or clock only, 
without inspecting the 
plate at all, lies in the 
fact that a darkened 
room, and not one with 
a dark-room light, is 
required only. 

Whether a single plate is developed in a dish, or a 
number in a tank, it is perfectly easy to get the plates 
into position by the sense of touch in the dark, to cover 
the developing receptacle over with some light-tight 
cover, turn up the gas (or in some other way let in 
light), note the time, and, after a little agitation of the 
plates in the developer several times during the 
required time, pour off the developer at its expiration 
(either in light or darkness, according to the construc- 
tion of the dish or tank), and fix and wash—in most 
cases in the same receptacle. 

In pre-Hurter and Driffield days (their names can- 
not be kept out of these matters) it is true that a few 
scattered professionals developed their portrait plates 
by time only (in dish or tank), but were almost afraid 
to mention it, as the skilled photographer in those days 
would look upon such a method as the result of crude 
ignorance, so saturated was he with the idea that the 
only efficient control was to notice the different tones 
come up, and then to modify the composition of the 
developer in accordance, judging when to stop by 
looking through the plate. 

But it is now fairly well established that an all-sufh- 
cient control can be exercised over results in develop- 
ment by time only, without modifying the composition 
of the developer during development. 

It is true that with over-exposure known beforehand 
a little different result might be attained by heavy doses 
of restrainer or a concentrated developer. But then, if 
over-exposure is known beforehand, is it not better to 
know it just a little earlier, and give a right exposure? 

The strong point in time development 15 a fact not 
known before Dr. Hurter’s time, namely, that if an 
under-exposed negative and опе over-exposed аге 
developed together for a time which gives the best 
printing results for, say, the over-exposed negative, 
that time will also be the best for the under-exposed 
one. The one negative will, however, be thin and the 
other (the over-exposed) dense, and the printing times 
of course will be different. 

I think, too, it may be accepted that there is no great 
merit or demerit in either a strong developer (provided 
it is not strong enough to act as a restrainer, as with 
strong pyro) or a very weak developer, for either gives 
practically the same scale of gradation if the right 
respective times be given, provided always that there 
is ample developing salt and alkali present to do all 
the work required. 
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ME DEVELOPMENT For PLATES AND FILMS | 


By ALFRED WATKINS, F.R.P.S. rd 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N.” 


It is perhaps scarcely necessary to explain that the 
control exercised by time in development is a control 
over the contrast between the tones in the negative. 
With a good plate a short time gives too little contrast 
—a flat, grey print; a long time too much contrast—a 
chalky print; while the right time for the particular 
plate, developer, ‘and temperature gives a negative in 
which all the varying tones in the subject are repre- 
sented by varying tones in the print, from white to 
black. The aim of time development is to attain this 
ideal—correct contrast—while the aim of correct expo- 
sure is to ensure that the different tones in the subject 
are represented by different tones in the negative, 
leaving the amount of contrast between them to 
development. 

Factors Affecting Time of Development. 
These are Make of Plate, Developer, Temperature. 
It will be noticed that subject is not included as a 

factor affecting the time, for it is a fact that the same 
time is correct for all classes of subject, if the aim is to 
represent the contrast between the tones as seen by 
the eye. 

In the early days of '' stand " or tank development 
the instructions given almost assumed, that of the 
above the developer was the only factor affecting the 
time, for variations in the make of plate were 
ignored, and practically no information was given as 
to the effect of temperature on the time, which was 
usually ignored. 

It was not until Houdaille, in 1903, followed by 
Howard and Ferguson, Sheppard and Mees (1905-6), 
investigated the rules for formulating the variation of 
time, rendered necessary by varying temperatures, that 
definite information was given on this point. But in 
my own method of factorial development (which does 
not come in the range of this article) I pointed out long 
before those dates that the time of appearance of the 
image made correct allowance for variation of tempera- 
ture. 

It will be convenient to glance at the effect of varia- 
tions under the headings of these three factors. 

Make of Plate. 

The experience of every photographer is that some 
plates give contrast in a much shorter time of develop- 
ment than others. In fact, it is possible to find brands 
(especially if deteriorated by long keeping) which are 
incapable of yielding sufficient contrast with any time 
of development. 

In investigating the influence of one factor the other 
two must be kept constant, and in trials to find the 
times required to attain the same results with different 
plates I have kept the developer and the temperature 
constant. The time variation is astonishing. To take 
the extremes, an Ilford Process plate I found to give 
the same gradation in two and a quarter minutes” 
development that was given by an Ilford Monarch plate 
іп eleven and a quarter minutes. In the speed card 
issued by my firm I have attempted to divide plates into 
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eight classes according to these times, codifying them 
by letters from VVQ to VS, the quick developing 
plates being almost always the slow exposure speed 
ones, and vice versá (since I have done this others have 
followed suit). But it must not be forgotten that dif- 
ferent batches of one brand of plate often vary greatly 
in this respect, and all such information must be veri- 
fied by a trial. 

There are two ways of making the necessary allow- 
ance for different brands of plates. Тһе one is to keep 
to a standard dilution of developer and vary the time 
for different groups of plates; the other way is to keep 
to a standard time and vary the dilution of the 
developer for different plates. In my new time ther- 
mometer I have adopted the latter plan, as it leaves the 
time variation for changes of temperature only. 

Developer. 

The selection of this, of course, affects time enor- 
mously. It is not merely the kind of developing salt 
used (as, say, pyro or metol), but the proportion of 
alkali and the dilution—all cause time variations. To 
speak candidly, I do not think it matters much what 
developer is used for, say, tank development, if it has 
its due proportion of sulphite and of alkali. The 
dilution must be decided by the time of development 
which is convenient, always remembering that it must 
not be so diluted that insufficient developing salt is pre- 
sent to do the work. In my own plan I take the East- 
man tank time (twenty minutes at 65 deg.) as a 
standard, and vary the dilution for different types of 


plates. | | | 
The time required to give the standard contrast in 


the negative with a given plate at a given temperature ` 


represents the energy of the developer, and this must 
be found by trial. 

There is quite a different attribute of a developer 
(apart from its energy) which must be ascertained if it 
is desired to draw up a table of times at different tem- 
peratures. This is called its temperature coefficient, 
and represents the sensitiveness of the particular 
developer to changes of temperature. For example, 
hydroquinone is far more greatly affected by changes 
of temperature than is metol. The former has, there- 
fore, a high temperature coefficient, and the latter a 
low one. It must always be remembered that a table 
of times and temperatures (or a thermometer marked 
with development times, as in my instrument) cannot 
be right for all kinds of developers, as they have dif- 
ferent coefficients. | 

For example, а metol developer and a hydroquinone 
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developer сап be so adjusted іп amount of alkali or in 
dilution that they require the same time at 60 deg. F.— 
Say, five minutes. But try them both at 42 deg. F., 
and while the metol would require seven and а half 
minutes, the hydroquinone would require about eleven 
and a half minutes. 

| Î think that the temperature coefficient of a developer 
is the same at all dilutions (within limits), but the use 
of a bromide in a developer alters (increases) its 
coefficient. 

I will give in the final heading (Practical Procedure) 
the easy method of. ascertaining the temperature 
coefficient of a developer. The following is a table of 
coefficients ascertained from actual trials, which will be 
a sufficient guide for drawing up a table of times and 
temperatures :— 


Pyro-soda (without bromide) ............. 1.5 
Pyro-soda (with bromide) .................. I.9 
Kodak powders .............................. 1.9 
Rodinal, azol, victol, certinol ............ 1.9 
Metol-quinol ................... 42. л.. 1.9 
Glycin (tabloid) .............................. 2.3 
КУЛО. senna он 2.2 
Hydroquinone (tabloid) .................... 2.25 


As a rough rule, the energy of a developer varies with 
its dilution; that is, if a developer is diluted with its 
own bulk of water it takes twice as long to do its work. 
But Dr. Mees has pointed out that there is a big varia- 
tion from this rule with some developers, as metol and 
hydroquinone, and also when there is air dissolved in 
the water. In these cases the time is longer than pro- 
portionate to the dilution. With glycin and pyro-soda 
time seems proportionate to dilution. 

Temperature. 

In time development accurate means of varying the 
time to allow for variations of temperature must be 
provided for. The ratio of time between one (high) 
temperature and another 18 deg. Fahr. (10 deg. Cent.) 
lower is called the temperature coefficient of that par- 
ticular developer. This question cannot now be passed 
over by giving the practically impossible advice to 
“ develop at about 65 deg.,’’ and it is wisest to recog- 
nise that the worker must inevitably develop at tem- 
peratures varying with the seasons, and provide himself 
with tables (or time thermometer) to indicate the varia- 
tions of time. 

[The concluding portion of Mr. Watkins’ article—dealing fully 
with the effect of temperature in tone development—will appear 
in next week's issue. — КО.) 


(—A S RR RESP 
A NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS WEEK'S ISSUE. 


GREAT number of readers have written recently asking us 

to publish the technical data of the pictures reproduced 
each week in THE А. P. AND P. N., and, if possible, give with 
greater frequency our notes on the illustrations which have 
appeared from time to time. We hope, in response to these 
requests, to revive this feature. Pressure on our space this 
week, however, precludes the publication of more than technical 
data of some of the pictures reproduced. Some notes on the 
illustrations will be given in the next issue. 

“ MORNING STILLNESS,” by F. C. Boyes. (Page 481.) Plate, 
Barnet ortho. ; lens, Goerz; time of дау, 8 a.m., September; 
developer, M.-Q.; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

" A STUDY IN PROFILE,” by Olga Maté (Buda Pest). (Page 
482.) The original of this reproduction was a platinum print 
of exquisite quality. Further particulars as to technical data 
are unobtainable. 

" DockrAND," by F. C. Boyes. (Page 491.) Plate, Wellington 
iso. ; lens, Goerz-Dagor, 6.8; time of day, о a.m., September; 


developer, rodinal; printing process, 
enlargement. 

* GODMANCHESTER—EVENING,” by F. C. Boyes. (Page 492.) 
Plate, Wellington iso.; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/7; time of day, 
7 p.m., September; developer, amidol; printing process, 
bromide. 

“THE SEWING GIRL," by E. Osterloff (Tiflis, Russia). (Page 
493.) Plate, Eastman Extra Rapid; exposure, 1 sec. ; lens, Ross 
Homocentric; stop, Е/6.3; mid-day; developer, glycin-pyro ; 
printing process, enlargement on bromide. 

“ Miss CURIOSITY,” by E. Osterloff. (Page 503.) Plate, East- 
man Extra Rapid ; exposure, 1o secs. ; lens, Ross Homocentric ; 
0р, Е [6.3 ; developer, metol ; printing process, bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

“ EVER CHANGING," by Walter Harper. (Page 504.) Plate, 
Imperial; exposure, 1 sec.; stop, F/i1; time of day, 4 p.m., 
PEU. enlarged from two negatives on Paget Cream Crayon 

romide. 


ozobrome from bromide 
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HE making of a successful 
ji portrait of a child is con- 

sidered by many to be one 
of the most difficult branches of 
photography. By successful, I 
mean one that is characteristic 
of the child, and at once suggests 
the temperament as well as the appearance of the sitter. 

Most amateurs fail because they try to imitate (perhaps 
unknowingly) the old type of cabinet portrait, with its 
numerous useless accessories, forgetting the fact that no 
child portrait can be a success that is in the least bit stagey 
or artificial. 

Freedom from convention of any kind should be the key- 
note of all successful modern portraiture. This is particu- 
larly the case in child portraiture. 
Care should always be taken to 
secure an expression showing some 
life and character, as nothing looks 
worse than a portrait of a child with 
a wooden expression. There are 
many ways of doing this, but the 
best way (as it is also with grown- 
ups) is to talk to them about some- 
thing in which they are interested, 
and to take them at home amid sur- 
roundings they are familiar with. 
The surroundings need not, of 
course, be included in the portrait. 

There is a boy I know called 
George, who is the personification 
of mischief ; it just looks out of him. 
There is always a twinkle in his 
eye, and a great broad grin at his 
mouth. One day I asked him to let 
me take his photograph. Не was 
quite willing, and scampered in, full 
of fun and life. But what a differ- 
ence when ] set him in front of the 
background—the mischief at once 
died out of his eyes, the grin was 
gone, and there sat a “ George ” I 
had never seen before. I exposed a 
plate (fig. 1). 

I then tried to talk the expression 
back into George's face; at times it 
appeared, but it came and went too 
quickly for a plate to be exposed. 
Then a thought struck me, and I picked up an old felt 


Fig. 1.—George as we 
never see him. 


hat, placed it on the lad's head, and asked him how he 
would like to be a boy scout; that did the trick, George 


straightened up and beamed. I exposed another plate 
(fig. 2), and here we have George to the life, twinkle, grin 
and all. I intended to try one or two more exposures, but 
a candy man's horn was heard in the distance, and George 
was off like a flash. 

The illustrations are from untouched negatives, and, as 
a matter of fact, retouching would do very little good in 
this case, as it would be sure to do away with a good deal 
of the characteristic expression. 

At the same time, there are cases where even with all 
care a little retouching is necessary, especially where the 
child's face, as is often the case, is covered with freckles. 
Again, it sometimes happens that it is not alwavs advisable 
to print all that is in the negative to cet the effect we de- 
sire, and a certain amount of control has to be exercised 
while making the print. 
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I have a negative of a little 
girl that is a case in point. The ex- 
pression is all right, but the face 
is badly freckled, the dress rather bunchy, and the hands 
impossible (fig. 3). 

In fact, this was just one of those negatives that one 
would be inclined to throw away, rather than bother much 
with it. But, at the same time, we must remember that 
it is only by making practice on such negatives that we are 
able to do justice to better ones when the opportunity arrives. 

The first thing to be done was to take a retouching pencil 
and tone down all the freckles, working on them one at a 
time with small dots, known as “ stippling," also putting 
a little work on the dark shadows under the eyes. This 
retouching is quite easy, and only requires a little time 
and care. The negative, of course, must first 
be rubbed over with a little retouching medium, 
to give it a tooth. A rather hard pencil should 
be taken at first, such as an “Н.Н.” Koh-i- 
nor—a softer one can be used if required, but 
with a lighter stroke. The work should be 
carefully done, so as to show as little as pos- 
sible on a contact print (fig. 4). 

The next stage is to put the negative in the 
enlarging lantern, and enlarge on to a piece of 
slightly rough bromide paper. Тһе control 
to be exercised here is in keeping those parts 


Fiz. 2.—George as he 18, grin and all. 
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Fig. 3.—Print Untouched. Fig. 4.—Face Retouched. 


from printing that are not wanted. This was done by 
softly vignetting, so as to allow the head to print, and 
allow the dress to die away into nothing, keeping the hands 
from printing at all, and giving a result something like fig. 5. 

In all this I have said nothing about art. Art is not in a 
process nor in a style of printing. The art is in the work- 
man, and the only way to bring it out is to do the very best 
with every negative and print that leaves your hands. 1 
don’t claim that the extra trouble taken with the finished 
print makes it a work of art; I only claim that I have 
secured what I wanted at the expense of a little trouble, and 
that the final result is a more characteristic and better por- 
trait from a common sense point of view than is the contact 
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print from the uncontrolled negative, and was well worth 
the trouble taken. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF CONTROL IN BROMIDE ENLARGING. 


By F. WESTON. 2 


HE late Horsley Hinton, in one of his 
books, described his method of controlling 
a print by backing a negative with tracing 
paper, and working on that with pencil and 
Canada balsam. This method succeeds ех- 
cellently for direct prints, and in the inno- 
cence of my heart I tried it for enlarging. 
The result was startling, even if disappoint- 
ing, the general effect being decidedly 
impressionistic. The main impression, how- 
ever, was one of the grain of the paper, and 
not of the picture I wished to see. I never 
realised till then how much grain the best 
tracing paper has, and I dropped the method 
as soon as that fact was brought- home to 
me in this practical way. 

I was told that I ought to shade portions of the print during 
exposure, and give longer exposure to others. This advice 
sounded excellent, but the difficulty arose when I wanted to 
shade more than one spot at the same time, and these spots 
were small ones in the middle of the picture. I soon got tired 
of this method, with its uncertainty and possibility of failure 
owing to vibration, and my soul yearned for the tracing paper 
once more. 

It then struck me, why not use ground glass? I immediately 
acted upon the idea, but met with disappointment again, the 
shadows being covered with black spots. I took counsel with 
myself, and found that the cause of this was that the ground 
glass was not fine enough, the facets of the grain reflecting 
points of light through the thinner portions of the negative. 
At last, however, I found a satisfactory make of glass in Tyler's 
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Micro Grain focussing screens, which met my requirements in 
all respects, but no doubt very fine ground or grained glass can 
be obtained from any optical instrument supply house. 

The modus operandi is as follows. The back of the ground 
glass, 7.е., the shiny surface, is placed in the retouching easel 
against the film side of the negative. Having decided which 
portions of the picture need alteration, the control is obtained 
by working on the ground glass with leather and paper stumps, 
and powdered black lead for the portions that require lightening, 
and painting the ground glass with a mixture of Canada balsam 
and turpentine over those portions that require darkening. This 
mixture does not spread, dries hard, and makes the ground glass 
transparent, thus letting through more light. 

A point to be borne in mind is that the farther the working 
on the ground glass is from the film of the negative, the more 
diffused it will be when enlarging, and the more difficult to 
limit it to just that part one wants to alter. There should, 
therefore, be only one thickness of glass between the film and 
the worked-on ground surface, viz., that of the negative itself. 
This is effected by having the film of the negative against the 
smooth surface of the ground glass in the easel; and after- 
wards, when enlarging, placing the ground surface of the glass 
against the back of the negative, the film of which is, of course, 
towards the lens. The working, by simply adjusting in the 
carrier, will come exactly over the same portions of the nega- 
tive as when in the easel. 

This method, combined with a little judicious local shading 
and extra printing, gives a fair amount of control with a mini- 
mum of trouble. The ground glass can be used for any number 
of pictures, as the blacklead can be cleaned off with rubber or 
soap and water, and the Canada balsam with methylated spirit. 
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Mr. Emanuel and myself is that he would make 
it impossible in the future for any photograph 

А. to be called а ‘‘ picture ””; he reserves that title 
for the hand-painted or drawn image; never to be 
applied to the image produced partly by light and partly 
by applied pigments. Etching, on this ground, would 
be excluded also, for its success lies possibly as much 
in the acid-biting as in the drawing of the lines. But 
surely Art is concerned only with the end, not the 
means? To call a thing а “ photograph ’’ only implies 
how it 15 made, not what it is in itself. When we 
attend a lantern lecture, we say—if we can—'' What 
lovely pictures!” If we say, ‘‘ What lovely lantern 
slides! ’’ we only refer to the technical side, not the 
aesthetic. 

The very fact that Mr. Emanuel ranks as a pictorial 
photographer does away with his contention, for if a 
pictorial photographer does not make pictures, what 
does he make? Pictorial photographs are pictures by 
photographers; and I still think my title is one that 


Туз only essential point of difference between 
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By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
A Reply to Mr. Charles Emauuel's article ia << The A. P. & Р. N.” for Мау 3rd- 
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helps to give photography a rank on the line with other 
art methods. 

Mr. Emanuel must not be too sure that his instructed 
ability to decide at sight how a photographic print has 
been produced is shared so wholly by even the photo- 
graphic public, let alone the general or art publics whom 
we specially want to interest and instruct. Surely he 
will remember the many times we have gone round our 
own shows and debated whether a print is by oil, or 
gum, or bromide, or ozobrome, or gum-platinotype, etc. 

It is not possible to say with certainty off-hand, and 
it is valuable and interesting to know what the method 
employed is; and I am glad that I succeeded in getting 
my old wish realised, and that the London Salon’s entry 
form will have a column for workers to name their 
process, which will be printed in the catalogue. The 
International Society’s exhibition, now running in 
Grafton Street, does this, and it is only fair to accom- 
plished workers that their mastery of a given method 
should be made known, besides the interest attaching 
to the growth, spread, or desuetude of printing processes. 
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| A STEP LADDER FOR 
By J. W. 


Ta illustrations shown on this page represent a six-foot pair 
of steps, which has been used for some time for photo- 
graphing processions, street scenes, football matches, gymkanas, 
and, in fact, anythifg which necessitated the photographer 
being elevated above the heads of 
the spectators. NET 
It will be observed that although 450 7 7 ^ 2 4 
the steps used are only six feet high, 
the camera is raised about ten feet 
above the ground, this being done 


by the addition of 
the camera tripod. 
The usual proces- 
sion photographer 
generally carries 
about with him a 
pair of ten-foot 
steps, and as this 
means a great 
deal of trouble in 
carrying such cum- 
bersome acces- 
sories from place 


STREET AND PROCESSION 
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WORK. 


to place, besides greatly increasing expenditure, the apparatus 
described should strongly commend itself to all who have such 
work to do. 

To make the additional apparatus necessary (which is fixed to 
the top of the step ladder), procure one piece of 
deal 2 feet 4 inches long, 6 inches wide, and 

- ? 1 inch thick; a similar piece the same length as 
before, but 5 inches wide and 1 inch thick, also 

a short piece for joining these two pieces together 


as shown in 
the photograph ; 
this last should 
be 1o inches long, 
$ inches wide,and 
3 of an inch thick. 
Fasten these 
firmly together 
with screws as 
shown. А and B 
are two  r.-inch 
holes through 
which the bottom 
sections of the 
tripod fit. C isa 
bolt which fastens 
the whole to the 
top of the steps, 
and D represents 
four holes drilled 
with a r-inch bit 


21 inches apart 
from centre to 
centre. 

These holes 
should be cleared 
out a little in a 
slanting direction, 
as the camera is 
raised or lowered 


by fitting the front 
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tripod leg in one or other of them, and as the legs of the 
tripod are always more or less in a slanting position, this 
“clearing out" will be readily understood. 

The bolt which fastens the whole apparatus to the steps should 
be fitted with a thumb-screw, so that it may be fixed easily from 
beneath the top step of the ladder. 

It will be noticed from the photograph that the front piece, 


— | 


HALATION. *« 


ALATION, we are told, is 
of two kinds: dispersive 
halation апа halation 

proper—the former а spreading 
of light within the film, and the 
latter a reflection of light from 
the back of the plate—both of 
evil report. 

In photography the word hala- 
tion is generally taken as a term 
of censure, and it is generally as- 
sociated with blurred effects and 
lights that have outstepped their 
bounds. But there is the dic- 
tionary version, which 15: 
‘“ Halo: An ideal glory investing an object.” 

This halo, so beautiful in nature, in poetry, in art, 
is it to be entirely ignored in photography? The beauti- 
ful lights nestling against dark shadows, so impressive, 
so symbolic, have they no right to exist? 

By black mediums, backing and other means they can 
be abolished, but when by chemical means our aims have 
been achieved, then, and only then, do we realise what 
we have forfeited. Our prints may be technically 
correct, but the life and the soul of the picture are gone. 
I have seen pictures of woodland scenery in which hala- 
tion has played a very important part—the effect was 
full of fascination. It might have been an easy matter 
to reduce those lights to a common atmosphere, but, 
fortunately for the lover of woodland mysteries, they 
were left untouched. 

l have always had some secret regard for halation, 
and have more than once gathered up the beautiful 
beams. То make a clean sweep of them has alwavs 
struck me as a trifle barbarous. It was therefore with 
a keen sense of satisfaction I read a paragraph in an 
article on “ Halation,’’ THe А. P. AND P. N., July 14, 
1908. Touching on this very subject, Mr. Colville 
Stewart writes (I give it in his own words) : 

'* Were it not that the photographic plate suffers too 
much halation to take place in it, the fault would he a 
natural one, and no preventive measure would be neces- 
sary. Тһе Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PuorocRAPHIC NEws was, I believe, the first to draw 
attention to the desirability of preventing halation in 
only a comparative degree, that a certain amount is 
natural, and that a completely ‘non-halation’ result 
is unnatural; this, of course, referred to pictures in which 
strong lights against dark shadows existed, and not to 
ordinary subjects.” 


“ Academy Notes."— The quarterly publication issued by the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Buffalo, New York, contains in its 
current number an appreciative article on the work of Wilbur 


H Porterfield, of the Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo. Our readers 


are probably quite familiar with Mr. Porterfield's strong and 
imaginative work, both from the last Royal and Salon exhibi- 
tions, the exhibition of American work at “Тһе A. Р. Little 
Gallery," and reproductions in THE А. P. AND P. М. The article 
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which carries the front tripod leg, is supported by a length of 
wood which is notched at one end and which fits on the cross- 
piece at the back of the steps, whilst the other end is pointed 
to fit a hole drilled in the forward part of the apparatus. 

The steps will be {сопа perfectly rigid, and at the same time 
all the movements of the camera tripod are retained, proving as 
convenient for focussing, etc., as it would if resting on the floor. 


+ 
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By А. Н. CORNWALL. 


This statement is bearing out the very theory that 
nature is ever trying to teach. We are constantly 
reminded by her that to interfere too rashly with the 
balance of nature is as false as it 1s fatal, and is bound 
to lead to unsatisfactory results. 

In photography, nature is apt to be viewed through 
yellow filters until it is corrected out of recognition. 
And if suppressed halation strikes cold, and gives а 
feeling of something amiss, it is because it has been 
over-corrected. Halation has a destructive tendency; 


Ву A. Н. Cornwa'l. 


THe BARRED WINDOW. 


this is a fact that cannot be denied; but it is also 
bestowed with great pictorial possibilities, and with 
nature as our guide, some true and pleasing effects 
ought to be obtained. 


speaks of this worker's high artistic ideals and productions, and 
places him in a very high rank among modern pictorial workers. 
Mr. Porterfield is a lover of Nature, and has had an art training, 
and is gifted with the proverbial (if erroneous) attribute of 
genius, the capacity for taking pains. The prominent place that 
the Buffalo school of pictorial photographers now holds in 
American photography is being greatly assisted bv the presence 
of such workers as Mr. Vorterfield. 
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THE following “ coming men ” have already been dealt with 
in the seven previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. №. :—(1) Frank 
Н. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 4 1 CERES | " 
(5) C. Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe. iP SS PD) „ДӘҮ, оу, > 29, 


ee 
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(VIII)—F. С. BOYES. 


НЕ advent of Мг. F. С. Boyes іп the photographic world was only about four years ago, although he 
had been quietly working with the camera previous to this. Music had received his chief attention 
and interest before this time, and he had found the arduous duties of organist, choirmaster and concert 
director of a large London church, added to his legal labours, quite enough for his strength. Too much, 

in fact, for a breakdown occurred, and he had to relinquish these musical engagements and stick to law and 
leisure. 

About four years ago Mr. Boyes determined to test his position in pictorial photography, and so sent in 
pictures to his own society exhibition, the Ilford Photographic Society, and at this show practically cleared 
the board. This accounts for the sudden arrival, so to speak, of the name of Boyes in pictorial photography. 
There is something highly interesting in this combination of musical and pictorial ability, and it is by no means the 
first time that the two have been part of the same life, and the combination has many interesting developments. 


Mr. Boyes is a believer in the ozobrome process, 
with its wonderful quality and power of giving strong 
and striking effects without hardness. It is interest- 
ing to know that he finds Mr. Manly's recent method 
of acidifving the tissue after ozobroming to be 
eminently satisfactory. 

Mr. Boyes has an eye to effect, is a fairly prolific 
worker, and is growing both in power to see and in 
expressing what he sees somewhat rapidly. He is a 
progressive man, and this is what should carry him 
far. There are some pictorial photographers who 
reach a certain standard of attainment, or make a hit 
with some particular subject, and then rest content, 
either repeating the same class of subject or resting on 
their laurels; but Mr. Boyes seems to us nothing if 
not progressive and experimental, and he will doubt- 
less continue in the future on the same lines of pro- 
gressive development. 

Mr. Boyes finds time to combine with pictorialism 
and the law administrative business as chairman of 
the executive of the Affiliation of Photographic 
Societies. Не is rendering a great service to photo- 
graphy throughout the land by doing this work, and 
all those who have the best interests of photography 
at heart will wish him every success in his new post. . 

He believes that the future of pictorial photography 
will not be along the lines of violent change, nor be 
marked by the production of pictures made with a 
view to attract attention by their eccentricities, but 
there will be a wise and gradual progressiveness, 
added to a careful attention toessentially photographic 
methods in printing. He, like most of our vounger 
members, would get all he can on the plate, and trust 
as little as possible to after alterations, and he believes 
that patient study and waiting on Nature, along with 


ж а good technique, will achieve the successes of the 
DOCKLAND. By F. C. Boves. future. 
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By F. C. Boyes 


MANCHESTER--EVENING. 
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See article ол preceding page. 
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THE SEWING GIRL. x uz Д E 3 By E. OSTERLOFF. 
| By a Russian reader of “Ihe А. P. and P. №. and awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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PORTRAIT. Ву E. O, Hopp&. 
From the One-man show of Mr. Е. О. Hoppes work, now open at the Roy 4 Photographic Society s house, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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with formulz like the 
following :— 

(A) Neutral oxalate of potash, saturated solution. 

(B) Iron protosulphate, saturated solution. 

(C) Potass. bromide solution, 1 per cent. 


For use, take 100 parts .\, 20 parts В, 10 parts С. 


Probably we merely wish to try this on quite a small scale. 
and so do not want to make up any large quantity of solu- 
tion. Then again naturally we should like to know what 
proportions of the oxalate, iron, and bromide we have in an 
ounce of mixed developer. 


A Simple Case First. 

But the above is perhaps rather an awkward example to 
start with; it will be more convenient to begin with one or 
two quite simple cases, just to get one's hand in, as it were, 
and then we shall find no difficulty in dissecting any ordinary 
formula. 

Let us begin with a Goldona fixing and toning bath, 
which runs thus :—Hypo, 4 oz. ; water, 10 oz. 

A Difference with а Distinction. 

Now we must note carefully that this may be read in two 
different ways. We may weigh out 4 oz. hypo, and measurc 
10 oz. of water, and mix the two together, and we shall find 
that the mixture measures a trifle over 12 fluid oz. Let us 
say 12 oz. for ease of calculation. This 12 oz. of mixture 
contains 4 oz. hypo, 1.е., 1 oz. hypo in 3 oz. mixture. This 
is 334 hypo in 100 mixture, or a 3314 per cent. hypo solution. 
The other way of reading the above formula would be to 
weigh out 4 oz. hypo, put this in a glass graduate, and add 
water until we reached the 10 oz. mark. That would give 
us 4 0z. hypo in 1o oz. mixture, or 40 oz. hypo in 100 oz. 
mixture, or a 40 per cent. solution. But had we been intended 
to take this latter reading, the words would have been— 
hypo, 4 02.; water, to make 10 Oz. ; that 15 to sav, water 
sufficient to make a total of то oz. When a formula is given 
in percentage for, e.g., 10 per cent. bromide, we may takc 
it to mean that we take 1 oz. of potassium bromide and add 
enough water to make a total of 10 oz. altogether. 


Water Percentage. 

It is just as well to note that in such a mixture we have 
10 parts of potass. bromide and 9o parts water, so we can 
say 9o per cent. water and 1o per cent. bromide. 

We may next consider a formula which contains more than 
one substance in solution, as, for instance, soda sulphite, 
3 oz. ; amidol, зо gr. ; potass. bromide, 5 gr. ; water, to make 
10 OZ. 

Formulee Compared. 
Now the avoirdupois ounce weighs 4371 gr., but we тау 


** Bird-Life."—4A charming little book, of a new size, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and full of useful information, has just been 
published by T. N. Foulis, of 23, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
and 15, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, under the above title. 
Published at the very low price of sixpence, it contains no less 
than one hundred excellent half-tone illustrations dealing with 
the smaller British birds by that master of bird photography, 
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Ву Ғ. С. LAMBERT, М.А., F.R.P.S. 2 Special to “Тһе А.Р. and P. N." 
ERHAPS this conveniently reckon this as 440 gr. We therefore 
P chapter should have 220 gr. of sulphite in 10 oz. mixture, or 22 gr. 
have been en- per oz. ! 
titled “Тһе Simple Amidol, 30 gr. in 10 02. is 3 gr. per oz., and 5 gr. è 
Arithmetic of the bromide in то oz. is $ gr. рег oz. 
Photographer's Daily Opening a book of formulæ at random I see the follow- 
Practice," for we аге  ing:- ^ Amidol, бо gr.; soda sulphite, 2 oz.; water, 25 oz. 
constantly meeting For use, dilute this developer with an equal quantity of 


water, and add 2 drops of a 10 per cent. solution of bromide 
per oz. of developer." Let us compare the two formule. 
As the above solution is diluted with an equal bulk of water, 
this is equivalent to dissolving the constituents in 5o oz. of 
water. We want to find out how much amidol and sulphite 
are contained in 1 oz. So dividing 60 by 50 we get 1i gr. 
amidol, as compared with 3 gr. in the first formula. As to 
sulphite, dividing twice 440 by 50 we get 173 gr., as com- 
pared with 22 gr. in the first formula, while 2 drops or 
minims of a 10 per cent. bromide solution means 1-5th gr. of 
bromide. The second formula therefore gives us weaker 
proportions of all three constituents. 

(It may be worth mentioning that the first quoted formula 
is an excellent one for plates or films, and if diluted with an 
equal bulk of water is also admirable for bromide papers.) 


Copper Toning. 
Now let us take а copper-toning formula for bromide 
prints, which stands thus :— 
(А) Copper sulphate, 1 oz. ; water, to 10 07. 
(B) Potass. citrate, т oz. ; water, to 10 07. 
(C) Potass. ferricyanide, т ох. ; water, to 10 OZ. 
Take 1 oz. of A, 8 oz. of B, 7 drams C. 


Now, т oz. A contains 1-10th oz. of copper sulphate, z.¢., 
1-10th of 440 gr., viz., 44 gr. Similarly 1 oz. B contains 44 gr. 
of potassium citrate, so that 8 oz. of B will contain 552 gr. of 
citrate. Similarly 1 oz. C contains 44 gr. of ferricyanide, so 
that 7 drams will contain j of 44, i.e., 383 gr. The total 
fluid quantity is 1+8+ о2., or, say, 10 02. 

Suppose now that we wanted to make up 6 oz. only of this 
bath. This means six-tenths of the above quantities. The 
simplest way is to multiply each quantity by six, and then 
cut off the last figure, ignoring final fractions. 

It is convenient to set down the formula in parallel 
columns, thus :— 


Water, 10:02. ross ieee DO —............ 6 
Copper, 44 £T... Lent 2042. ааа 26 
Citrate; 159 gl. ovens 2.112: ыста 211 
Ferricvanide, 38} ............... 291 a 23 


In the first column we have the figures just arrived at for 
а 10 oz. bath; in the second column we have these multiplied 
by six, and in the third the proportions for 6 oz. By the 
way, should the reader be tempted to try this bath, let him 
note that it will not do to throw the solids all together into 
the water, but let him dissolve the three solids separately 
each in 2 oz. of water, then add the citrate to the copper, 
and add the ferricyanide last. 

In some cases the order of mixing is a matter of no con- 
sequence whatever, in other cases a certain order is essential 
to success. 


Charles Reid, of Wishaw. It is excellently produced, and, apart 
from the series of fine illustrations, the notes on the illustrations 
are full of chatty information concerning the lives and habits 
of the birds. Readers who want a handy little book on bird-life 
that will afford a considerable amount of interesting reading and 
pleasure should get this forthwith. It will be found well worth 
the small sum charged for it. 
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N inspection of the various developing tanks by different 

makers on view at “ The A. P. Little Gallery " demon- 
strates that although there is a great diversity of design and 
material in their construction, a strong family likeness exists 
between most of the examples, and it can be safely assumed 
that in every case the principles involved are sound. Every 
care appears to have been taken in the construction of the 
tanks, and each has been carefully adapted for the purpose 
intended. The nickel or silver-plated tank seems to be of 
general adoption by most makers, although a notable exception 
occurs in Messrs. Reynolds and Branson's exhibit, in which the 
whole of the tanks are of solid copper. 

Тһе general effect that is felt is that these extremely useful 
pieces of apparatus are tending towards simplification and 
certainty in the production of perfect negatives. This almost 
automatic certainty places a new power in the hands of the 
amateur photographer, particularly the beginner, and really 
means that for the average worker, as well as the specialist, 
there is one thing less to trouble about during the production 
of a finished photograph. Our notices of the tanks on view 
are necessarily brief this week, owing to pressure on space. 
Further comments on individual tanks will be given during 
the course of the exhibition. 


THE A-KLA CO. 

The exhibit by The A-kla Co., of Sale, Cheshire (sole London 
agents, The Tella Camera Co., 68, High Holborn, London, 
W.C.), has already been referred to at length in our review 
of February 22. That part of the A-kla system which deals 
with the development of the plates, and is really the principal 
part to be considered in this exhibition, appears to have reduced 
the tank development of plates to a minimum of size so far 
as the tank is concerned ; while the certainty and convenience 
attached to the system generally appear to be well exemplified 
in the development method here shown, in conjunction with 
th “ Developettes." These latter are little pieces of film, one- 
half of which has been'exposed and developed, and when placed 
in the developer in the tank, indicate the exact time for correct 
development of the plate in any developer. 


MESSRS. REYNOLDS AND BRANSON. 


Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, of 14, Commercial Street, 
Leeds, exhibit an excellent series of developing apparatus, in- 
cluding their well-known ‘ Conduit " developing tank and 
“ Sequential" developing bath. The former we have reviewed 
on a previous occasion, but since then numerous improvements 
have been effected, which render this developing tank unique. 
In the plate-rack, which is inserted in the developing tank, 
better provision has been made for the accommodation of the 
plates, and these can be inserted in the easiest possible manner 
without risk of scratching. The tank itself offers the special 
advantage of circulating the developer during the entire time 
of development. 

This is achieved in the simplest possible manner by merely 
tilting the tank when filled with developer. This action permits 
a quantity of the developer at the top of the tank to empty 
into an adjacent reservoir, from which it is conveyed by a 
conduit to the bottom of the tank again, and by occasionally 
tilting the tank, the developer is kept in constant circulation, 
and there is practically no risk of markings if an active developer 
is being employed. 

The Rystos “ Sequential" developing bath is an ingenious 
method of tank development, and enables a considerable 
number, or only one plate, to be developed at a time, using 
just sufficient developer for the number of plates dealt with. 
In other words, each plate has a little tank of its own, and 
its own particular amount of developer. Therefore, different 
developers can be used for several plates, or the plates can be 
arranged sequentially, so as to secure the best results with 
either a stronger or weaker developer. Each plate is held in 
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a metal dipper, which, іп its turn, fits a small tank to hold the 
developer; and the series of small tanks go into a metal box, 
the whole being secured with a light-tight lid. 

Ordinary stand developing troughs, with a plain rack for 
plates, in a small metal box with light-tight lid, are also shown 
by this firm. Messrs. Reynolds and Branson's exhibit also in- 
cludes a beautifully constructed model of a Rystos developing 
bench, with dark-room lamp, water-tap, sink, and racks com- 


plete. 
HOUGHTONS, LTD. 

The Ensign developing tank, made by Houghtons, Ltd., of 
88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., leaves little to be desired in 
point of perfection or construction and finish. In appearance 
the tank is of rectangular form, with water-tight lid, held with 
side clamps, and a screw stopper at the opposite end. It is 
heavily plated, and is a substantial piece of apparatus. The 
plates are held in a rack within the outer tank, and the de- 
veloper is poured in at the other end. The interior of the rack 
is so constructed that the developer flows evenly to all parts 
of the plates, and an occasional reversal of the tank will assist 
in rendering the action of the developer even. 

The method of using this tank is extremely simple, and its 
construction is such that there is little doubt of its lasting a 
very long time with ordinary wear and tear. To use the 
Ensign tank, the inner, removable, rack is filled with exposed 
plates in the dark-room. The rack is then placed in the tank, 
the lid is replaced, and the clamping hooks at the side will 
hold it tightly in position, making a water-tight joint. The tank 
can now be taken out into daylight, and developer is poured in 
by unscrewing the circular cap at the end opposite the water- 
tight lid, and uncovering the opening to admit the liquid. When 
full the screw-cap is replaced, and the tank can then be left 
standing until development is complete, occasionally reversing 
it. When development is complete, the tap is unscrewed again, 
and the developer poured out. The tank can then be filled with 
clean water, this then replaced with the hypo fixing solution, 
and finally the washing can be conducted also in the same tank. 

Houghtons, Ltd., also show a special developing tank for cut 
films. This is an ingenious application of the ordinary plate- 
rack tank, but the films are held in thin metal sheaths slightly 
curved, to enable the film to be gripped tightly. Each sheath 
containing a film is then held in a rack in the same manner as 
plates are held, and the entire rack is submerged in the tank full 
of developer in the ordinary way. 


KODAK, LTD. 


The Eastman plate developing tank, the Kodak daylight de- 
veloping tank for roll films, the Premo film-pack developing 
tank, and the Brownie developing box will claim the attention 
of visitors to the exhibition, on account of the completeness 
with which these pieces of apparatus fulfil the purpose for which 
they have been intended, and also in view of the fact that they 
were among the first of the various developing tanks to һе 
put on the market. The latest pattern Kodak developing tank 
appears to have entirely superseded the old developing machine, 
with its somewhat tiring handle-turning arrangement, and the 
system of vertical stand development is here applied to roll 
films in a practical and efficient manner. There is no need 
to minutely describe the Kodak developing tank, as a great 
number of our readers are familiar with its appearance and use. 

Briefly, the tank consists of two parts, an outer “ canister,” 
and an inner “ spool,’ which serves the purpose of a holder 
for the film after it has been wound off from its reel in the 
light-tight box provided for the purpose. Our practical expe- 
rience of this form of tank has demonstrated its entirely satis- 
factory performance for dealing with a number of roll-films. 

For those who use the Kodak “ Brownie "—and their name is 
legion—the Kodak ‘ daylight developing box" for Brownie 
fiims has points of special interest, and the model on view 
demonstrates these points and wherein this differs from the 
developing tank just mentioned. The “ Brownie " developing 
box is intended to take No. 1 Brownie, No. 2 Brownie, and 
No. 2 Folding Pocket Brownie spools, and costing only $s. 
should particular]y appeal to users of these small and popular 
cameras. In fact, no user of either of the cameras mentioned 
should consider his outfit complete without a developing box. 
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. The Eastman plate developing tank provides for the develop- 
ment of plates in much the same way that the film developing 
tank deals with roll films. In connection with this tank there 
are several interesting points, not the least of which is the 
method by which the rack is loaded with plates. The tank, 
which consists of a nickel-plated metal vessel, with a closely 
fitting lid, secured by two clamps, has a metal cage or rack 
provided with grooves for holding the plates during develop- 
ment. This slides neatly inside the outer tank or box, which is 
of notably small proportions. 

The rack itself is filled in an ingenious manner by means of 
a 'loading-block," which enables plates to be placed in their 
correct positions in the dark by sense of touch only, and is a 
most efficient guide, in addition to obviating the possibility of 
scratches. 

The Premo film-pack developing tank provides for the de- 
velopment of the popular Premo film-pack films. The separate 
films, when detached from the film-pack envelope, are placed, 
with their black paper backing, in the divisions of a specially 
constructed cage, which is lowered into an outer tank or con- 
tainer for developer in the same manner as the tank for roll 
films. The cut films are bent to fit the spaces in the cage, and 
at no time does anything touch their surfaces. 


STANDA, LTD. 


The display of tanks by Standa, Ltd., of 124, Holborn, E.C., 
demonstrates clearly the advantage of specialisation in the manu- 
facture of photographic apparatus. Developing tanks in various 
forms are the special productions of Standa, Ltd., and tanks for 
every purpose, and produced in the best style, are shown here. 

The original Standa developing tank, which was of a most 
simple form, still appears to be extremely popular, and this 
model, we understand, is now in constant demand. The fact 
that the cheapest model is made of zinc must not be taken 
as detrimental to it in view of the zinc becoming discoloured 
or stained during development. Staining or marking in this 
manner appears to be inherent to this particular metal, which 
discolours with the greatest ease, but without in any way con- 
taminating subsequent solutions, provided the metal surfaces 
are well washed with plain water after each bath. 

The latest model of the Standa developing tank for plates 
is a beautiful and most efficient piece of apparatus. The De 
Luxe model contains all the essentials for the production of 
perfect negatives by stand, time, or temperature methods. Every 
contingency appears to have been provided for, and the arrange- 
ment by means of which the inner tank containing the plate- 
rack can be reversed during development—by removing it 
entirely from the developer—is both clever and effective. . 

In addition to this, the metal rack which contains the plates 
is of novel construction. By releasing the small catch at the 
end of the plate-rack or cage, the metal framework is opened 
out into a long strip, and when the plates are in position, every 
surface can be exposed to view without removal from the rack. 
Thus not only can the plates be inspected individually (if 
necessary) during development, but after the processes of de- 
velopment, fixing, and washing have been completed, the rack 
becomes a most efficient drying contrivance. 

As the Standa plate tank has features of outstanding novelty, 
so also has the roll-film daylight developing tank by the same 
firm. The principal point that strikes the observer in this tank 
is its remarkably small size. It would indeed be difficult to 
imagine any piece of apparatus performing the same work in a 
more compact form. The films are wound straight into the 
tank on an opaque celluloid apron, with the assistance of a 
small auxiliary metal box, which slips on to the side of the 
main developing tank with a light-tight joint. When wound 
round the central spindle of the inner developing tank it is 
lowered into the outer tank, filled with developer, and develop- 
ment continues quietly and evenly until completed. 

Time development is, of course, necessary here, but the whole 
operation can be conducted in broad daylight, and the apparatus 
is sufficiently small to be carried without discomfort by the 
tourist. 

The “ Standa ” flat film tank is another example of the in- 
ventive ingenuity of the designers of these pieces of apparatus. 
In this the flat films are slid into curved channels (without 
touching the sensitive surface), in a special rack—which, when 
loaded with a dozen films, is treated in the same manner as the 
developing tank for plates. Ап outer tank contains the de- 
veloper. The films, in their rack, are enclosed in an inner tank, 
which can be filled in the dark-room, and then placed in the 
outer tank for the specified time. The film changer is quite 
light-tight, and if it is desired to inspect the progress of de- 
velopment іп the dark-room, the film frame can be lifted out 
and opened, when every individual exposure can be seen without 
touching a single film. 
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THE WATKINS METER COMPANY. 

One looks to Mr. Watkins for novelty of design in the con- 
struction of daylight development tanks, and the Watkins Day- 
light Time Tank, made by the Watkins Meter Co., of Hereford, 
has undoubtedly many novel points which will appeal to every 
photographer who employs the time and temperature system of 
development. Unlike most of the other tanks on view, the plates 
are held in the Watkins tank horizontally instead of vertically. 
They are placed face downwards in grooves in an inner rack, 
which is then put into an outer tank, the developer being 
poured in through an aperture at the top when the plates are 
іп position. 

One advantage of this method of development is that if only 
one or two plates are being developed, and they are placed at 
the bottom of the rack, a small quantity only of developer need 
be used. In fact, it is stated in the instructions that the quantity 
of developer required for the quarter-plate tank is 4 oz. for 
every two plates. 

The Watkins tank has a specially adapted lip and small reser- 
voir at the side, which permit the developer to be poured off 
easily when the lid ісіп its place, and at the same time allow 
a Watkins thermometer to be inserted into a small quantity of 
the developer held in the channel outside the tank, and afford 
a clue to the contents. Mr. Watkins’ article оп “ Time Develop- 
ment,” in the present issue and in that of next week, will be 
found of considerable assistance to all dealing with the system 
of time development in tanks, and the gratitude of all photo- 
graphers is due to him, not only for his researches towards the 
simplification of the development of negatives by time and tank 
methods, but also for placing the results of his work «so freely 
at the disposal of the public. 

Some notes on the developing tanks shown by Griffin’s, Ltd., 
of Kingsway; (һе Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co., Altrincham; W. 
Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon Avenue; 
R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, E.C.; and Boots Cash 


Chemists, 29, Farringdon Road E.C.; will appear in our next 
issue, and in the meantime readers are reminded that the 
exhibition remains open at the “ A. P. Little Gallery,” 52, Long 
Admission is free. 


Acre, London, W.C., until June 1. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS. 

SiR,—We see in all the branches of the photo- 
graphic trade a feverish activity to obtain the 
best apparatus up to the point of the finished 
negative; but beyond that, the print, which is 
the end of all things to the amateur and the 
professional alike, we see no such advance. 

"Tis true ме see and hear much of many new grades of paper, 
which, when tried by the advanced worker, lead to the conclu- 
sion that it is all the same, but a little different. 

We have in every case what we may call a raw paper base, or 
support. The suríace, often of a beautiful texture, obtained 
with a face of baryta, and an emulsion equally splendid; but 
in every case an absorbent support, ready to lick up and 
retain any amount of chemical impurities, requiring much time 
and any amount of washing to remove the impurity from the 
support rather than from the surface itself. We all know that 
which will produce the picture will also destroy it, hence the care 
required in its removal. | 

We аге told that only the purest of papers may be used іп 
photography, and for that we are much indebted to foreign 
firms or makers; and it has sometimes happened that one firm 
has obtained all the paper on the market, and so embarrassed 
their rivals in the same field. This is well known. The purity 
of the papers only lasts till they are submerged in the chemical 
bath, and from that moment are impure. 

At the present moment the waterproofing of papers is well 
understood, and the process is very simple and cheap ; therefore 
the support used should be a waterproofed one offering a resist 
both to chemicals and water, for what does not enter needs no 
washing out. 

The paper backing or support as now used is absolutely un- 
suitable and out of date, yet no steps seem to be taken to use 
other methods available. By the use of proper drying oils the 
fibres of the paper could be matted together, forming an almost 
imperishable material. Rubber, the skimmed milk and lime 
process, and many others are available. Also oil paints of the 
baryta class; these tinted, would give all colours and shades, 
opening up a wondrous plenty of scope for taste and ingenuity 
in improvement in manufactures. 
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By the use of grained rollers and great pressure, surfaces 
could be obtained quite impossible now. All that is wanted is 
that the same activity be shown in the production of printing 
methods as now being done in the production of cameras and 
lenses, etc. 

The raw paper base is now the weak part of the different 
processes, and it behoves our manufacturers to remedy the 
fault. It is quite certain that it can be done, and by the 
methods mentioned а great advance made. А cheaper paper 
could be used, and tz» market easily supplied by our English 
papermakers and by English workers in the trade. The trial 
only is wanting.—Yours, etc., R. H. BASKETT. 

London, S.W. 


PERCENTAGE SOLUTIONS. 


SiR,—The following points of interest which have occurred to 
me at various times recently whilst perusing THE A. P. AND 
P. N. may be of interest to your readers. First, re percentage 
solutions. To be strictly accurate, these should be made up 
either by weight, both solid and solvent being weighed; or, 
taking water as the solvent, 1 oz. (480 minims) of water weighs 
437-5 Er. (ог І oz. avoirdupois), therefore, to make a т per cent. 
solution, the standard is 4.375 gr. per 1 oz. fluid. This, multi- 
plied by the percentage required, gives the requisite amount to 
weigh out and make up to one ounce. For example, take a 
IO per cent. solution of bromide of potassium. In this case, 
4-375 X 10= 43.75, Or 431 gr., dissolved in sufficient water to make 
I OZ. solution =10 per cent. solution. I notice again that one 
of your writers states that he knows no reason why metol 
should be dissolved in plain water, and not in soda sulphite 
solution. The reason 1s that in some instances, e.g., when the 
solutions are concentrated beyond a certain point, chemical 
action takes place, a molecule of oxvgen in the metol being dis- 
placed by the sulphite radicle with the formation of metol 
sulphite and water. Chemical action of a similar nature also 
takes place between metol and hydroquinone in similar circum- 
stances, the resulting compound being of uncertain chemical 
composition, and only sparingly soluble in water, hence it 
crvstallises out. Another useful tip re solutions is that most 
developing agents and other chemicals liable to deterioration 
keep better in amber-coloured bottles, as the colour of the glass 
excludes the most active chemical rays of the spectrum. A 
further and final hint is that if, after labelling his bottles, the 
amateur will give them a coat of thin glue size, and then a coat 
of negative varnish when the size is dry, the labels will be 
rendered water and chemical proof.—Yours, etc., 

Grantham. J. CHESHIRE, M.P.S. 


SIMULTANEOUS EXPOSURE AND DEVELOP. 
MENT OF STALE BROMIDE PAPER. 


SIR,—As a regular reader of THE A. P. AND Р. N. 
I have noticed two articles in your columns of late which struck 
me above all others. They were respectively on “ Restoring 
Old and Spoilt Bromide Paper " (THE A. P. AND P. N., Octo- 
ber 26, 1909) and “ Simultaneous Printing and Development ” 
(THE А. P. AND P. N., page 232, March 8). At first the apparent 
objection of having to wet the paper prevented me trying the 
former, but when the latter article appeared, it occurred to me 
that the two would combine very conveniently. So I proceeded 
to cover my easel with American cloth as recommended, and I 
procured some stale bromide paper, known to be over eight 
years old, which, upon immersion in developer in the ordinary 
way, fogged immediately. I then carried out the respective in- 
structions successively, with the result that I obtained the 
enclosed enlargement at the very first attempt. Since then I 
have done several more, and I see no reason why anyone should 
ever fail. 

As to working, I find it very convenient to have a string 
stretched vertically above the axis of the lantern. From this 
may be suspended the yellow cap, the yellow diffuser (very 
simply made from yellow wrapping tissue and cardboard), and 
a vignetter.—Yours truly, R. T. A. Hoc. 

Winchester. 

[The enlargement sent for our inspection by Mr. Hog is an 
excellent one in every way ; clean and bright in the high lights, 
and of a good colour in the half-tones and shadows. It shows 
no signs whatever of having been made from stale paper. The 
combination of the two methods suggested opens up a still 
further field for experiment for those readers who have already 
done successful work with the simultaneous exposure and de- 
velopment of bromide paper as described in the Empire Number 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. (March 8), and in the issue for April 
19, I910. We shall be glad to hear further from readers who 
experiment with these two processes. —En. The A. P. and P. N.] 
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А new secretary has been appointed to Sidcup Camera Club 
in the person of Mr. Frank E. Clark, of Cleveland, Victoria 
Road, Sidcup, vice Mr. Н. E. Ladbury, resigned. 

The annual photographic exhibition of the Alpine Club is now 
being held at 32, Savile Row, W., and will remain open until 
May 24. It contains many interesting photographs of a high 
level of technical excellence, in addition to several that call for 
special attention on account of their pictorial treatment. Mr. 
Will Cadby's snow-pictures in particular call for praise. 

The City Sale and Exchange announce that any second-hand 
apparatus described in their advertisements in THE А. P. AND 
P. N., is available on approval terms. This firm's advertise- 
ments are always well worth careful reading every week by 
those in search of bargains in second-hand apparatus. 

Travel Photography for Photographers.—A series of practical 
hints and wrinkles for photographers who are travellers and 
explorers are appearing in our bright little monthly contem- 
porary, Zravel and Exploration. These articles, which should 
be of considerable value to photographers generally, are written 
by Mr. Francis R. Ball. 

Errata.—T wo obvious errors occurred in a formula given on 
page 462 of last week's issue. The glycin formula should read : 
“ Glycin, 1 oz. ; and then in small quantities potass. carbonate, 
5 oz." In the same formula, six lines further on, “ potass. 
bromide, 1 per cent. solution," should read “ 10 per cent. solu- 
tion." We thank the numerous readers who have kindly pointed 
this out. 

London photographers on the look-out for pictorial subjects 
will do well to take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the new Thames Steamboat service. These steamers provide a 
cheap and extremely convenient means of reaching some of the 
most picturesque spots, from the photographer's point of view, 
along the riverside, and should prove of great assistance in secur- 
ing new and interesting pictures. 

Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., of 275, Broad Street, Bir- 
mingham, offer to send any reader of Tne A. P. AND P. N. a 
specimen enlargement made with Lancasters “ Ellipsoid ” 
enlarger, as a proof of the good quality of this excellent and 
expensive piece of apparatus. Readers should send a penny 
stamp to cover cost of postage, and should certainly write for 
one of these enlargements without delay. 

The “ Monthly Circular " of Affiliated Societies for May con- 
tains an excellent little article on Burnham Beeches, the venue 
of the Affiliation outing on May 21. Full particulars of the 
outing and times of trains, etc., are also given. Application for 
tickets should be made to Mr. Н. Philp, 35, Russell Square, 
W.C. The inclusive return fare from Paddington to Slough, 
and from thence by motor car to the Beeches has been fixed at 
25: 8d. 

Tact.—Some photographers have carefully prepared for awk- 
ward moments which, in their profession, frequently come. We 
read in the South Wales Daily News that in a Newport studio a 
clever manager has invented the following formula in the case 
of a squint-eyed lady desirous of being photographed : —'* Won't 
you permit me, madam, to take your portrait in profile? There 
is a certain shyness about one of your eyes which is as difficult 
in art as it is fascinating in nature." 

A Smart Business Firm.—On Friday last a Southampton cor- 
respondent, whilst cleaning an Aldis lens, unfortunately broke 
one of the blades of the iris diaphragm. At five minutes to ten 
he despatched it to Messrs. Aldis Bros., in Birmingham, with 
instructions to repair and return the next day, if possible, as it 
was urgently wanted on the Sunday. At seven o'clock on Satur- 
day evening the lens arrived in Southampton, an inclusive time 
of twenty-one hours. Truly a smart performance. 

At the Faversham Institute Photographic Society's recent exhi- 
bition, the judge, Mr. Frank Short, A.R.A., made the following 
awards:—Class A (architecture): Silver medal, Н. Philpot; 
bronze, W. G. Austen; hon. mention, F. H. Lennox Jones. 
Class B (landscape, etc.): Silver medal, F. W. Gange, M.D.; 
bronze, W. Whiting; hon. mention, F. Н. Lennox Jones, F. C. 
Snell, H. Philpot. Class C (portraiture): Silver medal, A. H. 
Dodman ; bronze, J. C. Harris; hon. mention, J. Hamilton, A. 
F. Court. Class D (miscellaneous): Silver medal, John Maddi- 
son; other awards withheld. Class E (lantern slides): awards 
withheld. 
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Are Societies on In Clubland the last fortnight has largely 
the Down Grade? been taken up by annual meetings and trea- 

surers’ reports, a period when the lay member 
either lets off steam or makes the pressure greater. It is also 
the period when the much desired increase in the membership 
always looms large on the horizon, and fresh resolutions are 
made to cope with the question. А certain writer, recently re- 
ferring to society memberships, was decidedly pessimistic in his 
summary of present-day conditions of society life, and urged 
that societies were on the down grade. It is a curious yet cer- 
tain conclusion that all phases of human nature appear to run 
in cycles or periods. Periods of great love, optimism, enthu- 
siasm and prosperity, or periods of cool friendship, pessimism, 
inactivity, and strict economy. With all deference to the writer 
referred to, I still maintain the lowest ebb has been reached, 
and in того there are sure and certain indications that society 
life is again on the up grade. 


Federation the It may be true that the simplicity of photo- 
Key of the graphy creates a non-necessity for membership 
Situation. with a local photographic society, and if that 

dictum is true, it only shows the paramount 
importance of the suggestion that I have frequently made—that 
officials of societies should give every encouragement to the 
social side of society life, and to the organisations of local exhi- 

bitions, even if they are not dividend-producing concerns. I 

say emphatically that in the northern counties, where the 

Federation movement is strongly in evidence, there may be 

periods of depression, for which business, or the want of it, 

may, to some extent, be responsible, but below a certain low- 
water mark the depression cannot go. Discussing this subject 
in conference with the secretaries of the various federations 
some little time ago, I can voice their unanimous opinion that 
everything showed an upward tendency for the current year; 
and, further, these Northern Federationists cannot understand 
why southern societies have been so slow in realising the bene- 
fits the Federation movetnent bestows on societies. By the term 
“ Southern Societies," one means here all societies below the 
Birmingham sphere of influence. 


Some Problems In his address to the Yorkshire Photographic 
Solved by Union at Halifax recently, Mr. Ezra Clough, 
Federation. the hon. secretary, claimed that the Federation 
movement had solved several difficult problems 
during the eleven years it had been in existence. It will be 
remembered that the Yorkshire Federation was founded some 
eleven years ago, with Mr. Clough its first, and only, secretary. 
Like all human institutions, says Mr. Clough, it has had its 
limitations ; but he claims (1) it has brought together the officials 
of societies geographically apart with good results to all con- 
cerned; (2) it has made it possible to work a photographic 
society with a comparatively small membership ; (3) it has pro- 
vided a means of exchange of talent in the shape of lectures, 
demonstrations, portfolios, etc. ; (4) it has stopped the ruinous 
drain upon societies’ funds by the importation of lecturers from 
long distances; (5) it has enlarged the horizon of the once 
isolated society, and provided opportunity for a larger sphere 
of usefulness. If societies in non-federated districts are feeling 
the pinch, I commend the above epitome of results to their con- 
sideration, with the advice, “ Try Federation." 


Ealing Reports The report of the council of the Ealing Photo. 
Progress. graphic Society shows the position of the 
society is highly satisfactory, financially and 

otherwise. The membership has been steadily on the increase, 
and in view of the fact that several ladies have joined, two 
ladies have been elected to the council. Mr. John Watson, 
F.R.P.S., has ably occupied the position of president for five 
vears past, and, desiring a little rest this year, nominated Mr. 
G. B. Clifton, who was duly elected to the honoured position. 
With regard to the monthly competitions, it was decided that 
the present system should be modified by removing the subject 
classes, and making each competition separate, with a final one, 
in which all pictures taking first, second, and third places each 
month are to be entered for a bronze medal. It is hoped by 
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this means not only to raise the general standard of the work, 
but also to substantially increase the number of entries. 


A Good At the annual meeting of the Workington 
Suggestion at Photographic Society a very excellent sugges- 
Workington. tion was made by Vice-President H. Valentine. 

He pointed out that in arranging the subjects 
for the demonstrations, etc., the committee was sometimes at a 
less to know what the members wanted, for the majority of 
them came to the meetings, said nothing, but looked on. The 
society was to educate its members, and to that end he had 
drawn up a list of thirty-five subjects which he proposed should 
be sent out as a printed communication to the members, who 
were each to be asked to select the subject they wished to study. 
Other suggestions were also made, and added to Mr. Valen- 
tine’s scheme for creating personal interest. 


Annual Meeting The report of the Warrington Photographic 
at Warrington. Society is satisfactory in every particular. The 

ordinary meetings have been well attended, and 
if one may judge from the enthusiasm and hard work shown 
on the part of its officers and many of the members, it may be 
predicted that the society will soon be up to its old standard of 
excellence and usefulness. Mr. W. E. Brown, B.A., of Penketh, 
is elected the new President, and the other officers are re-elected 
for further service. A handsome balance at the bank and a 
large increase of subscribing members reflect credit on the man- 
agement. Several interesting outings and the inauguration of 
a class for beginners during summer, together with a portfolio, 
etc., for circulation, were prospectively arranged. 


A Year of A season of prosperity was reported at the 
Prosperity — annual meeting of the Sheffield Photographic 
at Sheffield. Society, an organisation which is fully alive to 
the needs of the present day, and caters accord- 
ingly. Increased interest has been shown in the society’s work- 
room, where fourteen practical demonstrations in various pro- 
cesses have been given during the year, and much progress 
shown. The membership totals nearly 200, with no, less than 
ten members elected at the annual meeting. The new president 
is Mr. J. К. Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A., with Mr. Н. Merrill re-elected 
honorary secretary. 


Twenty Years, It is exactly twenty years since Mr. Alfred 
and After. Watkins read a paper on his methods before 
the Hereford Photographic Society, and on a 

recent Monday he again presided at a meeting of the society, 
when he expressed his thanks to the members for their con- 
gratulations to him on his having received the progress medal 
from the Royal Photographic Society. Several members ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the honour bestowed upon Mr. 


Watkins, and its reflex upon the society honoured by his mem- 
bership. 


Presentation at 


Mr. Saffron, the ex-secretary of the Woolwich 
Woolwich. 


Photographic Society, has recently been the 
recipient of a small token of esteem and regard 
from the members in recognition of the splendid services he has 
rendered during the six years of his office as secretary. The 
presentation took the form of a Houghton quarter-plate folding 
pocket camera, and reference was made to the fact that Mr. 
Saffron took up the position when the society was in low water, 
and in a most able manner had pulled matters straight during 
the period he had held office. 


Salisbury The fifth annual exhibition of the Salisbury 
Exhibition. Camera Club was judged by Dr. А.В. F. 
Evershed, who is reported to have expressed the 

opinion that the club has produced a very excellent exhibition. 
A few pictures shown are not quite up to the standard of 
ordinary society work, but even these are not hopeless, and with 
study their authors may attain distinction at some future date. 
Dr. Evershed was particularly impressed with knowledge of com. 
position or construction of a picture shown in most of the 
exhibits, and the technique was generally good. In one or two 
cases, however, the medium employed has overcome the. pro- 
ducer, whilst in other cases the mounting / and framing show 
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errors of taste and want of knowledge. Frequently one finds ex- 
hibits in the displays by members totally marred by inhar- 
monious mounting and framing and ineffective trimming. Here 
the benefits of club fellowship are at once apparent, and no 
better argument in favour of being attached to a photographic 
society could be put forward than the opportunity (shown in the 
above comment) given for the lessons to be learned at the mem- 
bers’ exhibition of work. 


Stereoscopic At the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Photography. Society Mr. W. A. Hepburn pointed out in his 
recent lecture on “ Stereoscopic Photography ” 

the many advantages to be found in this branch of photographic 
work, and the greatly increased beauty which views possess 
when solidity and perspective are apparently added to them. 
He demonstrated the process, and showed that with ordinary 
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care and a little skill the production of a stereoscopic trans- 
parency presents very little real difficulty. 


Kidderminster At the annual exhibition of members’ work 
Exhibition. by the Kidderminster Photographic Society, 
* Bromoil" appears to have successfully 
scored. The silver medal for the best picture in the exhibition 
was gained by Mr. Gordon Smith, with a fine view of an old 
street in Berne, done by the Bromoil process. There was no 
fault to find with the composition, and the execution was excel. 
lent. This picture also secured the bronze medal in the Bromoil 
Class, in which class it was closely run by a picture by Mr. 
West, “ Where the Water Lilies Grow," and a rural scene 
showing sheep grazing, in which the effect of distance was 
cleverly obtained. Several examples of good work were on the 
walls in addition to the prize-gaining exhibits. 


“THE A. P and P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings' 
worth of materials or apparatus obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. KA 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. М., is offered every weck. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is abovethe average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


he prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus от 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. Н. 
Creese, 9, Robert Street, Ely, Cardiff. (Title of print, ‘‘ Life's 
Transient Gleam.") Technical data: Plate, N.F.; lens, R.R.; 
stop, F/8; exposure, 1-15th sec.; time of day, 1 p.m., April; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite 
bromide, toned. 

The Second Prize to Dennis W. Moss, Prestwick Park, Man- 
chester. (Title of print, “ A Wayside Calvary.") Technical 
data: Plate, Allochrome; lens, Dagor; stop, F/6; exposure, 
4 second; time of day, noon, August; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, toned bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Thos. Farmer, 15, Grove Street, Edin- 
burgh. (Title of print, “ These Chilly Northern Waters, etc.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Goerz-Dagor ; stop, 
F/8; exposure, 1-100th second; time of day, с p.m., August; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to Fredk. Pidgeon, Hazel Grove, Stock- 
port. (Title of print, “ Decorative Portrait.") Technical data: 
Plate, Gem Salon; lens, Heliar, 94 in. ; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 
6 secs.; time of day, afternoon, May; developer, rodinal; 
printing process, platinum. 

The Mounting Prize to E. Musmann, The Oaks, 61, Frognall, 
Hampstead, N.W. (Title of print, “ Reflections.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial Sovereign; lens, Ensign; stop, F/s; ex- 
posure, 1-10th second; time of day, 5.30 p.m., August; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromoil on Griffin’s 
Bromoil paper. 

Hen. Mention. 

J. H. Franklin, Cowes; Geo. F. Brodie, Glasgow; W. T. 
Lloyd, Radcliffe; J. A. Clayton, Chorlton-cum-Ilardy ; John Т. 
Harrison, Morpeth; Fred W. Memory, Staines; F. Collins, 
Forest Gate, Е.; Н. Е. Franzmann, Westcliff-on-Sea; Alfred 
Leader, Bristol; H. J. Clare, Tottenham, N.; Н.Р. Wight, 
Gosforth; Chas. H. Clinton, Birmingham. 


Class I. 

W. E. Wallis, H.M.S. “ Blake," Home Fleet; О. L. Hum- 
phreys, Maerdy ; С. Wansey Smith, London, Е.С.; Hy. Walker, 
Stamford; Jas. Ingham, Brierfield; Dr. J. L. Hayne, Winch- 
more Hill, N.; Jas. H. Mincher, Bellshill, N.B.; Harry C. 
Buckle, Tewkesbury; A. D. Miller, Blyth; D. Ireland, Cam- 
buslang; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood Howard, Hampton Hill, 
S.W.; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; Miss V. C. Hellier, Bexhill; 
J. Goodwin, Lewisham (2); H. Pickwell, Blackheath, S.E. ; 
Robt. Robinson, Malton ; F. Collins, Forest Gate, E.; Chas. S. 
Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; W. Ramsey, Guildford; A. L. Lan- 
caster, Solihull; C. H. Gaggero, Bowes Park, N. (2); Walter 
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H. Bryan, Plaistow, E.; J. Hesford, St. Helens; Arthur Mann, 
Sunderland; O. Harris, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Class II. 

Edward Scoones, Bethnal Green, E.; Jas. E. Hunter, Wylam- 
on-Tyne; F. H. Rake, Hove; Miss M. Wright, Gerrard’s Cross; 
E. H. Dasent, Bedford (2); F. W. Durley, Bucks; Miss M. 
Blake, Cornhill-on-T weed ; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland ; 
A. F. Knowles, Hampstead, N.W.; G. W. F. Cross, Preston; 
Mrs. H. Bennett, Kirby-Muxloe (2); Walter Ives, Manchester ; 
R F. Thomson, London, S.W.; Cadet A. D. Duckworth, Lon- 
don, S.W.; E. S. Maples, Hopton; H. Warner, West Kensing- 
ton Park (2). 

Class III. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class IJI. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Frank Slade, Walcot, 
Alexandra Park, Harrogate. (Title of print, “ At Work.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Express; stop, F/16; time 
of day, 11 a.m., April; developer, M.-Q.; printing process, 
bromide enlargement. 


Beginners’ Class. 

J. Clifford Freebody, West Ealing; D. Phillips, Edinburgh ; 
Vivian Jobling, Carshalton; Miss A. Jarvis, New Cross, S.E.; 
Chas. M. Ansell, Grays; J. P. Clarke, Nelson; A. L. Lancas- 
ter, Solihull; Miss B. M. Stanton, Stratford-on-Avon; H. H. R. 
Northover, Southampton; J. H. Parkin, Richmond; A. E. 
Scrimshaw, Norwich (2); John Smith, Newton; A. Tannock, 
Glasgow; Chas. Day, Tunbridge Wells; Mrs. Gardiner, 
Gourock; C. L. D. Duckworth, London, S.W.; J. R. Moss, 
Stoke-on-Trent; Thos. Е. Arkless, Newcastle-on-Tyne (2); 
Arthur W. Rhodes, King’s Heath; G. Quail, Upper Clapton, 
N.E.; R. H. Marchant, Dawlish; Miss de Montcalm Beale, 
Hyde Park; Fred Topping, Wigan; Chas. H. Butcher, Ashton- 
under-Lyne (2); Wm. J. Gardner, Salisbury; John F. Raine, 
Grenwich ; W. L. Carter, Boscombe; F. V. Donner, Hull; 
Mrs. F. M. Perkins, Dudley ; Arthur R. Greenhill, Wood Green, 
N.; Thos. Hadfield, Aintree; J. E. Green, Middlesbrough; 
Miss Sadler, Smethwick; H. J. Foster, New Malden; Harold 
Blacker, Middlesbrough; Wm. H. Wallace, Greystones; C. 
Clarke, Beckenham; Miss Hilda M. Laurence, Boscombe; H. 
T. Davey, Parkstone; Ralph Mollet, East Dulwich; Errol E. 
G. Arnold, South Hackney (2); Arthur M. Smith, Ripon; E. 
Watson, Kingston-on-Thames; W. J. Kendall, Ellesmere; Е. 
Ralph Wolfe, Southwark, S.E. 
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cellent developer that deserves to be better 
known. The following is a good 
formula:—(AÀ) Water ro oz., potass. meta- 
bisulphite бо gr., potass. bromide то gr. 
(B) Water 8 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda 
carbonate 1 oz. Use equal parts of A and 
B. These solutions keep fairly well—but 
not “ indefinitely." Eikonogen is also а 
useful agent. Its time factor is 9. The 
following may perhaps suit your needs : — 
(A) Water 10 oz., potass. metabisulphite 
тоо gr., eikonogen 100 gr. (B) Water 
8 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., soda carbonate 
1 OZ. 


Ortho. Plates, eto. 
1. What is the difference between isochro 
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Stops. Bird’s-eve View, etc. 


(т) I have a R.R. lens of 9 inches focus, with 
stops F/&, 11, 16, etc. I wish to photograph 
with the front glass only, which has a 
focus of about 16 inches. How does this 
affect the stops and exposure? (2) I wish to 
photograph а bird's-eye view of a village 
from a steeple 120 ft. high. I have heard 
that the higher I get the shorter the expo- 
sure. If I tested the light in the village 
would this be пе 


Н. D. (Warrington). 

(1) When using the same stop with two 
different lenses, the time values of this 
stop may be taken to vary as the square 
of its distances from the plate. For in- 
stance, with your complete lens, we may 
assume that the F/8 stop is 9 inches from 
the plate, and that this same stop, with 
the half-lens, is 16 inches from the plate. 
Now, 9 time g gives us 81, and 16 times 
16 gives us 256, and 81 compared with 
256 is, roughly, 1 to 3, so that if you are 
using F/8 with the complete (9 inch) lens, 
and give 1-3oth second, and then took 
the same picture with the half-lens 
(16 inches) and same stop, you would re- 
mire to give three times the first ex- 
posure, viz., 1-10th sec. Тһе same line 
of argument, of course, applies to all your 
other stops for the two lens distances (2) 
When photographing from the top of a 
tower or other elevated position, one has 
to take into consideration the fact that 
one (usually) has no foreground, 4.е., no 
very near objects. In fact, it is not so 
much a matter of being in an elevated 
position as it is that one is dealing with 
distant objects only. Just in the way that 
one often does in hilly districts when 
photographing across a valley. If you 
regard your “ bird's-eye view ” as a “ dis- 
tant landscape " subject, you will not be 
very far wrong. 


Lettering on Prints. 
Can you tell me how to obtain lettering on 
prints so as to be reproduced on the finished 

print; such as name of scene, сіс.? 
H. S. (Liverpool). 

Presuming that you desire the lettering 
to come light on a dark part of the print, 
you can draw the letters on the film side 
of the negative with a soft quill or fine- 
pointed brush, using any opaque ink or 
pigment you like. Water-colour ver- 
milion mixed with a very slight trace of 
gum water makes a very convenient 
medium. Messrs. Butcher and other firms 
some time ago put on the market a set of 
rubber types for printing letters on nega- 


tives. Of course, you know that the let- 
tering will have to be reversed as regards 
right and left. You therefore may be glad 
of the hint that this may easily be done by 
drawing the letters the ordinary way on 
tissue or tracing paper and then copying 
them as they appear when seeu through 
the paper. 


Bloching-out Windows. Vignetting. 
1. Can you suggest something—like pani 
preferred—to coat windows so as to block 
out all white light? 2. How can I vignette 
head and shoulders (half-plate to то by 8) 
through an enlarger (not daylight)? 

P. D. (Birmingham). 

0 If you mean blocking out some of the 
colour rays of white light so as to have 
coloured light passing through the win- 
dow, then you must use either coloured 
glass or fabric; but if you mean that 
you wish to block out all light, then you 
must use some opaque material. You can 
do this most easily by making a light 
wooden framework to fit the window, 
cover this with canvas and paste a couple 
of thicknesses of brown paper over the 
canvas. This frame can be fixed in posi- 
tion by a few turn-buttons on the edge of 
the window frame. This plan has the ad- 
vantage that if at any time daylight is 
wanted in the room it is but the work of 

a moment to take down this shutter. If 

you prefer to block out daylight per- 

manently, then apply black paint con- 
taining a little varnish to the glass. 

Then, when this is nearly агу, 

overlay this with thin black paper and 

press into even contact. Then, over the 
paper, apply another coat of black paint. 

(2) Out of a sheet of card cut a hole of 

the shape required and hold this between 

the enlarging lens and easel supporting 
the paper, and keep the card slowly 
moving towards and away from the lens 
during the exposure, so as to soften the 
edges of the picture. One or two trials 
will quickly teach you the size and shape 
of the hole required in the card. The 
piece of card should certainly be not less 
than the enlargement, 4; > may desirably 
be considerably larger—ay, 15 by 12 for 
a то by 8 enlargement. 


Developer. 
I require a clean working, two-solution, low- 
factor developer that does not stain the 
fingers. Ortol has been suggested, etc. 
C. W. A. K. (Hyde Park). 
Ortol, which has a time factor ro, would 


probably suit your purpose. It is an ex- 
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п order to relieve the pressure on our matic and orthochromatic plates? 2. What 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by is the cause of the dark streak on the print 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the enclosed? 3. If I- had used a light filter 
Coupons printed in ‘the Advertisement page: ADVICE, would the clouds have shown? 

CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, . | ‚ Т. L. (Bolton). 
and correspon lents wil] expedite matters if al] questions Literally iso-chromatic means equal 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be colour, and ortho-chromatic means correct 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


colour, but the two words are now used. 
indiscriminately for the same or similar 
kinds of plates that are more sensitive to 
yellow and green rays than are ordinary 
plates. If plates are sensitive to red light. 
as well as yellow and green, then they 
are frequently termed fan-chromatic— 
literally, al? colour-sensitive. (2) The 
dark streak оп print points to some defect 
either in the camera, or plate-holder, or 
adapter. An excess of light reaching the 
plate may produce thinness in the nega- 
tive and corresponding darkness in the 
print. It is extremely unlikely that the 
plates are at fault. (3) Very probably you 
would have secured the clouds had you 
used a yellow filter with the ortho. plates. 


Film Developer; Combined Beth. 
I should be much obliged if you could give 
me suitable developer for Kodak films, also 
coinbined fixing and toning bath. 

A. G. B. (Birmingham). 

It is a good rule to stick to the develop- 
ing formula given by the manufacturer of 
the plates or films. But plates and films 
are now so uniformly good, that any re- 
cognised standard developer will serve for 
any of them. For example: Soda car- 
bonate (crystals) 1 0z., soda sulphite 

I о2., warm water to make 20 о2., potass. 

bromide 5 gr., metol 3o gr., hydroquinone 

60 gr. This may be used neat or diluted 

with an equal volume of water. Com- 

bined bath formula have been published 
on this page quite recently. The follow- 
ing is a typical formula:—Take 4 oz. 
hypo and dissolve this in 10 oz. water. 

Dissolve тоо gr. ammonium  sulpho- 

cyanide in 2 oz. water and add this to the 

hypo solution. Add ço gr. lead acetate, 
and when all solids are dissolved, add 

3 gr. gold chloride, previously dissolved 

in 1 oz. of water. Stir thoroughly, and 

add water to make a total of 18 oz. 


Reducing Bromide Prints. 

Can you recommend a reducer which can 

safely be used for introducing high lights 

into bromide prints? 

R. B. (Bedford Park). 

Safety is a relative term, which largely 
depends upon the skill of the user in a 
case of this kind. (A) Dissolve iodine in 
alcohol or methylated spirit until the solu- 
tion is a deep port-wine colour. (B) Dis- 
solve 5 gr. potass. cyanide (poison) in 
1 02. water. Add s to то drops of В to 
1 oz. of A. Apply this locally with a 
brush, and then put the print under a 
spray of water. The ordinary hypo and 
ferricyanide reducer may be applied 
locally in a similar manner. It requires 
a little practice to keep.the reducer to the 
part required. to be, acted on. 
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Picturesque Mourning. 
The colour-sensitive in- 
dividual is being played 
upon just now by a host of 
unaccustomed impressions. 
Around him are the trap- 
pings and the suits of woe. 
Lowered flags and drawn 
blinds, unexpected dashes of crépe and purple, the pathetic and 
solitary shutter, the white stone columns wreathed with black 
sashes, the heavy-lined newspaper placards, all bear tribute to 
the sincerity of a nation’s mourning. But they attest something 
else also—an eye for the picturesque. Evidently there is a 
determination on the part of England not to make her widow’s 
weeds unlovely. She is showing that love for colour effects 
which, if it does not beat so highly in our Anglo-Saxon race 
as in some others, is none the less a permanent characteristic. 
Purple and white, and even crimson, are mourning colours if 
meed be, and the troops that filter through the crowded streets 
show all their glory unabated, save for a bit of crépe on the 
standard. Record workers should bring their orthochromatic 
plates to Pall Mall, and show another generation in what curious 
ways the passing of a King shifted the West End kaleidoscope. 


The Pencil for Pageantry. 

One of the dailies, which has hitherto been a good patron 
of the press photographer, has partly discarded him so far as 
the historic events of this fortnight are concerned, and has 
fallen back upon the pencil of the artist to illustrate the royal 
pomp and pageantry. A good many people grumble at the 
camera-man’s hurried version of the daily drama, but some of 
these freehand sketches do not strike me as being much more 
intelligible. And at least the press photographer seldom hurls 
his bolts by night, whereas the black and white artist seems to 
have a passion for night effects, which perhaps are more im- 
pressionistic than day ones, as well as more easily drawn. But 
there is one serious consideration which ought to impress the 
conductors of our newspapers before they throw over the photo- 
grapher. The photograph means a great saving of space. What- 
ever its subject, it can tell its story within the width of a couple 
of columns. The black and white sketch, on the other hand, 
unless it is the merest fragment of an impression, demands the 
width of four columns or more. 


The Personal Equation. 


Some of Mr. Walter Thomas’s pictures thrown on the R.P.S. 
screen to illustrate the variety of work that can be done with 
the hand camera were certainly very charming compositions. 
But the thing that impressed me most was his predilection for 
the Strand on a rainy day. We had the Law Courts from most 
of their many angles, but the skies were always weeping in 
sympathy with the litigants,’ ай e roadway was always mud- 
dening and the general cu&jéok: dening, in the only London 
style. And all this shows me to great an extent our appre- 
ciative faculty is at the mercy of our personal experiences, 
especially the unpleasaht ‘ones. n revel in a picture of the 
mist on the Westmoreland hills. ‘which I have never seen, and 
go into raptures over the storm-that beats on the Cornish coast 
which has never beat me ; but when it comes to the neighbour- 
hood of St. Clement Danes on a wet day, somehow a filter in 
the shape of a splashed coat-tail and a dripping umbrella erect 
themselves in front of the picture, and most effectively stop out 
all its picturesque elements. I have little doubt that the views 
would be received with great enthusiasm by a North Country 


audience. C 


The Inappreciative B. P. 


Sir Hubert Herkomer's notion of a spreading palace of British 
art by the banks of the Serpentine—an affair which would only 
cost a paltry million or two, and would be a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever—is certainly a fascinating one. But what of the 
probability that, if such a palace came into being, it would be 
a hall of deserted corridors and echoing floors? Unfortunately, 
something more than a palace is needed to do justice to art, 
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namely, a public, and а public is hard to woo. Already in the 
palpitating heart of London—you may have noticed the little 
place near the lions beloved of night photographers—we have a 
breakfast-cruet in the shape of the National Gallery. It is 
lapped on all sides by a population of six millions, and out of 
those six millions not one million, probably not half a million, 
spared a minute from January to December last year to drop. 
in and look at their own possessions. This is shameful; it 1s 
monstrous. The British public should be flogged with knotted 
picture-cord until it feels the sense of its disgrace. A visit to the 
National Gallery ought to be made as compulsory as the notifi- 
tation of small-pox or the payment of income-tax. Eh? Was 
I one of those who visited it last year? Well—er—I am very 
busy, you know. 


Prose at the Pole. 

Mingling among the audience streaming out of the Queen’s 
Hall after the Peary lecture, I heard a good deal of disappoint- 
ment expressed at the prosaic character of that narration. For 
that matter, it must be almost as easy to circumvent the Pole 
as to introduce word-painting successfully into a lantern lecture. 
The lantern persists in focussing attention upon the pictures, 
while the lecturer subsides into a silhouette, and relaxes his 
hold upon several of the chief levers of oratory. The complaint 
against Peary was that, according to his account, it was such 
a humdrum day that he spent at the top of the earth. I do 
not know what these comfortable, evening-dressed people ex- 
pected him to have done. Perhaps to dance a jig, or to offer 
up a sacrifice in the shape of a polar bear, or to write a poem. 
Shackleton wrote a poem when he came to the great ice barrier, 
but perhaps if he had got as far as the Pole it would have been 
frozen out of him. Аз part of his programme for a day such 
as man had never spent before, Peary did a splendid thing— 
he took some photographs. He did an even more splendid thing 
—he started back. 


What will Cadby Say? 


One may mount the Pennine giants or storm the Matterhorn, 
or even gulp the rarefied air of the Oéschinensee and the Nagelis- 
«таб, all in the comfortable, fire-warmed room of the Alpine 
Club, but one comes back and back and back again to those 
snow sketches by Will Cadby, where delicacy touches the super- 
lative. There are in the little exhibition a score of ways of 
rendering snow—fluffy masses on the tree bough, furrows like 
a new-ploughed field, and a sandy greyness as though the snow- 
man had a bilious attack. But Mr. Cadby excellest them all. 
When men go out to make snow-pictures, some of them use 
shovel and pickaxe, but Cadby— 


He steps out in the morning while the dew is on the trees, 

He steps in slipper'd feet, so's not to wake the humble bees, 
And scissors from the spider's web that's rocking in the brier 
A thread of shining gossamer the fairies use for wire. 

He mounts it on a table-cloth that's bleaching in the breeze, 
And when the dainty picture's hung, behold it's called “А 

Ski-er." ү 
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By WALTER HARPER. 


EVER CHANGING. 


Awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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PLOUGHING IN SWITZERLAND-A Telephoto Snapshot. 


Instantaneous exposure, 1/80 se-., with Telephot held in the hanas; distance, 500 yards. Note the pleasing parsfectise. See article on 
“ Long-Distance Photography,” page 517. 


By AUGUSTE VAUTIER. 
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JAMES STREET, LINCOLN By BERTRAM Cox 


See article '* Workers we may Hear About,” page 515. 
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The reopening of the popular '' White City” at 
Shepherd's Bush will again give opportunities for 
hundreds of camera users to find an 
outlet for their activity during the 
coming summer. There are still 
plenty of possibilities to be found in 
the rendering of shimmering white buildings and their 
reflections in the water of the Court of Honour, and 
amongst the thousands of plates exposed on this fasci- 
nating subject, we do not remember more than two that 
have in any way done it justice. We are afraid that the 
night photographers will not find much to console them 
this year at the Japan-British, in view of the fact that 
most of the illuminations are yellow and dark blue 
instead of white as heretofore, but the Japanese 
gardens, with their tea-houses, shrines, geishas, and 
wonderful illusion of distant landscape, will surely offe: 
suggestions for innumerable pictures. 

e е sS 

The reflex camera came in for a good many compli- 

ments at the meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society, when Mr. Walter Thomas 
THE FUTURE OF |(есінгей on hand camera work; but 
THE HAND CAMERA. the pocket camera was not far 
behind as a receiver of appreciation. 
It is along this double line that Mr. Thomas sees the 
future development of hand cameras. The pocket 
camera—he instanced Houghton's Ensignette and the 
Goerz Tenax—is leaving the stage of the plaything and 
becoming an instrument for the serious worker. As to 
the reflex, he foresaw the evolution of a compact, 
reliable folding type, very little larger than the ordinary 
camera. Mr. Thomas showed by examples of his own 
the large variety of work that is open to the user of one 
or other of these patterns—sea pictures, groups, natural 
history subjects, even architecture. As to natural his- 
tory, Mr. J. G. Duncanson, who makes a speciality of 
dog photography, said in the subsequent discussion that 
he had found the type of reflex in which the screen had 
to be raised with the finger before the shutter was 
released, very unsatisfactory. For his animal pictures 
he uses an ordinary scale-focussing camera, focusses 
the desired spot by marking it out with a line of sticks 
and a thread, and, having got sharply defined, accurate 
focus, places his canine sitter and releases the shutter. 
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The Royal Photographic Society is forwarding to 
King George V. an expression of sincere condolence 
with him, and with the Queen- 
THE THRONE AND Mother and the Royal Family, in 
THE ROYAL PHOTO- the bereavement which has also 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. deprived the Society of its illus- 
trious patron. The course which 
was adopted on the occasion of the death of Queen 
Victoria, and referred to in our last issue, is being fol- 
lowed : an engrossed and illuminated address being sent 
to his Majesty. Lord Redesdale, in bringing the motion 
before a meeting of the members, stated that although 
his late Majesty could never attend the annual exhibi- 
tions of the Society, owing to the season of the year at 
which they were held, he had reason to know that he 
always took the keenest interest in every advance in 
photographic science and art, as, indeed, in science and 
art of every description. Lord Redesdale could speak 
from the standpoint of one who was on terms of per- 
sonal friendship with King Edward. .On more than one 
occasion he was called in to advise the King upon the 
laying out of his gardens. 
e € E 
The sheaf of suggested amendments to the Articles of 
Association, which a special meeting of the Royal 
Photographic Society was called to 
THER. P.S. consider on May 11th, will not interest 
CONSTITUTION. many outside its membership roll nor 
all within it. But the emendations will 
alter the internal procedure of the Society to a consider- 
able extent, chiefly with regard to the election of mem- 
bers and officers. The ballot-box will no longer take up 
a slice of the monthly ordinary meeting, and elections 
will in future be made by the council, except in certain 
specified cases where a ballot of members may be neces- 
sary. Another important alteration is the change in the 
number of vice-presidents from four to two, and the 
provision that no vice-president shall be in possession of 
office for more than four consecutive years, while past 
presidents, though ex-officio members of council, are 
not eligible for the vice-presidency. The amendments, 
with some verbal modifications, were accepted by the 
members by 27 votes to 2, some abstaining from voting. 
A feature of the proceedings, in view of-all that has been 
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said about the relations between the Affiliation and the 
Society, was the statement by Mr. F. C. Boyes, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the former, that he 
was satisfied with the articles relating to the Affiliation, 
and would cordially recommend them to the Affiliation 
delegates. © ® e 
The spring exhibition of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, though not exceptionally brilliant this year has 
yet some notable points in the pictures de- 
THE R.B.A. voted to night scenes. Since several enter- 
prising photographers are now concentrat- 
ing their attention on night effects, it may be useful to 
them to note how painters deal with such subjects, and 
it is doubtful if a visit to Suffolk Street will put them 
out of conceit with their own work. The fact is that 
night is very difficult to render, and the artists who 
have attempted the task are not to be credited with un- 
qualified success. It seems that colour, which should 
really be their greatest assistance, has actually landed 
them into trouble through the extraordinary difficulty 
of rendering it perfectly. Thus Mr. F. F. Foottet, 
who has indulged in a luxurious outburst of blue, purple 
and green, in representing ‘‘ A Summer Night,” has 
not captured the mystery that is always found in the 
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= < HE opening of the much- 
N talked of Japan-British Ex- 
hibition at the White City, 
Shepherd's Bush, on Satur. 
day, May 14, although shorn 
of all ceremonial, attracted 
many thousands of visitors, 
and later in the day the ex- 
hibition grounds assumed the 
crowded appearance SO 
familiar during the brightest 
days of the “ Franco-British ” 
two years ago. 

That the exhibition is а 
wonderful one there can be 
no doubt, and repeated visits 
wil only confirm this view. 
Admirers of Japanese ancient 
and modern art will have their fill here, in addition to an in- 
sight into the thoroughness with which our Eastern allies have 
dealt with every form of work and progress. Comments on 
many of the sections must be deferred to a future occasion, 
but in the meantime it is notable to observe the part photo- 
graphy plays in bringing before the eyes of the visitor many 
of the natural beauties of Japan that could not be otherwise 
shown. 

For instance, the visitor to the show who enters by the 
Uxbridge Road entrance (and we strongly advise our readers 
to do so—Shepherd’s Bush Station, Central London Tube) will, 
after avoiding the temptations of the well-filled stalls of 
Japanese goods that beset his path, pass through a long cor- 
ridor, the walls of which represent a full train of railway 
Carriages, painted full size. Through the windows of these can 
be seen a series of Japanese scenes—districts traversed by the 
Government Railway of Japan. Each of these pictures is a 
tinted bromide enlargement of splendid technique, and each is 
about four feet square. There are a great number of these 
pictures, and the idea is a good one, well carried out. 

The visitor is then treated to a considerable number of 
stereoscopic views—placed conveniently in corridors for ease 
of inspection. These represent various phases of life in Japan. 
Native scenes and typical manners and customs are thus shown 
in all the reality of nature. 

In various other sections the application of photography by 
the Japanese is well illustrated, but at the time of our visit 
we were unable to discover a special section for Japanese pic- 
torial work with the camera. 

The visitor cannot, however, well miss the British Photo- 
graphic Section, which, as we have previously mentioned, is 
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sky, even when the moon is ІШІ. Оп the other hand, 
Mr. L. Grier, who deals with ‘‘ Diana’s Pool” in a 
spirit of reserve, errs in a too parsimonious use of 
zolour, and his picture of the new moon reflected in the 
pool looks flat. Mr. W. J. Laidlay comes near the happy 
mean between dulness and excessive colour in “ Even- 
ing on Scoulton Mere,” a theme of the kind that he has 
made his own; and Mr. J. W. Schofield has made a 
daring elfort of no slight interest in the contrast of 
moonlight with artificial light in “Тһе Village Inn.” 
Night effects, however, still remain to be mastered. 
ES 8 
During that period of the year which—in photo- 
graphic society life—may be termed the summer 
season, the weekly feature entitled '' Topics 
SOCIETIES’ for Discussion at Societies’ Open Nights '' 
MEETINGS. will be discontinued. Most of the photo- 
graphic societies’ meetings take the form of 
outdoor excursions from June to September, and during 
that period we hope to publish at regular intervals notes 
on places of photographic interest for the tourist, which 
will doubtless be as popular and useful as the ‘‘ Topics 
for Discussion.’’ These will appear again in their usual 
place at the beginning of the autumn season. 
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exceptionally well placed this year, and forms the first group 
exhibit in the buildings, immediately on the right of the Court 
of Honour, after passing the main entrance (from Wood Lane). 

Of the pictorial section is may be said that on this occasion 
the committee have got together one of the most representative 
collections we have yet seen in one gallery. 

Some of the best examples of pictorial photography by the 
following are shown :—J. Craig Annan, Charles Job, J. С. S. 
Mummery, Alex. Keighley, F. J. Mortimer, Fredk. H. Evans, 
A. H. Blake, M. Arbuthnot, W. R. Bland, Will Cadby, Chas. H. 
Emanuel, Baron de Meyer, J. Dudley Johnstone, Carine Cadby, 
Reginald Craigie, E. O. Hoppé, Frank H. Read, Bertram Cox, 
Arthur Marshall, J. C. Warburg, Furley Lewis, Ward Muir, 
Walter Benington, Cavendish Morton, Arch. Cochrane, John H. 
Anderson, J. M. Whitehead, Thomas B. Blow, Н. С. Ponting, 
Eustace Calland, S. G. Kimber, Basil Schón, Agnes B. Warburg, 
Gideon Clark, E. T. Holding, Dr. E. G. Boon, John Moffat, 
C. Wille, Mrs. G. A. Barton, H. W. Fincham, H. Powell 
Higgins, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, J. McKissack, Edith L. Willis, 
Alfred G. Buckham, Russell Burchall, S. L. Coulthurst, P. Bale 
Rider, W. Thomas. 

The gallery has been specially decorated by Mr. George 
Walton, whose scheme of light buff, with thin gold beadings 
dividing the wall into panels, and a dark brown frieze above, 
gives a very dignified appearance to the exhibition. 

Adjoining the pictorial section is another gallery, smaller im 
size, devoted to scientific and colour photography. This also is 
well filled with a select collection of work by leading photo- 
graphers. We will deal with this section later. 

Collective exhibits by various photographic societies are 
shown in alcoves in the next gallery. These include the Acton 
P.S., Balham C.C., Bowes Park P.S., Bristol P.C., Clapham 
Carlton C.C. Chiswick C.C., Eastbourne P.S., Hampstead P.S., 
Ipswich C.C., Ilkeston C.C., Malvern C.C., Watford P.S., 
Wimbledon Park P.S., Watford C.C. 

The photographic trade is well represented, and the following 
firms have distinctive stalls:— The Alston Gallery, Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co., Emil Busch Optical Co., Elliott and Sons, 
Ltd., John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Houghtons, Ltd., Thos. 
Illingworth and Co., The Leto Photo-Materials Co., Newman 
and Guardia, Ltd., Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., the Photo 
Stamp Syndicate, the Rowlev Gallery, Messrs. Wakefield, the 
Maltvpe Co., Otto Scholzig, B. T. Edwards, Grove, and Boulton. 

The attention of readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. is specially 
directed to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER stall, where the 
visitor may sit and read the latest photographic publications. 

While in this section the visitor will also have the opportunity 
of seeing the remarkable display of photographs taken by Sir 
Ernest Shackleton during his COO 
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М the first part of the 
| article dealing with 

time development, 
appearing in last week's 
issue of THE А. P. АМр P. N., I con- 
cluded with the statement that in time de- 
velopment accurate means of varying the 
time to allow for variations of temperature 
must be provided for. The ratio of time 
between one (high) temperature апа 
another 18 deg. Fahr. (то deg. Cent.) lower 
is called the temperature coefficient of that 
particular developer. It is wisest to recog- 
nise that the wotker must inevitably develop 
at temperatures varying with the seasons, 
and provide himself with tables (or time 
thermometer) to indicate the variations of 
time. 

Houdaille first gave an indication of the 
„Д WW basis of such tables, and Ferguson 
> worked out the mathematical formula. Му 
2 own part has been to show that for a 
given temperature coefficient a logarithmic 
scale of times sliding in contact with an 
even division scale of temperatures, pro- 
vides a graphic table adjustable for differ- 
ent strengths of developer. Тһе diagram 
here given is an application of this. It 
serves first to ascertain the temperature co- 

<“ efficient of any developer, and then to draw 
4 up a table of times for all temperatures, for 
СУ a particular plate with that developer. It is 

quite possible that the temperature coeffi- 
cient of a developer might vary with two different 
classes of plates, but it does not, as a rule. 
Practical Procedure. 

I will presume that a worker has decided to use a 
particular plate with a particular developer, and wishes 
to draw up for himself a table of times at different 
temperatures. It does not matter whether it is for dish 
or tank development. The principle is identical in 
both, the tank using a weaker developer at a corre- 
sponding longer time. 

The first thing is to ascertain the temperature 
coefficient of the developer. This might be taken from 
the table I have given, but it 1s very probable that the 
worker may have to do it for himself. The , 
trial is based on the fact that the time of 
appearance of an image is affected by tem- 
perature in the same ratio as the required time 
of development, and it is necessary to make two trials 
at different temperatures, a water bath being the con- 
venient means. 

A plate is exposed in a dark slide to a gas-jet for a 
couple of seconds, with the shutter half-drawn and the 
plate cut in strips (or in two), lengthways. 

A large dish or shallow tank is provided and filled 
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with water at the desired temperature, say 75 deg. for 
the warm trial and 50 deg. for the cold one (a little ice 
may be useful to effect this). Two stamped tin dishes 
float on the water. In one is placed a strip of the 
exposed plate, in the other the developer, and the whole 
is covered over for a few minutes to attain a uniform 
temperature, a thermometer in the bath being noted 
directly before and after the trial, and the average 
taken. An efficient dark-room light is presumed. 
Pour the developer on the plate (still floating in its 
dish), count seconds accurately from pouring on, and 
note the number of seconds required for the exposed 
tone to make an appearance on the surface of the plate 
(as compared with the unexposed part). 

Suppose that the average of high temperature is 
72 deg. and the time of appearance fifteen seconds, and 
that the low temperature 15 56 deg., the time of appear- 
ance being twenty-six seconds, the temperature 
coefficient of the developer can be ascertained by aid of 
the subjoined diagram as follows :— 

The edge of a slip of paper is laid against the 
logarithmic scale, and marks made at 15 and 26. Ad- 
just this strip to the fan-shaped scale until the marks 
(15 and 26) correspond to the lines representing 72 deg. 
and 56 deg. The edge of the paper must be kept hori- 
zontal, and it will be found to coincide with the hori- 


TEMPERATURE SCALE 


2 э 4 567090 5 90 30 40 50 60 7090908) 
LOGARITHMIC 7 SCALE 
zontal line marked 1.9, which is the temperature 


coefficient of the developer tested. The line of figures 
down the side of the diagram indicates temperature 
coefficients. 

Now (knowing the temperature coefficient of the 
developer) it is easy to draw up a table of times for 
future use, but one trial to find the right time at one 
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temperature is necessary first. Expose two plates on 
a normal subject (or cut one exposed plate in two). 
Develop one for a rather shorter time than you think 
right, and the other for a rather longer time, and from 
the results judge what is the best time, noting the tem- 
perature of the developer. 

Take a strip of paper, lay it on the horizontal line of 
diagram representing the right temperature coefficient 
(1.9 in above case), and mark off the temperatures from 
the downward lines, writing the figures with a fine pen. 
Apply this strip to the logarithmic scale so that the 
time of development found right comes opposite the 
temperature at which the trial was made. Then all other 
temperatures will have their right times against them, 
and from this a table of times and temperatures should 
be written down, and it will always be right for that 
plate (if of the same batch of emulsion) апа that 
developer. When a fresh box (or batch) of plates 18 
bought, be prepared to find some difference. 
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N last week's issue of THE A. P. AND Р. №, 
а short article appeared dealing with the 
advantages of halation for securing a 
truthful pictorial result. The following 
notes may supplement the statements then 
made, 

* You should use backed plates ’’— 
excellent advice, but, like most advice, not 
to be regarded as a rule of procedure in- 
variably to be followed, for halation, which 
backed plates are designed expressly to 
prevent, is not always to be regarded as 
an enemy of the pictorialist, but, on occa- 
sion, and with judicious supervision, 15 a 
valuable ally, giving to the picture, if it be 
one that requires it, a luminosity or sense 

of real “ light ” that is not easily to be obtained by other 
methods. Painters of recent years have been more and more 
attracted by the problem of painting light, so much so that 
various schools of painting have arisen, especially on the 

Continent, whose members are designated ** luministes, "' 

** pointillistes," and so forth. Nor has the problem proved 
uanttractive to photographic artists, as is evidenced by many 
pictures in the recent exhibitions. The object of this article 
is to endeavour to show that halation, used with judgment, 
will assist in giving brilliance to high lights in a picture. 

The cause of halation is too well known to call for dis- 
cussion, but let us examine a print from a negative in which 
it has occurred. Surrounding the source of light is a blur— 
it is not merely lighter in tone than the neighbouring parts, 
there is a considerable loss of detail. Is this so wrong? Is 
is so unlike nature? It is a matter of common observation 
that a brilliant light obscures surrounding objects. Take 
the familiar example of walking along a dark road towards 
a lamppost, and recall the difficulty you experience in seeing 
anyone approaching between you and the light. Another 
instance may be given. At sunset, when the sun is just 
sinking below the horizon, how all the intervening land- 
scape, and more particularly in low and level countrv, seems 
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Remember that to vary the dilution of the developer 
to make up for changes in the plate (keeping the time 
unaltered) has the same result as varying the time 
(keeping the developer unaltered). It is, therefore, a 
good plan to keep to the one fixed table of times and 
temperatures, and accommodate it to any change of 
plate by a variation in the strength of developer. This 
is the plan I now adopt in the time thermometer, where 
the times are simply marked against the height of the 
mercury, temperature degrees not being marked at all. 

I have said but little in this paper about tank 
development, for the method of estimating time is iden- 
tical whether development is in a dish or in a tank, and 
if a certain time is right in a tank, 25 per cent. over 
or under that time has exactlv the same effect as 25 per 
cent. over or under the right time in a dish. The 
details of the construction of a tank may affect the con- 
venience of the user a good deal, but have little or no 
bearing on the principles of time development. 
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filled with a luminous haze! It is, іп fact, 
lighter in tone than it would otherwise ap- 
pear, and all weaker detail is lost—exactly, in 
fact, what we noticed in the print examined. 
If, however, the light be not brilliant, then 
intervening objects stand out in clearly de- 
flned silhouette. It follows from this that on 
seeing objects in a picture light in tone, and 
with scant detail, the mind, trained to it by 
many (perhaps scarcely conscious) observa- 
tions, interprets it as the effect of bright light. 
Actual light we cannot get into our pictures, 
but bv carefully studving and reproducing its 
effects it is possible to deceive, as it were, the 
mind of the beholder, making him feel that 
light is shining from the picture—and mere correctness of 
tone values will not alone do this. In looking at a picture 
one does not as a rule reason out the rightness or otherwise 
of what is seen, but the mind simply appeals to experience, 
and the judgment airived at, based on the knowledge gained 
by many observations, is in most cases singularly accurate. 


Some 1 xamples. 

Photography owes much to the older arts, and photo- 
артан would still do well to visit exhibitions of paintings 
or the sake of their instructive value. A noteworthy 
example of °“ halation " was contained in the Academy of 
1908, viz., Mr. Stott's picture, ** The Kiss," showing an 
interior lighted by the full moon shining through the case- 
ment. Parts of the sash-bars in front of the moon are 
entirely lost, and this is a powerful factor in producing the 
strange luminosity of the picture. With due care a photo- 
grapher could have rendered those bars with clear definition, 
but the result would not have been true to nature, for the 
retina is as subject to irradiation as an unbacked plate is to 
halation. Other painters whose works would repay studv 
in this connection are Arnesby Brown and Julius Olsson, and 
amongst Continental artists, Moret and Segantini. The 
pictorial value of halation is also well shown in Mr. Black's 
picture, “ In the Harbour," reproduced in THE A. P. AND 
P. N. for January 25. Without the indistinctness of the 
shed the nearest lamp might have been a painted board, 
illuminated by some strong light; but as it is, it is instantly 
realised to be itself the source of light, which leads us to 
the statement of a fairlv good general rule to follow, viz., 
some halation is verv useful in the representation of actual 
sources of light, but is not desirable in the case of objects 
strongly lighted from without. 


Its Photographic Application. 

It is worth while considering how far the use of halation 
may be regarded as legitimate art, seeing that it is not 
entirelv under the control of the worker, that he has not the 
power to produce the exact amount necessary to the pictorial 
effect at which he is aiming. Whether fortuitous effects 
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may be regarded as true art is a question upon which not all 
are agreed. In this connection what art student has not 
been told, at some time or other, “Keep from spoiling 
what chance has given you”? Painters in water-colours 
particularly take advantage of accident, as may be seen in 
the following quotation from a handbook by Hume Nisbet : 
** There are limitless chances offered to you . . . if you work 
in this way, for accidental effects." Also (in describing what 
seems an almost haphazard method of painting, though it 
yields charming colour effects): '*. . . yet even if you fail 
to get them all correct, vou will probably get some which 
will be a thousand times finer than all your dry and laboured 
workings of detail." These are not convincing arguments, 
but they go to show that many successes may have been 
due in part to happy accident, and that the photographer 
may sin in good company. 
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ЯА E % ” 5 : A Note for Portraitists. 
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ZA Ж A traiture is not so much to 
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Ж» A 2 record the mere physical 
МА Yi  Я й 
we? 2% 7| 22 facts presented before the lens, as 


to see that these outward facts 
express something of the inner 
nature, the personality, and the mood of the sitter; and 
for this expression we must look not only to the face, 
wherein we are wont to seek its most delicate shades, 
but to the whole person and the whole pose. 

The hands hold a very subtle expression of their own, 
for they tell us much by their very form and type. Itis 
well known that those long-tapered fingers mean an 
artistic temperament, and that short and stubby fingers 
mean a nature blunt and plodding, but by the pose of 
the hand we catch still further glimpses of the sitter’s 
real self and mood. 

Perhaps at the start the hands are hot and damp, and 
we know by their very touch that the sitter is nervous, 
and we shall have difficulty in calling forth a natural 
ease; even then the hands may be difficult to pose 
because of their form. The great thing is to get right 
away from camera consciousness (oh, so difficult !), and 
into an intense mood whereof the hands and the whole 
pose speak, for then the pose is never wholly bad, 
although it may be difficult to light and treat. Апа 
here a good pose may be spoilt by a bad view-point; 
seldom should the broad back of the hand be shown, 
but generally a side view, showing more delicate lines. 

So much is expressed by the fingers and the move- 
ments of the hand from the wrist upward; when every- 
thing falls into repose, as No. 1, it expresses to us the 
sitter's tranquil mood, but a tenseness of any kind 
begins to express activity. Thus the quiet tension of 
No. 2 suggests nothing so much as intense thought. 

Of course, we cannot place too fine a definition upon 
these expressions, but we must go by the feeling they 
convey, and this quite tense hand has the feeling of 
active and deliberate thought. Were the hand to ex- 
press a sudden idea or inspiration, we can imagine that 
the fingers still tense would slightly open and extend, 
like the sudden opening of a thought or inspiration, 
the reflection of which we do often observe in a similar 
way in the face. 

Now, in No. 3 the idea is quite different, it is the 
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Some Impressions in Hand: 


unfolding and dealing with something outside the 
sitter's inner self, not so much an involuntary expres- 
sion as No. 2, but a deliberate expression adding point 
to something said or shown. Eloquence, pleading, 
argument are in No. 3. 

No. 4 is almost involuntary, showing nothing in par- 
ticular, but, in general, daintiness and grace. There is 
perfect easiness and vet a certain tense expression. 

But hands do not always express like that; a hand 
might be easy and reposeful, and mean nothing, or 
tense and rigid, and mean no more. The sitter must 
be happily unconscious of the hands, and unconscious 
of the operator's aim concerning them, to let them con- 
vey their subtle expression unrestrained and unassisted. 
And here is the operator's art: to naively assist the 
sitter into a definite and pleasant mood, and to catch 
that mood's expression in the face, in the pose, and in 
the expression of the hands. It is just that one per- 
sonal touch which means success in portraiture. 
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OBJECTS WITH A CAMERA OF SHORT EXTENSION. 


Direct Enlargements from Сспсиве Mirrcrs. о Ву T. B. 
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Special to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News. 


[In a recent article, “ Using a Reading Glass as a Supplementary Lens" (THE A. P. AND P. N., May 3), a method of 
making direct enlargements in a camera of short extcnsion was described. In the following article another and equally 


useful method is given.] 


ANY amateurs have doubtless, at some time or 
another, attempted to copy, say, a small 
photograph, and endeavoured without suc- 
cess to get the copy the same size as the 

original. Owing to the particular focal length of their 
Jenses, it has become an impossibility to do so. The 
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Fig. 1. 


same amateurs may have been in possession of a magni- 
fying shaving glass, which, if they had but known at the 
time, would have helped them to accomplish the task. 
Whilst this instrument has certain drawbacks with its 
use, such as reversal of the image, and double reflec- 
tions when used at a very oblique angle, providing the 
lens in use is of the rectilinear type, the copy should be 
a very satisfactory one. I have 
found that the best method of 
arrangement is as indicated in fig. 1. 
The camera is placed at A, with its 
lens at B. The original to be copied 
is just above the lens at C, and the 
concave mirror at D. The original 
should be lighted from over the top 
and two side edges of the mirror in 
the direction of the arrows. Тһе 
lens should be kept shaded as much 
as possible without eclipsing its field 
of view. 

The magnified image will be seen 
somewhere in the vicinity of E. If 
the original is properly placed, with 
regard to its relation to the face 2f 
the mirror, the enlarged image, Е, 
will be perfectly rectilinear, and will 
come out so in the copy, providing 
the axis of the lens is properly situ- 
ated. The exact positions can only 
be ascertained by experiment. In 
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many instances the reversal of the original will not be 
of serious consequence; but in cases where lettering 1s 
to be included in the picture, or the subject would 
become noticeably left handed, the single carbon рго- 
cess may be used when taking the positives from the 
negatives so obtained. 

Ancther way is to take the copy on thin film, and print 
through the celluloid side. A third method is to place 
the sensitive side of a plate away from the lens, so that 
the image is received through the glass. When adopt- 
ing the latter course, it is necessary to make allowance 
for the thickness of the glass, when focussing the image 
upon the camera screen. Small solid objects may also 
be directly enlarged when phctographing them in the 
first instance. It is important to place them as near to 
the centre of the mirror's axis as possible, so as to 
avoid distortion. It is only possible to make direct en- 
largements that are absolutely perfect as regards per- 
spective, when the original is capable of lying in a 
single plane, and obviously photographs, engravings, 
and suchlike are only capable of doing this. The more 
depth there is to a solid object that we attempt to 
directly enlarge, the more will the perspective be exag- 
gerated. This peculiarity of images seen in concave 
mirrors will become evident to the reader by examining 
fig. 2 in а stereoscope. It will be noticed that the 
larger image, t.e., the one seen in the mirror, appears 
to have a greater thickness than does the original and 
smaller object. 


Fig. 2. 
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S the spring of 
last year opened 
out to early summer, it was my earnest 
endeavour to find a fresh field for work, 
and one, if possible, that should prove 
on the one hand suitable from the land- 
scape picture-maker's point of view, and 
on the other hand sufficiently getatable 
for a week’s holiday. 
In previous years Holland, Belgium, and 
| France had each been tried, and now the thought 
occurred, why not try and discover a place in old 
England that has not yet been overrun by the tripper, and 
where fresh subjects for the camera that have not become 
stale on the exhibition walls may be found? 

Such a place it was my good fortune to find, and a peep 
at some of its many beauties I herewith present to all brother 
readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

Situated about six miles from Huntingdon, and between 
that town and Cambridge, is the quaint little old-world 
town of St. Ives, where presumably dwelt the proud 
possessor of the seven wives mentioned in the famous 
“ catch ”; here we made our centre, returning each evening 
from our excursions either on foot, cycle, or train. 

And to those whe would explore the beauties of Fenland 
I would say, they cannot do better than make this pic- 
turesque little town their headquarters. А delightfully old- 
fashioned hotel is situated at the bridge foot; where a real 
o!d-fashioned welcome awaits the traveller, and (more prosaic 
reason) a clean and well fitted up dark-room is at our 
disposal. 

Of the history of St. Ives I do not propose to write, save 
that it dates back to very early times, and was then known 
by the euphonious title of Slepe. Of its later history and its 
connection with Oliver Cromwell who lived here for some 
years, and to whose memory is placed a statue in the market 
place, the local guide book will supply all information. 

It is of the pictorial possibilities of this part of Fenland 
that I would more particularly write; of its charming river, 
its villages full of old cottages thatched and half-timbered, 
surrounded by flower-filled gardens, its endless variety of 
pastoral landscape, making it a veritable paradise for the 
painter and photographer, that can only be equalled and not 
excelled by a trip on the Continent. 

My first three days were spent in the immediate vicinity 
of St. Ives, and indeed the whole week would have proved 
па ќо exhaust the possibilities of this enchanting 
and. 

An easy walk of about half an hour across flower-filled 
meadows, and following the windings of the river, brings us 
to the village of Hemingford Grey, delightful in itself, and 
containing on the river side of the village a beautiful old 
water-mill; here is work for a number of plates, as the old 
mill is most picturesque from any side. At the time I was 
there a very striking foreground of wild flowers was obtain- 
able. In the village, too, is a noted inn, called the 
““ Anchor ’’—its kitchen with a large old-fashioned open 
к and quaint settles surrounding it is quite a picture in 
itself. i 
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A short distance further along, and on the other side of 
the river, which is here crossed by a foot-bridge, we find 
another old water-mill, equally quaint with its many gables, 
lichen-covered roof, and an expanse of flower-covered pasture 
as a foreground. 

Hard by is the village of Houghton, one ot those dear old 
villages more like a poet’s or painter’s conception than a 
living reality of this twentieth century—sleepy villages that 
have never known the hand of the modern builder. Such 
spots are sparkling contrasts to the feverish unrest of our 
times; they appear as though a spell was cast over them so 
that nothing could ever disturb their old-world tranquility. 

Another day was spent on the cycle, although the distance 
covered was not great, so that it would have been quite easy 


By James Gale. 


HEMINGFORD MILLS. 


to have walked, as there are footpaths reducing the road 
distance considerably. 

The first of the villages to be explored by road is Fen 
Drayton, very quaint, a brook running parallel with the 
village street, and crossed by innumerable little bridges, over 
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which are entered flower gardens fronting old thatched cot- 
tages and farmhouses. On the other side of the roadway 
are more old cottages and several larger brick houses with 
stepped gables, reminding one of the buildings in Holland. 

From this village a short walk will take us down to the 
ferry, by which we cross the river to the beautiful village of 
IIolvwell, a place simply crowded with subjects for picture- 
making. 

The river, a number of smaller streams or backwaters, 
beautiful old cottages, picturesque trees, and a supply of 
cattle—to sav nothing of fishermen and a delightful old 
fishing inn, where numbers of the disciples of Isaac Walton 
congregate. 

Still further excursions can be made to Ramsey, with its 
ruins of a verv fine old abbev (open to the public on 
Thursdavs), sleepy Benwick, Doddington, all in the very 
heart of Fen-land. 

The artist will find unquestionable charms in these un- 
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broken tracts of level country, from amidst which the farm- 
steads, the mills, the churches, and the piles of black peat 
that is here, as in Ireland, the fuel of the poor, stand sharply 
against the sky. There is even a certain grandeur in Fen- 
land. Its beauty would not perhaps attract the mere holiday- 
maker. But as a change 1. undulating landscapes, the 
artistically-minded find jov in Fen-land. No one can deny 
its interest. 

Then again another full day may be spent at the 
Cathedral at Ely, which is in some respects the most 
beautiful of all the English cathedrals. 

Indeed, the whole of this flat country from Cambridge to 
Lincoln abounds in subjects for picture-making, homely sub- 
jects all, vet full of subtle poetry worthy of the most skilful 
artist who 16 not above little things. 

The serious camera worker is 1ecommended to explore 
this delightfully pictorial district, a country that might well 
be called Flower-land. 
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EDEVELOPMENT may be applied to bromide prints (B).—Ammonium carbonate Arena I Oz. 
for two purposes—either as a means of improving the Water sufħcient to produce ............ 10 07. 

colour of a faulty print or to change the colour of the ІП. 
image by altering the form of the silver image. As a means EOD) ЖОЛГО О Т К sare АО 20 gr. 
ot altering the colour of the image, it was recommended by Acetone “SUID NIG. 50 ыы ысы атына 120 рт. 
С. Welborne Piper in Photo Notes, April, 1909, р. 67, and Potiss- Carbonate a олон ны оона 150 gr 
also in the British Journal, March 26, 1909, p. 231. The Water sufficient to produce ..................... 10 OZ. 


following processes are intended as supplementary to the 


above articles, and are all thoroughly reliable. First taking 


the improvement of badlv coloured prints. These are 
bleached in the following bleachers :— 
(A) 
Potassium bichromate ............................ go gr. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid .................. 300 minims 
Sodium chloride: uoo potato RSS 1 02. 
Water sufficient to produce ..................... IO OZ. 
(B) 
Potassium ferricyanide ........................... 140 gr 
Ammonium bromide .............................. 150 gr. 
Water sufficient to produce ..................... IO OZ. 
(C) 
Copper Sulphate iot tte ERES 3 oz. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid .................. 20 minims 
Sodium chloride ьама eve 4 oz. 
Water sufficient to produce ..................... 10 02. 
(D) 
Mercurie chloride à aceto oct ейн Оо gr. 
Hydrochloric acid (pure) ........................ 50 minims 
Water sufficient to produce ..................... IO OZ. 
(E) 
Potash permanganate ............................ 3 gr. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid  .................. 2 minims. 
Sodium- chloride SA Se RSG a 15 gr. 
Water, suflicient to produce .................. 5 Oz. 


After bleaching, the prints should be washed in running 
water for ten to fifteen minutes, and then redeveloped in 
one of the following solutions, the redevelopment being 
done in full daylight; the more actinic the light, the better 
the results will be. The following redevelopers will be 
found to be satisfactory and certain in action :— 


I. 

M e rH 45 gr. 

Sulphite OF хойа ыма тылда ды ы ыда 130 gr. 

Carbonate of soda .................................. 270 рг 

Water sufficient to produce ..................... 10 02. 

П. 

(A).—Hvdroquinone ........................... 170 gr 
Potass. metabisulphite ................... go gr 
Potassium bromide ........................ 20 gr. 
Water sufficient to produce ............ 10 OZ. 


Development should be carried on until the tone is correct, 
and the print then thoroughly washed. No fixing is neces- 
sary; and this need not be resorted to unless the tone aimed 
at is a light one, in which case the tone will be reached before 
the whole of the silver salt 15 converted into metallic silver ; 
hence the print must be fixed, or the permanence will be 
affected. The following table shows the results obtained 
by the various combinations of bleacher and developer. 
The redeveloping formule II. given above is a slight modi- 
fication of that given by Mr. C. Welborne Piper in the paper 
mentioned above. 


Bleaching 
Solution 
used. | | 
| | 
А or B | I. eee ese ... 


Redeveloper used. Result obtained, and Remarks. 


Good black с lou’, with sl ght inten- 
^  Sification of image 
1I: (A) 1 part, (В): Good sepia tone, quite equal to a 


А | 
' part ` sulphided print. 
A П.: (A)2 parts (B) т Light brown tone. 
part, wa'er I part | 
A II.: (A)4p rt4 (HB) 6| Deep brown, fine colour, white 
parts, water I part very clear 
B II.: (A) 1 put, (B) 1, Deep purple-brown colour, qute 2 
part | _ plessing tone, similar to gold-toned 
P.O.P. 
С IT. : (A) I part, (B) т Good black tone. 
| part | 
Ce" uus b Excellent biue-black, fine velvety 
shadows, fine gradation, the colour 
being as near a carbon black as 
possible; this on a cream crayon 
pape. gives the effect of an etching. 
D ES 33 pm ... | Jet black, excellent on glossy paper, 


gives in: ense detail. 
Warm black tone, etching effect. Ё 1 
Warm brown tone, excellent in 
|! bromide papers. 
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Ferrous citrate developer also gives excellent brown and 
scpia tones, varying to red, according to the restraint em- 
ployed, whilst ferrous oxalate gives perfect blacks. Of 
course, for obvious reasons, neither of these developers are 
applicable to a ferricyanide bleached print. The processes 
work equally well with either ga$light-or-bromide prints. 
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THE following “coming men" have already been dealt with 
in the eight previous issues of THE А. P. AND P. N. :—(1) 
Frank H. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon 
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Clark, (5) С. Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry p qo ы; 1 є 2; ж 
Lindoe, (8) Е. С. Boyes. ҚАШ 022). t3 SF So IN 
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К. BERTRAM COX’S aim in becoming a photographer was serious from the first. Whereas so many 
who afterwards develop into pictorialists began as snapshottists, Cox procured a camera in order to 
secure photographs of plants for purposes of design, to find the bases of beautiful patterns іп his 
decorative work. 

Mr. Cox is fairly generally known by this time as a rising man in the exposition of pure landscape; he 
figures at most of the important exhibitions, and carries off his share of awards, while one or two of his recent 
pictures have indicated that his serious studies should carry him far in the future. 

When we state that Mr. Bertram Cox is a master in an art school, we show that at any rate his pictorial 
work in photography has a sound art training behind it, and that when he does a thing he has reasons, and good 
reasons, for the way he does it. Many of our foremost workers have had this art training, very much to their 
advantage during their upward progress. Не himself writes, ‘ I am convinced that a certain amount of art 
training is necessary to produce the best work; necessary because it cultivates that precise observation and that 
appreciation of the beautiful so essential to all art work.” 

It was the landscape work of the late Horsley Hinton that attracted Cox away from the mere decorative 
use of his material to the study of the landscape subject. He works on broad lines, ‘‘ subordinating,’’ to use his 
own words, “ everything to the one idea in mind in the particular subject." He has faithfully adhered to the 
Hinton conception of the big, open-air landscape, and it is well that there should be a few workers who help to 
keep before the public a type of subiect to which, however out of fashion now, it is inevitable we shall largely 
revert in the near or distant future. 

With regard to printing processes, he has experimented in almost all the well-known printing media, and 
his method of work is to get as good a negative as possible, and to use as much control as the printing process 
will allow. Не has never, he asserts, obtained the perfect negative, and is inclined to think that it is a 
photographic Mrs. Harris. 

His prints are now usually in oil or carbon from the enlarged negative, or in bromoil. He is not excep- 
tional in preferring the bromoil to the simple oil, and says that in his hands the former process seems to give 
far richer prints than the latter. Тһе reason of this he believes to be that the oil process requires very perfect 
original and enlarged negatives, whereas in the bromide enlargement, which is the basis of bromoil, some faults 
of the original negative can be easily corrected. 

We often see the advice given that before a landscape subject be attempted with the camera, a rough 
sketch should be made of it in a notebook, its light and shade indicated, and notes for guidance added, and that 
the future print should be controlled into harmony with these notes made when the negative was taken. This 
is advice which we certainly believe is freely given, and never, except in the rarest cases, acted upon. We are 
pleased to introduce Mr. Bertram Cox to our readers as a man who actually and uniformly does this, and we 
hope that they will take off their hats to him. 

With regard to the present and future of pictorial photography, Cox believes that its interests are best 
guarded by men of moderate views. Cranks and self-advertisers are the hinderers of true progress. He 
believes that fewer exhibitions would serve the interests of photography better, and they should be run on the 
hung or rejected svstem, and, where possible, a personal critique by the selector and judge on the pictures hung 
would be a factor in the progress of a society. 

Mr. Cox welcomes criticism, and believes that the honest opinion of a non-photographer artist is very valu- 
able in pictorial work, for he naturally looks for suggestions of colour in our monochrome work. He is strongly 
of opinion—and here he would rank himself alongside of Alex. Keighley in a recent dispute—that there is far 
more art evinced in the work of the average camera pictorialist than in that of the average amateur painter. We 
should be inclined to go a step further than Mr. Cox and omit the word amateur. 

Mr. В. Cox only began photography six or seven years ago; he is young in years; his profession as an art 
teacher and his life work as a pictorial photographer may be said to go hand in hand. He does not have to 
arrange his life into watertight compartments, turning off the art side when he goes to business, but lives in 
the same atmosphere, so to speak, all through. Не has already made a place and a name for himself, and 
it is a pleasure to include him in this list of Workers we may Hear About. 
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THE START, By BERTRAM Cox. 
See article on preceding page. 
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SWISS MANCEUVRES- Telephot Snapshot. 


Note the remarkable detail and clearness of the distance он this picture, which 1s reduced from a direct ro by 8 print. 
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By AUGUSTE VAUTIER. 
Compare with the small print below 


showing the same part of the lan.scape made with а 10 tn. focus lens. The small print is part af а haif-plate. but їз seduced on same scace as the larger print. 


LONG-DISTANCE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Py ANDREW MURE. DAKO 


HE modern telephoto lens gives 

| the photographer a considerable 
range of power, which may be 
applied not only to the reproduction of 
very distant scenes, but to the great 
improvement of near landscape or 
figure work, by the true rendering 
of perspective as it appears to the 
eye in the original. Fifteen to 
twenty inches from the eye is a con- 
venient distance at which to look at 
a small picture ; and larger ones are 
usually seen from a greater distance. 
If the picture includes a fairly 
near foreground, a lens of any focus 
much shorter than these distances 
must, to put the subject in suitable 
size on the plate, be used so near it 
that the effect of perspective is more 
or less different from what the eye 
would see at a convenient distance 
of view. What, for instance, could be more absurd and un- 
realistic than a cinematograph picture taken at a short dis- 


The Telephot camera in use. 


... WITH THE... 
TELEPHOT CAMERA. 


Srecial to °° The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


tance with a lens of very few inches focus, and reproduced 
on huge scale on a screen a hundred feet from the spectator, 
in which a man’s head, as he seems to approach, suddenly 
swells to several yards in diameter ? 

From any given point, every lens, no matter what its 
focal length may be, will give exactly the same perspective. 
The picture taken with a 3 in. lens on a small plate and 
enlarged, does not in this respect differ from that taken with 
a 30 in. lens on a larger plate. But in many other qualities 
it may differ widely. So our subjects depend for successful 
treatment on the perfection of detail, which cannot be 
preserved in enlargement to 
any great extent. The finest. = 
negative of an open landscape 
taken with a ıo in. lens for 
military purposes and enlarged 
five or ten times would not be 
likely to show very well the 
exact position of an enemy’s 
guns five miles distant, or of 
troops or fortifications as seen 
from a balloon. But a direct 
negative with a 50 or 100 in. 
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lens might 
clearly. 

For some purposes, such as colour 
photography, the final picture must be 
put direct on the plate, and enlarge- 
ment cannot even be considered. In 
every case in which subsequent en- 
largement 15 undesirable, and in which 
the photographer has the option of 
less or more distance for his point of 
view, he is fortunate if he has the use 
of a long-focus lens, to give a direct 
rendering of his subject in pleasing 
perspective with its surroundings, and 
of sufficient size to make a satisfac- 
tory picture. 

But the user of a telephoto lens 
very soon finds its limitations. Long 
extended tellows with the weight of 


show them perfectly - 


such a lens do not tend to perfect 
rigidity. The light - transmitting 
power of the best of them, at an 


equivalent focus of 50 in. or anything 
near 1t, is limited that exposures 
must be very long. Snapshots from 
a balloon or other moving platform 
become inconvenient. And for many 
subjects, such as architectural details 
in dimly lighted cathedrals, it 
almost impossible to focus the pic- 
ture on the ground-glass. 

Every worker who has 
limitations should welcome (һе ap- 
pearance of any improvement in 
apparatus by which they may be over- 
come, 

There will very shortly be put on 


>) 


15 


felt these 


the English market ап excellent 
apparatus, known as the “Rapid 
Telephot” of M. Vautier-Dufour. 


The inventor is a member of the 
widely known firm of Vautier Fréres, 


of Grandson, on the lake of Neu 
chatel. Не is an enthusiastic phote 
grapher, and for many years has 


made the use of the long-focus lenses 
a speciality; but instead of adapting 
a long-focus lens to a short camera 
by the negative element which puts 
the focal centre to a point far beyond 
the actual glass, he has continued to 
use the simplest possible and largest 
lenses of anastigmatic type, and foca’ 
length 30 to 50 in., and adapted his 
cameras to use such lenses in the 
most convenient way. 

In early years he thought nothing 
of ascending high hills with а long- 
focus camera of great length and size 
in search of panoramas of the Alps. 
But for many vears he has worked at 
the improvement of the apparatus by use of mirrors, so as to 
have the rull length from lens to plate in a box one-third of 
the length. 

Mv own acquaintance with this remarkable camera arose 
quite accidentally from à conversation with the professional 
photograpner who is kind enough to supply (for the usual 
consideration) my own modest wants in the Wav of photo- 
graphıc materials. I found him one day looking over some 
prints which he said were made with a new apparatus, the 
“Rapid Telephot of M. Vautier-Dufour.” I looked at them, 
and w hed at their талу excellent qualities. Being 
an occasional user myself of a telephoto lens, and not unac- 
quainted with its advantages and disadvantages, I expressed 
mv interest, and he was kind enough to arrange that I should 
accompany him on a visit to М. Vautier as soon as the latter 

| | Geneva the first pre so to speak) of a new 
edition of his camera, made in five by four size to suit 
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Direct Print from Telephot Negative. 
The aetails of the 
леғапте бу short focus lens, ала а te.e-«ens 
(See reprouuciion оп foliowing рағе.! 
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the requirements of the London Stereoscopic Company, of 
Regent Street, London, who have undertaken the English 
agency. The whole arrangement of the apparatus is of the 
simplest in principle, but demands accuracy in construction. 

It consists of a box, as shown in the illustration, of two 
storeys, the upper dropping into the lower for portability. 
The whole box, in quarter-plate size, is about 12 in. long 
by 7 in. in height, and 7 in. in breadth; its weight between 
four and five pounds. The light passes by the lens in front 
or the upper storey to a mirror at the back, thence to another 
mirror in front of the lower storey, and thence to the plate 
at the back, giving a total extension of about 30 in. The 
lens is a French anastigmat specially made, giving perfect 


covering and definition at about F/g; the mirrors are of 
thick glass, worked with the same perfection as the lens, 
and surface-silvered, without varnish. The silvering, with 


reasonable care, keeps perfectly god for two er three years, 
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апа сап be renewed at a very small cost. М. Chiffelle (the 
professional through whom I became acquainted with the 
apparatus) has had his mirrors in use for five years, and 
they are still thoroughly serviceable. For exposure, this 
quarter-plate pattern is fitted with the latest Goerz focal- 
plane shutter, and exposures of 1-300th sec. are quite pos- 
sible and successful with the 30 in. lens as with an ordinary 
hand camera. The image on the ground-glass is of great 
brightness compared with that given by a telephoto lens. 
By carrying a separate panel to slide into the front of the 
lower box, in place of the second mirror, one may use a lens 
of 9 or ro in. focus, or, with a 
sunk mount, still less. On the 
other hand, one mav add to the 
lens a suitable negative ele- 
ment, and so increase the 


1. Telepho Closed. 2. Telephet Ready for Use. 


equivalent focus. Thus, in one apparatus, light and casily 
portable, one may make pictures direct with lenses of focus 
from about 8 in. to 30, 50, 100 in. or more, the higher powers 
being based on a working length of зо in., and depending 
for illumination and covering power on the size and quality 
of the negative lens. 

For many years M. Vautier has used a very long extension 
camera, of great size and weight, for direct work with long- 
focus lenses, and he used to carry the huge original 
apparatus to a peak of the Jura mountains overlooking 
Grandson ; and for ten years—first with this apparatus, and 
later with the more portable form—he has been working to 
obtain from this view-point a perfect panorama of the Alps. 
This he has now accomplished with the most astonishing 
perfection, in a series of a dozen plates 24 by 18 cm. 
(nearly 10 by 8 in.), giving the whole range of the Alps 
from far north-east of the Jungfrau Group, through all the 
Bernese Alps, Valais, and French Savoie, to far south-west 
of Mont Blanc, every plate perfect in detail, and fitting to 
the next without the smallest variation in clearness or per- 
spective or equality of development and printing. He has 
now carried the idea still further ; and from all over Switzer- 
land, wherever the most wide-extended panoramas can be 
seen, he has reproduced them in the same way. 

Something worth thinking about, this, for those who, after 
much striving, can show a large scale picture about 3 in. in 
diameter of a mountain 
view a few miles distant ; 
every peak of the Alps is 
shown іп these pan- 
oramas with the fullest 
perfection that ten years 
of patient waiting for the 
best atmospheric con- 
ditions could secure. The 
mountains may be fifty or 
one hundred miles dis- 
tant, but a то by 8 camera 
gives a perfect rendering p 
with a focus of 40 to бо 
in., of every detail on the 
same scale as the eye 
would see it. Three to 
four feet from the eye 
is a natural distance at which to view pictures of such size, 
and at that distance one has the same angle of view as if 
one was on the spot and looking at the mountains themselves. 

From the artistic point of view the advantages of such an 
apparatus are equally great. Landscape pictures, with or 
without the human element, are rendered with a suitability 
of perspective which, to the critical eye, makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. If finest definition is wanted, such as 
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3. Construction of the modern “ Vautier 
Telephot. 
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WINDOW ім CHURCH OF ST. PauL, MUNICH. 


Taken with ordinary camera and lens of nornai focal length. Compare with 
teiephol print cn preceding page. 


could not be got by enlargement from a small plate, the 
power of rendering it is there, whether the plate be 5 by 
4 or 10 by 8, and it may be used or not as one may desire. 

Returning to the point of view of the military or acro- 
nautical specialist above referred to, I may describe some- 
thing of M. Vautier’s regular tests of the manufacturer’s 
work. From the tower of his house at Grandson he has a 
perfectly clear view across the lake to the hills near Payerne, 
which are used as a regular military exercise ground. The 
direct distance is between three and four miles. With 
lens of about 30 in. focus he can easily reproduce moving 
troops and guns; rows of stakes one metre high are clearly 
distinguishable on a clear day. With a large apparatus, 
40 to фо in. focus, they are naturally clearer. But for 
special purposes he adds again to this a negative lens. The 
ficld of sharp definition mav be reduced ; but the stakes 
one metre high and five kilometres distant are shown nearly 
a centimetre long on the plate. 


.— 


[Since receiving the above article we have had an oppor- 
tunity of personally testing “ The Rapid Telephot ” camera, 
which is now obtainable from the London Stereoscopic Co., 
Regent Street, W., and can express the highest appreciation 
of its practical utilitv. The camera is a marvel of simplicity 
in construction. When closed it is but little larger than 
many reflex cameras for the same size plate. It is not heavy, 
and when it is considered that large-aperture lenses up to 
50 ins. focal length can be employed for instantaneous 
direct photographs, its possibilities are obviously enormous 
for both pictorial and record work. It places a new power 
in the hands of all photographers. Our readers should 
write forthwith to the London Stereoscopic Co., and ask 
for illustrated descriptive pamphlet and price list of the 
Rapid Tetephot.—ED.} 
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HE interest that the exhibition of developing tanks at ** THE 

A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C., is attracting, 
and the number of visitors who have called to see the different 
models on view have confirmed our belief as to the wide-spread 
popularity of this form of photographic development. 

The presence of practically every model of the different 
development tanks now on the market enables the visitor to 
make comparisons, and by actually handling the apparatus to 
decide which pattern will be most suitable to his needs. It is 
surprising to find the great diversity of opinion expressed as 
to the relative perfection of the various models: one worker 
will prefer a certain type, while another pins his faith to that 
of another maker. Yet in principle all are the same. It is 
only in details that differences appear. The main point of 
difference that is observable is that the exhibits can be divided 
into two groups—the reversible tanks and the non-reversible 
tanks. The former are usually fitted with water-tight lids, but 
some of the latter enable the plates to be reversed by turning 
over the inner rack. For convenience of reference a brief sum- 
mary of the points of each tank is given at the end of this notice 
(see next page). 

A point that all should bear in mind who read the description 
given below of the tanks, and also the notices that appeared in 
last week's issue, is that, although most of the tanks are made 
with a capacity for six plates only, the makers can supply them 
in nearly every case for twelve plates or more to order; also 
that further particulars and illustrated descriptive pamphlets 
concerning each tank will be sent free to any reader of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. who is unable to visit the show, by any of the 
makers whose developing tanks are on exhibition. Readers 
should certainly send for these particulars forthwith. The 
addresses of the firms appear at the head of each notice in this 
and last week’s issue, or will be found also in the advertisement 
pages. In last week's A. P. AND Р. М. the developing tanks 
made by Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, A-kla, Houghtons, Ltd., 
Kodak, Ltd., Watkins? Meter Co., and Standa, Ltd were 
noticed. 


GRIFFIN, LTD. 


“ The Tourist " developing tank supplied by Messrs. Griffins, 
of Kingsway, W.C., has certain points of merit that distinguish 
it from many of the other tanks displayed in the exhibition. 
One of the most striking points of novelty is the method by 
which the inner rack or plate-container is filled. It enables 
plates to be inserted in the dark with the least possible chance 
of scratching. 

The rack, which is of the usual familiar appearance, has this 
difference—that both ends can be opened, and three plates are 
inserted at one end and held in position with a spring catch, 
and three plates are inserted at the other end. In this way the 
six plates which the tank contains are entirely separated and 
are held securely in comparatively wide grooves, which are 
found with the greatest ease. 

The tank top also has a special spreading device for dis- 
tributing the developer when the cap is on, and a vent-hole 
which permits the air to escape as the developer is poured in 
is also a practical feature. 

The function of this developing tank, which is indicated by 
its name, is to provide for the whole procedure of developing, 
fixing and washing in one reliable piece of apparatus that can 
be depended upon by the tourist. To this end a small tap is 
fitted to the bottom of the tank, which permits the easy egress 
of liquids when it is desired to empty the tank and refill with 
another solution. The utility of the tap is also obvious for 
washing the negatives in the tank, a purpose that is further 
facilitated by the addition of a chain to the top of the tank, 
enabling it to be suspended from an ordinary water-tap. The 
water enters by the aperture at the top of the tank and is evenly 
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distributed over the surfaces of the plates, and finally flows 
out at the bottom. 

The reversible model of Griffins’ Tourist tank is constructed 
in heavier material and is provided with a water-tight lid and 
cap. With this model it is possible to reverse the tank without 
spilling any of the contents. It has also a novel method of 
securing the lid, so that, even if the rubber with which the lid 
is lined, and which makes the water-tight joint, is worn, a water- 
tight joint can still be ensured. This tank is specially made in 
2% by 34, and Verascope sizes. к 

The Griffin “ Professional" developing tank is also worthy 
of special notice, as being one of the most capacious tanks in 
the exhibition. This holds twelve half-plates singly or twenty- 
four plates back to back. It is a beautifully constructed piece 
of apparatus, as indeed are all the Griffin tanks, and, in 
addition to the usual tap for withdrawing the developer or 
fixing bath, etc., it is also provided with a syphon so as to keep 
the tank always filled during washing. Considering the capacity 
and utilitv of this tank, it is remarkably small and neat, besides 
being handsome in appearance. 


BUTCHERS, LTD. 


The Klimax developing tank, made by Messrs. Butcher and 
Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., combines 
all that has been decided on as essential in developing tanks, 
and one or two other points of interest. The Klimax tank is 
a strongly and well-designed piece of apparatus, heavily nickel- 
plated. It is constructed to hold six plates, two pairs to be 
placed back to back in the central grooves of the inner rack, 
and two others in the outer grooves. The inner rack is attached 
to the lid, and the lid, which is fitted with a watertight rubber 
joint, can be clamped firmly into position by side clamps, so 
that the entire tank and its contents can be dealt with in day- 
light, and in any position. One feature of the Klimax tank 
that appears to be peculiar to it is, that the inner rack is filled 
from one side, instead of from the top or bottom, as is the 
case in most other tanks of this type. When the plates are 
in position in the tank, and the top clamped on, the developer 
can be poured in through the screw-hole at the top. When the 
time for development is up, a small tap at the bottom is turned, 
and the developer allowed to run off. Water can then be 
poured in and off again, followed by the fixing bath, and the 
final washing also carried out without removing the plates or 
opening the lid. To facilitate the washing operation a chain 
is fixed to the top of the tank. This can be looped round an 
ordinary water-tap, and the water allowed to run through the 
tank until the plates are thoroughly washed. The Klimax is 
made in four sizes. 


R, AND J. BECK, Ltd. 


Although in most instances the tanks in the exhibition are 
adaptable for daylight development or development by time in 
perfect darkness, and therefore suitable for autochrome plates. 
Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, E.C., appear to be 
the only firm who have a daylight developing tank specially 
for autochrome colour plates. The tank, which is made of 
German silver, is divided into two parts, one of which fits 
over the other with a deep rebate joint, thus making it abso- 
lutely light-proof. The lower portion is fitted outside with four 
feet, and inside with a carrier on which is placed an ordinary 
developing dish. The carrier is fixed on a spindle, one end of 
which projects through one side of the tank, and a cross-bar 
passes through the external portion of this spindle, allowing the 
carrier to be rocked. At one end of the tank a stop projects, 
which is set level with the projecting spindle, and at the other 
end a similar stop is set at a lower level than the projecting 
spindle and attached to a slide. The cross-bar, one end of 
which rests on the fixed stop, may be rocked up and down to 
the amount allowed by the other stop, thus giving a gentle 
motion and rocking the plate during development. An arrange- 
ment for tipping out the solution when development is com- 
plete is also provided. The projecting stop which is attached 
to the slide can be pulled beyond the end of cross-bar, per- 
mitting the bar to be tilted down to a greater extent, so that it 


is level with the bottom of the tank, an Bogle the 
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dish inside the tank, which moves іп a similar manner, is suff- 
ciently tilted to empty out its contents. А very simple device 
for carrving away the solution from the tank is provided. The 
tank has a false bottom, perforated at one end. It has also a 
true bottom with an aperture at the other end, and the bottoms 
are so inclined that the liquid flows away without admitting 
light. The upper half of tank is provided with a funnel in one 
corner connected to a pipe which has a mouth-piece over the 
centre of the developing dish. The developing solutions are 
poured through this funnel, and flow evenly over the plate. 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD MFG. CO., LD. 


The * Merito " davlight tank for developing and fixing glass 
plates or flat films in daylight, made by the Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Altrincham, is спе of the most simple 
in construction in the exhibition, consisting merely of a well- 
made water-tight tank with developer-spreading device and vent, 
and containing a simple rack for holding six plates back to 
back. Simplicity in construction is in no wise detrimental to 
the efficiency of this well-made piece of apparatus, which, in 
addition to being easy to use, has a perfectly clear passage 
through the rack and tank, a feature which will be found par- 
ticularly helpful in the elimination of hypo. when washing after 
fixing. The whole of the operations, with the exception of 
filling the rack, can be conducted in broad davlight. The tank 
is made in four sizes—quarter-plate, 5 bv 4, postcard, and half- 
plate—and is provided with strong, heavy nickel-silver finish. 


BOOTS, LTD. 


Messrs. Boots, Cash Chemists, have been making great strides 
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in the production of photographic apparatus and materials 
lately, and this branch of their business has now assumed im- 
portant proportions. The photographic departments of Boots 
will be found thoroughly well equipped at the branches all 
over the kingdom. An inspection of Messrs. Boots’ advertise- 
ments in our outer pages every week will show our readers 
that this go-ahead firm is moving with the times. The head 
photographic depot is at 29, Farringdon Road, E.C., and from 
this address a number of developing tanks and accessories have 
been sent for inclusion in the exhibition. The tank is the 
Boots’ Perfect developing tank, and its construction is all that 
can be desired, so far as perfection of finish and accuracy of 
design is concerned. The Perfect tank is a well-plated box, 
with watertight lid and clamps, and the inner rack for holding 
the plates is attached to the lid itself. The plates are easily 
inserted, and when the top of the tank is replaced (in the dark- 
room) the developer is poured in through the screw aperture 
at the top. The developer being evenlv distributed between 
the plates, which are placed in pairs, back to back, in the two 
central grooves, and single plates in the two outer grooves, 
the maximum of space between the faces of the plates 15 
secured. This tank is smali and neat in appearance, and 
the quarter-plate size is filled with 12 oz. of developer. The 
entire tank can be turned upside down during the process 
of development, thus assisting the action of the solution more 
evenly. The Boots’ Perfect tank is made in four sizes, from 
quarter-plate to half-plate, and as the developer can be poured 
out after development, and replaced with water, fixing and 
washing can also be conducted in the same tank, if necessary, 
without removing the plates. 


Recapitulation of Features of the Different Makes of Developing Tanks at “ The А.Р. Little Gallery." 


Houghtons’ “ Ensign " tank for plates. Capacity, six plates; 
separate inner rack; watertight lid; can be filled with de- 
veloper, and emptied in daylight; reversible. Prices from 
75. 6d. to 125. 6d. 

“ Ensign" tank for cut films. Capacity, twelve films; 
separate inner rack; non-reversible. Must be filled with 
developer in dark-room. 


Watkins’ time tank. Capacity, twelve plates; held hori- 
zontally; plate rack attached to lid; tank non-reversible. 
Can be filled with developer and emptied in daylight. 
Prices, 5s., 8s. ба. 


Reynolds and Branson's < Conduit " tank for plates. Capacity, 
six or twelve plates; separate inner rack; non-reversible. 
Must be filled in dark-room. 

Rystos “ Sequential ” tanks. Capacity, from one to 
twelve plates; non-reversible. Must be filled in dark-room. 

A-kla tank, forming part of the “ A-kla " system of exposure апа 
development. Capacity, two plates; separate inner rack; 
non-reversible. Plate-changing and developing can be con- 
ducted in daylight. 


Kodak, Ltd., plate developing tank. Capacity, six or twelve 
plates; separate inner rack; watertight lid; reversible. 
Must be filled and emptied in dark-room. Prices from 
12s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. 

Roll-film daylight developing tank. Capacity, six or 
twelve exposure spools; watertight lid; reversible. Can 
be operated entirely in daylight, with assistance of auxiliary 
box. Prices from 105. to ДІ 125. 64. 

“ Premo " film-pack developing tank. Capacity, twelve 
cut films; watertight lid; reversible. Must be filled and 
emptied in dark-room. Prices, 16s., 18s. 

* Brownie " developing box. Capacity, one “ Brownie ” 
spool. Daylight developing films revolved in developer. 
Price 5. 


Standa, Ltd. Developing tank “ De Luxe." Capacity, six plates ; 
separate, but enclosed and reversible inner rack and tank ; 
non-reversible outer tank. Plates must be loaded in dark- 
room, but developer can be poured on or off in daylight. 
Inner rack specially adapted as a drving rack. 

Ordinary “ Standa " tanks, same as “ De Luxe " model, 
but with non-reversible inner tank. 

Roll-film tank. Capacity, six, ten, or twelve exposure 
spools; reversible inner spool holder. Entire operations 
can be conducted in daylight. 

Flat-film tank. Capacity, twelve flat-films: reversible 
inner tank. Dark-room needed. 

Griffins’ “ Tourist " tank. Capacity, six plates; separate inner 
rack. Can be filled with developer and emptied in day- 
light, and plates washed without removing lid. Model 
No. 2 reversible, with watertight lid. Prices from тоз. 6d. 
to 12s. 6d. 

* Professional " developing tank. Capacity, twelve or 
twenty-four half-plates; separate inner rack; watertight 
lid ; reversible; with syphon for washing plates. Price, 215. 

Boots’ * Perfect " developing tank. Capacity, six plates; inner 
rack attached to lid ; watertight lid ; reversible. Filled with 
developer or emptied in daylight. Prices, 7s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 

Thornton-Pickard's * Merito " developing tank. Capacity, six 

` plates; separate inner rack; watertight lid; reversible. 
Filled with developer and emptied in davlight. Specially 
adapted for plate washing. Prices, 6s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 

Butchers’ “ Klimax " developing tank. Capacity six plates; 
inner rack attached to lid; watertight lid; reversible. De- 
veloper poured in and out in daylight. Tank can be used 
for fixing and washing. Prices, 7s. 6d., 125. 6d. 

Becks’ < Autochrome ” developing tank. Capacity, one plate: 
tank non-reversible. Must be loaded in dark-room, but 
developer can be poured on or off in daylight. Prices, 25s. 
to 37s. 6d. 


Readers should note that the Tank Exhibition at “Тһе Little Gallery,’’ 52, Long Acre, remains open until 


June Ist. Admission Free. 


THE WORCESTER CAMERA CLUB’S EXHIBITION. 


HE sixth annual exhibition of the Worcester Camera Club, 

held recently at the Victoria Institute, Worcester, was a 
£reat success, a notable feature being the number of foreign 
exhibits received, in addition to the work by many leading 
British exhibitors. The first award in the open class took the 
form of a Worcester tea service, which was won by Mrs. С. А. 
Barton, who also secured other awards. In this class extra 
awards were given, and the winners were Messrs. Stanley 
Saunders, C. О. Frevtag, Miss M. A. Smart, and Mr. Н. Ziese- 
mer. In the class open to members of the Midland Federation 


the awards went to A. Roffey, Н. Iliffe (whose picture, “ The 
Spinet," is reproduced on page 527 this week), A. Lawton Fox, 
and Miss B. Hunt. The members' classes were also verv strong, 
the awards going to F. Н. Horniblow, C. Richardson, F. J. 
Shaw, G. H. Haycox, C. L. Hervey-Murray, R. M. Beach Hicks, 
E. M. Firth, and H. E. Bickerton. The challenge shield for 
best members! work was awarded to F. H. Horniblow. Mr. 
Arthur Marshall acted as judge. The hon. secretary, С. Н. 
Паусох, is to be congratulated on the success of his 
efforts. 
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STEREOSCOPIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION. 


SiR,—As a stereoscopic worker I was much 
interested in the recent correspondence in THE 
А. P. AND P. М. on seeing stereoscopically 
without a stereoscope. I have possessed this trick of seeing 
in relief, both prints and negatives, for some twenty years, 
and, as far as I remember, it took me some three hours 
to acquire. The difficulty consists in this, that in ordinary 
vision, when the eyes are looking on parallel axes at an object, 
say, a mile away, they are also by habit unconsciously focussed 
on the object, and with an object close at hand the convergence 
of the eyes involves a corresponding accommodation of the 
eyes to the short focus. In viewing a stereo print without a 
stereoscope, however, this natural correlation of focus of the 
eyes to the amount of convergence is upset: the eyes are called 
upon to look at a distant object—so far as convergence is con- 
cerned—whilst at the same time they must each see correspond- 
ing points in each half of the slide at a distance of a foot or 
so away. I could easily, by gazing forward as if in a “ brown 
study," get the two halves to merge, but it was only after con- 
siderable trouble that I could keep them merged whilst my 
eyes accommodated themselves to the short focus demanded. 

I can manage to see prints up to 3} in. apart between centres, 
but beyond this, up to 34 in., am conscious of strain. With 
the negatives 6 in. between centres would not trouble me, but 
this is of little practical use. Even with the stereoscope I 
have found some of my friends unable or “ bothered " to see 
slides mounted with centres at 31 in., and on this account I 
have for some years printed all my slides to give 23 in. between 
corresponding points in the extreme distance ; in the immediate 
foreground this separation is reduced to 2 үҙ, as you may 
see by measuring the accompanying print. 

For some years I have printed all my slides in a transposing 
frame on gaslight postcards—latterly on phosphate cards—and 
so avoided mounting troubles. With a reel of magnesium 
а опе can get through a fair quantity of printing in one 
night. 

If stereograms are intended for book illustration, and to be 
viewed in the above way, two conditions are, I think, nces- 
sary: Firstly, that the camera lenses be mounted at the normal 
separation of the eyes, say 24 in., and, secondly, that lenses 
of, say, 12 in. focus should be used. The resulting print would 
then show natural instead of exaggerated relief and perspective, 
and also apparent natural size of objects. To take the length 
of the garden path in Mr. Heath’s print, viewed without the 
stereoscope, this shows up as greater than in the stereoscope ; 
and, with any slide, the shorter the focus of the stereoscope 
lenses, the less will be the apparent depth of the picture from 
foreground to distance. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that, whilst the amount of relief is a fixed quantity, a shorter 
focus lens magnifies the picture superficially, and the apparent 
relief suffers by contrast. 

The black mask is perhaps a minor point, but Mr. Heath's 
picture shows up in front of, and not behind the border. To 
give the latter effect more of the left-hand side of the right-hand 
half should be shown, and vice versa.—Yours truly, 

R. W. BLAKELEY. 

Seedley Park Road, near Manchester. 


OVER-EXPOSURE WITH THE FOCAL- 
PLANE SHUTTER. 


S1r,—With reference to the letter of “ George Street " in your 
issue of the roth inst., I think it may be of interest to place on 
record my experience with an actinometer and a diaphragm 
shutter, as the point I have noticed, though itself unexplained, 
may serve to account for the large discrepancy observed by 
your correspondent between the calculated efficiency of a focal- 
plane shutter and that found in practice by the relation between 
the exposure which is found sufficient and that calculated with 
the actinometer. 

It is only within the last nine months that I have used an 
exposure meter regularly, and at first іп circumstances where 
an exposure of t-sth sec. to 2 secs. at F/6 was required. I found 
the meter would always enable me to get correct exposure, if I 
used the plate-speed number as given by Watkins. It was 
therefore with some surprise that I found, when working in a 
better light, that, though I used the same meter, speed factor, 
etc., I persistently got negatives that were much over-exposed. 
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My faith in the meter was such that I at once attributed such 
results to mistakes on my own part, but further trials proved that 
the error lay with the system and not with the operator. I now 
allow for this error by increasing the plate-speed number when 
the conditions are such as to render suitable an exposure of 
1-1oth sec. or less. 

It would interest me to know if other users of diaphragm 
shutters have had a similar experience, as the nature of the 
error is diametrically opposed to what one would expect, in 
view of the known fact that such shutters are less efficient at 
higher speeds. 

I should add that my shutter has been tested and the actual 
speeds are used.—Yours very truly, HV. A. B. 

Catford, S.E. 


According to the Times there will be no new issue of postage 
stamps bearing the portrait of King George until next year. 


An interesting illustrated article by C. W. R. Knight on 
Heron Nesting with a Camera appears in the current number of 
the Ladies Field. 

The Chelmsford Photographic Society has a new hon. secretary 
in the person of Mr. C. H. Wallis, Rosebank, Moulsham, Chelms- 
ford. Mr. W. J. Morrison, who has lately filled the post, has 
resigned owing to pressure of business. 

The late Sir William Huggins was the subject of a long 
obituary notice in the Zimes for May 13. The distinguished 
astronomer's association with photography and his applications 
of the photographc plate are specially referred to. 

At the Southport Photographic Society's annual meeting, a loss 
of about £64 was reported on the recent exhibition. This deficit 
had been met by a small group of members. In all other 
respects the society has spent a prosperous and useful year. 


The directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey 
have declared an extra dividend of 2} per cent. upon the com- 
mon stock, payable on July Ist, to stockholders of record on 
May 31, in addition to the usual quarterly dividend payable on 
July r. 

Thames Colour Plates Wanted. The Thames Colour Plate, 
Ltd., are prepared to purchase results made with their plates, 
screens, and filters. Any subjects, but of good colouring and 
interest. Size optional. A postcard to the Thames Colour 
Plate, Ltd., 256, High Holborn, London, W.C., will bring full 
particulars. 

A remarkable photograph, taken inside the Manchester Royal 
Exchange, appeared in the Manchester Courier for May 11, It 
represents the members of the Exchange listening to the resolu- 
tion of sympathy passed on the death of King Edward. About 
seven thousand persons are included in the picture, and all are 
quite recognisable. 


The South Suburban Photographic Society has just issued its 
summer Syllabus. Excursions апа demonstrations аге 
announced, and a good season's work is promised. All amateurs 
residing in the S.E. district should join this go-ahead society. 
The hon. secretary is J. Nixon, “ Rydal,” Ingleside Grove, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Photographic visitors to Selfridge’s, Ltd., Oxford Street, W., 
should remember that the firm has a fully equipped photographic 
department, replete with apparatus and materials by all the lead- 
ing makers, in addition to several special and exclusive lines 
of their own. Every facility for the comfort and convenience 
of the camera-user is available at Selfridge’s. 


The King’s Heath and Moseley Photographic Society has 
arranged for a series of summer outings for its members, as 
follows :—May 28, excursion to Sutton Park, train to Streetley ; 
June 25, Midland Federation excursion to Welford-on-Avon ; 
July 9, cycle excursion to Beoley and neighbourhood; Septem- 
ber то, train excursion to Stratford-on-Avon. 


The Glenalmond Photographic Club announces its seventeenth 
annual public school competition. Silver and bronze medals 
are offered for competition among bona fide members of public 
schools (other than Glenalmond) This competition is always a 
popular and well conducted one. Full particulars are obtain- 
able from Arthur S. Reid, Trinity College, Glenalmond. 
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A NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS WEEK’S ISSUE. 


OTABLE among the illustrations in the present issue are 

the telephoto pictures by M. Auguste Vautier, taken with 

his reflector long-focus camera, a description of which appears 

оп рр. 517-9. The available technical data of these pictures are 
given in the article or under the prints themselves. 

The picture, “ James Street, Lincoln " (p. 506), by Bertram 
Cox (who is dealt with on p. 515), is a fine example of bromoil 
‘work plus a good technical base. Тһе original negative was 
made on a panchromatic plate with a К2 screen, in June, with 
half-plate, 16 secs. exposure, at 7 o’clock. 

Mr. Cox's second picture, “ The Start " (reproduced on p. 
516), is decidedly original in conception and is well carried out. 
‘The idea of the intense look of the racing man at the start of 
а race is well suggested. The original of this print 15 also 
a bromoil of fine quality, anl Mr. Cox tells us that it is a 
combination print. The figure was posed and photographed 
indoors, using 5 by 4 panchromatic plate, no screen. The 
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The Chester An official notice of the arrangements for the 
Excursion. fifth annual excursion of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union to Chester on 
June 18 is embellished with a series of charming thumb-nail 
sketches of some possible pictures at Chester. The council 
wish it to be widely known that all details of the arrangements 
are now in the hands of each society secretary, who must 
ascertain how many members of his society will require tea, at 
Iron Bridge at 4 p.m. on that date, and advise Mr. A. E 
Matthews, the Chester secretary, of 5, Parkgate Road, not 
later than June 13. 


Federation Con- The proposed Continental trip of the Federa- 
tinental Trip. tions has now taken definite shape, and the trial 
trip will take place about June 28. Under the 
guidance of one of the prominent lecturers of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union, who has the advantage of knowing the 
district it is proposed to cover, and the even greater advantage 
of being able to speak the tongue of the people, a most enjoy- 
able photographic outing is assured. I believe it is intended 
to make the start from Grimsby, landing at Rotterdam, and 
thence up the Maas and Rhine to Coblenz, and, if desired, 
further on to Heidelberg, Frankfort, etc., calling at places on the 
way, and, if time permits, ascending the Drachenfells by rail. 


The Inter-Ciub The Inter-Club Alliance of the photographic 
Alliance. societies in the Blackburn district has been 
strengthened by the addition of two new 
societies, thus making the total up to sixteen clubs. “ Preston 
Pictorial ” and Edgworth and District P.S. are the new mem- 
bers. Shortly the collection will have been round the societies 
and returned to the owners, who in the meantime are thinking 
out new subjects for the next collection. For the 1010-11 com- 
petition, prints must reach the secretary, Mr. Arthur Clayton, 
то, Wycollas Road, Blackburn, not later than October 15, and 
Mr. C. F. Inston, F.R.P. S., has been selected and kindly con- 
sented to act as adjudicator. The first display of the prints is 
booked for the Darwen Photographic Association on Novem- 
ber 12, who, in addition to the Toulmin Shield for club com- 
petition, are providing a medal for the best individual print in 
the competition. Just to talk of recent successes and prospec- 
tive intentions, the Alliance is to picnic together on Saturday, 
July g, in the neighbourhood of Blackburn. 


Morpeth The exhibition of the Morpeth Camera Club 
Exhibition. is an undoubted success, both in respect to its 
members’ classes and the Federation class of 

the Northumberland and Durham Photographic Federation. 
Mr. James Whittle, F.C.S., the secretary of the Camera Club, 
and Mr. W. S. Corder, who judged the exhibition, are Tespec- 
tively connected with the Federation as secretary and presi- 
dent, hence it was with much gratification they viewed the 
excellent support the federated members had accorded to the 
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pillar and roof of the “ grand stand " were taken in a railway 
station, also on a panchromatic plate, and the two negatives 
superimposed to give the desired result. 

“ The Spinet ” (p. 527), by Henry Iliffe, medalled at the recent 
Worcester exhibition, is a striking example of indoor portraiture. 
Although Mr. Iliffe is a professional photographer, the picture 
is not a studio production, but has been produced with a natural 
window background—demonstrating the possibilities of this sort 
of subject for any amateur. The print we have reproduced 
was made from a direct 12 by ro negative and printed on Wel- 
lington Satin Surface bromide paper. 

“© Within the Harbour, Ilfracombe ” (p. 528), by Walter H. 
Bryan, is a strong and distinctive treatment of a simple sub- 
ject. The technical data are:—Plate, Imperial O.S.S.; lens, 
Cooke; stop, F/6.5; exposure, 1-15th second; time of day, 
8.30 a.m., September; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington smooth bromide through bolting silk. 
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exhibition. А goodly proportion of the principal societies had 
supported the class, which drew forth an acceptance of over 
seventy exhibits. Mr.  Corders awards  were:—Federation 
plaque, J. W. Addison (Sunderland); bronze plaque, Easton 
Lee (Heaton) ; bronze ише W. Pickering (Bishop Auckland) ; 
Federation certificate, R. Chalmers (Sunderland). 


The Members’ The members’ classes were also well sup- 
Classes. ported, and made a most meritorious display. 
In the class for landscapes, etc., Mr. L. A. 
Loades secured the bronze plaque, whilst Mr. C. Webb was 
highly commended. In portraiture, Mr. J. T. Harrison scored 
for the bronze plaque and Mr. L. A. Loades was again likewise 
successful in the flower studies. In the junior class Mr. F. H. 
Dakyns won the first prize, and in the champion class, for 
members only, Mr. L. A. Loades was the successful winner. 
The only open class was for lantern slides, which resulted in 
Mr. R. Chalmers this time securing the premier award—a 
bronze plaque. А collection of work by Mr. Alex. Keighley 
was also loaned to the exhibition and formed a striking ex- 
hibit. A neat and well-illustrated catalogue was the necessary 
passport to this excellent and up-to-date exhibition. 


Bootle’s The Bootle Photographic Society have issued 
Programme. an excellent series of outdoor excursions, and 
in the same little brochure announce a series 
of competitions for the next annual exhibition, which, I be- 
lieve, is fixed for December. The classes are much the same 
as usual at exhibitions, with the addition that in two of them it 
is stipulated the award is for three prints, any size. А class of 
special interest is the one open to members of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Photographic Union, in which a silver plaque is 
offered for one print, any size or subject. 
Barrhead The seventh annual exhibition of the Barr- 
Exhibition. head and District Amateur Art Club has again 
shown the excellence of photography as a 
medium in the production of artistic subjects. The members 
have done some good work, and the present show is said to be 
sufficient testimony of their steady progress. Mr. M. G. Coventry, 
A.R.S.A., R.S.W., and Mr. Archibald Cochrane judged the exhi- 
hition. 
Hull Photo- Pressure on the space at my disposal fre- 
graphic Society. quently crowds out many interesting items of 
news and comment, and the excellent report 
and balance-sheet presented to the annual meeting of the Hull 
Photographic Society recently was one of the unfortunate items. 
It disclosed a very creditable state of accounts, reflecting con- 
siderable credit on the management, who have, amongst other 
items of current expenses, incurred a very heavy expenditure of 
over 748 for repairs to the Society's club-room, which, it will 
be remembered, is their own property. This special cost has 
very nearly been provided for out of the year's revenue, and 
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next year, with the same judicious management, should see а 
perfectly clean sheet. The rooms are in a better state of repair 
than hitherto, the walls have been stripped and renovated, a 
new plaster lantern screen provided, the decoration, lighting, 
and heating arrangements renewed and improved, and the 
whole scheme carried out in a manner to ensure, as fully as 
possible, the greatest comfort and convenience of the members. 


Bristol 
Photographic. 


The Bristol Photographic have successfully 
initiated their summer session with a couple of 
excursions, and have decided to request the 
members to bring down their friends to the summer meetings, 
in the hope that some of them may be induced to join the 
society, who also propose to extend and develop the library. 
Many important works on photography are included in the 
collection, and greater facilities for making use of them are to 
be afforded to the members. 


Greenwich Stu- 
dents Exhibit. 


The students of the photography classes in 
connection with the Blackheath Road, Green- 
wich, Science and Art Centre recently held 
their fifth annual exhibition. The exhibits, some 200 in num- 
ber, reflected the greatest credit on the students and their 
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instructor, Mr. F. W. Bannister. Mr. C. Welborne Piper acted 
in the capacity of judge and awarded the medals as follows :— 
Н. Stevens, Е. W. Prichett, Е. Н. Hill, Н. S. Johnson, Miss 
Sands and Mrs. Click. The following past апа present 
students received awards in a special class:—Miss Irene A. 
Hiow, Mr. H. Creighton Beckett and Mr. Sidney Cole. 


Preston At a special meeting of the Preston Camera 

Camera Club. Club, held on Мау 5, Mr. J. Toulmin, J.P., 

was elected president, with Messrs. Chas. Man- 

tell and J. B. Beardsworth honorary secretaries. Mr. J. Nelson 

is also newly elected to assist Messrs. T. Johnson and W. 
Dresser in the working of the lantern. 


Leicester It was a happy thought that induced the 
Exhibition. Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society to 
hold an exhibition of pictures at the same time 
as the botanical section were exhibiting a floral display of plant 
life, wild and cultivated, and one had some difficulty in decid- 
ing which was the most popular feature. , Certainly the photo- 
graphers are to be congratulated on the display of over 100 
frames of good artistic and technical merit; in fact, quite the 
best yet attempted. А 


А first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus. obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. . a ; 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND 


Extra prizes are awarded when the 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


he prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


uality of the entries is above the average. 


P. N., is offered every week. . 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Alfred 
С. Buckham, 19, Swan Street, S.E. (Title of print, “Тһе Chal- 
lenge.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.5.; lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/6; exposure, r-8th second; time of day, 3 p.m., January; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Paget bromide. 

The Second Prize to Mrs. Mahony, Mount Alverno, Dalkey, 
Ireland. (Title of print, “А Wet Day.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial ortho. ; lens, half combination Goerz; exposure, three 
seconds; time of day, very dark afternoon, January; printing pro- 
cess, enlarged on Royal White bromide. 

The Extia Prize to Arthur Smith, 229, Barkerhouse Road, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “ The Enemy in Sight.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-40th 
second; time of day, 2.30 p.m., April; developer, M.Q.; printing 
process, bromide. | 

The Mounting Prize to Ernest Standish, 8, Broomfield Terrace, 
Headingley, Leeds. (Title of print, “ The Lion.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. backed; pinhole, with No. 10 
needle hole; exposure, four minutes; time of day, 10.30 a.m., 
January; developer, Rytol; printing process, Kodak Velvet 
bromide, developed with Phenolin. 


Hon. Mention. 

J. А. Clayton, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; Samuel S. Gee, Kettering ; 
O. Goldsmith, Gt. Bookham; C. S. Coombes, Holborn, М.С. ; 
F. С. Clift, Hendon; Henry Marle, Bristol; A. Kinder, Preston; 
Harry C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; John J. Hartley, Colne; Norman 
Gutteridge, Naples; Geo. F. Brodie, Glasgow; Walter Brydon, 
Hawick. 

Class I. 

C. D. Paton, Edinburgh; Maclean Dyer, London, N.W.; 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; I. C. B. Jamieson, Bo’ness ; 
Alfred Leader, Bristol; Miss Garnett, Lancaster; Robert Welch, 
Barnoldswick; Bertram C. Prance, Bideford; H. Pickwell, Black- 
heath, S.E.; J. Laing, Birmingham; A. V. Raaschon, Copen- 
hagen; J. T. Ross, Burnley; W. Symonds, Bedford; F. Clements, 
Luton; E. A. Whelan, Rathkeale; E. S. Maples, Mirfield; Miss 
A. Prince, East Lyss; Wm. H. Warburton, Stoke-on-Trent; Mrs. 
Brooking, Wisbech; Ben Booth, Burnley; John J. Hartley, Colne; 
Ну. Marle, Bristol; С. Wansey Smith, London, E.C.; W. L. 
Oxley, Sheffield; Wallace R. Weir, Watford; John C. Holloway, 
Palmer’s Green, N. 


Class II. 

A. E. Burgess, Addlestone; W. G. Heather, Reading; Hy. 
Warner, West Kensington Park (2); Miss F. T. Townsend, Swit- 
zerland (2); E. H. Dasent, Bedford; Frank Baker, Wolver- 
hampton; John Marshall, Croydon; S. Ambler, Harrogate; G. 
Allen Draper, Blackheath, S.E.; John C. O’Keefe, Fermoy; 
C. H. Carder, Cardiff; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen; J. Creed, Ply- 
mouth; F. R. Wilkins, Liverpool; Miss Howlett, Christchurch ; 
W. G. Wood, Aberdeen. 

Clase ІІІ. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Dr. E. M. Callender, 47, 
Connaught Square, Hyde Park, W. (Title of print, “А Lane near 
Nairn.") Technical data: Plate, Eastman ortho.; lens, Goerz, 
with five times screen; stop, F/16; exposure, 1-5th second; time 
of day, 3.30 p.m., August; developer, metol hydroquinone; print- 
ne process, enlarged on Kodak Rough, with bromide, toned hypo- 
alum. 

Beginners’ Class. 

Geo. Elliott, St. Helens; Miss B. M. Stanton, Stratford-on- 
Avon; J. Clifford Freebody, West Ealing; G. Gerald Averdieke, 
Bradford; Mrs. M. Cresswell, Grimsby; A. R. Greenhill, Wood 
Green, N.; E. Н. Hancocks, Sheffield; Е. С. Woods, Sandown, 
I.W. (2); Miss Hilda M. Laurence, Boscombe; W. G. Hall, 
Hatfield; Rev. А. С. Moreton, H.M.S. Prince of Wales; Donald 
Munro, Handsworth; Chas. J. Roome, Leicester; J. H. Parkin, 
Richmond; J. K. Milne, Merton Park, S.W.; arshall, Croy- 
don; W. Davidson, Woodford Green; L. S. Cornelissen, Kings- 
way, W.C.; D. S. Macadam, Perth, N.B.; John С. Setterfield, 
Liverpool; Miss R. E. Bamford, Kilrea (2); Victor R. Sewell, 
Liscard; Cadet A. D. Duckworth, London, S.W.; J. B. Lewis, 
Bedford; F. H. Harrod, Seaford; W. H. Stevenson, Edinburgh ; 
Fred G. Clark, Aberdeen ; W. F. Hering, London, N. ; F. С. Ff. 
Warner, South Woodford; Arthur W. Keeley, Bath; H. J. Foster, 
New Malden; Н. D. Thomas, Islington, S.; J. К. Creasey, 
Belper; C. Uchter Knox, Alton; F. V. Donner, Hull; Wm. 
Thomson, Larkhall; R. J. Hill, Newmarket; Miss Afriat, Stan- 
more; Miss Dorothy Hewins, Putney Hill, S.W.; H. T. Davey, 
Parkstone, Dorset; Jas. W. Stewart, Edinburgh. 
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our readers will be dealt with weekly 


page In order to relieve the pressure on our 


5] ‚ answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, t each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
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Films. 

I am accustomed to plates, but have lately 

taken to films. Can I use Farmer's reducer 

and intensify with potassium bichromate as a 

bleacher before redevelopment, etc.? 

А. M. (Stirling). 

Essentially the difference between a 
glass plate and film is the support, viz., 
glass and celluloid. That is to say, the 
gelatine silver emulsion is the same, so 
that as regards developing, intensifying, 
reducing, and so forth, what may be used 
for one may be used for the other, pro- 
vided always—as the lawyers say—that 
your mixture does not attack glass or 
celluloid. In actual practice, the only 
thing you are likely to use that will affect 
odlluloid is alcohol (methylated spirit, 
etc.), so that if you cut this out of your 
chemical list you may apply to the film 
any solution you have been accustomed 
to apply to the glass plates. 


Various Queries 
1. I have a rapid symmetrical lens; is it 
better to use the combination, or remove the 
front part, for portraiture? 2. Are ortho. 
plates much used without a light filter? 3. 
How many times filter do you recommend 
for flowers and landscapes? 4. Please ге- 
commend books оп orthochromatic work, 
animals, and enlarging. 
C. W. G. (South Milford). 
1. If you want sharp-all-over results use 
the complete combination, but use the 
half lens for soft definition effects. 2: 
Ortho. plates without light filter are prac- 
tically equivalent to ordinary plates for 
the ordinary conditions of work. <A light 
filter used with the plates you name will 
not give you much, if any, better results 
than the same without a filter, and means 
longer exposure. 3. This depends on the 
plate and filter used; but, roughly speak- 
ing, one gets best general effects with 4 to 
8 times filters. 4. “ Photography о! 
Coloured Objects,” by C. E. K. Mees; 
* Colour-Correct Photography," by Т. 
Thorne Baker; ‘ Practical Orthochro- 
matics" (Photo-Miniature series, No. 
92); “ Animal Photography " (Practical 
Photographer series, No. 17); “ Enlarg- 
ing," by С. R. Smith (* A. P." Library, 
No. 25). 


Copying Blue Print. 
I have a small photograph printed in blue, 
and not good contrast, which I want to 
copy. Can you help with any suggestions? 
H. G. (Bradford). 


Probably you will get the best result 
with a yellow-sensitive (ortho.) plate and 


fairly deep orange yellow colour screen. 
To get the best contrast, your aim should 
be to use a colour screen which does not 
transmit the colour rays reflected by the 
blue print, and yet is sensitive to the rays 
reflected by the white ground. In fact, the 
eye of your plate ought to see a black 
icture on a coloured ground. There are 

lues and blues, so that unless you can 
test the blue picture with a spectroscope 
you may have to try one or two different 
filters before you get the best possible 
result. If this plan is not satisfactory use 
a red filter and red sensitive (panchro- 
matic) plate. 


Imperial N.F. Plates. 

What would be the effect of using а three- 

times screen with Imperial М.Е. plates? 

Would the result be over-corrected? 

L. T. R. (Birmingham). 

As colour screens vary considerably, 
much depends upon the particular three. 
times screen you possess and propose to 
use. As you already possess the screen 
and we do not, clearly you can best 
answer your own question by a few trials. 


Playvertype. 
I should be much obliged if you could give 
me instructions for working the Playertype 

process for copying drawings, etc. 
W. E. С. (Brixton). 

We cannot do better than describe the 
process as we saw it worked by the late 
Mr. Player himself. A drawing-board is 
laid on the table. On this is a sheet or 
two of stout blotting-paper. Next comes 
the drawing to be copied, face upwards. 
On this is laid a sheet of slow bromide 
paper, coated side downwards, so that 
the sensitive side of the bromide paper 
is in contact with the surface of the draw- 
ing. Over the back of the bromide paper 
is laid a sheet of signal green glass, and 
over this a sheet of thick plate glass. The 
object so far is to get good and even con- 
tact between the bromide paper and 
original. Mr. Player had an ordinary 
gas bracket projecting horizontally from 
the wall, so that the flame came about 
12 ОГ 1§ inches above and over the 
middle of the plate glass, etc. Ап expo- 
sure of то or 20 seconds or so was given. 
The bromide paper was then developed, 
fixed, washed, etc., which yielded a nega- 
tive image which appeared foggy when 
looked аё, but showed a good negative 
when looked fhrough. When dry, this 
paper negative was put film to film 
with a fresh piece of bromide paper in 
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an ordinary printing frame contain- 
ing a sheet of plain glass, and the 
exposure made through the paper nega- 
tive. It 1s by no means essential to use 
the green glass screen above mentioned, 
bit its employment seems to enable one 
to get more plucky results. If no green 
glass is used the exposure is only a matter 
of a few seconds. No exact guide on this 
topic can be given, as the exposure de. 
pends upon the speed of the bromide 
Paper, strength and distance of the light. 
A good green screen may be made by 
fixing an unexposed plate, washing and 
drying it, and then bathing it in an 
aqueous solution of naphthol green. 
This, when dried and laid on a sheet of 
white paper, should be about as dark as 
an apple skin before it begins to turn 
red. For developing the negative image 
hydroquinone is to be recommended. The 
following works satisfactorily :—(A) Water 
IO OZ., potassium metabisulphite 2 drm., 
potassium bromide то gr., hydroquinone 
100 gr. ; (B) water то oz., caustic soda or 
potash 3 drm. It will be noticed that 
the proportion of bromide is rather high, 
but as development has to be prolonged 
this seems necessary. ]f desired, the 
inevitable surface fog can be cleared away 
with the hvpo and ferricyanide reducer, 
but this is by no means necessary. This 
fog is inevitable, as some light has to 
pass through all the parts of the bromide 
Paper. Call this light a. A little of this 
wil be reflected back to the bromide 
paper by the black lines of the original: 
call this 5. But considerably more is 
reflected by the white paper parts: call 
this с. Then, as all parts are affected 
by e, and some parts by Û additional, and 
others by c additional, we have to depend 
on the difference between a + b and a + 
с for our negative. It is then apparent 
that success very largely depends on 
adiusting the exposure so as to utilise this 
difference to Һе utmost. 


Drying Films. 

Is it possib!e to dye films and then get them 

flat on drying? I can get them nearly flat, 

but not quite. R. S. S. (Birmingham). 

You should have mentioned your plan 

of drying the films. One plan of drying 
films flat is to pin all four corners down 
to a piece of stout, stiff card, previously 
placing a piece of dry, clean blotting- 
paper between the card and film. If they 
curl after this drying, then try placing a 
pad of cotton-wool between the blotting- 
paper and card so as to give the curled 
side a slaght convex curve. 


Timing Exposures. 

(1) I find it difficult to give such exposures 

as $, 4, вес. with the bulb. My shutter is 

only marked 1-2gth, 1-1g0th, r-100th sec. (2) 

Is dilution of the developer of any value in 

cases of under or over exposure? 

G. B. N. (Highgate). 

In actual practice one need not dis- 
criminate between such differences as 
1-3rd and 1-4th sec. You might ай. 
visedly consider the purchase of a Thorn- 
ton-Pickard time valve marked t, 1, 4, 4, 
1-16th sec. If these fractions do not meet 
your need, you could then рей inter- 
mediate values by adjusting the index 
pointer midway between these markings ; 
thus, midway between 4 and } would pro- 
hablv be sufficiently near 1-3rd sec. (2) 
In case of under-exposure, nothing can 
really compensate for this defect, but you 
will probably * make the best of a bad 
iob " bv freely diluting the developer 
and allowing plenty of time for the de. 
veloper to act. 
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The Self- Portrait. 

Of all the examples of 
serene and beautifulegotism 
which meet us every day 
of our lives, none can quite 
compare with the self.por- 
trait at the exhibition. 
А | Mind you, I am not com- 
plaining. I think egotism is one of the primary virtues; I am 
a great egotist myself. The only difference between the egotist 
and the rest of the race is that he is more outspoken than they. 
They think themselves the most important people on the planet, 
but do not say so; he thinks the same thing of himself, and has 
the courage to say it. As to the self-portrait, I recall many of 
these interesting examples. The sitter always seemed to show 
a pardonable self-consciousness and a feeling of double-yoked 
responsibility; naturally so, because not only their artistic 
craftsmanship, but also their physical charms, are at stake at 
one and the same time. Sometimes, though, one’s little attempts 
to be egotistical come in for unconscious rebuke. In a modest 
corner at a recent exhibition in the North there was a self. 
portrait of the honorary secretary, indicated in the catalogue 
by “ Portrait of Mr. Secretary, by himself.” <“ Funny lot, these 
photographers ! " chuckled the visiting countryman. “ Anybody 
who looks at that picture ought to know he’s by himself. 
There ain’t anybody else with him.” 


Chivalry Not Dead. 

I wondered at the number of the gentler sex who were in evi- 
dence at the Royal Photographic Society when that body met 
to consider its amended Articles of Association. Presently the 
reason was made plain to me, for there, staring one in the 
face, was this most precipitate proposal: “ To delete Article 5, 
which reads, ‘ Ladies shall be eligible as Fellows and Members 
of the Society. " Delete it! Here was revolution indeed. A 
look of miserable apprehension spread itself over the usually 
placid faces of the council, and extended to those of the 
masculine free-lances behind. One saw a matinee-hat brigade 
descending upon the constant or inconstant K., and causing the 
fall of Gamma infinity. And then an ex-president smoothed 
matters over by pointing out that the amendment, at first sight 
ungallant, had really been drafted to undo a previous un- 
gallantry. Hitherto ladies have been separately  articled, 
although another article has stated that “ anyone... may 
become a member," the implication being that a lady is not 
anyone. However, it is now in the cast-iron of a legal formula 
that lady photographers are somebodies. 


Stern Reformers. 


The spectacle of the Royal Photographic Society reforming 
itself is not altogether an edifying one, although one ought, I 
suppose, to be grateful to the gentlemen who, by frivolous 
amendments and quips at legal phraseology, entertained us 
the other night for three hours. To do them justice, the young 
lions of the Affiliation were quite lamblike on this Occasion, 
and the opposition came from another quarter. A misplaced 
comma, or an accident to the participles, were the chief stock 
in trade of those who regaled us the other evening, but even 
these harmless diversions went a trifle too far when, on Lord 
Redesdale making a little slip in reading a sentence, one of the 
purists interjected, “ You have actually lapsed into good 
grammar, my lord.” i 


On Being Seasonable. 


Such are the circumstances of magazine editing that some of 
those in charge of our sixpenny populars have already got their 
weather eye upon the Christmas number. I was in one sanctum 
the other day when the talk turned upon being seasonable, and 
as a result of it I will whisper a forgotten word in my brother- 
photographer’s ear. If he wants to see himself in the maga- 
zines, let him, indeed, consider times and seasons, but not as 
though they dominated all other considerations. There are 
people who imagine that everything except snow six inches deep 
is barred for Christmas time, and that the reddest of rose- 
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gardens only are permissible at midsummer, and chickens in 
spring. Whatever the Weather Bureau may do, the seasons are 
not now kept in water-tight compartments in editorial offices. 
A bit of greenery—even a leaf-covered tree—may not be unac- 
ceptable in a Christmas number, nor a glacier in June. There 
are people who like strawberries out of season, and there is an 
equivalent demand in journalism, which might be catered for 
within moderate limits. 


Wide ‘‘Open Nights." 


Attracted by a notice in the circular something to the effect 
that on the next “open night" a most important question 
would be discussed which might have a vital bearing on the 
photographic future, I found myself the other evening in the 
genial atmosphere of the “ L. and Р.” During a giddy half- 
hour the following questions were brought forward :—X-ray 
photography of stone in the bladder; how to make an oval ; 
development in daylight; the possibility of trapping photo- 
&raphic editors by introducing something to their notice as 
new which has already appeared in their own journal; the 
existence of a silver sub-bromide; a photograph of the King 
taken by the light of his own cigar (print produced) ; and how 
the “L. and P." overtops all other societies. Nor was my 
evening an exceptional one. The previous week, according to 
the minutes, lots of other exciting and highly important topics 
were discussed. It is worth something in these hustling times 
to keep a quiet head. 


Where to Go for the Holidays. 


The wife for Bracingsea has planned, 
Bids me be prompt to start ; 

But, weary of the Brighton brand, 

The sameness of the ocean-strand 
Can never wake my art. 


Her brother, learned in stony lore, 
Suggests that he and I 

Should relics of the past explore, 

Of Sussex chancels make a tour— 
Such things are far too dry. 


Son Tom, beginner, is inclined— 
But I won't take the bait— 

To see what mountains he can find, 

And whether Snowdon's height would mind 
Being on a quarter-plate. 


But as for me, they'll never know— 
I'll never drop а hint— 

How 1 would to my garden go, 

And watch the gentle parsley grow, 
The unambitious mint. 


If for photography disposed, 
Ill touch no tools, but mere- 

Ly keep the plate-box firmly closed, 

And take dream-pictures idly posed, 
Without—( Just coming, dear). 


Terms of Subscription for '' The Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
graphic News,” sent post free оп date of publication. 
United Kingdom... Six months, 2s 5d. Twelve months, тоз. rod. 
Canada .. die" da i$ s. 6d. 138. 
Other Countries... ,, 158. 
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WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES : 
AUSTRALIA.—Gordon end Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth 
(W.A.), Hobart, Launceston. 


New ZEALAND.— Gordon and Gotch, Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Wellington. 


CANADA.—W m. Dawson and Sons, Ld., Toronto and Montrea!, 
INDtA.—AÀ. H. Wheeler and Co., Al/ahadad, Bombay, Calcutta. 


SOUTH Arrica.—The Central News Ager, Ld., Johann sburg, Cape Town, 
Durban, Bloemfontein, Port Eíiza*et » efe. 
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THE SPINET. By HENRY ILIFFE. 


Awarded а Буспзе Plaque at the Worcester Cartera Club Exhibition. 
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If any further evidence were required of the unques- 
tionable position occupied by photography as a recorder 
of fact, when compared with other 
PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER forms of graphic expression, the 
v. ARTIST. use made of it by practically the 
whole of the press of this country 
in depicting the funeral of the late King would afford 
striking testimony. The thousands of camera and 
cinematograph users who exposed plates and films on 
the funeral cortége during its passage through London 
and at Windsor were undoubtedly favoured by brilliant 
sunlight, and this may in a measure account for the 
host of excellent and striking photographs that were 
secured and have been published. These indisputable 
records of a unique historical event will be of the 
greatest value in ages to come, and we hope that the 
suggestions made in the daily press for preserving and 
safeguarding complete spools of cinematograph films 
containing a representation of the whole of the proces- 
sion will be duly carried out. The satisfying accuracy 
and actuality of the photographs of such a subject as 
this is clearly impressed when comparisons are made 
between the camera records and the “ pen-and-ink ’’ and 
‘wash "' sketches which a few papers elected to use in 
presenting to their readers the incidents of the passing 
of King Edward. Looking at the products of the artist, 
one is impressed with the fact that imagination has 
frequently outrun fact. The instinctive idea that many 
of the sketches, or at least the groundwork, had been 
prepared before the incidents depicted took place is 
also productive of a feeling of unreality, which the un- 
sophisticated camera record would never have. 
е e 
“THE А. P.” Colonial Competition, which closes on 
the date of publication of this issue, promises to be 
extremely successful. A great number 
“THE A. P" of colonial prints have already 
UM хис COLONES arrived at 52, Long Acre, and many 
letters are to hand from various parts 
of the world advising us of packets of prints on their 
way for the competition. We hope to announce the 
names of the winners some time in June, and to open 
the second Colonial Exhibition at ‘‘ The A. P. Little 
Gallery ” at the beginning of July. The ever-increasing 
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number of our colonial readers is а gratifying proof of 
the popularity of the paper in all parts of the world. It 
has come to our knowledge that in many of our Colonies 
(particularly throughout Australia, where THE A. P. 
AND P. N. has a very large circulation), the paper has 
been selling regularly at newsagents and dealers’ 
at fourpence a copy. This is very flattering, and 
indicates the appreciation in which the paper is held, 
but we do not propose that colonial photographers 
should be handicapped in any way in securing the paper 
they want. We are, therefore, making arrangements 
with our various colonial agents, so that in future THE 
A. P. AND P. N. will be on sale in all colonies at the 
same price as in England, i.e., twopence per copy. 
Colonial readers (especially Australian), please note. 
e e 9 


Readers will find two more coupons for THE А. P. 
AND P. N. '' Holidays with the Camera ’’ Competition 
on advertisement page 2 (supp.) of the present issue. 
Full particulars and conditions are also given. New 
readers should note that the first prize will be £15 ^n 
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Mr. Macdonell's communication, which is to be found 
on page 535 of the present number of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

THE GRADED News, raises important issues as to the 
SCREEN. mode of using a graded screen, and his 
conclusions are incontrovertible. If the 

graded colour screen is absolutely one with the lens, or 
in a position the optical definition of which would be a 
little complex, the screen acts as a colour screen only: 
the grading function being then absolutely non-existent. 
If the graded screen be placed in front of the lens and 
close to the lens, then the grading effect is so slight as 
to be negligible; but as the distance from the front is 
increased the grading effect increases somewhat, but 
never so much as to be very considerable, except per- 
haps for very near objects or short focus lenses. If 
now, as our contributor very aptly suggests, the graded 
screen be placed in the shorter conjugate or behind the 
lens, the grading effect may be full or of material use; 
further, the degree of the grading effect will now depend 
on the distance of the screen from the lens, it being at 
its maximum when the screen is close to the plate. For 
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the moment we are not concerned with arguments for 
or against '' grading ’’ as grading, but we may remark 
that in view of bringing the degree of grading under full 
control, and of allowing free choice as to the screening, 
there is much to be said in favour of the older methods 
of grading, as, for example, the oblique diaphragm, 
Taylor’s wedge piece in front of the diaphragm, or 
Sutton’s butterfly diaphragm. We should like the 
views of our readers on these matters, and we may 
return to the subject before long. Meanwhile opticians 
might well consider the desirability of supplying lenses 
fitted with the above-mentioned devices. 
e ® е 
A great many improvements have been inade in the 
lantern—we notice, by the way, that the prefix 
'* magic "' most obstinately clings to the 
THE LANTERN word, even in the windows of first-class 
SCREEN. Strand  instrument-makers—but com- 
paratively little has been done in connec- 
tion with the screen. The demand for screens which 


will give the maximum light and clearness to the picture 
has been greatly increased by the advent of the cinema- 
tograph theatre. 


Mr. Walter Whitehouse gave an in- 


OVER seventy 
members of afhli- 
ated societies 


joined in the out- 
ing to Burnham Beeches on Saturday, 
May 21st. The brilliant sunshine with 
which the previous outings were favoured 
gave place to a sky laden with rain clouds, and no doubt the 
unfavourable weather outlook in the morning kept many mem- 
bers away. 

On arrival at Burnham Beeches by the two o clock train from 
Paddington there was a slight improvement in the weather, and, 
under the guidance of stewards of the G.W.R. and the Staines 
societies, the members made their way into the woods. The 
following societies were represented :— Birmingham, Ilford, 
Bowes Park, Borough Poly- 
technic, Staines, С. үу. Ro 
G.E.R., Catford апа Forest 
Hill, South London, London 
County Council, Acton, Ealing, 
South Essex, Marylebone, 
United Stereoscopic, Hackney, 
Watford, Exeter, Grimsby, 
Salisbury, Kingston-on-Thames, 
and Wimbledon. At six o’clock, 
the time appointed for tea, 
the gardens of “ The Cottage 
presented a very animated ap- 
pearance Mr. F. C. Boyes, 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, presided, and was sup- 
ported by several members of 
the committee, including Messrs. 
Miles, Rider, Brown, Memory, 
and Oakden. Very complete - 
arrangements had been made 
for the journey by train to 
Slough, and thence to the 
Beeches by motor-car, by Mr. 
Cyril Smith (G.W.R.), and the arrangements made by Mr. 
Memory in regard to the catering gave much satisfaction. 

Mr. Boves took the opportunity of announcing the awards 
made in the recent Affiliation lantern slide competition, as 
follows :—Pictorial section: W. McLean (Belfast Y.M.C.A.), 
Gideon Clark (South London), G. Suter (Woodford), James Shaw 


Group taken at the Affiliation Outing to Burnham Beeches. 
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teresting demonstration the other evening before the 
'* L. and P.” with a screen which he has prepared but 
not yet commercialised. The preparation which Mr. 
Whitehouse uses is, of course, a secret, but it has an 
aluminium base, and the paint is sprayed—not brushed, 
for the brush-marks show—on to canvas, giving it 
something of the appearance of tin-foil. When the 
piece of screen thus treated was tried with the lantern 
a curious fact was brought out. Those sitting at the 
side of the room and looking at the screen from an angle 
found that in almost every case, as compared with the 
ordinary screen, it darkened the view, whereas those 
facing the screen found that it invariably increased the 
light and added brilliance to the slides, sometimes in a 
remarkable manner. The incident suggested that the 
intense light is reflected from a specially prepared screen 
in a narrower cone, so that less light is reflected side- 
ways. With an ordinary sheet the loss at the side is 
considerable, and autochromes viewed at that angle 
often appear colourless, but in the case of the special 
screen the loss was certainly greater. It may not be 
known generally that white paper pasted over a screen 
increases the definition. 


THE AFFILIATION OUTING TO 


BURNHAM BEECHES. 


(Manchester). Scientific section: F. W. Chipps (Acton). He 
further announced that awards would be presented for pictures 
and lantern slides taken on the occasion of the outing. A medal 
would also be given for the best stereoscopic entry. 

As previous outings had been in the north, east, and now the 
west, districts of London, it was suggested that the next outing 
be held in a southern district. The Borough Polytechnic 
Society, in conjunction with the Catford and Forest Hill 
Society, undertook to arrange for the next excursion, the /осаЈе 
to be decided upon later. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was passed to the G.W.R. Society 
and the Staines Society for the energetic and thorough manner 
in which they had carried through the many details in connec- 
tion with the present outing. Mr. G. Clifton was also thanked 
for the excellent and useful map of the district which he had 
drawn up. These were printed and provided by the Rotary 
Photographic Co. 

The Beeches district provided splendid opportunities for the 


By P. Bale Rider. 


landscape workers, and, no doubt, much good photographic 
work will be sent in to the competition. Prints and lantern 
slides should be sent in addressed to Mr. Boyes, at 35, Russell 
Square, W.C., not later than June 24, and arrangements will be 
made later for an exhibition of these on similar lines to last 
year. Mr. H. Philp acted as general secretary to the outing. 
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| THE SUN AS DRAUGHTSMAN. 


CHE VALUE OF SHADOWS TO THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


HOSE who have watched the progress of photo- 
graphy will have noticed that there are phases in 
the life of a photographer just as in the life of any 

other individual. When he first takes up photography, 
the novice believes that he cannot take a photograph 


MORNING SUNLIGHT. 


unless the sun 165 
shining. That is the 


first phase. Then he ~ 


meets with a pictorial 
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worker who describes to him the great value of mist and 


By ARTHUR SMITH. 
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atmosphere ; апа then 
comes the second phase, in 
which the photographer 
produces pictures whose 
only quality is the atmo- 
sphere of which he has 
heard so much. 

In some cases these 
last - named productions 
lack the faintest evidence 
of composition, and, judg- 
ing by the results, it 
would appear that the 
value of mist has filled the 
mind of the photographer 
to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. After this the 
photographer enters the 
third phase, when he re- 
awakens to the fact, that, 
after all, sunshine is a 
good thing; in fact, that it 
is a valuable asset to the 
photographer if used at 
the right time and in the 
right place. 

At the same time he 
learns that, like every- 
thing else in the picture, 
sunshine must be used 
with discrimination. Just 
as a tree, or rock, or cloud 
is made to give balance by 
selecting the right posi- 
tion, so must sunshine be 
used to help the composi- 
tion and not to hurt it. 

It 1s not enough that the 
sunshine should be flood- 
ing the whole of the land- 
scape; nor is it enough 
that the sunlight should 
lighten up every branch 
and twig of the tree in 
front of us. No, there is 
something that the sun- 
light can do for us more 
than that. 

The sun is a great 
draughtsman. It casts at 
our feet shadows that are 
invaluable to the photo- 
grapher; At» brightens ир 
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and emphasises portions of our picture in a manner that 
no afterwork on the negative can produce, and it trans- 
forms a lifeless-looking mass of mother earth into a 
thing of beauty. 

It is this draughtsmanship that we as photographers 
need to take advantage of. The shadows on the pave- 
ment and the wall of the cottage, on the grassy slope 
or the glistening snow, on the undulating field or the 
leafy woodland are full of value to the camera worker 
if he secures them at the right moment. 

Composition is one of the necessary matters to con- 
sider in the production of a successful picture, and, 
although in photography we cannot vet take ІШІ advan- 
tage of colour, we can secure beauty of line and variety 
of tone—two important matters іп pictorial composition, 
and there is nothing that helps us to secure these factors 
better than sunshine. When we speak of the composi- 
tion of a picture we refer to the disposition or arrange- 
ment of the objects that compose the picture. 

If the arrangement of those objects does not form 
them into pleasing lines, then, in the majority of cases, 
we may rest assured that the picture will not be alto- 
gether satisfactory. If, therefore, we can improve those 
lines by using the shadows cast by the sun it is our duty 
to do so. 
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The illustration, *‘ Morning Sunlight ” (р. 533), is an 
example, showing where the sun has aided in producing 
a satisfactory composition. The charm of the fore- 
ground relies entirely on the shadows thrown from the 
trees and the tufts of grass. The shadows of the trees 
also carry the eye from the immediate foreground to the 
trees and the middle distance, thereby helping very con- 
siderably to improve what would otherwise have been 
but an indifferent composition. 

We all know how helpful a well-rendered distance is 
in picture-making, and so we all troop out on a misty 
morning to secure landscapes, which are oftentimes all 
distance with the exception of the immediate fore- 
ground. But there are times when there is no mist, and 
then sunshine can be made use of to advantage. 

Foregrounds in shadow, with belts of sunlight run- 
ning across the middle distance, help to place distant 
objects into their proper position, even when there is no 
mist. Sunshine and discrimate focussing will do much 
for the photographer in this respect. 

Sunlight with its accompanying shadow is a pleasing 
study, and those who will endeavour to portray the play 
of sunlight on the streets, on the fields, or in the wood- 
lands will find an added pleasure in their photographic 
work. A. S. 
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By A. MACDONELL. К; 
T HERE are manufactured 


now graded screens in 

which the intensity of 
the stain varies from a maxi- 
mum at one side to clear 
glass or film on the opposite 
side. By using one of these 
as a cap to the lens, it is 
stated that clouds and the 
landscape may be photo- 
graphed on the same plate. 
1 admit that this can be done, 
but the gradation of the 
screen has nothing to do with 
the result. 

There seems to be some 
sort of idea that the light 
from the sky, which is photo- 

graphically very intense, may 
` be made to pass through the 
darkly tinted part of the 
screen, and thus be largely 
absorbed, while the light 
from the landscape passing 
through the faintly tinted 
part, will be less absorbed, 

А and by this means a more 

even distribution be obtained 

all over the plate. "This is not the case. The light from a 
oint in the sky, equally with the light from a point in the 
landscape 2, falls on the whole screen. (See diagram below.) 

The light from P—any point in the sky—sends a cone 
of light, which fills the whole screen and lens, and is brought 
to focus at p on the plate; and the light from Q, a point in 
the landscape, in the same way fills the whole screen and 
lens, and comes to a focus at q. Any effect produced оп 
light of a definite wave-length coming from P will also be 
produced on the same kind of light coming from Q. 

Suppose a simple form of graded screen, one-half of 
which is quite opaque, made, say, of metal, and the other 
half of clear glass. Then, if the gradated screen idea is 
correct, with such a screen used as a lens cap we should 
be able to cut out the whole sky, or rather one-half of the 
picture. This, however, is not the case, for the arrange- 
ment is equivalent to using half a lens, and we know that 
a half-lens will give a complete image. No doubt it will 
be slower, for it will allow only half the amount of light 
to pass; but still it will give a complete image, sky and 
landscape. Or, take another case. 

Let us assume, for simplicity, the graded screen is made 
in two equal parts, one tinted and the other clear. Suppose, 


also, the clear part to let the light pass through completely, 
and the tinted part to stop one-third of the light incident 
on it, and therefore allow two-thirds to pass through. Then 
half of the whole light falls on the clear part and passes 
through. The other half falls on the tinted part, and two- 
thirds of this half or one-third of the whole passes through. 
The whole amount which passes through is à +} = $ of 
the whole. And this is the case whether the tinted part 
fis at the top, or bottom, or sides, or wherever it is. 
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Suppose now this graded screen to be replaced by a 
uniform one whose absorptive power was the average of the 
absorptive powers of the two parts of the graded screen, 
i.e., one whose absorptive power is the average of one-third . 
and o, and is therefore one-sixth. The whole light falls on 
this uniform screen; one-sixth is stopped, and five-sixths 
goes through, the same as before. 

In the same way it can easily be shown that a graded 
screen, whatever be its system of gradation, behaves as a 


| 


uniform screen tinted to the average intensity of the graded 
one. It all depends on the fact that the light from any and 
every point falls on the whole screen, and not on a part of it. 

A. graded screen, therefore, acts, not because it is graded, 
but simply because it is a screen, and making part of it 
darker than the other serves no useful purpose. 

A number of photographers have stated that they have 
derived great benefit from the use of these screens. I have 
no doubt they have, but the benefit has not arisen from the 
gradation. They would have got equally good results with 
uniform screens of the average depth of the darkest and 
lightest parts of their graded ones. The gradations have 
nothing to do with the result; what is important is the 
average depth of the stain, and it is simpler and more 
scientific to make the screen uniform. 

To prevent mistakes, may I repeat what I have said 
before? I do not say a graded screen is of no use. It is, 
because it is a screen. What I do say is that the gradation 
of the colour of the screen is of no use. I could under- 
stand the use of a graded screen if it were placed behind the 
lens, just in front of the plate, for then, as the figure shows, 
if the densest part of the screen is lowest, the light from P 
in the sky will, after refraction, pass through the dark part, 
while the light from Q will pass through the fainter part. 
This, however, would mean a screen the size of the plate, 
and it would be expensive. Another way would be to dis- 
pense with the screen, and use a graded plate, in which 
the sensitiveness increased from a minimum at the lower 
edge to maximum at the upper. Any ingenious platemaker 
on the look-out for a novelty is welcome to the idea. 

What I have written refers to the graded screen, which 
fits as a cap on the lens. There is one form which is of 
use—that in which the screen is a piece of glass longer than 
the diameter of the lens, and which can be pulled backwards 
and forwards, so that parts of different depth of tint may 
be opposite the lens centre. But the object of this form is 
different. It is to have on one piece of glass what are prac- 
tically a number of screens of varying depth, and this is a 
simpler arrangement than carrying about a number of dif. 
ferent screens. (See above diagram.) 

Suppose A, B, C, D to be a glass plate tinted in increas- 
ing depth from A towards B, and E, F, G, three positions 
of the lens behind it. Then, clearly, if the lens is at F it 
is behind a screen, om the whole, deeper than if it were at E ; 
and if at G behind a still deeper screen. Therefore, by 
moving A, B, C, D relatively to the lens, screens of gradu- 
ally varying depth may be obtained. But, as before, in any 
one position, such as F, the part of the screen which acts 
behaves as a uniform screen of the depth of the tint at the 
centre F. 
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Т was a glorious picture. We 
had seen nothing like it for 
nearly a year. It was a bright 

early summer morning, and the 
fields were brilliant in the hues of 
green, red, blue and yellow. ‘The 


sky was undimmed save by a few 
feathery clouds which hung like 
It was an 


* curtains in the heavens. 
ideal field-day for the 
camera; and the 
pretty flowers 
crowded around us 
could not have been 
photographed under 
better conditions. 
Such days in June 
are common. Shall 
we use them to ad- 
vantage? How 
strange that we 
should travel far and 
near in search of 
gems of photography, 
and neglect the daisy 
by the footpath. 

I am anxious in 
this brief note to 
show that  photo- 
graphing flowers in 
the field may become 
a source of pleasure and profit. A 
good flower photograph can find a 
ready market any day. 

The camera may be quarter 
5 х 4 or half plate. Illustrators 
generally use the latter size, it sets 
the subject out so well. Ве not 
troubled on this score. You can ob- 
tain beautiful photographs with your 
quarter-plate camera; and these will 
admit of enlarging to half-plate, if re- 
quired, without any appreciable loss of 
detail. 

Get the 
best lens 
possible. 
This 15 
the main 
[actor 
Don't for- 
get this. 
I have 
tried many 
сати ега 
and lenses 
in the field 
and can- 
not em- 
phasize 


Camera arranged 
for photographing 
Field Flowers. 


Sand Willow 


Мау зі, roro. 


OF THE FIELD. 9 % 
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НОМ TO PHOTOGRAPH THEM AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 
By J. Н. CRABTREE, F.RPS. 2  Sp:zcial to “ The Amateur Photographer & Pho‘ograph'c News.” 


this point toostrongly. 
A pneumatic shutter 
is not essential; if 
used it should 
have a long connect- 
ing tube. I fre- 
quently use a lens-cap 
for exposing and am 
never troubled with 
prints looking shaky. 

lhe greatest mis- 
take of all is the use 
of ordinary plates for 
all colours of flowers 


— for bluebells, 
daises, buttercups 
or red  campion. 


We can hardly ex- 
cuse this when it is 
so perfectly easy to 
use colour-sensitive 
plates with or with- 
out light-filters. 

These filters are now obtainable for a shilling or two, and 
should be included in every outdoor kit. Even without 
light-filter the colour-sensitive plate gives a much better 
negative than the ordinary plate. 

Besides, non-filter plates are now made (such as Imperial 
or Edwards) which practi- 
cally obviate the use of the 
colour screen for most colours. 

It is, of course, necessary 
to descend to the flowers, and 
for this purpose we must have 
a telescopic tripod to bring 
the camera within twelve 
inches of the ground. Any of 
the metallic tripods now ad- 
vertised will meet this require- 
ment. 

Then an angular base- 
board is a sine qua non. We 
must have this for the best 
work. It will enable us to get 
within six inches of any flower. 
This angular base can be made 
in thirty minutes with simple tools. Two pieces of wood, 
біп. x 4 in., are hinged together like a book. The upper 
board is pierced in the centre for the camera-screw. ‘The 
lower is pierced similarly, and fitted with a screw-bush for 
the tripod-screw. Camera and tripod can now be attached 
to the two wings of the angle. 

To prevent these flying too far apart I have bored a hole 
near the two outer edges and passed a loop of string 
through. ‘The angle of inclination may be anywhere 
between 15 and 75 degrees. A holding-wedge may be 
made of wood ; or, at a pinch, a lead-pencil, stone, or pen- 
knife will answer. 

To secure greater rigidity I havé fixed a-small,brass hook 
on the string. ‘1 hisDHgiókedoldS-rhy-cameta bag during 


Cow Parsnip. 


Buttercups. 
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exposure апа the whole structure is quite firm. Тһе 
reader who does not care to go to the trouble of 
making a tilting top for his tripod and camera can pur- 
chase the article complete from Messrs. Houghton’s 
or Butcher’s. 

With materials perfect and in order, we can go to 
work. Of course, we must not trespass on other 
people's fields without permission. As a rule, this is 
very easily obtained in June if we ask “nicely.” 

The matter of exposure has always been a sore 
point with workers in this 
sphere. There is little or 
no * sky " in these pictures ; 
and the amount of sky re- 
flected through the lens on 
the plate is much less than 
with an ordinary landscape. 

I have found it immensely 
useful to take a full record , 
of all exposures. My ex- 
posure-book cost just three 


Daisies. 


penceand 
will hold 
2,500 re- 
cords. It 
is really a 
memo. 
Dootk 


CE E 5 


Marsh Marigold. Opened 


out, two pages have ten columns, which I use thus :—(1) 
Date ; (2) Subject ; (3) Time of day ; (4) Light ; (5) Aper- 
ture; (6) Exposure; (7) Remarks; (8) Plate; (о) De- 
Here are examples which may serve 
as a guide for other workers in this interesting “ side-line ” 


veloper ; (10) Result. 


of camera work :— 


ruled for 
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seconds. 3- 
times screen. 


June 24. Red 
clover. 2.10 
p.m. Fair 
light. Е/22. 


30 seconds. 
3-times 
screen. 
These sub- 
jects should 
have their 
“ private” de- 
velo per: 
Please do not 
Lady's Mantle. use hydroqui- 
none and 
caustic soda and expect negatives full 
of soft detail. I use pyro-soda, ten per 
cent. solutions, and weaken the ordinary 
developer by adding an equal quantity 


Bluebells. 


of water. I add one dram of rodinal to each ounce 
of developer. Detail comes out all over the plate and 
excessive density in any part is avoided. Тһе nega- 
tives should not be too thin. They must be clear, as we 
shall want them for lantern-slide making in due course. 
There are few exhibitions more welcome in the dark days 


June 4. Bluebells. 3.5 p.m. Good light. F/22. 35 than those which recall to our minds the flowers of the 
seconds.  3-times screen. field in summer time. As a Society fixture a lecture on 
June 15. Buttercups. 4.5 p.m. Cloudy. Е/16, го this subject is always popular. 
“= 


THE SICKLE DE LUAE REFLEA CAMERA. 


A Special Offer to Readers of ‘‘ The A. Р” 


W/E have recently had an opportunity of testing the Sickle 
De Luxe reflex camera supplied by Messrs. O. Sichel and 
Co., of 52, Bunhill Row, E.C. "This camera, as our readers will 
note on reference to our advertisement pages, where an illustra- 
tion of the instrument appears, is the subject of a special offer 
by this firm, and is obtainable for a limited time, complete with 
a Fulmenar anastigmat lens (working at F/6.8), and three double 
dark slides, complete at 20 in quarter-plate size, and £11 in 
5 by 4 size. 

We have already favourably commented on the excellence of 
the Fulmenar anastigmat lens, and our trials with the Sickle 
reflex camera prove that the instrument is a high grade one in 
every respect, and is, moreover, one of the smallest and lightest 
for the respective sizes of plate that we have recently handled. 
Its lightness appears to be due to the fact that the camera 
is largely built of aluminium. The woodwork is well seasoned 
and leather covered. The extending baseboard is made in solid 
metal with a turnover front, so as to preclude any possibility 
of warping. The bellows are of leather, and the rack and pinion 


focussing works very smoothly. The camera has revolving 
back, and the focal-plane shutter is entirely actuated from out- 
side, and is very silent in action. The speeds are easily altered 
from } to 1-1,300th of a second. The camera complete, in 
quarter-plate size, measures only 74 by 64 by 63 when closed, 
and the weight complete with lens and three double dark slides 
is 54 lbs. 

The method of releasing the focal-plane shutter is specially 
to be commended. The trigger—which is of convenient shape 
for the thumb—is so placed that it can be very readily pressed 
down without vibration, while the camera is firmly held by the 
right hand. Focussing is done with the left hand, and the 
mirror returns to position automatically immediately after the 
shutter is released. The focussing hood springs open into 
position by pressure on a stud, and the top of the hood is very 
conveniently shaped for comfortably viewing the picture on the 
ground glass. 

Our readers should write to the above address forthwith, and 
secure full particulars of this excellent camera. 
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HE ob- 

ject of 
retouching 
a portrait 
negative 15 
to remove 
freckles and 
other bl m- 
ishes, fill in 
pinholes, 
and to 
soften deep 
shadows, 


Fig. 1.—The Home-made Retouching Desk. 
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etc. The materials necessary are: retouching desk, a Hardt- 
muth pencil case (Koh-i-noor), fitted with HB, H, and 


HH leads, bottle of retouching medium (that made by 
Bruce, of Hampstead, can be well recommended), small 
sable spotting-brush, a cake of brown water-colour, and a 
piece of fine emery paper or cloth. 

The reader may probably prefer to make his (or her) 
own retouching desk. I made my own some six years ago 
in the following way, at a total cost of about ninepence. 
Purchase a tea chest, take it carefully to pieces, and cut 
three pieces measuring 18 by 14 inches. Hinge them to- 
gether as fig. 1, and prop up the sides with strips of wood 
(A). In the centre board cut a hole 2 by 3 inches, and 
place over it, at the back, a piece of ground glass (B). 
Below the ground glass, tack a thin piece of wood (C), on 
which to rest the negative. Now fix the desk in front of a 
well-lighted window, and lay a piece of white blotting paper 
on the lower flap of the desk, at the back, to act as a re- 
flector. This reflects an even light up through the negative. 

Should it be necessary to retouch at night, a good lamp 
may be used, and placed in such а position that the light 
from the lamp 15 reflected up through the hole B from the 
white paper. 

To sharpen the retouching pencil, pull the lead an inch 
and a half out of the holder, hold it nearly flat on the emery 
paper, and gently rub it from left to right, turning it 


Print from Negative to be Retouched 


Negative to be Retouched. 


NEGATIVE RETOUCHING FOR 
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slightly with each rub until you get a gradually tapering 
point. After having rubbed the lead away until the working 
end is almost as sharp as a needle’s point, pass it backwards 
and forward over a strip of paper to improve the point. 
Use the H lead for all general work at first. 

Now apply the retouching medium. Enclose the middle 
finger in an old handkerchief, and drop a little medium on 
the end of the finger. If Bruce’s medium is used, it is enly 
necessary to rub the wet cork from the bottle over the finger- 
tip covered with a handkerchief. Rub with a circular 
motion over the portion of the negative to be retouched, 
not stopping until the surface becomes tacky. Remember, 
a small amount of medium is sufficient. 

Next place the negative in the desk. A piece of clotb 
(an ordinary dark focussing cloth is best) should be hung 
over the top of the desk, excluding all light 
from behind the operators head. 

The beginner should print а rough P.O.P. 
print from the negative to be retouched, and 
kecp it handy for reference during the retouch- 
ing process. The actual retouching consists of 
levelling up the small light patches. Each 
worker usually falls into his own particular way 
of working. 
penciling action that can be used most effec- 
tively at first. Take the pencil, and, holding it very lightly, 
graduaily fill in the light patches with this stroke. Always 
start in the centre and work towards the edge. Don't put 
too much lead on the negative, try and get the best effect 
with the least possible amount of pencilling. 

Sit with the head about twelve inches from the negative, 
remember the photograph will be looked at, not peered into, 
but at the same time do not work too carelessly. 

Pinholes in the film should be carefully filled in with the 
spotting brush, using the point of the brush and the colour 
not too moist. Give one decisive touch only. When enough 
work has apparently been put on the film, make a print, and 
see how the positive looks. If it still requires more re- 
touching, the print will be the best test. If the retouching 
looks wrong, wipe it 
all off with a little 
medium or turpen- 
tine. It is not to be 
expected the first, 
cr even the first few, 
attempts wil! be any- 
thing presentable, as 
retouching cannot 
be learnt in a day or 
two. Practice, and 
plenty of it, is the 
only way to success. 
The accompanying 
illustrations show 
the great improve- 
ment that can be 
effected bv a little 
simple retouching— 
lightly going over 
the portrait with the 
finely pointed pencil, 
and gently spotting 
out the slight 
blemishes which 
appear as clear spots 
in the negative. 


Fig. 2. 
, Suggested 
8 | | Touch” for 
ig. 2 gives an idea of the sort of filling in spaces. 
Б Б (Enlarged.) 


Print trom Negative after Retouching. 
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THE following “coming теп” have already been dealt with 


in the nine previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N. (1 қ 
Frank Н. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon vei 
Clark, (s) C. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry 404% 
Lindoe (8) F. C. Boyes, (о) Bertram Cox. 


(X)—S. W. SHORE. 


F many of our readers have not vet heard of Mr. S. W. Shore, they must not therefore think that he 
should not find a place in this series. True, he is young, both in years and in photographic work, but the 
world is all for the young in these days, especially when the young are as capable as Mr. Shore. Mr. Shore 
has struck a line of work which he should make peculiarly his own, and it is specialisation that scores in 

photography, as in other branches of work. 

Mr. S. W. Shore has been a member of the Hackney Photographic Society for some years. He has, as a 
member of that societv, had an excellent opportunitv of learning his technique thoroughly, and he has taken 
ample advantage of it, grounding himself thoroughly in all the different matters that lay. the foundations of future 
pictorial success. Without this grounding his future success, if it comes at all, would have been rendered 
much more difficult, if not impossible. 

This earnest young worker is also a member of other photographic societies--notably the Society of 
Night Photographers and the United Stereoscopic Society. It is interesting to know that, in common with 
a great number of other workers, Mr. Shore makes а considerable number of his exposures with a stereo 
camera, and, in addition to making stereoscopic prints, generally manages to find his pictorial subjects for 
bigger pictures in one half of his stereo negatives. АП the landscape negatives that he is now working upon 
in the gum process were originally taken in the stereoscopic camera. 

It is little more than twelve months ago that Mr. Shore, secking for some process that should enable him 
to express himself better in the print, had the good fortune to light upon some of Mr. Wille's gum prints. He 
felt at once that if he could master such a process as his he would have ready to hand a plastic medium which 
would enable him to express himself to the full. He had some lessons from Mr. Wille, and mastered his 
methods, and he is now doing gum prints of exceptional quality and interest. Wille had annexed the portrait 
in gum as more or less his own specialité. Shore loved landscape better, so he is experimenting in and study- 
ing the rendering of both the night and day landscape effect of that process. There have been one or two fine 
workers on this material by this medium in the past, but, as far as we can remember, there are only two or 
three strong workers at most in that field now, and there seems abundant room for Mr. Shore to make himself 
a decided place, peculiarly his own, as the exponent of the gum landscape. 

To sav that he is an ardent gum worker is to imply that Shore has great capacity for taking pains. He is 
no dilettante artist. In order to master the technique of gum and to learn to carry it out in all its stages for 
himself, he has for the best part of a vear devoted almost every evening—sometimes away into the small 
hours—to getting a thorough grip of it in all its bearings. This explains his sudden success, for no sooner did 
his work become known than it was seen at once to be personal, powerful, and on the right lines of advance. 

Mr. Shore is one of the exceptions to the rule that photographers never trouble themselves about paintings, 
or try to learn from the pictures in public and private galleries the lessons they are so fitted to teach. He has 
spent much leisure in the National and National Portrait Galleries, and it was what he saw there that spurred 
him on to seek a plastic process that would give him some more painter-like result than could be obtained by 
the mere straight print from the negative. It was quality, it seemed to him, after looking at paintings, in 
which so many photographic prints were wanting, and it was just qualitv that he found for himself in the gum- 
bichromate process. Given a fine portrait, say in the National Portrait Gallery, as his inspiration, he finds a 
gum print goes the nearest in his estimation to reaching its quality and strength. 

Here is a worker who, provided he goes on in the same spirit in which he has begun, should certainly be 
heard of. He is a student of paintings, capable of taking infinite pains to attain his ends, more or less the 
master of an acknowledged plastic process giving fine quality and breadth, with a more or less solitarv field of 
work to make peculiarly his own, and, withal, so young that he should have time to carry out all that he is 
capable of, and become a force in the future. He is beginning to arrive, and we ourselves have faith in him 
that he will be wholly there by-and-bv. 

^ In the meantime he is not verv keen on the winning of medals. АП men must, we suppose, to attain an 
acknowledged position, have a medal-winning period in their сагеег, but Shore will get it over as quickly as he 
can, for he rates photography too high to think that such honours are its best rewards—it is the results them- 
selves, the growing realisation of his ideals, that he will consider his best reward. 
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У PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER.” By 5. W. SHORE. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. See also article ‘Workers we may Hear About,” on pregtathig page, 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE KITCHEN 


By J. M. Rocers (Florida). 


in the Weekly Competition. 


Awarded a Prize 
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RADIANT MORN, By W. J, HART. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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T will now be а 
| useful and practi- 
cal exercise to 
analyse and compare 
two exceedingly well- 
known formula, viz., 
the pyro-soda develo- 
pers, as published on 
af the inner labels of 

the plate boxes of the Imperial and Ilford companies. 


Imperial Formula. 

(A) Pyro, т 0z.; potass. metabisulphite, 50 gr.; water, to 
12 02. (В) Of stock solution A, 3 oz. ; water, to 20 oz. (С) 
Soda sulphite, 2 oz. ; soda carbonate, 2 0z.; water, to 20 OZ. 
Use equal parts of B and С. 


Let us see what a couple of ounces of mixed developer 


contains. In A we have (let us say) 440 gr. pyro in 12 oz. 
solution. Dividing each by 4, we get 110 gr. pyro in 3 oz. 
solution. For B we water this down till it amounts to 20 oz. 


of solution, so that one ounce of this contains 54 gr. pyro. 
Of metabisulphite we had 50 gr. in 12 oz. of A, i.e., 12} in 
3 02. of A, which becomes 20 oz. of B, i.e., rather over half a 
grain per oz. B. 

Dividing 2 oz. of sulphite (i.e., twice 440) by 20, we get 
44 gr. per oz., and obviously an equal quantity of carbonate 
at the same time. 

Thus, our 2 oz. of mixed developer contain, pyro 5} gr., 
metabisulphite about 1 gr., sulphite 44 gr., carbonate 44 gr. 


Ilford Formula. 

(D) Water, 53 oz. ; nitric acid, 20 minims, or potass. meta- 
bisulphite, 70 gr.; pyro, 1 oz. (E) Solution D,'1 to 2 oz. ; 
water, to 20 oz. (F) Soda carbonate, 2 oz.; soda sulphite, 
2 о2.; potass. bromide, 20 gr.; water, to 20 oz. Use equal 
parts of E and F. 


As before, let us see what 2 oz. of mixed developer con- 
tain. We will assume that the pyro and metabisulphite or 
nitric acid bring up the bulk to 6 oz. Thus, 440 gr. pyro in 
6 oz. is equivalent to 73 to 74 gr. per oz. In E the strength 
ranges from 1 to 2 oz. of D in 20 of water. First take the 
lower strength. This gives us, let us sav, 74 gr. pyro in 
20 02., Or, Say, 3% gr. per oz. ; and 70 gr. metabisulphite in 
6 oz. D means 11 gr. per oz. ; and, finally, 11 gr. in 20 oz. 
of E, or, say, 3 gr. per oz. Or, if nitric acid 20 minims be 
used for 6 oz. D, that is 34 minims per 1 oz. ; and, finally, in 
20 oz. that is } minim acid per oz. Ав before, dividing the 
solids in F by 20, we get 44 gr. each of sulphite and car- 
bonate, and 1 gr. of bromide. Our two ounces of mixed de- 
veloper thus contain, pyro 3} gr., metabisulphite } gr., sul- 
phite and carbonate each 44 gr., bromide 1 gr. 

If we take the higher strength of E we should merely 
double the pyro and metabisulphite. Or, taking the happy 
mean of 13 oz. of D, and diluting to 20 oz. for E, we should 
get 54 gr. pyro. Thus the two formule are for all practical 
purposes identical, so that either of them might quite well 
be used without troubling about ** which was which.” 


Iron Developer. 
We can now easily tackle such a formula as the ferrous 
oxalate developer set down at the beginning of the first part 
of this note, viz. :— 


(A) Potass. oxalate, 4 oz; water, 16 oz. (B) Iron proto- 
sulphate, 1 oz.; water, 3 oz. (C) Potass. bromide, 1 per 
cent. solution. Use 100 parts A, 20 parts B, 10 parts C. 

Here we must either assume that in A and B we add 


water to make 16 and 3 oz. respectivelv, or guess that 16 oz. 
water, plus 4 oz. oxalate, will give us about a total of 18 oz., 


Practical Pointers for Everyday Use. 


HOW TO INTERPRET FORMULZZ.- ll. 
Ву Е. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 2 


Special to “Тһе А.Р. and P. N." 
and similarly that C will ultimately be about 3} oz. 
It will be better to take the first assumptions. 
Now, suppose we want to mix up 2 oz. of de- $ 
veloper. How much of A, B and C will be re- ' 


quired? The proportions of A, B and C are шо, 
2 and 1, ог 10/13 А, 2/13 В, and 1/13 С. In 2 oz. we have 
16 fluid drams, so that we may take то drams A, 2 drams 
B, and 1 dram C, giving us 13 drams in all. If desired, 
this may be diluted with 3 drams of water, to make 2 oz. 
Note that in mixing this developer the iron solution must 
be added to the oxalate solution, and not vice versa, or a 
muddy, useless mixture results. (This developer gives bril- 
liant black and white prints with bromide paper.) 
As to proportions of the various constituents, the simplest 
way to reason the matter is as follows :— 


16 parts А contain 4 parts oxalate. 
I part A contains уќ; part oxalate. 
Ico parts A contain 100 times үр part oxalate = 25 parts. 

Similarly — 

3 parts В contain 1 part iron. 
1 part B contains 4 part iron. 
20 parts В contain 20 times 4 part iron = 6§ parts. 

And— 

100 parts C contain І part bromide. 
10 parts C contain yə part bromide. 

Thus in 130 parts mixture we have 25 parts oxalate, 65 parts 
iron, and rə pirt bromide. 

Blue Bromides. 

Finally, let us take the following formula for toning 
bromide prints to a blue colour : Ammonia iron alum 5 per 
cent. solution, 25 minims; potass. ferricyanide 10 per cent. 
solution, 10 minims; potass. citrate 10 per cent. solution, 
10 minims; ammonia alum saturated solution, 50 minims ; 
hydrochloric acid 5 per cent. solution, 5 minims; water to 
make 1 oz. 

We naturally do not want the trouble of making up these 
five stock solutions merely to try, let us say, 4 oz. of toning 
solution. It will be much more convenient to calculate how 
much of each constituent is contained in one ounce of the 
complete mixture. 

For all such practical purposes we may take minims and 
grains as equivalent units in percentage solutions.* We 
now easily work the quantities out thus: 


100 minims of 5 2 solution contain 5 gr. solid. 
1 minim , , 5, Contains rêo gr. solid = зо gr. 

25 minims ,, „ » contain 25 times % gr. = I} gr. 
22, 1] gr. ammonia iron alum. 


Similarly 10 minims 10 per cent. potass. ferricyanide equal 
I gr.; 10 minims 10 per cent. pot. citrate equal 1 gr.; 5 
minims 5 per cent. hydrochloric acid equal м minim. 

For the saturated solution of ammonia alum we have to 
refer to a table of solubilities, and find that one part alum 
dissolves in 8 parts water, so that if 8 parts solution contain 
one part solid, so minims of solution contain 5? gr., or, sav. 
6 gr. of the solid ammonia alum. 

It is now an easy matter to make up our 4 oz. trial 
bath, bv dissolving in it four times the above quantities, viz., 
ammonia iron alum 5 gr., potass. ferricyanide 4 gr., potass. 
citrate 4 gr., hydrochloric acid 1 minim, and ammonia 
alum 24 gr. 


* It may save some of the pundits trouble if the author states 
that he has a faint glimmering of the idea that a minim of water 
does not weigh a grain. 
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IX of the prints 

which are re- 
| produced in this 
issue of THE А. P. AND P. N. 
have received recognition in 
the weekly competition. We 
would point out to new readers that these prints from the 
weekly competition, reproduced from time to time, are not 
always of the current week's competition, but may be the prize 
pictures from the competitions of the preceding couple of 
months. These prize pictures are reproduced as frequently as 
the exigencies of space and pressure of other matters permit. 

It should also be borne in mind that it is not always possible 
to reproduce (or, if reproduced, to do justice to) the pictures to 
which prizes are awarded. The process of successful half-tone 
reproduction depends in a great measure on the surface texture 
and colour of the original print. For block-making purposes 
the ideal print is a well-toned, glossy P.O.P., and, next to that, 
a platinotype, or a smooth black and white bromide or gaslight 
print. Many of the winning prints are produced on quite rough 
surfaced papers, or are low-tone carbon, oil, or gum prints— 
excellent for their effectiveness as pictures, but extremely diffi- 
cult to do justice to by the half-tone process. An instance of 
the difficulty of adequate reproduction is to be found in the 
picture on p. 529 this week. 

“А Night in May," by 5. W. Shore (page 529). Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho., backed; exposure, 12 mins. ; 
lens, R.R. ; stop, F/11; time, 11 p.m. ; developer, m.-q.; print- 
ing process, multiple gum from enlarged negative. The original 
of this print, a rich-coloured multiple gum, loses considerably in 
reproduction, but sufficient is shown to indicate the excellence 
of the composition and the novelty of its conception. As a 
night photograph it is among the best we have seen, and the 
original, which secured a high award in the recent Hackney 
exhibition, was one of the notable pictures in that show. 

* Jim," by James Hamilton (page 530). Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Red Seal; exposure, 2 secs., indoors; lens, Aldis ; 
stop, F/6; time of day, 12 noon, May; developer, rodinal ; 
printing process, enlargement on velvet bromide. The original 
of this print gave greater scope to the block-maker, and some 
of the delicate textures are retained. The excellence of the tone 
values is particularly notable, and as an example of straight- 
forward child photography, reminiscent in some ways of the 
work of Will Cadby. This print occupies a high position. 

* Portrait ой my Mother," by S. W. Shore (page 540). 
Technical data: Plate, Marion's portrait; exposure, 20 secs.; 
lens, К.К. telephoto combination ; time of day, 12.30, February ; 
developer, Azol; printing process, Paget C.C. self-toning. This 
strikes a new note in homely portraiture, and is probably what 
would be described as an excellent °“ likeness.” There is а 
straightforwardness about the print that makes an immediate 
appeal to the beholder, and at the same time the arrangement 
of the lights and shadows is sufficiently good to justify its 
description as a pictorial composition. Some might cavil at 
the exclusion of the back of the sitter's head, but in view of the 
placing of the portrait in the space it occupies, this is one of the 
cases where the end justifies the means. 

* The Autocrat of the Kitchen," by J. M. Rogers (Florida), 
(page $41). Technical data: Plate, Seed N.H. ortho.; lens, 
P. and S. semi-achromatic; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-5th sec.; 
time of day, 2 p.m., March; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Angelo sepia paper. The examples we receive from 
time to time of work from our foreign and colonial readers 
afford us many a glimpse into the environment of the photo- 
grapher. A picture such as the one reproduced on page 541 in- 
dicates the peculiar position photography occupies, apart from 
its possibilities as a vehicle for pictorial expression. It is a 
certificate of fact, and we realise in looking at this print that 
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here is presented for the benefit of readers living in 
this country an evidence of what may be a commonplace 
scene іп a foreign country, put before us іп a manner 
that no imaginative sketch or other form of graphic 
representation, no matter how well done, could э 
possibly achieve. Considered from the pictorial standpoint, 
this print may be open to objections, and notably the “ busi- 
ness" of the background. One realises, moreover, that 
an opportunity for the production of an amazingly effective 
and characteristic head study has been lost in the endeavour to 
secure the whole of the figure. It is, nevertheless, a print 
worthy of careful study for the lesson it teaches. 

“ Radiant Morn,” by W. J. Hart (page 542). Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, R.R.; stop, 
F/8; time of day, 8 a.m., June; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, bromide enlargement on Wellington smooth С.С., sul- 
phide toned. The article in another part of the present issue, 
* The Sun as Draughtsman," should be read when considering 
this picture. There is no doubt at all that the presence of sun- 
light and the cast shadows made by the sunlight are of the 
greatest value here. The simplicity of the composition is its 
chief charm, and the concentration of light on the roadway in 
the middle distance pulls together what would otherwise be a 
somewhat scattered composition. One feels that a slight im- 
provement would be effected if more texture appeared in the 
roadways, say, for instance, cart-ruts passing up and following 
the curve of the roadway. 

“ Li Ching Fang," by E. О. Hoppé (page 551). Technical 
data: Plate, Paget S.R.; lens, Dallmeyer Bergheim ; exposure, 
4 secs.; stop, F/6; printing process, platinotype A.A. This is 
another excellent example of Mr. E. О. Hoppé's portrait work, 
of which we have been able to give several lately. The charac- 
ter of the sitter is well indicated, and the texture of the costume 
and the hat is, in its way, a triumph of photography. One 
would like to see the picture frame on the left less strongly 
rendered, but its usefulness in filling the space is considerable. 
The placing of the name has also been carefully considered, and 
although the trimming of the print at Mr. Hoppé's exhibition at 
the R. P. S. is slightly different from this, being more square in 
shape, we prefer this rendering. 

“A Study in Lighting," by Н. Lee Hopkins (page 552). 
Technical data: Plate, Marion’s iso.; exposure, § secs.; lens, 
Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time of day, morning, September; de- 
veloper, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide developed with 
amidol. A somewhat unconventional but quite effective form 
of lighting is used in this portrait. The lighting appears to be 
entirely from one side, and below the level of the model's head. 
Treated other than in the light key chosen by Mr. Hopkins for 
his picture, the result would not have been so good, as the 
shadows would have been too heavy, and the effect approxi- 
mately that of firelight. The posing of the head, the direction 
of the eyes, and the placing of the hand, have been well carried 
out. The only point we would cavil at is the weakness of the 
bottom left-hand corner. This is obviously nearest to the source 
of light, but we should like to see more texture in the dress here, 
and an indication of the right hand. 

“ Carnarvon Castle," by Arthur Smith (page 534). Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-goth sec. ; 
time of day, 4 p.m., July; developer, m.-q.; printing process, 
cream crayon bromide. This illustration strikingly demon- 
strates the points mentioned in the article on page 533. The 
play of sunlight on the distant castle, and the strong shadow 
of the boat combine in making a striking picture that would 
lose much of its effectiveness had the sunlight been absent. The 
shadows would then have become much of a tone with the sun- 
lit portions, and the picture would have been flattened out con- 
siderably. We commend the study of the effects of sunlight to 
our readers as a pleasant summer exercise with the camera. 


— 


The Photographic Record and Survey of Sussex held its annual 
meeting recently at the Public Library, Church Street, Brighton. 
Two hundred and two prints have been sent in during the 
year, and with a view to stimulating interest in the society’s 
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work, various sections of the association, such as Art and Litera- 
ture, Passing Events, Natural History, Architecture, and Folk- 
lore, have been undertaken by individual members who have 
volunteered their services. 
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TRANSFERRING NEGATIVE FILM FROM 
CELLULOID TO GLASS. 

The following is the plan recommended by 
Dr. E. Vogel for transferring a negative on a 
celluloid base—such as a roll-film negative— 
to glass. Cut the gelatine with a sharp knife 
all round the edge, being careful not to cut 
entirely through the celluloid support. Then immerse in the 
following bath :— 

Water 


ағынан танады ea 7 02 
Caustic potash solution (1 to 3) ..................... 4 drm 
4-і М зене risale иеа bie dean ed e eua É o» 


The negative is allowed to remain in this solution for five or 
ten minutes, when it is removed without washing to a bath of :— 

Water 

Hydrochlone aed. 1oeeiecesssyacteesaecezpsfao алдаба 
In this bath the film will loosen, and when the cut edges show 
signs of rising, the gelatine may be rolled free with the fingers, 
and may then be washed in one or two changes of water, and 
transferred to a gelatinised glass plate. 


RENOVATING MAHOGANY CAMERA. 
A simple polish renovator that can be safely applied to a 
mahogany camera or other polished mahogany apparatus is the 


following. It should be applied by means of a soft rag, rubbing 
it well in, and finally polishing with a clean, soft cloth. 
Raw BE о, DIL ЖИЕ repere nva aS RAVEAR E E T 6 oz. 
White wins с eastern 3 oz 
Methvlaled. Spill ii vno ыма; eres 3 oz 
Butter 0f SIROT ЖО КК Т УКТ } oz. 


Mix the oil with the vinegar by degrees, shaking well to prevent 
separation after each addition, then add the spirit and antimony, 
and mix thoroughly. Shake before use. 


PYRO-EIKONOGEN DEVELOPER. 
A developer giving all the density qualities of pyro and the 
detail of eikonogen can be made as follows :— 


А==ЕШОШОНӨЙ, с.н дра ане Quos ы Яна она» S gr. 
Potassium carbonele sndi 5 Er. 
Sodium. COLONES: iGo Gait vers 15 gr. 
Sodióm sulphife 55493 аеланіз баласы 25 gr. 
КҮМӨЕ “ыссы ным ығ ырысты КӨЕ, 

B.—Sodium bhisulphité п... бале ланалар АФ; 12 gr 
hi Г Н К КЕ ida I ОЁ, 
ЖҰТЫ: реа FEITA КК ГИН 4 gr. 

C.—Sodium carbonate (cryst.) .............................. 96 gr. 
ЭШМЕ A EA E P EEE I ENEN I OZ 


The eikonogen developer (A) can be used alone, or the pyro- 
soda (equal parts of B and C) can also be used without the 
eikonogen. The combined developer can be made up by using 
equal parts of A, B, and С, or, if more detail is required, two 
parts of A, and one part each of B and C, can be used. 


AN OZOBROME TIP. 


Sır, —I read with considerable interest the 
letter of your correspondent in issue of May ro. 
He complains of the action of a southern ex- 
hibition committee refusing an “ ozobrome " sent up for com- 
petition, on account of its “ cracked " appearance, giving as 
their reason for such an action the fact that they believed it to 
be “а copy of an oil painting." I was also delighted with the 
advice he offered to the said committee, which I hope will be 
taken, and will prove a lesson which is much needed, and will 
lead to future criticisms proceeding from those who are aware 
of what they speak. I have worked the ozobrome process of 
obtaining carbon prints from its introduction, and know full 
well the tendency of all carbon tissues, whether used in this 
process or not, to crack through changes in temperature. 

I find a good reliable remedy in white vaseline, which I melt, 
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A BORAX AND URANIUM BATH FOR 
BLACK TONES ON P.O.P. 

Rich black tones are obtainable on P.O.P. 
by the use of a borax, uranium, and gold 
bath. Strong, “ plucky ” negatives are best 
suited to the process, and the best results 
are obtained on matt P.O.P. 

The formula is as follows : — 


EER ыы ынны қынына тыры go gr 

Вор 11° ЖАЧА УРАР ДАРИНИН 24 О2 
When cold, add 

Ота M UC „2с. К ККЕ ТҮЛҮГҮ 4 gr. 

Gold chloride (neutralised with chalk) ............ 3 gr 


Test the bath with blue litmus paper, and neutralise it with 
sodium carbonate if it shows the least trace of acidity. 


ENLARGING ON ARTIST'S CANVAS. 


The following method will enable enlargements to be made on 


artist's canvas, as a base for painting in oil colours. Wash the 
prepared canvas with 
лене Ammonia. ouo depre vean eR Ra ees 10 parts. 
Methyttéd ота сл» да йе ананын Изэ NO is 


When free from grease, dry thoroughly before coating. Make 
the following :—Soak 7 parts of gelatine in 250 parts of distilled 
water and dissolve by gentle heat. In the meantime, take 50 
parts of fresh albumen and add 125 parts of distilled water, and, 
when well mixed, add 


Робаяалия ЖИА Sagiri аана гаваць 9 parts. 
Ашйтөопгапш). DEOL: Geis Saa SS aea iA VAN viU o M x. 
Ammonium. Chlorid (alus esiecets ences tens 38-4; 


Beat the solution well, stand for an hour, filter through flannel, 
and add 125 parts of distilled water and the previously prepared 
gelatine solution. The mixture must be applied to the canvas 
with a Buckle or Blanchard brush or small sponge. Dry 
thoroughly, and sensitise as required by distributing some of the 
following solution over the surface with a Blanchard brush : — 


SUPE EIFE Қыналы Oa АЕР 20 parts. 
(ЗТАС1АТ BORE AIO ienenonvinme dip eni ID a 
Distilled WIE uolisbo Sie eA bios 280 45 


Expose in seventy-five seconds after sensitising, and give about 
sixty seconds’ exposure with an ordinary negative and bright 


daylight. Develop with 
CRE REG) qucautsiéeiSH RE OE Eid дынкараарыы 3.5 parts. 
Load ACD қамыһғдр қымтана акем aS iG 7%) 
Distilled Wet icles SEG? <. 


Apply in same way as the sensitiser, rinse, and fix in 20 per cent. 
hypo. 
%- 


then soak а piece of cotton wool in the oil, allow to cool, wrap 
up in a piece of absorbent material, such as white flannel, and 
then rub the pad thus made vigorously over the surface of my 
print. This, I find, lends an elasticity to the pigment which will 
allow expansion, thus saving the rupturing which is bound to 
occur if the print experiences changes of temperature.—Yours 
truly, FRANK DOBSON. 
Southport. 


THE POSITION AND EFFECT OF THE 
COLOUR FILTER. 


SiR,—As the confusion regarding the adjustment of the camera 
when using a colour filter and colour plate seems to be bewilder- 
ing, may I be allowed to endeavour to make the thing clear 
once for all? 

I find a Lumiére colour filter is, as nearly as possible, 3 mm. 
thick, as the result of several calibrations. А series of measure- 
ments taken on various colour plates (Thames, Autochrome, 
Omnicolore) gives results varying between 1.3 mm. and 
1.7 mm. ; average, say, 1.5 mm. The special plates for Block- 
note and small stereo cameras average about т mm. in, thick- 
ness. These are the data to go upon. Ge ОО e 


Ji iS гм baq, ( q с 
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Now the displacement due to the colour filter in front of the 
lens is #7/ for distant objects. For near objects it increases as 
the camera is extended, when at unit magnification (in lifesize) 
it amounts to a maximum value, represented by the formula 
Ги-і 

24 ` 
sents a displacement of 


As T=3, and д may be taken=1.5, the formula repre- 
3 Х0.5 


=} mm. This may be ignored 


except for copying objects in a single plane. 
When the filter is dehind the lens, the adjustment necessary 
Tu—1 3X (1.5 — 1( 


may be taken as equal to 1.5 


= J] mim. 


To summarise, the rule 1s:— 

1. If you use a focussing screen, reverse it, so that the ground 
side faces you (you must alter both screens in a reflex camera). 
The plate will then be in focus for the film without any adjust- 
ment, no matter where the filter is placed, since the eye adjusts 
the focus in all cases. 

2. If you do not focus through a focussing screen with the 
filter in front of the lens, rack in 1.5 mm. (or 1 mm. for Spido 
camera); with the filter behind the lens, make no change of 
adjustment for either near or distant objects with an ordinary 
camera, unless you are focussing on a single plane, when you 
may rack їп anything between zero and 4 mm., according to 
distance of object, if you wish to be very accurate, and are 
using lens of short focus and large aperture. If you are using 
a Blocknote, or small stereo camera, rack out, or bring lens 
4 mm. further away from the film.—Yours truly, 

GEO. LINDSAY JOHNSON. 

Queen Anne Street, W., May 20, топо. 


THE WATKINS TIME TANK. 


SiR,—We have found that a slight modification іп the method 
of tilting the Watkins time tank while pouring in the developer 
is preferable to that given in our former instruction leaflets. In 
former instructions the grooving came at the top of the plate 
when tilted, and this might in some cases prevent the free 
escape of air and cause air bells. 

The revised instructions for pouring on the developer should 
read :—‘ Place the tank on the table in front of you so that the 
word “Тор”! reads right way up. Now tilt the tank sideways 
(towards the body) and pour іп the developer."—Yours truly, 


Hereford. WATKINS METER Co. 
--------2596-------- 
ENSIGN GLAZING SOLUTION. 


A New Preparation for Glazing Prints. 


ROM Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., we 
F have received a sample of a new preparation specially in- 
tended for use in the production of a high glaze on P.O.P. and 
other gelatino-surfaced prints. We are constantly in receipt of 
queries from readers who have trouble in glazing photographs. 
The tendency is for prints to refuse to part company with the 
glass or glazing slab on which they have been squeegeed, in 
spite of the various suggestions that have been advocated for 
rendering the operation certain. In many 
cases the fault is undoubtedly due to the 
glass not being properly cleaned, or to the 
gelatine being in too soft a condition at the 
time the print is squeegeed. To all who have 
such troubles, and to others who produce 
prints or postcards with a highly glazed sur- 
face, we can confidently recommend the new 
Ensign Glazing Solution. Its method of use 
is simple in the extreme, and the ease and 
certainty with which the best results are 
obtained are strong points in favour of its 
universal adoption. To apply the solution, a 
little is applied to the surface of the glazing 
plate by means of a small sponge, piece of 
rag, or pledget of cotton wool. Then, while 
the plate is still wet with the solution, the 
prints are laid on face downwards just as they 
come from the washing water, and squeegeed 
down in the usual manner. When dry, the 
prints drop off the plate. The solution 
appears to have a hardening effect on the 
gelatine, and this can be taken advantage of 
by hastening the drying process with moderate 
We understand from Messrs. Houghtons that some of the 


heat. 
large postcard publishing houses are now using this glazing 
solution exclusively, and, as it entirely obviates the necessity of 
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cleaning and polishing up the plates before each fresh using, the 
saving of time and labour is very considerable. 

Ensign Glazing Solution is sold іп 10-02. bottles ready for use, 
price one shilling. If large quantities are required for profes- 
sional use, applications to the above address will bring special 
quotations. 


The Sheffield Photographic Society’s hon. sec., H. Merrill, 
advises us of a change of address. His new address is Meadow 
Head, Norton, Shefheld. 


The Royal Funeral in colour is shown by the remarkable 
“ Kinemacolour ” cinematograph instrument, at the Palace 
Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, at every performance. 


Scottish Sympathy with Royalty.—The Scottish Federation 
sent a letter of sympathy to the King in his bereavement, and 
the secretary has received a letter thanking the Federation for 
their loyal and sympathetic message of condolence. 


“Тһе Velox Book ” is the title of a useful little booklet deal- 
ing with the production of prints on Velox papers. Full instruc- 
tions, and many useful tips, will be found in “Тһе Velox 
Book." Copies will be sent free to readers of THE А.Р. AND 
P.N., on application to Kodak, Ltd., 61, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C 


The Scottish Photographic Federation’s annual excursion will 
be to Edinburgh this year on June 4. Circulars anent the excur- 
sion are ready and will be sent on application to George 
Cleland, 61, Leith Walk, Leith. Extensive train arrange- 
ments are announced in the current issue of “The Secretary's 
Letter.’ | 


Miss Doris Little, Southlands School, Exmouth, South Devon, 
is the winner of the Ensign roll-film competition for May. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on Ensign film. The entries close on the 
3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competition form is 
enclosed on every spool of Ensign film. 


The City Sale and Exchange, of 54, Lime Street, E.C., have 
just issued a new complete list of second-hand apparatus. The 
immense stock of this firm, and apparently infinite variety of 
items it contains, is well indicated in this list. All A. P. AND 
Р. N. readers in want of good second-hand bargains should 
о the above address for a copy of the list. It will be 
sent free. . 


200 Verascope pictures of the Royal lying-in-state and funeral 
procession are now on view at the house of Jules Richard, 23a, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. These excellent little stereo- 
scopic transparencies are splendid examples of the fine work to 
be done with the Verascope, and readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. are specially invited to visit the showroom at the above 
address, and inspect the pictures. 


*" A-kla ° Agents.—The A-kla Co., of Sale, Cheshire, have 
written us in reference to the notice of their apparatus which 
appeared in the issue of ТнЕ A. P. AND P.N. for May 17, and 
point out that “ Sole London agents, Tella Camera Co.," should 
have read, “ London agents, Tella Camera Со., 68, High 
Holborn, London." The firm point out that many other dealers 
in London carry a stock of the A-kla specialties. 


Pictures of the Parks Wanted.—Photographs or negatives 
about half.plate size, and not less than quarter-plate, of some 
well-known part of London, either parks or the “ Row," or any 
of the squares, etc., that are easily recognised by the surround- 
ings, but containing in the foreground one or two well-dressed 
people, preferably ladies—are wanted by a correspondent. for 
advertising purposes. Will readers who may have such nega- 
tives kindly communicate with us? 


The Rajar Camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, 
Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best prints on Rajar paper and 
postcards, has been awarded to Mr. Wm. M. Alcock, 23, Ley- 
burn Street, West Hartlepool, his print having been judged the 
best sent in during April. The paper on which the print was 
made was purchased from Mr. A. Timmins, photographic 
chemist, 68, Murrey Street, West Hartlepool. 
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F E DERATION 


Yorkshire Union Yorkshire Associates are notified that the 
Annual annual excursion of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Excursion. Union is fixed for Saturday, June 18, to Ripon 
and Fountains Abbey. Having regard to the 
number who will be taking part in the excursion, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that arrangements be made beforehand for the 
conveyance of members to and from Fountains Abbey. Mem- 
bers of each society must arrange with their secretary for time 
of arrival, and he will advise Mr. Clough, the secretary of the 
Union, not later than Friday morning's post, June 1o, of the 
number of the members intending to join the party and the time 
of arrival at Ripon. A special circular is issued, on the pro- 
duction of which members will be admitted to the grounds of 
Fountains Abbey at the reduced charge of sixpence each. 


Scottish Federa- I hear there is every probability of the excel- 
tion Portfolio. lent portfolio of the Scottish Photographic 
Federation coming southwards, as suggested in 
my notes of a week or two ago. This is very gratifying to all 
concerned in the movement for an extension and closer fellow- 
ship in the Federation scheme. Societies who will have the 
privilege of seeing this portfolio will thus have the opportunity 
of examining the very best selected work of North Country pic- 
torialists, for in addition to the workers enumerated in my 
previous reference, I find that the work of Mr. A. W. Hill, of 
Shotts, will also be included; in fact, he is one of the largest 
contributors. 


To Federate 
London. 


Speaking of the Federation movement re- 
minds one there are signs of a movement on 
foot in the London area for joining issue with 
the policy of Federation. Possibly the recent difference of 
opinion between certain of the Affiliation and the R. P. S. has 
to some extent bred a desire to go further than is possible in 
the Affiliation. I should be sorry to say anything that could be 
taken to belittle the splendid work done by the Affiliation in 
the past, but nevertheless I cannot help thinking there is room 
in the great metropolis for the introduction of the principles 
of Federation. In fact, there is room for both Federation and 
Affiliation, and neither will hurt the other. 


The First To propagate the movement some influential 
Step. secretary of a leading society could act on his 
own initiative, or that of his society, and call 
together a meeting of the representatives of London societies, 
who could then discuss the question fro and con. It will be 
obvious to all that the principles of Federation are perhaps 
better understood in Northern societies, where they now have 
the great advantage of ripened experience and practical know- 
ledge of its benefits. If this experience and knowledge would 
be of any use at the meeting suggested, or any subsequent 
gathering, I know one or two leading Federationists who could 
be prevailed upon to attend, if the desire was made manifest. 


Hull Photo- As Mecca is to the faithful, so is Bruges to 
graphic Society. the members of the Hull Photographic Society 
Every Whitsuntide some members of the society 
visit that quaint old Flemish city, so rich in picturesque charm 
and historic association. This year the custom was duly 
honoured, and a gay party, favoured with glorious weather, 
spent a most enjoyable time at Bruges and Brussels. The 
photography was done entirely at Bruges—apparently the 
charms of Belgium's capital, her beauty and her chivalry, were 
greater than the more sober attractions of the former, else why 
did they all go and leave their cameras at Bruges? 


Exhibition for 
Canterbury. 


The prospectus of the eighth photographic 
exhibition of the Canterbury Camera Club is 
issued, and from it we note the open classes are 
simply divided into three sections: (1) framed prints, any sub- 
ject, (2) colour photography, and (3) lantern slides. Nine 
bronze plaques of a special design are offered for competition, 
with a special silver plaque for the best picture in the exhibition. 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., is to judge the pictures, and Mr. 
"W. H. Hammond the lantern slides. Entry forms may be ob- 
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taiped from the secretary, Mr. Boydell Shallis, S. Mildred's 
Rectory, Canterbury, and must be returned by June 15. Exhibits 
to be delivered not later than June 22. 


Wakefield's Wakefield Photographic Society have arranged 
Summer a strong programme of outings for summer, 
Programme. opening with a joint excursion with Brighouse 
Photographic Society, on Saturday last. In 
conjunction with the excursions and to stimulate interest in 
them, Mr. W. H. Stansfield offers a bronze plaque for the best 
set of four prints from negatives taken exclusively on these 
excursions. Competitions must register attendance at at least 
three excursions, and not more than two prints may be sub- 
mitted representative of any one excursion. 


Presentation The Bromley Camera Club recently held a 
at Bromley. really sociable “ social,’ and made the occa- 
sion more interesting by the fact of doing 
honour to the past secretary, Mr. T. D. Gratty, whose business 
has necessitated his removal from Bromley. His splendid ser- 
vices have been recognised by the whole of the members, who 
have subscribed to a testimonial. This took the form of present- 
ing Mr. Gratty with a verv handsome rose bowl, as a mark of 
their esteem and friendship. Dr. Scott made the presentation 
on behalf of the club. 
Annual Meeting Sunderland Photographic Association have 
at Sunderland. again closed another good year, and at the 
annual meeting reference was made to the im- 
provement shown by the members in their work, particularly on 
the pictorial side. It was arranged that the exhibition be held 
in March next with open classes. Eleven new members have 
joined the society, whilst the list has been depleted by three 
prominent members, who have unfortunately passed away during 
the past year. Mr. Milburn, the president, feelingly referred 
to the loss the society had sustained by their death. The follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve on the council for 1910-11 :— 
President, Mr. Wm. Milburn; vice-presidents, Messrs. T. 
Walton, C. W. Laing, and W. N. Bartram; hon. secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Wm. E. Kieffer; council, Messrs. W. C. Brown, 
R. Chalmers, J. Deans, C. R. Garvey, B. Jackson, A. Mann, 
B. B. Mewburn, A. Peddie, and Dr. J. Waters; hon. auditor, 
Mr. Alf. E. Usher, С.А. 
Southampton At Southampton Camera Club “ Large Prints 
Camera Club. from Small Negatives " was demonstrated re- 
cently by Mr. W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S. He ably 
described the features of the modern Kodak, and the power it 
placed in the amateur's hands in conjunction with an enlarger. 
Visible At the rooms of the Manchester Amateur, 
Enlarging. Messrs. Walter Johnson and С. M. Morris (the 
secretary) gave a demonstration of “ Visible 
Enlarging," which is a subject worth the attention of other 
societies. This process was first fully described by Mr. F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., in THE А.Р. AND Р. N. “ Empire Num- 
ber " (March 8), and in the issue for April 19. After outlining 
the process and showing in what essentials it differs from 
ordinary bromide enlarging, the composition of the developer 
used and the results on various makes of bromide paper, the 
demonstrators soaked some Kodak paper in the developer and 
made several enlargements from negatives of various densities. 
It was most interesting to watch the pictures as they built them- 
selves up. 
Manchester Manchester Amateur Photographic Society 
Photographic inaugurated its ramble season by a visit to 
Society. Lichfield Cathedral, under the leadership of 
the president, Mr. F. Eastwood, and the en- 
thusiasts who journeyed there had to rise with the lark to catch 
the 6.40 a.m. train from London Road. They had their reward, 
however, for Lichfield, though one of the smaller, is one of 
the most beautiful of our cathedrals, and is the only one in this 
country possessing three spires. Though badly damaged during 
the Civil War, it has been most carefully ро, and the e 


front, with its wealth of ornament, and ob qiu fhe ом dor. 
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statues of kings, bishops, and Baintsedrid 
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way with its deeply recessed arch, were special centres of 
interest to the photographers, who also found much to interest 
them in the interior, especially in Chantrey’s famous statue of 
“ The Sleeping Children." Altogether the visitors exposed over 
160 plates, so the day’s outing should be productive of some 
very good pictures. 


Presentation The Chelsea апа District Photographic 
of Awards Society met to support the president, Mr. F. 
at Chelsea. Humpherson, a week ago, when he performed 


the pleasant duty of distributing the exhibition 
awards to the winners. Miss Parnell, Miss Thorpe, Mrs. Spencer 
Wilkinson, Messrs. Gowers, Wrench, E. E. Gibbs, T. G. Cool- 
ing, К. C. Gibbs, and Hutchison. The honorary secretary 
retaliated on the president by presenting him with the champion 
medal for the best print in the exhibition. 


Ilford’s 
Success. 


The Ilford Photographic Society has rapidly 
come to the front as a progressive organisation, 
and by the excellent attendances of its mem- 
bers at the weekly meetings it appears to be in a very healthy 
Dublin, 


condition. Staines, Shefheld, and Southend have 


“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and 
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honoured Hford workers with recent awards at their exhibitions. 
At Plymouth, I hear, three awards went to Ilford, including a 
“сар” for the secretary. It is said, at Ilford, that more are 
expected. 
Bournemouth 
Camera Club. 


At the fortnightly meeting of Bournemouth 
Camera Club, some very useful hints on the 
treatment of lenses were given by Mr. Johnston. 
Technically, the subject is a difficult one, but the most un- 
initiated were interested in Mr. Johnston’s description. Chro- 
matic aberration, spherical aberration, anastigmatism, and like 
terms had the meanings explained in simple terms, with the uses 
of long and short focus lenses demonstrated. 

Enlarging at An enlarging demonstration at the rooms of 

Darwen. the Darwen Photographic Association was made 
doubly interesting in the fact that the subjects 
to be enlarged were the photographs of the Past and Present 
Presidents, which it was intended should be hung on the walls. 
I am glad to hear that the work of enlarging proved very satis- 
factory, for I have a great regard for the reputation of demon- 
strators, and one can picture the pent-up wrath of these presi- 
dents if the cat had not jumped the right way. 


— 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 


materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. 


For beginners, and those who have never won an award іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 
Extra prizes are awarded when the uality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 
in the advertisement pages, afhxed to its back, and properly filled in. 
he prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tre А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independentlv from dealers 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions wil! he fina! 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. 
Musmann, The Oaks, бі, Frognal, N.W. (Title of print, “ Por- 
trait Study.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial Sovereign ; lens, 
Ensign; stop, Е/5; exposure, то seconds; time of day, 3 p.m., 
July; developer, pyro soda; printing process, enlargement on 
Wellington bromide. 

The Second Prize to John Chapman, 99, Cyprus Street, Stret- 
ford, Manchester. (Title of print, “ Scotland—An Impres- 
sion.") Technical data: Plate, Premo film ; lens, Homocentric ; 
stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-16th second ; time of day, 4 p.m., June; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, Wellington bromide, 
polished with Lustraline. 

The Extra Prize to David Orr, Mayfield Avenue, Woodford 
Green. (Title of print, “ In Old St. Ives.”) Technical data: 
Plate, quarter-plate film; lens, Cooke; stop, F8; exposure, 
1-20th second ; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, oil from 
enlarged negative. 

The Mounting Prize to John Brown, Cliftonville, Strafford 
Road, Barnet. (Title of print, “А Young Pastry Cook.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; exposure, 4 seconds; 
time of day, bright day in August; printing process, enlarged on 
Barnet carbon tissue. 

Hen. Mention. 

Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh (2); Ed. Roper, Ipswich; Arthur 
Kinder, Preston; John Maddison, Middlesbrough; Jas. Hamil- 
ton, Rutherglen; Robt. Marshall, Grangemouth; H. C. Buckle, 
Tewkesbury; T. Jackson, Leeds; Chas. Lindsay, Bolton; F. G. 
Clift, Hendon, N.W.; F. W. Burton, Folkestone. 


Class I. 

C. B. Stainer, Southsea; Robt. Marshall, Grangemouth; W. 
D. G. Day, Oxford; Jas. L. Anderson, Knock; C. D. Paton, 
Edinburgh; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; P. S. Rennie, 
Edinburgh; Miss Constance Turner, Oxted; Hy. Marle, 
Bristol; Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham; John Chapman, 
Manchester ; John Wanless, Edinburgh; J. H. Bell, Beith; Ellis 
Pollitt, West Green; Claude H. Gaggero, Bowes Park; H. E. 
Franzmann, Westcliff-on-Sea; Е. Fenton Pryke, Braintree; 
Hy. Walker, Stamford ; W. G. Heather, Reading. 


m Class II. 
Mrs. Neilsen, West Hartlepool; Miss Marjory Blake, Corn- 
hill-on-Tweed; Mrs. Molony, Lyndhurst; W. H. Warburton, 


Stoke-on-Trent; W. Н. Gower, Bourne (2); S. C. Glasgow, 
Demerara; A. G. Bullwinkle, Wealdstone; Hy. Warner, West 
Kensington Park; Jas. Chadwick, Leigh; W. Symonds, Bed- 
ford; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; J. R. Bigney, York; 
E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; S. Ambler, Harrogate. 
Class 111. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to L. R. Tosswill, 34, West 
Southernhay, Exeter. (Title of print, 'Clovelly.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. backed; lens, Zeiss Protar; stop, 
F/11; exposure, i-1oth second; time of day, 1 p.m., May; 
developer, Imperial Standard; printing process, enlarged on 
Kodak Royal paper. 

Two Extra Prizes of 2s. 6d. each have been awarded in the 
Beginners’ Class, as follows:— 

Lloyd Elias, 51, Alexandra Road, Llandudno. (Title of 
print, “ An Ideal Spot.") Technical data: plate, Wratten Pan- 
chromatic; lens, Beck R.R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-5§th sec. ; 
April; developer, Watkins’ time, intensified; printing process, 
enlarged on Dreadnought bromide. 

Percy Willats, 79, Chichester Road, Leytonstone, N.E. (Title 
of print, “ The Life Class.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
S.R.; stop, F/4; exposure, flashlight; printing process, gum on 
К. W. S. water-colour paper, coloured with Venetian red 
powder. 

Beginners’ Class. 

Н. Booth, Cardiff (2); Stanley Guiton, Jersey; Mrs. Strange- 
ways, York; A. A. Arnold, Mitcham; J. Clifford Freebody, 
West Ealing; C. Day, Chesterfield; C. Uchter Knox, Alton; 
Wm. Scott, Glasgow; Miss Hilda M. Laurence, Boscombe ; 
Fred Topping, Wigan; Alan S. Page, Croydon; C. Woodland, 
Eastbourne; Miss Afriat, Stanmore; Mrs. Molony, Lyndhurst ; 
Duncan McQuarrie, Renfrew; Fred H. Fearn, Liverpool; Wm. 
H. Wallace, Greystones (2); J. W. Ray, Carlisle; J. H. Clark, 
Wallsend; A. J. Pritchard, Gravesend; D. М. Webster, Wigan; 
Horace Woodward, Kentish Town, N.W.; T. Taylor, Reading ; 
W. H. Gower, Bourne (2); R. H. Marchant, Dawlish; S. R. 
Robinson, Stockton-on-Tees; Н. J. Foster, New Malden; J. W. 
Sadler, Bradford; A. G Bullwinkle, Wealdstone. 
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Pyro (Finger) Stains. 
1 find Imperial flashlight plates with pyro- 
metol give excellent results, but get my 
fingers fearfully stained. Can you recom- 
mend a developer that gives as good results 
with exposures 1-25oth to 1-6ooth, yachts, etc., 
without staining? Am 1 using the best 
plates? P. E. S. (Liverpool). 
Far be it from us to presume to say 
which are the best plates. Opinions on 
this point vary very widely. The plates 
you are using deservedly bear a very high 
reputation and are extensively used. Pyro 
developers are prone to yield finger 
stains. You might try using rubber finger- 
stalls. Possibly the use of more of the 
preservative (¢.g., sulphite, metabisul- 
phite, etc.) might meet your needs. Many 
high-speed workers use metol-quinol. 
This does not stain the fingers. The fol- 
lowing is a good formula: In 20 oz. of 
water dissolve 1 oz. soda carbonate and 
1 oz. soda sulphite (crystals in both cases), 
and allow any sediment to collect. Then 
decant off the clear part and add to this 
metol 40 gr., quinol 8o gr. (no bromide is 
required with rapid exposures) Allow 
plenty of time for this developer to act, 
and do not condemn a negative until it 
has been printed. Take note of the num- 
ber of seconds (say 16) elapsing between 
pouring on the developer, and first 
appearance of the image, and develop for 
half this number (e.g., 8) minutes. 


Negative Showing Positive Image. 
When the enclosed negative is held in a cer- 
tain position it shows a positive. Is this а 
sign of under or over exposure ? 

A. E. F. (Tewkesbury). 
This effect is by no means uncommon, 
and cannot be regarded as a sign of either 
under or over exposure, but it often re- 
sults from prolonged development when 
the subject is one possessing considerable 
contrast. 


Dissolving Shellac. 
Wishing to use shej]lac for dry-mounting, I 
tried а certain formula, but found the shellac 
seemed to have no inclination to dissolve, etc. 

A. J. P. (Stoke Newington). 

What you require is known as bleached 
lac, and is of a white or very pale yellow 
tinge. The bleaching is done by means 
of chlorine, and if this is not eliminated, 
solution is retarded or prevented. If 
your bleached lac does not dissolve (with. 
out sediment), you may add some sul. 
phuric ether to the methylated spirit and 
lac. Bleached lac may become insoluble 
if long exposed to light. It is usually 


kept under water in the dark. If you 
have a stale sample, break it up into small 
pieces and cover with sulphuric ether 
only and leave it in the dark for a week, 
shaking the bottle from time to time. 
Then add the methylated spirit. 


Sefe Lights for Plates and Paper. 


Will you please give me the names and 
quantities required, per square foot of glass 
covered, of dyes in gelatine coated separately 
on two sheets of glass, afterwards bound to- 
gether, to produce the maximum amount of 
safe light with incandescent gas or equal 
electric light four feet from developing table, 
dishes covered during prolonged develop- 
ment, using (A) highest speed ortho. and rat. 

nary, but not panchromatic, plates, and (B) 
rapid bromide paper? SNAPSHOT (Hull). 

Although the wording of your question 

makes a quite categorical answer im- 
possible, we can give you instructions for 
thoroughly satisfactory lights for the con- 
ditions you mention. 

For bromide paper: Solution for one 
square foot: Gelatine, } oz.; water, 
54 oz.; tartrazine, 20 gr. Two glasses 
face to face. 

For highly sensitive ordinary plates: 
Solution for one square foot: Gela- 
tine, 4 oz.; water, 53 Oz. ; tartrazine, 
16 gr.; rose Bengal, 8 gr. Two 
glasses face to face. 

For orthochromatic plates: To the last 
mentioned add a glass prepared as 
follows. Solution for one square 
foot: Gelatine, 4 oz.; water, 5} oz.; 
methyl violet, 7 gr. 

In each case the glass must be exactly 
levelled, and precautions must be taken 
to ensure an even coating, or the thin 
places may not be safe. The pure dyes 
must be used, and not the adulterated 
forms (mixed with sugar or starch) that 
are occasionally sold. 


Stops. 

I should be obliged if you would explain the 

terms F/8, Е/7.7, etc. H. A. (Dulwich). 

This query has been frequently ex- 
plained in these columns; we can there- 
fore only find space for a very brief reply. 
Suppose the lens is focussed on a distant 
object, then the distance between the 
lens and the ground-glass is called the 
focal length, or, shortly, the focus of the 
lens, and frequently referred to by the 
letter F. If, now, you divide the focal 
length, or F, by 8, and make a diaphragm 
or stop with circular opening of diameter 
one-eighth of the focal length, that stop 
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may be referred to by the sign F/8. Simi- 
larly F/11 refers to a stop whose diameter 
is one-eleventh of the focal length of the 
lens, so that the higher F number refers 
to the smaller stop. If you measure the 
diameter of your lens stops, you will pro- 
bably find they are not quite the sizes 
their marked numbers indicate. Thus 
the stop marked F/8 will probably be 
slightly less than an eighth part of the 
focal length. This is not a mistake on 
the part of the lens maker, but the 
reason of this is not easy to set forth 
without diagrams, and a verbal explana- 
tion would probably puzzle rather than 
help you. For all practical purposes you 
may therefore regard a stop marked F/8 
as of diameter equal to one-eighth part of 
the focal length of the lens, and similarly 
for any other stop number. 


Negatives for Sale, 
I have a few negatives of seaside work suit- 
able for postcard publishing which I desire 
to sell. Can you give me any idea of the 
price I should ask? D. C. (Larkhall). 


It is quite impossible to suggest а 
value, as all depends on circumstances 
unknown to us, e.g., (1) the popularity of 
the place in question and number of 
people who buy postcards of it; (2) 
whether the views are of general or special 
interest ; (3) whether any other photo- 
grapher can visit the place and obtain 
substantially the same kind of thing. You 
might try to get half a guinea each for 
the negatives if they are of good technical 
quality, and show some object or scene of 
general interest which cannot be easily 
repeated. 

Vignetting ап Enlargement. 
Will you please explain how to vignette a 
portrait (head and shoulders) when en- 
larging? D. C. (Stoneycroft). 

This question has been quite recently 
dealt with on this page. In brief, the pro- 
cedure is to cut out of card an opening of 
the shape and somewhat smaller in size 
of the vignette. This vignetting card 15 
held about midway between the negative 
and print, and kept moving about (to and 
from the lens) during the exposure, SO as 
to produce softened edges. If you are 
using a portable daylight enlarging 
arrangement you will not be able to put 
the card between the lens and paper, 
therefore it must be cut somewhat smaller 
and held near the negative, j.e., outside 
the apparatus. 

Hypo Elimination. 
Does alum eliminate hypo? Is potass. persul- 
phate a good eliminator? Should it cause 
streaky marks? Ү. Н. (Stamford Hill). 

This is a very thorny subject, upon 
which our leading authorities are by no 
means in agreement, except, perhaps, upon 
one point, viz., that the safest and best 
hypo eliminator (both for plates and 
prints) is water, and plenty of it. The 
idea of a hypo eliminator is primarily to 
convert the hypo into something else, so 
that if this “ something else" be not 
entirely removed it will be less harmful 
than an equivalent quantity of hypo. But 
the hypo eliminator idea is really equiva- 
lent to choice of two evils, so, if possible, 
we suggest you follow the plan which 
general experience commends, viz., using 
plain water—either as a gently flowing 
stream or frequent bath changes. Long 
soaking is of little or no use. Both am- 
monium and potassium persulphate are 
likely to produce stains. Тһе best 
commercial hypo eliminator is “ Hy- 
pono,” supplied by Marions, of Soho 
Square, W. 
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Infinite Variety. 

“Тһе Palace of British 
Dress, Photography, and 
Loans" in that annual 
phoenix, the White City, 
is, as to the second of these 
items, interesting, to say 
the least. The technical 
section is a veritable microcosm of photographic activity. We 
have natural history studies, including one of a mesmerised bull- 
dog; examples of photomicrography, telephotography, auto- 
chromy, colour printing, and arctic and mountain photography. 
To the average White City visitor, however, the collection reaches 
its maximum interest in the frames which show the result of com- 
parisons upon colour-sensitive plates (mercifully hung so high 
as to make the lettering unreadable without the aid of a step- 
ladder), and when the saine individual reaches the tests carried 
out with monobromfluorescine, he is carried out himself. The 
trade section has my sympathy. Who can be expected to heed 
the charms of ©“ Noctona,” or the versatility of “ Enitone," 
while in the next compartment there are tableaux of the most 
wonderful, melting-eyed wax figures, illustrating—I quote the 
programme—every department of life from christening, mar- 
riage, mountaineering, racing, golf, and cricket, to old age? 
But, dear friends, please do not look at these examples of 
British artistic taste after looking at the tableaux of Japanese 
history in the adjoining corridors. I wonder what the Japs 
think of our efforts in comparison with their own. 


Minus the Catalogue. 

The pictorial exhibits bear numbers, but I find it more educa- 
tive—as well as economical—to resist the invitation to buy a 
catalogue, and to try and allocate the works for myself, being 
rewarded occasionally on finding my suspicions borne out by a 
shrinking signature. That massive frame is Alex. Keighley’s ; 
the eye that caught that by-way effect was A. H. Blake’s; 
those sketch-like beauties are Cadby’s, and that quartette which 
seems to utter the last word in picture-making is Craig Annan’s. 
The fretted aisle is by F. H. E., and the man who saw the 
beauty in a sheaf of telephone wires crossing a city street, was 
—well, give it up. Тһе shippery, of course, is F. J. Mortimer’s, 
and there is no mistaking Furley Lewis, even though he only 
indicates the authorship of his pictures twice upon each of 
them. Warburg’s we have seen before, so there is no credit in 
guessing; ditto Hoppé’s. Cavendish Morton and De Meyer 
speak for themselves. What is De Meyer’s lady doing? Airship 
gazing? And what are those spots like gigantic snowflakes on 
her dress? It should be added that in one or two cases the 
print was so dark-toned, so wrapped in funereal gloom, as to 
make it impossible to say who was the author—likewise, what 
was the subject. 


The Answer is in the Negative. 

I was glad to see that at the Yorkshire Photographic Union a 
valiant though somewhat belated David, in the person of Mr. 
Alexander Keighley, went for Goliath M‘Coll, of the Tate Gal- 
lery, who, a few weeks ago, bade the Yorkshire public fight with 
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all their power the terrible influence of photography. “ How 
far is it possible," asked Mr. Keighley, “ to make the produc- 
tions of the camera artistic? " When а man puts a poser of 


that description, it may be taken for granted that he would be 
very much upset if anyone save himself attempted to answer it. 
Is a photograph solely and purely the work of a machine? The 
answer, says Mr. Keighley, is in the negative. Well, perhaps 
so. But it depends upon the negative itself whether it involves 
what they call in Parliament a supplementary question. And 
there are some people, probably aliens to the true photographic 
spirit, who would insist that the answer was not in the nega- 
tive at all, but in the print. 


A Break with Tradition. 

A rumour reaches me to the effect that a well-known photo- 
graphic society, which has been long and honourably associated 
with the public-house as a meeting-place, is thinking of turning 
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its back upon that great institution and signing the pledge. If 
this is so, it will mean yet one more break in the close but 
quite innocent connection between photography and alcohol. 
Some of us can remember how, when dry collodion was the 
philosopher’s stone, the popularity of sherry as a preservative 
grew to such a pitch that a photographic editor was compelled 
to warn a correspondent against its wholesale use on the ground 
that it was bad for the head—the smell, of course. The society 
of which I am speaking has felt for some time past that the 
crack of billiard balls from an adjoining apartment is not a 
dignified commentary upon its profound discussions, and the 
daring project of engaging a room in an adjacent technical 
college has been the subject of deliberation. Everything seemed 
likely to be gained in prestige and comfort from this lift up in 
the world, until one member, solemn for his years, remarked 
that in a technical college smoking would not be allowed. As 
it is well known that all new ideas in photography are intro- 
duced by Lady Nicotine, the members sorrowfully turned to the 
next business. 


Turkish Delight. 

It is pleasant to turn from the jaded talk of people who tell us 
that photography is played out, and to catch the rumour borne 
on an aromatic breath that photography is booming in Turkey. 
Why have we never thought of Turkey as the Canaan of the 
photographic future—the land flowing with spices and strong 
coffee? It has everything in its favour. Light and sky are 
in a good humour. The heat is not sufficient to disturb the 
equilibrium of the gelatine. The mosque is picturesque, like- 
wise the turban. The number of amateur photographers under 
the Crescent is increasing. One is assured of kindred spirits 
among the Young Turks. The Turkish amateur is even stated 
to be satisfied no longer with nitrate papers, but to be casting 
his eyes covetously upon bromide. Every morning we expect 
the intelligence that a bromoil demonstration has broken out in 
the bazaars of Constantinople, or that the Grand Vizier has been 
decapitated because of a little difference of opinion with the 
Sultan оп the question of control. (То “X. Ү. 7.” and other 
correspondents : This last is a joke.) 


The Comet’s Reply 
To the gentleman who was overheard to express the common 
sentiment that Halley’s comet was “a bit of a swindle.” 


Dear sceptic, I have never thought 
At all of swindling you. 

If agents in advance have brought— 
Quite uncommissioned too— 

Accounts of wonders to be wrought, 
And signs, when I fall due,— 


The fault is scarcely mine; for when 
Long years ago I saw 

You all, you weren’t shock-hardened men. 
You had no G. B. Shaw, 

No Coburn at the Goupil then. ... 
But now Га best withdraw. 
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LI CHING FANG. Ву E. О. Ноғрё. 
From М». E. О. Hoppe's One-man show at the К. Р. 5. 
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A STUDY | HT. Ву Н. Lee HOPKINS. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition 
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Entry forms for the first exhibition of the London 
` Salon of Photography have now been issued. As pre- 
viously announced, the exhibition 

THE LONDON SALON will be held at the Fine Art 
ENTRY FORM. Society’s Galleries, 148, New 
Bond Street, London, W., from 

September 2nd to October 7th, 1910, inclusive. The 
receiving day for pictures sent by rail or post is Tues- 
day, August 23rd. For pictures delivered by hand and 
unpacked, the latest day is Friday, August 26th, from 
IO a.m. to 6 p.m. Messrs. James Bourlet and Son, 
Ltd., 17 and 18, Nassau Street, Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., are the Salon agents, and all pictures 
for the exhibition must be sent to their address. Intend- 
ing exhibitors should carefully note that no pictures are 
to be delivered at the galleries, but all are to be sent 
through agents. Exhibits which are delivered by hand 
will be sent to the exhibition gallery free of charge, but 
for pictures received in packing-cases a charge of 1s. 6d. 
per frame is made, for which sum Messrs. Bourlet will 
receive, unpack, and deliver to the gallery, and repack 
and dispatch after the exhibition. Applications for 
entry forms and all communications concerning the 
exhibition should be made to the secretary of the 
London Salon of Photography, 148, New Bond Street. 
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The handbook of the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom 
has been issued, and contains full 

THE SCARBOROUGH particulars of the visit to Scar- 
CONVENTION. borough which takes place from 
July 4 to 9, under the presidency 

of Mr. Godfrey Bingley. The attractions and natural 
advantages of Scarborough make it an ideal centre for 
a meeting of this character, and its geographical posi- 
tion should ensure the presence of a more than usually 
large number of members. The co-operation of Mr. 
E. D. Davis, president of the Scarborough Photo- 
graphic Society, and also chief of the passenger depart- 
ment of the North-Eastern Railway, renders the 
prospects of the meeting particularly promising. 
Excursions to Whitby, Robin Hood’s Bay, York, Flam- 
borough, and other picturesque districts in the neigh- 
bourhood should appeal strongly to the members of the 
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Convention with pictorial inclinations. The head- 
quarters of the Convention will be the old Town Hall, 
St. Nicholas Street, and the Mayor of Scarborough is 
interesting himself in the reception of the members. 
The handbook contains full particulars of the Сопуеп- 
tion ground, and of accommodation for visitors in Scar- 
borough, and time-tables, etc. Further notes will be 
given in a later issue. In the meantime readers who 
are desirous of joining the Convention should write 
without delay for full particulars to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston Lane, London, 
М.Е. The subscription is 58. only. 
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Many of our readers are probably unaware of the 
extent to which the lantern is used for teaching purposes 
in elementary schools. Last 
year the London County 
Council issued a catalogue of 
over 10,000 slides which are 
at the disposal of its teachers. And this year a supple- 
mentary list of another 500 is added. Not so many 
years ago the lantern was confined largely to evening 
schools, but in late years a number of schools have been 
provided with a room which can be darkened, and now 
the day schools are turning to its valuable aid in in- 
creasing numbers. The old stock of the School Board 
appears to have been acquired in a haphazard way over 
a period of twenty-five years. On becoming the Educa- 
tional Authority, the L.C.C. early took the lantern slide 
question in hand. A conference of experts was ap- 
pointed, consisting of inspectors and teachers specially 
interested in lantern teaching or photography. 
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From the catalogue issued by the London County 
Council we learn that the whole of their educational 
lantern slides were overhauled. 
'* Certain deficiencies in the collec- 
tion were revealed during the pro- 
gress of the work, and as many as 
possible have been made good for the purposes of the 
catalogue." А number of new slides have been made . 
by the Council's own photographer from photographs 
lent by various Colonial governments; others have been 
made from negatives lent bv the Council’s-own teachers; 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


THE L.C.C. AND ITS 
LANTERN SLIDES. 
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several English and Colonial railways have presented 
complete sets of slides; while a number have been pur- 
chased from dealers. The catalogue is divided into 
sections under the following heads :—Art, geography, 
history, industries, literature, local history, miscel- 
laneous, national and local institutions, and science. 
The geography section is the largest, and seems to be 
well represented, at апу rate from a tourist's point of 
view, though we note that whereas the Channel Islands 
may be illustrated by sixty slides, the teacher with a 
lesson on Lancashire must be content with eight slides, 
or on Staffordshire with its Black Country and Potteries 
with only three. We believe there is an increasing 
demand for history slides, and we are surprised to find 
no signs of any '' pageant " pictures. The pageants 
are supposed to have а great educative effect оп the 
people, and we should imagine pictures of some of the 
more striking scenes would be more useful than copies 
of some of the old prints which often serve as history 
slides. The '' industries ” and °“ literature ’’ sections 
are the most poorly represented, possibly because of the 
lack of suitable slides in the market. According to the 
catalogue, forty slides are available for illustrating the 
industries of South Australia, but not a single slide of 
the cotton, woollen, or linen industries of Great Britain. 
The lantern is not being used so extensively for science 
teaching as formerly. Modern educationists urge that 
apparatus and actual objects should be used wherever 
possible. This applies especially to nature study. 
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Among the various methods of retouching that are 
published from time to time we do not remember having 
seen a reference to chemical retouching. 
It may be well to define chemical retouch- 
ing as being the local use of intensifying 
or of reducing preparations; the latter 
being sometimes so used as to completely obliterate 
parts of the photographic image. Chemical retouching 
can be considered in its application to the various classes 
of photographic image; as the negative, the positive 
transparency on glass, and the paper print. The nature 
of the solutions used may be extremely various, as 
almost any intensifying solution and almost any re- 
ducing solution may be emploved; but from the point of 
view of easy and complete control, together with a 
minimum of tendency to alter the colour of the treated 
portion, no preparation equals the iodine and cyanide 
reducer, as recommended in a recent issue of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
(Мау 10, 1910, p. 471). It should not be forgotten that 
if the negative is retouched by reduction, the process is 
equivalent to retouching the print by addition, so that 
the above-mentioned preparation may serve for all pur- 
poses of chemical retouching. As to modes of applica- 
tion, the use of a finely cut or of a coarsely cut quill 
pen for application in line, dot, or stipple is recommended; 
brushes or dabbers are also useful. The dryness or 
wetness of the negative will decide the character of the 
retouching. 


CHEMICAL 
RETOUCHING. 
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THE SWANsSONG OF THE NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD ASSOCIATION. 


SIR BENJAMIN STONE ON MODERN TENDENCIES. 


HERE 15 no pleasanter photographic function of the year 

than Sir Benjamin Stone's tea-party at the St. Pancras 
Hotel. Тһе business of the National Photographic Record 
Association on the most recent of these occasions, that held on 
May 27th, was overshadowed by the fact that the Association 
has decided to retire from the field, and to leave the work to 
be carried on by the local societies, which latter, largely in 
response to the general stimulus imparted by Sir Benjamin's 
organisation, have been established in some abundance. These 
local efforts, moreover, will not be entirely sporadic, for, as 
our readers are aware, a Federation of Record Societies has 
come into existence, and in a sense it 1s upon this body that the 
mantle of the Association has fallen. The older society, how- 
ever, does not entirely drop out of existence, as witness the 
following resolution, passed at the meeting : — 

" That the officers and council of the Association be re- 
quested to retain office for a time with a view of receiving апу 
contributions which may be offered for the British. Museum 
collection, and to act in the furtherance of record and survey 
work should occasion offer.” 

It was explained that this suspension of the efforts of the 
Association would permit them to revive the work at any time 
that this course might be necessary owing to the flagging of 
other agencies or any other cause. 

The report contained a summary of the work done by the 
Association since its foundation in June, 1897. During the 
twelve vears which have since elapsed it has received and 
deposited in the British Museum 4,478 prints from all parts of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland, and, in addition, it may take 
some credit for the fact that by means of local agencies a large 
number of valuable prints have been collected and stored in the 
local museums and libraries for public reference. 

In the course of his speech, Sir Benjamin said that photo- 
graphv was a national acquisition—one of the most important 
means of communicating knowledge that we possessed. At the 
same time he looked with misgiving upon certain of its de- 
velopments. The picture postcard, for example, had had a 
very considerable effect upon photography, and one in the main 
that was not for good. It had seriously militated against the 
practice of taking personal souvenirs of places visited, and 
therebv had prevented the development of good amateur photo- 
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graphy. Although the mass of the people had been pleased with 
the facility with which they could obtain cheap representations 
of the things they wanted, the picture postcard had hindered 
the making of really good and svstematised collections. Another 
point was the permanence of the present-day record photograph. 
He rejoiced because, in the early days of their Association, this 
matter was well thought out, and they had their records printed 
in a permanent fa-hion—platinotvpe. No great collection of 
any value of early silver prints were in existence, simply because 
of their lack of permanence. Recently he examined 50,000 
pictures in the Victoria апа Albert Museum, and found a large 
proportion of them in a sad state of impending decay. He had 
a word of praise for the cinematograph, qualified, however, bv 
the fact that it was of no use to think of the films as suitable 
for preservation in use as future records. As a means of educa- 
tion he knew of nothing to equal them, and he wanted them 
extended into class teaching at educational institutions. But 
in order to serve its higher uses, the cinematograph must be 
freed from any fraudulent element, made-up pictures being 
damaging from the historical point of view. With regard to the 
illustrations in the daily newspapers, he had to confess that 
they were still far below a satisfactory standard. But he looked 
forward to their betterment as well as to their extension. Colour 
photography was not yet available for historical picture making. 

Mr. Snowden Ward and Rev. К. C. Lambert spoke in support 
of the adoption of the report, the latter remarking that we were 
still too close in point of time to appreciate the value of the 
records. They would appeal to the imagination of our far-off 
descendants in the same way as photographs showing the land- 
ing of William the Conqueror would have appealed to us. Mr. 
Walsh made a very practical suggestion to the effect that the 
Association. should use апу surplus funds in compiling and 
printing a catalogue of the prints which are in the British 
Museum—a catalogue which should be circulated among the 
frce libraries. 

A vote of thanks to Sir Benjamin Stone and to Mr. G. 
Scamell and Mr. A. Graham, the hon. secretary and hon. trea- 
surer respectively of the Association, was proposed by Sir J. 
Cockburn, who thought that these “ archives of history " which 
sir Benjamin had gathered together would have a great part in 
giving continuity and solidity to, our national Wife. 
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reference was made to the '' sun 
as draughtsman,’’ and the re- 


markable advantages that cast 

shadows offer when dealing with many 

| outdoor subjects. 

It is doubtful whether the average 
amateur photographer fully realises the 


enormous difference that the presence 
of sunshine makes in a picture. Unless deliberate 
methods of comparison are undertaken, the result, 


be it a rendering of sunshine or an example of the 
“ grey дау,” will be accepted as the correct version of 
the subject. Should, however, the worker be of a 
persevering turn of mind, and the picture specially 
appeals for its beauty of line or mass, and is taken 
under varying conditions of lighting, time of day, or 
even different periods of the year, it will surely be borne 
in on him that the subject in sunshine and the same 
subject when no sunshine is present bear two very 
different characters. 
Sun for the Woodland Worker. 

The photographer who is most likely to appreciate 
the value of sunshine apart from the question of cast 
shadows is the worker who favours woodland subjects 
for pictorial purposes. The magic transformation that 
takes place when a forest scene, full but comparatively 
flat in its masses of level green tones, is suddenly 
suffused with brilliant sunshine must be familiar to 
every observer. Tree trunks separate themselves, and 
the masses of foliage take on a luminous vitality that 
only sunshine can give. Both reflected and transmitted 
light play an important part here, and the varying 
colouring of the leaves and masses of greenery form a 
wonderful scheme of light and shade that unfortunately 
is rarely done justice to in a monochromatic photograph. 

The Nature of Cast Shadows. 

Possibly few workers realise that the apparently dark 
cast shadows of the sunlit picture are but the general 
tone of the whole when the sun is clouded over. The 
sunlight is merely an added amount of brilliant light, 
the cast shadows are those portions of the original sub- 
ject that the direct rays of the sun cannot reach at the 
moment, and do not really change. The effect of their 
becoming darker as the other portions become brighter 
may be regarded as an optical illusion. 

As an example, take the familiar case of the shadows 
cast by the sash bars of an ordinary window through 
which the sun shines. Assuming these shadows fall on 
the white cover of a table standing near the window, the 
pattern made by the cross bars is dark grey compared 
with the brilliant white of the illuminated portions. 
Later the sun is obscured with a cloud; the pattern cast 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


by the window frame vanishes, and the white tablecloth 
becomes an even tone, apparently white to the eye. Yet 
this whiteness of the tablecloth is really the same tone 
as the dark shadows we saw when the sun was shining. 

This brings us to a consideration of the possibility of 
The 


rendering sunshine adequately in photography. 


No. 1. Sun Obscured. Non-crtho, plate, Н.Р. 300, exposure % sec. 


No. 2. Sun Shining. 


Non-orthc. plate, H.D. 200, expcsure } sec. 


same problem has been repeatedly dealt with by painters, 
but in their case they have the addition of colour to 
assist in presenting the illusion; nevertheless, their 
scale of tones is limited in exactly the same" way as the 
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photographer's. The highest light—the sun itself, if 

needs be—can only be represented by white paint or 

white paper; black pigment has to serve for the other 

end of the scale, i.e, the deepest, blackest shadow. 
High Hey or Contrast. 

Sunlight in outdoor subjects can in most cases be 
suggested in photography by employing one of two 
methods of work. These are (1) the presence of cast 
shadows ог (2) high key. The painter-artist generally 
finds expression of sunlight in contrast. He intensifies 
the feeling of sunshine by frequently placing the darkest 
part of the picture adjacent to the sunlit portion. ‘This 
is of course an application of cast shadows. He 1s, 
however, helped by colour, and the photographer who 
follows this plan may easily find the monochrome 
rendering more suggestive of a snow scene or a moon- 
light view. 

To avoid this, the shadows must be luminous. In the 
high kev picture the sunshine is suggested by white 
paper and the darkest cast shadow by variations of com- 
paratively light tones (but certainly not black). The 
same range of tones, but in a lower key, may also be 
emploved, and although sunlight may be suggested the 
picture lacks the luminosity and lightness that real sun- 
shine should have in pictorial representation. 

By employing the extremes of high light (apart from 
the skv) and darkest shadow, but with little of the inter- 
mediate tones, approximately the effect of moonlight is 
given, due to the steep gradation. 

The Technical Aspect. 

For the photographer who wishes to render sunlight 
as sunlight, the mere attempt to arrange his composi- 
tion so that the most is made of the subject may be of no 
avail unless the technical side of the question is con- 
sidered. Although the accompanying illustrations have 
been included in order to illustrate the great difference 
that the presence of sunlight makes to a dull, un- 
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ANY are the occasions on which the photographer 
M wants to know the “focus,” or focal length, of a lens. 
One of the most frequent is in enlarging or copying, 

when the distance between paper or object, lens, and plate 
can be easily found if one knows the focal length of the lens. 
Then, again, when using the hand camera for portrait work 
or near objects, if it be of the fixed focus type, a sharp image 


can always be obtained by the use of a supplementary lens; 
this may be an ordinary spectacle lens, but of what focus? 
Focal lengths, in fact, enter into many little problems of 
evervday work, and the most convenient and satisfactory 
way of determining them is by the use of a home-made 
“optical bench." A very simple arrangement sufhces if 


A SIMPLE OPTICAL BENCH FOR LENS TESTING AT HOME. 


By J. L. LINDSAY. 
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interesting subject, thev also serve a purpose in showing 
that when the subject is so plainly marked in the matter 
of light and shade, even the ordinary (non-ortho.) plate 
scores in rendering the subject when compared with the 
sunless version. In this case plates of medium rapidity 
were used, and the exposures made within five minutes 
of each other. "The use of an ortho. plate and screen 
would have given a brighter result in No. 1, and would 
have considerably lightened the shadows in No. 2; also 
a better rendering of the tone of the skv and possibly 
better tone rendering of the shadows in No. 2 would 
have been secured if the same exposure had been given 
as for No. 1. But nevertheless these two prints tell 
their tale very plainly. 

The general tendency is to shorten the exposure when 
the sun shines, but it should not be forgotten that the 
general tone of the foreground in No. 1 is the same as 
the shadow tones in No. 2. The application of the 
old maxim, '' Expose for the shadows and the high 
lights will take care of themselves,’’ is here shown. 

The high key negative of a sunlit subject, or, at least, 
the negative that will give a high kev print, is most 
readily obtained bv giving a full exposure so as to secure 
the fullest amount of detail in the shadows, followed bv 
development with well diluted normal developer. This 
treatment should produce a negative moderatelv flat in 
character, but saved from = actual flatness bv the 
presence of contrasts of light and shade in the subject 
itself. There should be no very dense nor vet very thin 
portions in the negative of a sunlit subject. 

The question of ortho. plates, screens, and backing, 
when dealing with this subject, is one for consideration 
in a future article. Each of these factors is useful when 
dealing with sunlit subjects, although it тау be said 
that under certain circumstances the non-ortho. plate 
may prove etfective and the presence of halation a dis- 
tinct benefit in some pictorial renderings. Е. J. M. 
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properly set ир, and the reader will be able to find out, by 
means of the “bench” described below, the focus of any 
ordinary lens without the aid of а single mathematical 
formula. 

We shall, first of all, want a flat table or bench, on which 
to arrange the various things. These consist essentially of 
a lamp, a lens-holder, and a screen, all of which must be 
mounted and movable, with some means of measuring their 
distance apart. 

First, let us get a 3 ft. (or one metre) flat boxwood rule; 
this may be obtained from any scientific instrument dealer. 
such as J. J. Griffin, of Kingsway, W.C. This is screwed 
firmly down to the table by a screw at each end and one in 
the middle. 

Next make three cubical wooden blocks, about 21 in. or 
3 in. cube. On one of these must be fixed a small upright rod 
(see C in the diagram), to the top of which is glued a small 
Bristol board * screen,” about 6 inches square. The whole 
height should not be more than 10 inches or a foot. 

With a second block must be made a lens-holder. Make 
two wooden supports, as shown in fig. 2, with a V-shaped 
part cut out of each at the top. Screw one support rigidly 
to the block, and the other one very looselv, having a slot 
instead of a hole at H. Now place a stout elastic band. B. 
round the two supports near the block, as shown. This will 
bring the supports together at the top. and by pulling them 
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apart and inserting a lens (аз shown by the circle), the lens 
will be held quite tightly. This is a most useful form of 
holder, as unmounted or mounted lenses can be supported 
equally well by it. The distance from the centre of the 


Fig. 2. 


holder to the bottom of the block should be equal to that 
between the centre of the screen and the bottom of block C. 
A simpler support, for lenses in ordinary brass mounts, is 


Fig. 3. 


shown in fig. 3. This is made by bending a piece of sheet 
brass or tin into an arc, as shown, and screwing it to a 
wooden upright, fixed in turn to the block. The lens tube 
then simple rest> on the curved support. 

On the third block is stuck a candle, the wick of which 
should be the same height from the bottom of the block as 
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E. dn of the lens to be tested is from the bottom of its 
ock. 

Now place block A so that the centre of the candle is 
opposite the beginning of the scale. Suppose we have a lens 
in the holder, B. Having lighted the candle, let us put B 
about 15 inches away from the candle. Now slide up the 
“ screen,” C, until an image (inverted) of the candle flame 
is seen on it. 

By continually varying the positions, it will be found that 
ап image of the candle flame can be obtained of the same 
5126 as the actual flame itself. It will then be seen that the 
distance of B from A is the same as that between B and C. 
Suppose the centre of the block B is at 14 inches from A, 
the focal length of the lens will then be half of 14 inches, 
or 7 inches. Consequently, to find the focal length of a lens, 
obtain an image of the candle flame equal in size to the flame 
itself, having the distance between candle and lens and screen 
and lens equal, and one-half of either of these distances will 
give the “ focus.” 


To find the focal length of a combination of two lenses, 
whose focal lengths are M and N respectively, add M and N 
together, and also multiply them together. Divide the result 
of the multiplication by that of the addition, and you have 
the focal length of the combination. Thus if we combine a 
“ supplementary ” lens of 20 inches focal length with another 
of 6 inches, we have 20x6=120 and 20+6=26—129 divided 
by 26, or 4fs inches, is the focal length of the combination. 


* PLATE-SUNK ” MOUNTS. 


By W. ALLAN. 


Th production of home-made mounts for photographs that 
are a variant of the plain paper or card variety is a quite 
easy matter. The beauty of a print is admittedly enhanced by 
multiple mounting. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should 
try the effect of plate-sinking, counter-sinking, and embossing 
their mounts so as to provide suitable borders for the prints. 

The method of producing the raised or sunk centres to the 
mount whereon to place the print is as follows :—Take a piece of 
thin cardboard and cut out the centre portion at part indicated 
by dotted lines. (See fig. A.) The portion should be cleanly 
cut, with no jagged edges or corners, and the size should be 
determined by the size and shape of the print to be mounted. It 
should be larger all round than the print. 

Remove the part cut out and lay carefully to one side. Mount 
the outside part in contact with a piece of ordinary paper (say 
writing-paper). After spreading a thin layer of mountant over 
the face, a piece of thin nature paper is laid down on the top. 
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Fig. A. 


Rub with the finger along the cut.out edge until the edge is 
clearly defined. Then take the centre cut-out portion and place 
it on the top of the nature paper so as to coincide with the cut- 
out edge which the finger produced by rubbing. 

Then take a squeegee and press into close contact. The cut- 
out portion, in sinking by pressure into the vacancy, will cause 


the nature paper to adhere firmly to the under-part of the mount. 

On the removal from the surface of the centre part it will be 
found that a neat and thoroughly permanent plate-mark has been 
formed. 


Those who possess one of the rotary trimming outfits, of which 
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there is such a various and cheap variety on the market, will 
find it is easily possible to produce various interesting circular 
borders. 

In this case the whole trimmer is used to get the circular part, 
shown in fig. B. This was then mounted in contact with a piece 
of ordinary paper. After adding a layer of mountant as already 
detailed, the nature paper was laid down, and a rub with the 
finger brought out the inside and outside lines of the circles. 
Parts C and D were then placed on the top and the squeegee 
applied, with the result that an effective embossed appearance 
was gained. The method of procedure is simple, and the worker 
will find it is a decided advantage and convenience to be able 
to make up one or two special mounts whenever occasion and 
necessity demand. These mounts, moreover, have the virtue of 
being solidly “ built,’ and are not merely plate-marks pressed 
out of thin paper. 
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Soho Reflex Pictures Wanted.—Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., 
22-23, Soho Square, London, W., are desirous of adding to their 
collection of photographs made with the ©“ Soho." There are 
several hundred Soho reflexes now in use, but as these have been 
purchased through dealers, Messrs. Marion are unacquainted 
with the actual users, except in those cases where highly satisfied 
photographers have voluntarily written expressing appreciation 
of the Soho. Users of Soho reflexes who see these lines are 


asked to note that Messrs. Marion will be glad to see prints of 
any good subjects, landscape and portrait as well as high speed, 
taken with the Soho. Prints or negatives accepted will be paid 
for, and the cost of postage refunded if by any chance the 
examples sent are not considered suitable for the purpose for 
which they are required. Rough P.O.P. proofs can be sent in 
cases where a finished print is not available. The address of 
the firm is as above. 
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BATTERY of lenses of equal focal length is 
generally used for the duplication of images 

when a number of small-size photographs are 
required. Strictly speaking, however, these 
miniature pictures are not absolutely alike, owing to the 
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fact that there must always be a small displacement 
between the axes of the lenses, both in a horizontal and 
vertical direction. When a half-plate is covered by a 
number of small images, there is a stereoscopic dissimi- 
larity between the two outside pictures along a horizon- 
tal line. This peculiarity, though incidental, is not 
without some interest to those workers engaged in the 
study of stereoscopic phenomena, and for this reason 
we have mentioned it in passing. The purpose of this 
article is more especially to indicate how, by very 
simple means, any camera having but one lens may be 
used for the production of a number of small photo- 
graphs simultaneously at one exposure. If two plain 
prisms be placed side by side with their wide edges in 
contact and opposite the axis of any lens, two images of 
an external object will be projected 
upon the camera screen. If three 
images are desired, it is only 
necessary to use the well-known 
‘“ magnifying "' glass in front of the ? 
camera lens, as shown in fig. 1. 
Thus a direct image of the object, 
C, will be taken in by the lens, E, 
as the light travels uninterrupted 
through the plane face С Н, 
another image, D, by refraction 
of the face H B, and a third at F, 
by the refraction of the face A G. 
This system, however, is discounted 
by the fact that only the centre 
image will be achromatic, the two 
outer images being more or less 
chromatic in proportion to the 
angles which the planes form with 


A B. A more perfect svstem is 
that in which plane mirrors are 
used. Thus, in referring to fig. 2, 


If a series of mirrors, A, B, C, D, 
are placed obliquely with the axis 
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of the camera lens, E, four images of the object, С, 
will be reflected through the lens to the sensitive plate. 
The rays reflected do not undergo dispersion, as in the 
case with the multiplying glass above described; and if 
the lens employed is of the achromatic type, perfectly 
defined images will be received. The mirrors used are 
of the total reflecting type, having the silver precipitated 
upon the front surface of the glass. It is obvious 
that the number of mirrors may be increased, ас- 
cording to the number of images it is desired 
to take at one operation. There тау be several 
rows of inclined mirrors, one above the other, 
and all so adjusted as to reflect an image of G 
on to its allotted space upon the sensitive plate. Іп fig. 


F 


vom, 
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3 we give an example taken by a series of three mirrors 
so arranged. In this case only one row of mirrors was 
employed, so that three panel pictures resulted. On 
close examination of the pictures here shown, the dis- 
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Fig 3.—' Three photographs on one plate by mears of mirrors. 
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similarity existing between any two will be noticed ; 
especially is the difference seen on comparing the two 
outside pictures. If these are mounted as stereoscopic 
pictures and examined in a stereoscope, the effects of 
relief will be apparent, thus verifying the statement 
made at the commencement of this article. When 
several rows of mirrors are used, dissimilarity also 
obtains in the various images in а vertical line, but 
fusion of dissimilar images is only possible to the mind 
їп a horizontal direction. Were it not for the fact that 
dissimilarity of multiple images on this principle must 
exist, it is conceivable that a triple arrangement of mir- 
rors such as was used for the production of fig. 3 might 
be useful as a simple process in obtaining three nega- 
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tives at one exposure through suitable colour screens 
for purposes of natural colour photography with one 
lens. This peculiarity is, however, fatal to the results 
in that direction, as no two images so obtained could 
possibly be superposed, and this is one of the essen- 
tials to absolute success. In view of these facts, it may 
be suggested that a cure could be effected by having the 
series of mirrors situated within the camera, and in 
such a position as to split up the rays after they had 
passed through an aperture opposite the axis of the 
lens. This would certainly result in greater perfection, 
insomuch that the images would be more nearly identi- 
cal; yet a microscopical analysis would suffice to show 
that such results also were wanting in absolute likeness. 


e 
£200 ІМ CASH PRIZES. 


UR readers’ attention is drawn to the new prize competi- 

tion announced by Houghtons, Ltd. £200 in cash prizes 
is offered for competition for amateur users of the well-known 
* Ensign " roll films. 
of Хто, three of £5, twenty of £2, and twenty-five of £1 each 
are offered, and no prize will be divided. The conditions are 
very simple, and fair for every competitor, and as no prize will 
be awarded to anyone who has ever won a prize of £2 or over in 
other competitions, the beginner stands an equal chance with the 
more advanced worker. Entries will consist of negatives on 
the “ Ensign ” roll film, and snapshots taken with a 5s. camera 
are just as likely to win the first prize as negatives taken 


A first prize of £50, two of £20, three 


with an expensive instrument. There are no limitations as 
to size, no restrictions as to subject, no entry fees, and the 
unsuccessful competitor not only receives his films back, but 
every competitor will receive a set of contact prints from his 
negatives within a week of their being received by Messrs. 
Houghtons. The competition is divided into three classes: 
Class I. for single strips of six negatives not smaller than 2} 
by 21, Class II. for strips of three negatives, and Class III. is 
for strips of six negatives exposed in the “ Ensignette " camera. 
Closing date: Oct. 31. Readers should ask at once for leaflet 
with full particulars of any Pin Haas dealer, or free from 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. 
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*THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as а reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of ten in the morning and tw» in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 6 to 8 a.m. or from 4 to 6 p.m. double these 
exposures. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m. increase them three to four times. 


бовукст. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. коча кара Ultra Rapid 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... | 1/40 вес. | 1/60 вес. | 1/120 вес. | 1/160 вес. 1/200 sec. 
Open landscapes ш no very heavy shadow 

in foreground. hipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes ... ... .. 1/25 , 1/40 . 1/15 . 1/100 ,, 1/125 ,, 
Ordinary landscapes Puis not г аш ЕЕ 

open river scenery, figure studies іп the open 

light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. ... . | 1/18 . 1/30 ,, 1/50 ,, 1/70 ,, 1/90 ,, 
Landscapes іп fog or mist, or with strong fore- 

ground. Well lighted street scenes . | 4/40 ., 1/15 » 1/30 . 1/40 , 1/50 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/8 ” 1/12 T 1/25 , 1/80 , 1/40 ,, 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings o 1/2 » 1/8 T 1/6 T 1/8 45 1/10 , 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light surround- 

ings, big window, and white reflector ... 3 8608. 2 seos. | 1 T 3/4 وه‎ 1/2 4% 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided inte groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Pilates. 


Barnet, Rocket. 
н Кед Seal. 


Super-S i 
CADETT, оу! PStandard 


Ex.R. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 


Сем, Salon. | 
» Portrait. 
ILrorp, М 


onarch. 
5 Versatile, Most Rapid. 


nita. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome S.S. 


LUMIERE Si 
- Viole Label. 
ARION, прене 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
ii iator. : 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 

Warwick, Double Instan. 

WELLINGTON, S y. 

WRATTEN,Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
rth 


% Коуа! 
Ortho. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 

"E Ortho. 
Epwanps, Snapshot Iso 
Сем, Meteor. 

П.ғонр, Rapid Chromatic. 

» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid 
Lumiere, Blue Label. 
MARION, Instantaneous. 


M ARION, Iso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
И Ortho В. 

PARETI A T 

» pecia pid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Iso-Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 

Allochrome and Pinachrome 

Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

BARNET, Film. 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 

е Professional. 
Creron, Roll Film. 

Flat Film. 

ЕА$ТМАМ Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Inst. Iso. 
ENsiGN, Film. 
GEM, Isochromatic. 
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GEM, Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
»" » rtho. | 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome 5.К. 
و‎ an 


” y 
Когак, N.C. Film. 
5 Premo Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and С. 
Film. 


39 
Mawson, Electric. 
РасЕт, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
ViDEx, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyano! Bathed 


Medium Plates 


Асға, Chromo. 
»,  Chromo-Isolar 


mpress. 
MARION, Portrait. 


» . 
PAGET, XXX. d 
WELLINGTON, Landscape, 

Ordinary Plates. 

AGFA, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium. 
ILroRD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. · 
Mawson, Castle. 
БАСТ, Хх. 

А]АВ, Ог Я 
WARWICK, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Instantar eous. 
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ORTH WALES offers very considerable attractions for 

the photographer, and, apparently being fully alive to 
the fact, the London and North-Western Railway provide, in 
addition to the ordinary facilities, special advantages which 
enable visitors holding tourist tickets for the district to break 
their journey at any station on the direct line of route between 
Chester and the destination to which the ticket is issued. The 
circular tickets are great boons to the camera worker who wishes 
to deal with the various beauties of North Wales for pictorial 
purposes. 

Chester, the natural gate of the district, has a character of its 
own, particularly in 
its * Rows," which 
are unique, and are 
found in the four 
principal streets in- 
side the walls, the 
most picturesque 
row being Water- 
gate Row, which 
runs under Bishop 
Lloyd's palace, and 
" God's Providence 
House." 

The red sand- 
stone cathedral, the 
Priory ruins, and St. 
John's Church (the 
oldest in Chester) 
will appeal strongly 
to the architectural 
worker. Hawarden 


The Falls of the Conway. 


Church and Castle (free 
on Saturdays) may also 
be visited from Chester. 

The first part. of the journey onwards is uninteresting, but 
gradually improves as the journey proceeds. Flint, although a 
county town, has little of interest besides the fragments of a 
castle. 

At Mostyn the sea appears on the right instead of the flat banks 
of the River Dee, while on the left the hills increase in height 
until the Vale of Clwyd is approached. Several watering-places 
succeed one another, as thev do further west. 

At Rhyl the journey may be broken to explore the Vale of 
Clwyd, in which term may be included the River Elroy. 

At Llandudno Junction a branch line proceeds along the banks 
of the Conway River to Trefriw and Bettws-y-Coed (the Chapel 
in the Wood). The latter is a noted centre for artists from the 
time of David Cox to the present, and pictures in this neigh- 
bourhood appear on the walls at this year’s Royal Academy. 
The district 15 equally suitable for the photographer. The 
church pool is in close proximity to the station, and the 
village appears to be overhung with crags. In the neigh- 
bourhood the Conway is joined by three tributary streams. 
The Fairy Glen (admission twopence) has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. 

Within a short distance are the Conway Falls, situated in a 
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NORTH WALES AS A HOLIDAY GROUND FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Special to '* The Amateur Photog:aphe: and Photagraphic News.” 


Snowdon trom Capel Curig. 
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By CHARLES AP DANIEL. 


rocky amphitheatre, 
and Pandy Mill and 
Батя. om: thet 
Macbnuo. The 
Valley of the Lledr 
can also be ex- 
plored, parts being 
of a romantic char- 
acter, while others 
are uninteresting, the 
former being found 
in the neighbour- 
hood of Roman 
Bridge, Шор» 
wvddelen (where 
there is a castle 
noted in Welsh his- 
tory), X Pont-y-pant, 
and near  Bettws. 
The Valley of the 
Llugwy flows east 
and west, and for 
the greater part of 
its course close to 
the roadway. 

Pont-y-pair 
Bridge is in the 
village, with  Firs 
Island and the 
Silent Pool above 
it. Footpaths follow its course on both sides, the north as far 
as Ty Hwyll (the Ugly House), and the south to the 
Swallow Falls. 

On proceeding still 
further westward, the 
Pont-y-Cyfing Falls 
wil be passed, апа 
ultimately Capel Curig 


Harlech Castle. 


(five miles) will be 
reached. There the 
road diverges for 
the Nant Francon 
Pass and along the 
Mymbyr Lakes to 
Pen-y-Gwryd, where 
again a divergence 
takes place for 
Snowdon and Llan- 
beris Pass, etc., and 
for Beddgelert. 
Across the lakes at 
Capel Curig a view, 
including the whole 
of the peaks of 
Snowdon, is obtain- 
able. 


(Further notes on 
this district will be 


given in a laler issue.) тһе Fairy Glen, Bettws-y-Coed. 
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We are glad to be able to include in this series a lady UR ЖЯ 
photographer. The photographic dealers tell us that the 6 Nts Г 
number of lady camera-users is steadily on the increase, F 
and is not so far short of the number of photographers of A 


the other sex. Yet the proportion of lady pictorial workers 

of the front rank is very small, and although there are a number who are producing excellent work, there are not 
many who give undeniable promise of reaching an outstanding position. The subject of our article this week has un- 
doubtedly earned the right to be considered among the coming workers of the day, and we hope to include later 
several other lady amateurs who have approached their camera work with all seriousness as a vehicle for their pictorial 
ideals, and not merely as a medium for obtaining records of holiday jaunts. 


The following “Workers We May Hear About" have already been dealt with: —(1) Frank H. Read, (2) Bertram 
Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) C. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, (о) 
Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore. 


(XI)- MISS EDITH WILLIS. 


ERHAPS the work of Miss Edith Willis is as well known to the general run of photographers as that 
of any of the workers who have appeared in this series, and more than that of most. She has been the 
recipient of many honours, and her work has been largely reproduced in the photographic press. 


Miss Willis has been a photographer for fourteen years, so she has had time to find herself and to 
learn what her métier is. This she has certainly done, for her pictures have a distinguishing character which 
is all their own. She is the exponent of the mysterious and of the light, gay and dainty in child life. Нег 
.ideal is rather the child of fancy than the child in fact. Hers are quite fairy children. She loves also the 
mysterious in landscape, as witness her picture of the higher slopes of a Swiss mountain and its unapproach- 
able peak. This picture was one of the achievements of the year in which it was produced, and it still holds 
its own in the best company. 


Miss Willis, we are not surprised to learn, has distinct views on photographic art matters. We should 
have expected such work to be founded on conviction. Her first and best love in the matter of effect is that 
produced when the sun shines through mist. This effect she confesses that she never can resist, and agrees 
with Ruskin that a thing is nothing in itself, it is the way the light strikes it that 15 everything. She holds 
that mystery, whatever the character of the subject, is indispensable in a picture. Ruskin she is again fond 
of quoting as saying, '' Excellence of the highest kind without obscurity is impossible," and Miss Willis 
believes that to give evervthing as the eye sees it is to give very little indeed, while the best picture is that 
which stimulates the imagination. Idealisation is not untrue to fact, but only to fact of a lower and more 
obvious type. То photograph merely for the sake of photographing, and apart from the attempt to realise 
beauty, offers no attraction to her. Effects, and not facts, attract Edith Willis. 


As to her method of work. She began her career with a pocket Kodak, taking pictures about twice the 
size of a postage stamp, and she is now the possessor of several cameras—quarter-plate, 5 by 4, and то by 8. 
They have one point in common, that they are all fitted with lenses of the Puyo-Pulligny type, or the Dall- 
meyer-Bergheim, which are capable of giving that mystery of presentment and subdual of insistent detail 
which are so characteristic of her work. 


Much of her portrait work is done in an out-of-doors improvised studio. She finds her small sitters suffi- 
ciently difficult to secure, since it is no uncommon thing for one or other of them to withdraw the greater part 
of itself from the field of view while the dark slide is being placed in position—she has to be content with a 
part only of her original subject. 


She is catholic in her choice of printing processes. For delicate detail she finds nothing to beat platino- 
type. For broader effects she chooses carbon, and though she finds oil of much use—for control is very 
desirable—she does not find the process in her hands at all suitable for the more delicate classes of subjects :n 
which she delights. 


Miss Willis should certainly go far in the photographic world; she is young, she has ideals and ideas, she 
is a student of books and of life, she has found herself earlv, she knows what she wants, and sets about to get it. 
She has a woman's eye for beauty, grace and poetry. We want such workers in photography, and believe that 
there is a future in store for this one. 
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THE PIPE’S PERSONALITY. 


By H. E. POWELL HIGGINS. 


Special to “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Phciographic News." 


К 
М 


> Raleigh tobacco has been the solace оГ man- 
kind—or that interesting portion of it im- 
_ prisoned in the British Isles. The penalty of 
a preliminary drenching which this excellent 
vovager paid should earn for him the undving 
gratitude of all slaves of good smoke —and 
their name is legion. 

Nothing is more frequent in photo- 
graphy than portraits of people with pipes. 
And there is excellent reason for this: 
an smokers never look so fully at their ease, 

never seem so thoroughly characteristic of 
themselves, as when the inevitable pipe is in full swing. 
Foreign caricaturists make great capital out of this 
apparently peculiar British trait; in fact, their telling 


No. 2.—THE REAL THING. 
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№. 1.—THE EMPTY PIPE. 


sketches of Englishmen are incomplete with- 
out the short briar and the bull neck. It 
is not astonishing, then, that the pipe should 
piay so important a part in portrait photo- 
graphy. But do we use it to the best 
advantage? 

Of the numberless portraits of friends 
‘ smoking ” photographs, and will 
it not be found that the majority merely con- 
tain a pipe stuck meaninglessly between the 
teeth, unblushingly empty and un-alive, pre- 
ferably on the unaccustomed side of the 
mouth, a simulated semi-smile, and ап 
element of artificiality and discomfort per- 
vading the whole photograph? 

This is not as it should be. Not only is 
the absence of realitv and intimacy to be 
deplored, but even more the fact that there 
has been no attempt to exploit the pictorial 
possibilities of the upward-curling wreaths of 
blue smoke: the twining halo around the 
modern man even as the nimbus surrounded 
the head of a medizval saint. 

А pipe is a meaningless lump of wood, 
unless the photographer brings out its per- 
sonality, unless he waits and watches to 
catch the pipe when it has lost its camera- 
consciousness. It must be fully alive, 
puffing sublimely, carrying on with its 
master the eloquent conversation that lies in 
infinite silence; then is the time for the photo- 
grapher to seize his opportunitv and secure 
an impression of the pipe's character, for in 
doing so he secures also a perfect impression 
of his sitter—so intimately connected are 
pipe's personality and smoker's soul. 
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This importance of a living pipe was impressed upon 
the writer some short time ago, when he was asked to 
secure a portrait of a friend. “ Give me an intimate 
portrait," said the friend; ** not something where con- 
crete terraces and music-hall parks stretch behind me— 
the personification of outrageous make-believe. "' 

The friend was posed into seeming comfort and told 
to put a pipe in his mouth. °° I've nothing in it," he 
objected, but was assured that it did not matter. "That 
he felt ‘‘ very uncomfortable and awkward '' was his 
next lament, but he was begged not to move—the 
general arrangement was so good. The restraint would 
be but for a moment, and the pose was so characteristic 
that it seemed a pity to move even for as short an opera- 
tion as pipe-filling. 

The portrait was technically a success; the massing 
good, the lighting pleasant, and the modelling considered 
excellent. But the sitter was right: these things do 
not make a portrait; in this case the essential elements 
of ease, smoke and reality were lacking, and, in fact, as 
a portrait, the photograph was a hideous wash-out. 

The reproduction on the preceding page (No. 1) 
indicates this result. То the smoker the consciousness 
of the empty pipe would be apparent. It is merely an 
accessory here, helping to carry out an idea, which may 
or may not be successful, but the consciousness of the 
pipe itself becomes obtrusive and renders the pose a 
failure by not forming a part of the sitter's personality. 
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Let the photographer, therefore, who essays to por- 
tray his pipe-loving friends in easy and characteristic 
attitudes remember that if this is to be accomplished 
successfully his sitters must actuallv be enjoying a real 
smoke, and not merelv posing, with an emptv pipe, for 
the benefit of the camera. 

Some days later, the writer and the friend were enjov- 
ing post-prandial pipes. Тһе conversation was very 
desultory, for the soothing effects of the tobacco seemed 
too luxurious to permit of energetic argument. The 
friend inclined comfortably in an easy-chair, and the 
smoke curled in rythmic waves over his face and above 
his head. The lighting for a conventional portrait was 
hopeless, for the friend sat against the light, and that 
portion of the face not buried in blue smoke seemed 
merged in the plushy comfort of his chair. Neverthe- 
less the tout ensemble was so strikingly characteristic 
that the writer rose without remark, unostentatiouslv 
fetched and focussed his camera, and had secured that 
sudden impression, before the sitter, secure in the 
drowsy delight of his pipe, was aware of the operation. 

And the result?  Technically poor, perhaps; pic- 
torially weak, but what of that! It is a photograph of a 
personality and a pipe, and what is more important, it 
pleases the sitter, for— 
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. . . Better still than these glorious things, 
The Briar’s gracious Narcotine that clings 
To his ambrosial Temples till he wears 

A Halo crown of vaporied Vortex Rings.” 


WAYFARERS. 


By Harrop P. WIGHT. 


Awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition. 
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ЧАРА Е are now in 
e à position to 
nv, have а look 


GE. = at the ferrous oxalate 
== developing formula 
| which started us on 

this enquiry. The 
formula may here be 
repeated for con- 
venience :— 

A.— Neutral oxalate of potash, saturated solution. 

B.—Iron protosulphate, saturated solution. 

C.—Potass. bromide, 1 per cent. 

The first thing is to refer to a table of “saturated solu- 
tions," where we find that 1 part of potassium oxalate is 
soluble in 3 parts of water at 65 deg. F. As the oxalate is 
heavier than water, 1 oz. of oxalate and 3 oz. of water 
will, together, measure something less than 4 fluid oz. But 
the deficiency will not be sufficiently serious to matter if 
we assume the mixture to bulk up to 4 oz. 

Iron protosulphate dissolves in a little less than 14 times 
its weight of water, which we will assume bulks up to 2% 
vols. So that 5 parts mixture contain (about) 2 parts solid. 
Our formula says, “ Take 100 parts A and add to it 20 parts 
B." Now, as 4 parts A contain 1 part of oxalate, the roo 
parts of A will contain 25 parts of oxalate. Similarly 5 parts 
of B contain 2 parts iron salt, then 20 parts B contain 
8 parts of iron. 

Suppose now we wish to prepare enough developer for a 
dozen quarter-plate prints, allowing 1 oz. or so for each 
print, z.e., a total of 12 oz. of mixed developer. Our two 
solutions are mixed in the proportion of 100 parts A and 
20 parts B, or 5 of A and 1 of B. Thus 6 parts of mixture 
contain 5 of A and г of B. If, then, we have то oz. of A 
and 2 oz. of B, the proportions and quantities will meet the 
case. Now ro oz. of A should contain 2} oz. of oxalate, and 
2 oz. A should contain 4-5ths oz. of iron. If, then, we take 
3 oz. of oxalate, and add warm water to make a total of 
то Oz.,we shall not be very far wrong. Similarly, if we 
take 1 oz. of iron salt and add tepid water to 2 oz. we shall 
have our two solutions required. In both cascs there will 
probably be some undissolved salts, but that is just as well, 
as that keeps the solutions on the saturated side. 

Finally, our formula says, “то parts of a 1 per cent. 
solution of bromide to тоо parts of А and 20 parts of B." 
Probably we already have this made up in 10 per cent. solu- 
tion, so if we take 1 part (say 1 dram) and add 9 parts 
(drams) of water we get a 1 per cent. solution, viz., C. 

Now to mix up a developer. We require тоо parts A, 20 
parts B, and то parts C, i.e., 130 parts in all, z.e., 10 A, 2 B, 
and 1 C, or thirteen in all. Our problem is to divide an 
ounce in 13 parts; this we cannot conveniently do. But 
by taking a fluid dram as our unit we get a total of a trifle 
over 11 oz. Of this we can use 1 oz. for the first print. 
Then mix up a similar lot and add it to the } oz. reserved 
and use this 2 oz. for second and third prints, and so on. 
Tn actual practice we should make up rather more stock 
than absolutely required, and use tbe solutions a little more 
liberally than the bare necessities indicated, but adhering to 
the proportions of constituents uniformly. 
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Practical Poimters for Everyday Use. 


2” HOW ТО INTERPRET FORMULLEE.. IIl. 
-./ By F. С. LAMBERT, MA, F.RP.S. 2 


Special to “Тһе А.Р. and Р.М.” 


Conversion from English to Decimal Measures. 

At this point it will be convenient to diverge a 
moment, so as to remind ourselves of Lord Crawford’s 
eminently practical and simple method of converting $ 
weights and measures in the English system to those in 
the decimal. There are three things to remember, viz: 

(1) Call the quantity of new solvent 1,000 c.c. 

(2) Quantities їп ounces. Take the ratio of their number 
to the number of ounces in the original quantity of solvent. 
and write the same ratio of r,ooo. 

(3) Quantities in grains. Divide the number of grains by 
half the number of ounces in the original solvent, and write 
in grammes. 

First example:— 


Water, бо 02. 


“Hypo, 12 oz. 200 grm. 


By (1) the new solvent becomes 1,000 c.c. ; by (2) we see 
the proportion of 12 to 60 is 1 to 5, so we write 1-5th of 1,000 
or 200 grm. 

It must be clearly understood that бо oz. are not equal to 
1,000 C.C., пог are 12 02. equal to 200 grm., but the propor- 
Lions are the same in both cases. 


Second example : — 
Water- 200O S to Ee teri eps rae Quee 1,000 C.C. 


.егеееевсвееееоеееееевееевсеоеееоевееевееееегее 


Soda: carbonate; 3-02: ses 150 grm. 
Soda sulphite; 2-02. dte er MEE a 100 grm. 
Potass. bromide, 12 gr. 00200220... 1.2 grm. 


By (1) the solvent becomes 1,000 c.c. ; by (2) we see that 
the proportion 3 to 20 is 15 to 100, f.e., 150 to 1,000. Simi- 
larly, 2 to 20 is 100 to 1,000; by (3) we divide 12 by half 2o 
(or 10) and get 1.2. 


Third example : — 


Cine acid; 002. a abeo piis mee 31.25 grm. 
Pyro, 2 drm. (= 120 grains) 15 grm. 


By (2) the proportion of 1% to 16, or 1 to 32, tells us to 
divide 1,000 by 32, getting 31.25 grm. Similarly, we con- 
vert our 2 drams (of 60 grains each) to 120 grains, and 


divide this by half 16 (or 8), getting 15 grammes. 


To Convert Decimal to English Measures. 
For all practical purposes this is a quite simple matter 
hy adopting the following rules (which, by the way, I do 
not remember having seen in print) : — 


Reckon each 50 grams or 50 c.c. аз 1 oz. for large num- 
bers, but write a small number of grams as 10 times as 
many grains. Thus:— 


Water 100 c.c., potass bromide 5 grm. becomes water 2 
о2., potass. bromide 50 grains. Again, water 500 c.c., soda 
sulphite 50 ртт. becomes water 10 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz. 

Once again, water 1,000 c.c., soda sulphite 150 grm., 
amidol 3.5 grm. becomes water 20 oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., 
amidol 35 grains. 

It is useful to remember the following (approximate) 
equivalent quantities: 1,000 с.с. = 35} 02.; 100 С.С. = 3% 
02.3 I С.С. = 17 min.; І gram = 15% grains; 1 oz. (avd.) 
= .281 c.c. or grams. 
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The Malvern Camera Club held their third annual (open) exhi- 
bition at the Public Library, Malvern, from May 12 to 10, inclu- 
sive. The exhibition was opened by Mrs Stanley Baldwin, 
wife of the member of Parliament for West Worcestershire, on 
the former date, and closed with a lecture on “ Brittany ” by the 
hon. secretary and a presentation of a picture to the retiring 


assistant hon. secretary on the 19th inst. The entire exhibition 
has been a very great success, and much enhanced by the series 
of limelight lecturettes kindly lent by the Affiliation. The 
exhibits numbered 509, 216 of these being in the open classes, 168 
in colour and lantern slide sections, and 125 in members’ classes. 
Mr. W. T. Greatbatch, F.R.P.S., was the judge: 
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held two exhibitions 

this season, as in the 
past: an oil process exhibi- 
tion at the Photo Club Rooms, 
and the annual Volney Salon. 
As the best pictures at the oil 
show have been sent on to 
the Salon, a review of the 
first exhibition is superfluous. 
As to pictorial quality, the 
1910 Salon is noticeably supe- 
rior to that of 1000. It is true 
that the quantity of frames is in- 
ferior by forty pictures or there- 
abouts to last year’s, but there 
is a greater difference than 
could be explained by the weed- 
ing out of such a small number. 


French Workers. 


The names of the French 
exhibitors are practically the 
same, but their work, or at least the work of the majority, 
has undergone a marked change for the better during the 
last season. The lectures on Oil Printing versus Art, started 
in 1909 under the direction of the  painter-etcher, M. 
Homère, have not been without influence on the evolution 
of those who have attended the new and more frequent lec- 
tures held this year in Mlle. Massion's studio in the Champs 
Elysées. Mdlle. Massion, the most assiduous follower of 
the oil school, has made a rapid advance, and is now in 
the foremost ranks of oil workers. So are the Count de 
Montgermont, Mme. Hugnet, M. Schneider, M. Rousseau 
Bellesalle, Mme. Englebert, Viscount de Singley, and M. 
Prin d'Origny. 

M. Dubreuil is not up to his preceding level. Mdlle. 
Laguarde shows some interesting studies, delicate and dis- 
tinguished in, composition. We have nothing from the 
habitual twin workers, Messrs. Le Bégue and Bergon. M. 
Michaud has been too busy to make any special progress. 
Others have worked seriously, and if they have not pro- 
duced very striking pictures, have shown honest and sound 
work. Lastly, Major Puyo, whose exhibit is one of the 
very best of the Salon, has somewhat changed his manner, 
which is stronger and more decided in treatment. The size 
of his pictures is alsə considerably larger, and this helps 
to give fuller importance to his six excellent oils. 
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German Work. 


From Germany we have received several good examples 
of national work. Mr. Fielder sends four portraits in gum, 
or platinotype and gum, of very fine quality and very 
broadly treated. Mr. Duhrkoop has several excellent por- 
traits, well posed, and that would be entirely satisfactory 
but for the work of an over-scrupulous retoucher, who 
has outlined the nose, lips, and chin of his models with a 
vaselined high light, to which Mr. Duhrkoop is probably 
accustomed, for these exaggerated accents are rather notice- 
able in most of his otherwise artistic portraits. Further on 
are three rather striking heads by Mdlle. Malda Schónberg 
on Japan platinotype paper. The quality of the platinum 
deposit on Japan or China paper is no doubt pleasing, but 
exhibitors do not take into account the more or less vertical 
light of exhibition rooms, which calls every wrinkle of 
the non-stretched paper into undue prominence. The effec: 
is very disturbing, and it spoils the otherwise fine effect of 
Mdlle Schónberg's pictures. 
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By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


T HE Paris Photo Club ћаѕ 
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THE PARIS SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Special to “ The Amateur Pho ogrcpher 
Ah and Photographic News.” 


Pictures from America. 


The American Photo Secession is absent from this year’s 
Volney Salon. There is always great difficulty in fixing 
dates in such a way that a society exhibition in a body can 
meet all demands, especially when an annual Salon like the 
Photo Club’s is obliged to keep to a fixed epoch. Still, we 
have had some very good work from America. Mrs. 
Kasebier sends in six pictures, showing great variety of 
effect. There is a girl playing billiards, in a subdued yet 
perfectly modelling light, with, in the background, a bril- 
liant note of sunlight from an open door, which is one of 
the best lessons one could learn in good composition and 
clever handling of light. “Decline of Life” and the 
“Portrait of Clarence White and Family,” “Modernity,” 
and “ The White Lady” are equally successful. 

Mrs. Kasebier’s work attracts particular notice over here, 
not only because of its high standard but also because it is 
known to be professional, and the comparison between such 
work and that which the French public receives from French 
professionals is not to the credit of the latter. 

Miss Buerhmann’s six pictures show a very noticeable 
advance on the already excellent quality of her previous 
exhibits. * Mrs. MacNeil and Children " is a remarkably well 
composed example of an eminently difficult subject, the 
family group. The same may be said of the portraits of the 
Misses Townsend, and of the rest of Miss Buerhmann’s 
exhibit. She has, to a high degree, the feeling of balance. 
Mr. Zimmermann’s “ Broad Street, Philadelphia,” is a faintly 
coloured print, presumably in oils, very delicate in tone, 
and with a certain quality of pastel. 


The English Exhibits. 


From England Mr. Keighley sends six fine pictures. Mr. 
Keighley is faithful to his well-known manner. The general 
tone is low, but there is a beautiful suggestion of sunlight 
in “A Word in Passing,” and in “The Sheepfold,” where 
the light is cleverly concentrated on the right spot. The 
“City on the Hill,” a decorative and purposely flat land- 
scape, is full of effect. Mrs. Barton comes as a contrast 
in manner. Нег way of seeing Nature is quite different, 
and she seeks strong contrasts and strong colour, in which 
scheme she is particularly successful. 

Mr. John Tucker's experiments in coloured oils are the 
most satisfactory that we have seen up to now. Our jury of 
painters is—I will not say prejudiced, but particularly severe 
for that kind of experiment. Yet Mr. Tucker’s “Street 
in Brittany" has been passed with many favourable com- 
ments. His other three pictures, though they were criticised 
on minor points, were accepted. Мт. Tucker has not tried 
to reproduce faithfully the tones of nature, he has chosen 
a scheme of conventional colour, and his success is due to 
the fact that he has kept to it. He has been faithful 
throughout to his original conception. Mr. Job, who I be- 
lieve, has not missed one of our Salons since their origin, 
shows two pictures—^ The Old Door" and “A Gleam of 
Sunshine." The first is not after his habitual manner. 
The second is a beautiful and simple landscape, with a fine 
suggestion of warm sunshine. Further on are two bromoils 
of good quality, by Mr. Harold Baker, some very perfect 
oil prints by Mr. Ínston, a fine effect of rain and wet by 
Mr. Wight, some pretty illustrations by Mr. Storrs, some 
good work by Messrs. Bodington, Stuart; Whitehead, Judge, 
and Bertram Park. 

Lastly, there is Mi. F. J. Mortimer's exhibit, including 
two pictures which have attracted great notice. These are 
“Dutch Landscape" and “Moonrise.” In both of these 


pictures difficult subjects have T very ole rendered. 
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MONG the 
A photographs 
reproduced this 
, those by Miss Edith L. 

entitled to very 
consideration. Our 


Will 


careful 
only regret is that we have not been able to reproduce even more 


of this clever young lady’s pictorial 
work with the camera. Much of Miss Willis’s work is as diff- 
cult to reproduce adequately as it is charming to look at. Her 
characteristic renderings of misty landscapes and atmospheric 
effects are almost impossible to do justice to .with the half-tone 
process. 

“Тһе Sleeping Babe," by Miss Edith L. Willis (page 553). 
Technical data: Taken in an ordinary bedroom with a Puyo- 
Pulligny anachromatic lens, full aperture; Edwards! snapshot 
150. plate; exposure, 5 secs.; printed in platinotype. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more charming rendering of a child 
asleep than this. The delicate tones, luminous shadows, the 
beautiful modelling of the sleeping babe are given in a manner 
almost perfect. Compare this rendering with the usual photo- 
graph of a baby in bed, with its hard black and white lighting 
and aggressive patches of white bedclothes. Here everything is 
made subservient to the child. The delightful unconsciousness 
of the pose and the excellent arrangement of the lines of the 
coverlet assist in making a verv notable and successful composi- 
tion. 

* The Waterfall," by Miss Edith L. Willis (page 554). Tech- 
nical data: Taken in Norway; snapshot with a 5 by 4 Kodak; 
Eastman film; lens working at F/8; enlarged negative, 15 by 
12; printed in carbon. Here we have a different phase of Miss 
Williss work, and one in which she excels as much as in her 
renderings of childhood. In addition to being a beautiful com- 
position, the mystery and romantic environment of the water- 
fall is well suggested. The placing of the highest light and the 
rendering of the rush and swirl of the water falling over the 
rocks on the right show knowledge and artistic instinct well 
applied. One feels, however, so far as this particular reproduc- 
tion is concerned, that the top right-hand corner is rather too 
dark, and that the bottom left-hand corner might with advan- 
tage be darker. But these points may be overlooked in the 
general excellence of the whole picture and the wonderful sug- 
gestion of flying spray that has been secured. ` 

“ Childhood,’’ by Miss Edith L. Willis (page 564). Technical 
data: Enlarged from a small part of a half-plate negative ; taken 
out of doors (Ober Ammergau) with a Dallmeyer stigmatic lens; 
Edwards’ snapshot iso. plate; 1-15th sec. exposure; F/11; 
printed in platinotype. Here we have a very familiar phase of 
Miss Willis’s treatment of children’s portraits. Extreme delicacy, 
almost to the point of obliteration, is the keynote, but at the 
same time nothing is really lost. АП the daintiness of a pencil 
sketch is here, and much of the beauty of the portrait is in its 
suggestiveness. It is truly a sketch, and as such fulfils all that 
can be demanded of it. Its lightness and daintiness are but 
appropriate to the subject portrayed. 

* Wayfarers," by Harrop P. Wight (page 566). Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 
1-13th sec.; time of day, 11.30, September; developer, pyro- 


representative examples 


a a a 


The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RAW PAPERS. 


SiR,—In your issue of May 17 a letter was published on 
* Photographic Papers," written by Мг. К. Н. Baskett, which 
to the uninitiated seems, on the face of it, very sound and 
feasible, also at the same time implying remissness on the part 
of our British manufacturers which is quite undeserved. 
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soda; printing process, bromide enlargement through 


bolting silk. This picture is admirable as a com- 
position, and calls for little improvement from the 
technical side. The contrast of the dark figure 


of the man against the white smoke, and the pose have : 
been well carried out, while the subsidiary, though lighter, 
figure of the woman fills an equally useful function as a foil to 
the darker mass of the background. The two little white patches 
behind the woman (apparently teacups) are unnecessary, and 
should be toned down. The focus of interest is situated on the 
white patch of the smoke, which leads up naturally to the lines 
formed by the sitting man, and the little square black patch in 
the middle of the white smoke, although useful, is unfortunate 
in shape. The swirl and general inclination of lines from 
the bottom right-hand corner to the top left-hand corner 
is exceedingly pleasing. The softness of the original print, due 
to its being made through bolting silk, is also a factor in its 
success. 

“А Study in Tones," by E. О. Hoppé (page 575). The original 
of this print, a platinotype of exceptionally fine quality, is a 
good example of work in a high key that does Mr. Hoppé infinite 
credit, both as a pictorial and technical achievement. As an 
example of studio work it indicates a very complete mastery of 
flat lighting, and as a composition the lines and masses are well 
placed. The further arm of the chair makes a dark accent, 
which is of the greatest value in indicating the outline of the 
figure. Minus this, the outline would be lost by reason of the 
level lighting and lack of shadows. The position of the initials 
is also well calculated in reference to the position of the hands 
and head, and fills the space on the left admirably. As a 
decorative study this picture can be counted a considerable suc- 
cess. The only note that jars is the over-accentuation of the 
straight line formed by the edge of the table (?). 

“ Scotland—An Impression," by John Chapman (page 576). 
Technical data: Premo film pack; lens, Homocentric ; stop, 
F/6.3; exposure, 1-16th sec.; time of day, 4 p.m., June; 
developer, m.-q. ; printing process, Wellington bromide, polished 
with Lustralene. This picture depends obviously for its suc- 
cess on the rendering of smoke. This smoke, pouring from the 
funnels of the steamer, makes the picture, and, in fact, is the 
picture. Mr. Chapman has recognised this either at the time of 
exposing his film or in trimming the print later, with the result 
that a most decorative subject has been secured. We gather 
from the title that the belt of land seen through the mist in the 
distance is Scotland, but we are less concerned with this than 
with the admirable manner the forward motion of the steamer 
and the placing of it in the picture have been achieved. The 
forward motion is undoubtedly suggested both by the receding 
clouds of smoke and the churned up water. Both these lead the 
eye to the bow of the boat, and thence to the open space in front, 
shortly to be occupied by the steamer. The treatment of the 
subject, їп printing it with a certain amount of diffusion, 
does not іп апу way take away from its excellence. In a picture 
so frankly decorative as this, one does not desire to peer into the 
details of the subject, so much as to consider the composition 
as a whole ; and for this reason the print should be viewed at a 
distance of at least three feet from the eye. The value of the 
little dark patch on the water can then be also fully appreciated. 


This being a subject of tremendous importance to us photo- 
graphers, yet I think I may safely say the one about which prac- 
tically nothing is known nor anything published relating 
thereto, I think it advisable to reply to the letter, refuting the 
statements therein made, because Mr. Baskett, after giving his 
cures for the existing evils, makes the following definite state- 
ment :—'' It is quite certain that it can be done, and by the 
methods mentioned а great advance made," whereas, as a 
matter of fact, not one of the suggestions can be carried out in a 
practical manner. | 

Most of the paper used in the manufacture of photographic 
emulsion papers is surfaced with a coating consisting of barium 
sulphate and some cementing material. The object of this coat- 
ing is only to prevent the emulsion from sinking into the paper 
itself, and so give the pictures produced on the emulsion bril- 
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liancy and accentuate the whites of the high-lights of the image, 
which otherwise would appear flat and without vigour. 

This baryta coating, although insoluble even in fairly hot 
water, 15 not impervious to liquids (an important point), and 
therefore not impervious to silver solutions penetrating from the 
emulsion, which necessarily must be put on the paper in a 
liquid state, through the baryta coating into the paper itself. 

If this silver solution then comes into contact with metallic 
or other reducing impurities contained in the paper, the soluble 
silver salts will be reduced to metallic silver and cause black 
spots to appear in the paper; but as this reducing action is 
carried on by capillary attraction backward again through the 
baryta coating into the emulsion, these black spots will also 
become visible on the light sensitive surface itself, z.e., the 
picture. 

This is a reason why for the production of emulsion papers 
only the purest and, therefore, the most expensive raw papers 
can be used, and, as Mr. Baskett states, we are dependent on 
the Continent for these pure raw papers, two firms in Germany 
and one in France manufacturing them. 

If a method could be found to prevent the soluble silver salts 
contained in the emulsion from penetrating into the raw paper, 
the purity of this paper would at once cease to be of so great 
an importance. 

Now, the first idea would naturally be that suggested by your 
correspondent, namely, to waterproof the paper, either by 
placing an impervious layer between the emulsion and the 
baryta coating, or between the baryta coating and the raw paper 
itself. This, however, contrary to your correspondents 
opinion, will not work, because if, as he states, the support 
used should be a waterproofed one, offering a resistance both to 
chemicals and water, the result of using such a support would 
be that the pictures would neither tone nor develop evenly. This 
has been exhaustively tested in every way by manufacturers, but 
entirely without any practical result, because it is a fact that 
photographic emulsion papers require a very speedy and even 
action of all developing or toning solutions, and this can only 
be ensured if these solutions are able to penetrate quickly both 
from the back and front into the emulsion film, a condition 
which cannot be fulfilled if an impervious layer is placed in the 
manner mentioned. In one word, the impervious layer, giving 
only free access to the film of emulsion from the edges, causes 
these edges to be either over-developed or toned, as the case may 
be, before the centre of the picture is properly developed or 
toned, and the case is not parallel to glass plates, which cannot 
be penetrated in the same manner. 

The statement that it is well known that one firm has some- 
times cornered the market in raw paper, and so embarrassed 
their rivals, is news indeed. It is not possible to do so, and the 
only instance to which your correspondent can refer must be 
that when Blanchet Frères, of Rives, and Steinbach, of Mal- 
medv, were the only manufacturers of raw paper, the Vereiniegte 
Fabriken Photographischer Papiere, of Dresden, combined with 
other then existing manufacturers of collodio-chloride paper to 
form a ring to take over the whole amount of photographic raw 
paper from these two firms, so far as such raw paper was to be 
used for manufacturing collodio-chloride paper (this did not 
affect bromide or gelatino-chloride papers, for which different 
qualities of paper are used). 

They granted the use of such paper to their members only, 
allocating them as much of the raw paper as was represented 
by their previous year's output, plus 25 per cent. In this 
manner new collodio-chloride factories could not be established, 
and the small existing ones were confined to a limit which 
debarred them from any material extension. 

The formation of this ring induced German paper manufac- 
turers to use all exertions for turning out a suitable photo- 
graphic raw paper. Several of them, and one especially, suc- 
ceeded, and now the paper ring (General Paper Company) is 
practically without importance. 

If drying oils were used, as suggested by your correspondent, 
this would be fatal, as these oils give off hydrogen peroxide, 
which would be absolutely certain to give rise to fog. In fact, I 
know of one maker who put linoleum down in his coating-room, 
but soon had to remove it on this account. 

The skimmed milk and lime process is also of no practical 
value, because skimmed milk is a solution of casein in an 
alkaline liquid, and when mixed with lime forms an alkaline 
solution of casein in calcium oxide. This, of course, would be 
detrimental to use for coating photographic emulsions, etc. 

As cementing materlal for baryta coating, a solution of casein 
in water-glass has been used, but never satisfactorily. 

Again, how is your correspondent going to coat gelatine emul- 
sions on the oily substances he names, such as oil prints of the 
baryta class? Of course it would be possible by specially treat- 
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ing such prepared bases to coat small quantities, but on a large 
manufacturing scale it is without value. 

It would also be interesting to know where the English 
workers in the trade are who can do baryta coating, which is 
one of the most difficult trades there is, for not only has a dit- 
ferent baryta coating to be used for each kind of emulsion, but 
even a different baryta coating for different batches of raw paper 
that are intended to be coated with the same emulsion. 

One firm in Germany is reputed to have spent £27,000 before 
they could do baryta coating. А 

I am quite certain that if Mr. Baskett сап do away with the 
necessity of using the pure raw papers so that an English-made 
paper can be used instead, which at the same time will enable 
as good a finished article being turned out as regards results 
and keeping qualities, then he will, I am sure, find that instead 
of the English manufacturers being careless about this matter, 
there would be no lack of eagerness on their part to take 
full advantage of a method which would benefit both their cus- 
tomers and themselves so materially. 

I can assure Mr. Baskett he is up against as tough a proposi- 
tion as it is possible for him to tackle.—Yours truly, 


London, N.W. H. J. MALLABAR. 


A Bromoil Exhibition.—A collection of pictorial work in the 
bromoil process is now on view at the exhibition rooms of 
Messrs. Griffins, Kingsway, W.C. The pictures are by Mr. 
Е. J. Mortimer, Editor of THE A. P. AND Р. N. Admission to 
the exhibition is free. 


In place of Mr. H. Bulmer Rudd, who has resigned, Mr. W. 
Wainwright, of Fountains,-Ripon, is now hon. secretary of the 
Ripon Postal Portfolio Club. There are vacancies for one or 
two new members, and workers who have got past the P.O.P. 
stage and are anxious to improve would derive benefit by 
membership. 


Information is to hand from Cape Town, per Mr. A. J. Fuller, 
F.R.P.S., to the effect that the German Emperor has conferred 
the decoration of the Red Eagle upon Dr. Rudolf Marloth, M.A. 
(an Associate of the Nature Photographic Society), also of Cape 
Town, for his valuable work on the Cape flora, in German, illus- 
trated throughout with photographs from life by the author. 


Presentation to Mr. A. C. Brookes.—The exhibitors at the 
recent photographic arts and crafts exhibition held at the Horti- 
cultural Hall have made a presentation of a silver tea service 
to the organiser and secretarv, Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, on the 
occasion of his marriage. The presentation took place at the 
offices of Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, High Holborn, 
W.C. 

In the Japanese section of the Japan-British Exhibition Messrs. 
Asanuma and Co., R. Konishi, and S. Kuwada and Sons are 
exhibiting in a show-case provided by J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. 
Their cameras have also been fitted with Dallmever stigmatics. 
These cameras, which are,so far as we know, the first of Japanese 
manufacture to be seen in Europe, appear to be extremely well 
made. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society’s 
annual general meeting was held on May 23, and a very favour- 
able report and balance-sheet was presented to the members. 
The duties of secretary have been taken over by Mr. Frank W. 
Gardner, of 135, Vaughan Road, Harrow, the late secretary, Mr. 
Н. S. Cuming, having resigned owing to pressure of business. 
An attractive syllabus of meetings and outings for the summer 
season has been arranged, commencing on June 20 with a meet- 
ing at the headquarters of the society and an outing to Chenies 
and district on June 25. 


The trustees of the Whitechapel Art Gallery report that, in 
response to their suggestion to the friends of the Gallery, 200 
have promised to give тоз. a year, which means an income of 
£100. This is satisfactory, but it is not enough. They аге, 
therefore, suggesting that those who have not already promised, 
and who sympathise with their object, should join the number 
of supporters. А subscription form will be sent on application 
to the treasurer, Whitechapel Art Gallery, High Street, White- 
chapel, E. About 3,000,000 persons have visited the Gallery 
during the last ten years, and every year there has been a deficit. 
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School It will be interesting reading for those pes- 
Societies. simists who, in season and out, have been pro- 
phesying the downfall of amateur photography, 

aud who have seen in a transient period of trade depression all 
kinds of bogeys, such as bankruptcy of their local society and 
auction sales of all the amateurs apparatus, with no possible 
buvers, to learn that photography is vet only in its infancy. To 
increase its popularity with the rising generations, the Council of 
the Midland Photographic Federation have decided, at a recent 
meeting at Longton, to urge on the heads of schools and col- 
leges the advisability of starting school societies and in every 
way encouraging the study of photography. Аз its commercial 
uses are so enormous now, the Midland Federationists feel there 
is scope for much useful propagandist work in the direction 
indicated, and hope to achieve some success. Our moral and 
practical support 15 at their service in this laudable movement. 


Forming New 
Societies. 


On the same lines of progressive develop- 
ment, the Mid!and Federation are taking steps 
to encourage the formation of new societies in 
districts or towns within the area of their influence wherever 
there seems a likely chance of success. Frequently one comes 
across an expressed desire on the part of an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer that a camera club would be the right 
thing in his district; but apparently most people are so diffident 
at taking individual action, hence nothing comes of the sugges- 
tion. It is here where the Midland Federation will be of excep- 
tional benefit and assistance. Апу of my readers in the Mid- 
lands who have a preconceived notion that a camera club would 
go, let him drop a line embodying the suggestion to Mr. Lewis 
Llovd, the hon. secretary of the Midland Photographic Federa- 
tion (Church Road, Moseley), who will, no doubt, take the 
matter up and advise a course of action. What applies to the 
Midland Federation equally applies to other federated districts, 
and any reader desiring to form one of a small body to start а 
camera club, communicating with © Ariel," the suggestion will 
be put into the right direction for fruition. 


The British Some little time ago I gave some notes on the 
Photographic subject of forming a new camera club, a refer- 
Dealer. ence to which will no doubt, again prove 
useful. There is, however, one feature which 
has struck the writer as evincing a certain slowness of our pre- 
sent-day average commercial man in seizing a point to his 
benefit. True, there are some exceptions, and one notable case 
is in my mind at present. Тһе average commercial man in this 
case means the photographic material dealer, and I refer more 
particularly to the great opportunities given to photographic 
dealers in centres where no society exists, or, on the other hand, 
no society catering for the needs of the novice. А certain dealer 
in a Yorkshire town, who is smart, resourceful, and a true dis- 
ciple of what the Americans call the Publicity Department, has 
his business premises fitted up in the latest and most approved 
style, à la Kodak, with photographic picture gallery and a 
special room set apart for public photographic demonstrations. 
In this room, under conditions otherwise impossible, a local 
jurtior photographic society meets, which has been formed on the 
initiative of the said smart dealer, who, I believe, was its first 
president. Small wonder it is a great success, fostered under 
such ideal conditions—a junior society whose club-rooms are 
an edition de luxe. But why is this an isolated case when the 
advantages are mutual? 


The Selection The June number of “Тһе Leeds Camera 
of a Camera. Club Monthly " contains some opportune notes 

by Mr. E. Skues on the “ Selection of a Camera.” 
Mr. Skues says that the tendency of beginners towards the pur- 
chase of hand in preference to stand cameras is perhaps attri- 
buted, to some extent, to the alluring advertisements of some 
of the hand camera manufacturers; nevertheless, he considers 
the tendency to be antagonistic to the best interests of the photo- 
graphic art. To use a hand camera with real success demands 
a wide range of photographic knowledge, and it is not a suit- 
able instrument with which to commence operations for one 


who intends to take up photography at all seriously. The hand 
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camera beginner rarely gets bevond mere snapshots ; he does not 
realise the possibilities of pictorial photography; he seldom 
rises above the standard of self-toning paper and slip-in mounts. 
With more"advanced workers the case is different, and it is here 
that a good type of hand camera may, in certain circumstances, 
prove useful. A common inistake in choosing a camera is to 
expect rather too much for one instrument. It is unwise to 
select a camera having movements that will never be required 
for the class of work for which it is to be used. Extra move- 
ments mean extra weight and extra complication, and conse- 
quently extra difhculty in working. The simpler the apparatus 
the better, so long as it fulfils all requirements. 


Yorkshire The lecture list is in preparation by the sec- 
Photographic retary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
Union. and society secretaries are requested to use 
their personal influence in order to get the ]ist 
complete as early as possible. To keep the syllabus fresh and 
up to date, new lecturers and new subjects are particularly 
desired, and the Union secretary must necessarily rely upon 
society secretaries and delegates to unearth new talent. Every 
society should be represented on the list, and even the very 
smallest has no excuse in this matter if not represented. 


Bedford The Bedford Camera Club has just com- 
Camera menced its fifth year, and although last year 
Club. was a very successful one—the meetings being 
well attended and the lectures of the best— 
they, however, are looking to better things for the coming year. 
Dr. Willmer Phillips, the club's first president, has been re- 
elected president, a selection we congratulate the club upon. 
Dr. Phillips's knowledge of the photographic processes is exten- 
sive, coupled with the fact that he makes an excellent chairman 
of the meetings. The club cannot be said to be wealthy, but it 
is financially sound and progressive. Ап exhibition of work by 
the members is expected about October. I note, however, there 
is а change in the secretaryship. Mr. Butterfield has retired, 
and Mr. Chas. E. Craddock, of 194, Castle Road, Bedford, has 
been appointed in his place. 


The One cannot agree with all Mr. F. G. Ryder 
Photography set forth in his paper on * The Photography of 
of To-day.  To-day " at the Southampton Camera Club 
recently, and no doubt in the discussion which 
followed someone would be found to champion the criticised, 
although the official report says the majority supported Mr. 
Ryder’s arguments. In referring to the principles of a pic- 
torial photograph he dealt at length with some of the work now 
produced by some of the leading photographers. He stated that 
there was no doubt that the stimulus in the exhibitions had 
dwindled through the present fashion of many photographers 
printing their work in processes without the necessary practical 
training. Consequently, as the average photographic judge of 
exhibitions gave preference to work done in a pigment process, 
it was the ambition of the novice to try his untrained hand with 
gum or bromoil, and if by chance he made a successful exhibi- 
tion print, he had an easy opportunity to be placed amongst the 
* leading lights," although his photographic knowledge 1s still 
in the embryo stage. Amongst numerous other points was а 
reference to the reproductions appearing in the photographic 
journals, many of which were eccentric in design, and in some 
instances the efforts betrayed not the slightest indication of its 
object. He feared that if prominence was given workers produc- 
ing this kind of work the apathy and decline of the interest in 
pictorial work was inevitable. 
Phosphate At a recent exhibition of phosphate prints 
Exhibition. held by the Cheltenham Amateur Photographic 
Society, over forty-seven members competed, 
and the following are the prize-winners :—Landscape: First 
prize, E. F. Beard ; second prize, Col. F. M. Carpendale. Por- 
traiture and animal life: First prize, А. D. Pike; second prize, 
E. F. Beard. Architecture: First prize, A. D. Pike; second 
prize, Rev. T. E. Johnson. In the evening Mr. A. D. Pike gave 
a demonstration in phosphate paper, which was keenly followed 
by a large audience, and finished up with a display of phosphate 
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lantern slides, these being placed at the society’s disposal 
through the kindness of the Paget Prize Plate Company. 


Malvern Mr. H. E. Doughty, who is retiring from the 
Camera assistant secretaryship of the Malvern Camera 
Club. Club, has been the recipient of an interesting 
souvenir of his official connection with that 

position. Mr. Doughty having made special efforts to increase 


the membership, and by his friendly advice encouraged new 
members, it was thought some recognition should be made of 
his services. The committee therefore decided to present Mr. 
Doughty with a framed picture, ‘‘’Midst Mountain Peaks,” а 
work by Mr. C. Richardson, of Worcester. 


Barrow 
Excursions. 


The Barrow photographers have mapped 
out a series of beauty spots for their onslaught 
of cameras. The prints obtained are to be 
exhibited at the Barrow Club-rooms and then form a portfolio 
to pass round the members for individual criticism. Mr. 
Frankland, the secretary, gives some excellent advice for the 
excursions in the Lake District. The latter excursion, he 
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observes, requires eyes and brains, in addition to the camera 
outfit, whilst sometimes a mackintosh and a few biscuits are 
handy. A strong pair of boots are essential. Mr. Frankland 
does not, however, clearly indicate to what purpose the latter 
accessory is to be put. 


Annual The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Ulster 
Meeting at Photographic Society was recently held, under 
Ulster. the presidency of Dr. Allworthy, F.C.S. The 


secretary's report showed the membership had 
been well maintained and the year's work quite satisfactory. 
The new premises of the society, at 36, Garfield Chambers, are 
most convenient, and should tend to encourage that friendly 
intercourse amongst the members which is so desirable. The 
newly-elected officers of the society are:— President, J. W. AN- 
worthy, M.A., M.D., F.C.S. ; council, J. Campbell Carson, Н. 
Crawford, J. Ferguson, C.E., D. J. Hogg, J. Malcomson, W. 
M'Lean, J. Mallowney, R. D. Perceval; hon. secretary, W. D. 
Ferguson, C.E.; hon. librarian and competition secretary, T. 
Bryans; hon. treasurer, T. Н. M'Murray, C.E.; hon. lanternist, 
J. Gamble. 
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A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. | ИШ | 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award їп any photographic competition or exhibition, а special prize of буе shillings 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


Тһе prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


he Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to W. S. 
Broughton, Oxford Road, Moseley, Birmingham. (Title of 
print, “Sunny Jim.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; 
lens, Heliar; stop, F/4.5; exposure, 1-20th sec.; time of day, 
4.30 p.m., April; developer, m.-q.; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

The Second Prize to E. F. Ledger, 204, Eglinton Road, Wool- 
wich. (Title of print, “ High Key Portrait.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, anastigmat; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 
4 sec. ; time of day, 4.30 p.m., May; developer, m.-q.; printing 
process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide. 

The Extra Prize to Kenneth F. Bishop, 1o, Warburton Street, 
Stockton Heath, Warrington. (Title of print, “ Roses.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho., backed; lens, Ross 
symmetrical; stop, F/32; exposure, ł min. ; time of day, noon, 
March ; developer, dilute pyro-metol; printing process, Platona. 

The Mounting Prize to F. Collins, 98, Forest Lane, Forest 
Gate, E. (Title of print, “ Yellow Chrysanthemums.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial ortho.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/16; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington C.C. bromide, toned. 


Mention. 

Thos. Farmer, Edinburgh; E. Н. Creese, Cardiff; H. E. 
Franzmann, Westcliff-on-Sea; Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh; 
J. Н. Williams, Kettering; F. Collins, Forest Gate; Miss A. C. 
Strangeways, Muswell Hill, N.; J. Hesford, St. Helens; A. D. 
Miller, Blyth ; Chas. F. Cogswell, Grimsby ; Lloyd Elias, Llan- 
dudno ; Walter Harper, Nelson. 


Class I. 

C. B. Stainer, Southsea ; Wm. H. Warburton, Stoke-on-Trent ; 
J. Н. Williams, Kettering; Fred Hartley, Nelson; C. D. Paton, 
Edinburgh; H. W. Beasant, Lewisham ; Keith Phillips, High- 
bury, N.; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park (2); Miss I. L. 
Griffiths, Cheltenham; Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham; 
Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland; E. S. Maples, Mirfield; Alfred 
Leader, Bristol (2); E. T. Robson, West Cramlington; S. 
Ambler, Harrogate; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech (2); Jas. Hamil. 
ton, Rutherglen; Walter Harper, Nelson; Geo. Malcolm, Edin- 
burgh; Wallace R. Weir, Watford. 


Class ІІ. 
Ed. H. Lowther, Pelton (2); J. Marshall, Croydon; E. H. 
Dasent, Bedford ; B. Sherratt, Edinburgh ; Frank Baker, Wolver- 
hampton; W. Hope, Cullercoats; H. Kay, Manchester; H. S. 


Marristy, Richmond; Herbert S. Kelley, Newport, Mon. ; Chas. 
Н. Carder, Cardiff; E. W. Mumford, Bexley Heath; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; A. Moir, Burton-on-Trent. 
Class III. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to J. Clifford Freebody, 9, 
Egerton Gardens, West Ealing, W. (Title of print, “Іп 
Memory.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Goerz 
Dagor; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-1oth sec.; time of day, mid- 
day, February ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Bromar's 
gaslight paper. 

Two Extra Prizes have been awarded in the Beginners’ Class, 
as follows :— 

F. J. Newham, 52, Acacia Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 
(Title of print, “ A Seaside Episode.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington iso. speedy; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th 
sec. j time of day, 12 noon, July; developer, pyro-metol ; print- 
ing process, enlarged on Criterion bromide, developer with 
Rytol. е 

Jackson Т. Clarke, 7, Harvey Street, Nelson. (Title of print, 
“ Spring's First Gleam.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet S.S. 
ortho. ; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 5 
p.m., April; developer, m.-q.; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

Beginners' Clase. 

Mrs. Strangeways, York; J. M. Gray, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
А. К. Greenhill, Wood Green, N.; К. C. Cooke, Burton-on- 
Trent ; Donald Kinnell, Woking ; Miss Hilda M. Laurence, Bos- 
combe; Wm. Aldred, Manchester; S. E. Sampson, Parson's 
Green, S.W. ; Wm. Scott, Glasgow; John Marshall, Croydon; T. 
Smith, Wembley; R. Oliphant, Glasgow; W. R. Railston 
Brown, Bridlington; H. M. Monk, London, W.; A. L. Mac- 
quarrie, Edinburgh; Jas. MacFarlane, Kilsyth ; A. H. Turton, 
Birmingham; Fred Topping, Wigan; E. Naylor, Leeds; L. 
Turner, Harrogate; E. Abram, Ormskirk; C. P. Widdows, 
Walthamstow; R. Hurst, Tadcaster; Wm. Stephenson, Beamish 
(2); F. V. Donner, Hull ; H. Mayben Sams, Plumstead ; Miss de 
Montcalm Beale, Hyde Park, W.; A. Davidson, Trowbridge; 
W. H. Linnell, Monkseaton; Alan C. Page, Croydon; P. H. 
Canova, Lowestoft. 
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THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


marked “Query” or ‘Criticism ” on the outside. 


Changing Plates. 
Would it be safe to load up dark slides at 
10 p.m. midsummer in a bedroom, using plates 
of speed 250 Н. and D., etc.? 
H. T. D. (Parkstone). 
Your query is very much too vague. At 
то p.m. on Midsummer Day it is not very 
dark, and possibly there may be a moon 
or street lamps to be taken into considera- 
tion. Again, the window may be large or 
small, may or may not have blinds. Yet 
again, it would make a difference if уоп 
were to change the plates close in front of 
the windows, or with your back to the 
window and at the end of the room oppo- 
site to the window. We have changed 
plates in a bedroom with Venetian blinds 
so turned as to reflect a little moonlight 
upward on to the room ceiling. This was 
in August, hour about ro p.m, plate speed 
200 H. and D. It goes without saying 
that under such circumstances one is as 
quick as possible and takes all available 
precautions to shield the plates as much 
as possible. One very good dodge often 
used is to do one's changing inside a good 
deep drawer, such as one generally finds 
in the usual chest of drawers in seaside 
lodgings. The drawer is opened only 
just wide enough to admit one's arms, 
and the plates manipulated as far away 
from the open edge as one can manage. 


Stereoscopic Camera end Prints. 
I have a stereoscopic camera with lenses fixed 
3l in. apart. What distance should the prints 

be apart, and how should they be trimmed? 

J. €. T. (Watford). 
Theoretically the camera lenses should 
be the same distance apart as the eyes 
are that will view the pictures. This (eve- 
separation) distance varies somewhat in 
different people, with perhaps an average 
of 2] inches or so. It is quite usual to 
give the camera lenses greater separation 
than this, e.g., 3 to 4 inches, and for open 
distance or mountain work the separation 
may be further increased. If we take eve 
separation average as 2} inches, then this 
will be a good distance to have corre- 
sponding points in the prints if the prints 
are intended to be viewed in a non-pris- 
matic stereoscope ; but if prisms are to be 
used the separation may be increased 
somewhat. Usually the separation is 3 
to 3} inches. For near objects it is 
better to reduce the separation by about 
4 inch. It is usual to show a little more 
left margin for the right eye picture and 
a little more right margin for the left 


eve picture for subjects showing a strong 
foreground. The above are all disputable 
points among stereoscopic workers, doubt- 
less due to personal variations of eye ac- 
commodation. There are some people 
who cannot see anv stereoscopic effect, 
with or without a stereoscope, while others 
can get relief effect without any stereo- 
scope, when looking at a photographic 
pair. 


Stops. 
I have acquired an old camera with wide- 
angle lens, focal length 6 in., and revolving 
stops. which 1 have measured according to 
method you recently suggested, and find 
them 1-2oth, r-25th, 1-29th, i-44th, and 1-scth 
of focus. These numbers do not seem to fall 
in with the usual series, etc. 
W. B. (Edinburgh). 
The method to which doubtless you 
refer is only approximate. The true aper- 
ture with a doublet lens is somewhat 
wider than the actual diameter of the stop. 
Hold the lens at arm's length. Close one 
eye, and with the other look through the 
lens at a sheet of white paper or the sky, 
and with a pair of compasses take the 
apparent diameter of the stop opening. 
You will find this a trifle larger than the 
actual diameter of the opening. This 
method, though not strictly correct, brings 
you a stage nearer than merely taking 
the diameter of the stop opening. It is 
quite likely that your lens stops do not 
agree with the modern standard numbers. 
Some of the old lens makers seemed to 
have had no discoverable system in this 
matter. The shutter you mention is quite 
out of date now. We do not recognise 
the trade mark from your description. 
With a lens working at F/20 or something 
near this, you will be sadly handicapped 
in the matter of rapid shutter exposures, 
but doubtless the lens would be useful for 
time exposures in certain cases. If you 
do not care to put yourself in a dealer's 
hands, perhaps you could get the unpre- 
judiced advice of some experienced 
amateur. But we may warn you that you 
are not likely to get much for old photo- 
graphic apparatus. Lenses that only a 
few years ago cost ten pounds can some- 
times now be bought second-hand for a 
pound or so. Do not be in too big a 
hurry to part with the camera and 
lenses, for although their market value 
is probably quite small, yet it is quite 
likelv that for certain kinds of work they 
will serve vour turn every bit as well as 
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new and costly apparatus. At the same 
time, you would not expect to make them. 
do all that up-to-date apparatus will do. 


Shutter. 
I have a... shutter. I find that when the 
indicator is set at 1 sec. the shutter, on being 
released for the first time, gives an exposure 
ranging from 2 to 4 sec., but on the second 
telease sometimes it gives a correct exposure. 
Is this due to dust? Would a drop of fine oil 
help? E. F. (Diss). 
This is quite a common experience, not 
only with shutters but other mechanical 
contrivances. It is strongly advised 
always to work a shutter once or twice 
after it has been resting and_ before 
making an exposure, to get rid of any dust 
or clogging, In general it is not advisable 
to apply oil to any delicate mechanism 
like a shutter unless the oiled parts are 
thoroughly enclosed so as to be protected 
from dust. For the oiled surface 1s natur- 
ally somewhat sticky, so that any dust 
particles falling on it adhere and make a 
clogging paste. If vou work the shutter a 
few times at various speeds you will pro- 
bably find it act all right. 


Non-screen Ortho. Plates. 

Can you inform me what is the principle 

upon which the non-screen ortho. plates are 

made? Have they a second yellow film over 

the sensitive onc? 

M. D. R. (Otago, New Zealand). 

Although vou postulate that you cannot 
work in the dark, with the trade name 
“ Non-screen," you must remember that 
if you use commercial preparations there 
is generally no alternative to remaining 
in ignorance of their composition. The 
makers of the plates in question do not 
inform us either as to the exact com- 
position of the sensitive film or as to the 
principle involved. Further, an examina- 
tion of the film might not give any de- 
finite information. In addition, it is not 
our function to analyse or examine com- 
mercial preparations with the view of 
giving information which the maker may 
prefer to keep from the public. We can, 
however, indicate the following three 
principles, as involving known methods 
of producing plates, that include in them- 
selves the screen element:—(a) On а 
colour-corrected plate, a thin film of suit- 
ably coloured gelatine is laid down or 
attached ; this film being stripped off or 
removed before development. (b) On a 
colour-corrected plate, a wash of colour 
solution—either with or without the addi- 
tion of gelatine—is applied to the sur- 
face. (с) A colour sensitive emulsion 15 
prepared bv using a colour sensitiser 
which actually combines with the silver 
compound, and then a colour or stain is 
added which tints or colours the gela- 
tinous menstruum. 


Local Reduction. 
Is there any mechanical method of reducing 
the dense spots of sky among the trees and 
other light-printing small parts, etc. ? 
A. J. Н. (Rockbaston). 
The very small spots of strong light 
may be reduced with a retoucher's scrap- 
ing knife, the larger patches may be re- 
duced by rubbing with a piece of ink 
eraser cut into a conical shape. Pumice 
stone pencils, or something very similar 
and useful for the purpose you mention, 
are supplied by T. S. Bruce, of 4, Villas- 
on-Heath, Hampstead. The ammonium 
persulphate reducer might perhaps serve 
your purpose, inasmuch as it tends to re- 
duce contrasts appreciably. See Fditorial 
Note in this issue оп Chemical Re- 
touching." 
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' The Leafy Month of 
June.’’ 


We have entered June, 
which should bring us the 
biggest batch of daylight of 
any month of the year. 
Writes Lowell :— 


“ What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days." 


The weather proverbists are at variance as to whether a dry 
June or a wet June is the better, but, anyhow, to-morrow seems 
to be a fateful day. “ If on the eighth of June it rain ” we shall 
have a bad summer, a wet harvest, and Other evils. To revive 
his dripping spirits on a wet June morning the photographic 
outist should glance over the weather bulletins from seaside 
resorts. I always revel in the luxurious abandon of adjective 
which I find there (crabbed though it be to suit the exigencies 
of a newspaper column), ranging from “ Glorious," fortissimo, to 
* Pleasant," pianissimo. Clacton is “ АП sunsh.," which sug- 
gests something sparkling and frothy. At Lowestoft I observe 
signs of a chastened temper in “ Slgt. brzs." Scarborough has 
“ Sm'th sea," and Falmouth a “ record sun," while Blackpool, 
of course, is “ Magnific’t.” The newspaper is the only place 
where the weather gets uniform compliments. I am sure the 
correspondents who send these glinting messages are not 
amateur photographers. 


Comet-Time. 

" Will you wake and call me early—at comet.time? " has 
lately been the household word of young America. Halley— 
who, I gathered from the conversation of two suburban vigilants 
the other night, has also to his credit the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood—has bitten America pretty badly. The 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle comes out with 


“ Halley's Comet Hits Borough Hard. 


Inability to Sleep before 3 a.m. One of the Symptoms of the 
Disease. 


The Cure is to Star-Gaze.”’ 


Then we have a sensational account of how the comet fever 
struck Brooklyn “ squarely between the eyes." Comet parties 
were the fashion of the hour, and the celestial visitant was sere- 
naded from the roofs with jew’s-harps and harmonicas. It is 
very scientific and all that, but perhaps the social gain is 
greatest, for neighbours in starchy suburbs, who might have 
remained strangers to each other all their lives, have become 
chums during the vigils. But if astronomy is socialising, I am 
afraid the same cannot be said of our sister science. Perhaps 
there is something in the click of the shutter which forbids con- 
fidences. At the usual society outing the only talkative and 
happy people are those who are not taking their cameras. 


Chiselled Chaos. 


When an expectant audience turned up at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society the other night they found that the promised 
lantern lecture on “ Savagery " could not be given, but that, 
after much seeking after a subject which should not be too 
remote in idea from the one announced, the secretary found 
what he wanted in Westminster Abbey. Let the innocent person 
who wonders at this association enter the Abbey, or watch when 
the lecturer says, “ We will now make our way into the 
interior," and he will soon find out its wherefore. The Abbey is 
savage in its monuments, which, fungus-like, cumber its floor 
and heap themselves high on its walls, making it look like the 
shop of an untidy stonemason. A good picture of the Abbey 
interior is hardly obtainable for those intrusive barbaric sculp- 
tures, and the would-be pictorialist has no choice but to leave 
nave and choir and find some corner of a cellar where the light 
is not most cruelly broken on the wheel of a chiselled chaos. 
‘When people complain that some picture-makers go for the out- 
Of-way corners, show us tantalising bits of things or profiles 
instead of full faces, they do not know how often such a course 
ás forced upon them. 
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А Gra1dmotherly Encumbrance. 


I hold no brief for spirit photography, but common fairness 
requires me to say that some of the rational explanations which 
are ventured by sceptics to account for uncanny appearances on 
plates make as heavy a demand upon one's credulity as the claim 
of the spiritists themselves. I have been reading one such 
simple explanation of the unexpected appearance of an old lady 
alongside a young one in a professional portrait. According to 
this expert's conjecture, what probably happened was this: 
“ The photographer's boy, eager to show off a bit, had taken a 
photograph of his grandmother when his master was out. He 
made one exposure, and then he heard the boss returning. 
What can he do with the exposed plate? He can't break it or 
put it in the ‘exposed’ box. That would lead to discovery. 
He shoves the plate into the ‘unexposed’ plate box. The 
photographer, quite innocently, uses it in the due course of busi- 
ness "—and you know the rest. But, even so, what could he 
possibly do with the grandmother? An exposed plate might be 
an inconvenient thing to get rid of, but a grandmother on the 
premises would be sufficient to drive the most quick-witted boy 
frantic. Perhaps he popped her in the development tank. 


Siam Too. 


Still eastward the course of photographic empire takes its 
way. It is now the turn of Siam, which is adding the modern 
picture palace to its sacred elephants, and its twins, and other 
attractions. 'The Siamese are minutely copying the little deli- 
cacies of our civilisation, and I am told that certain parts of 
Bangkok resemble the neighbourhood of the Elephant and 
Castle on a Sunday evening. The flickering cinematograph has 
tickled the fancy of our Asiatic brethren, who are setting up picture 
palaces galore. There are five of these homes of fine art already 
in the capital. The name of the oldest is Krungthrepratana ; 
that of the next—(‘‘Spare us !"— several readers). So that civilisa- 
tion is full steam ahead. Amateur photography also is growing 
in popularity. The Royal Family are expert protographers, and 
the art is filtering down to the street urchins. 


The Gentle Tripper. 


The Magpie extracted a mild grin, the other day, on perusing 
a pamphlet advertising the programme of a conducted party of 
camera-men abroad. А certain beauty-spot was eulogised 
because of its “ freedom from trippers." Well, well! 

The tripper—what a sneer we throw into that simple word !— 
Nay, the conducted tripper, who's even more absurd, 

Must clearly be abolished if travel is to be 

Of any real attraction to folks like you and me. 


We condescend to travel, or even take a tour, 

Though in these democratic times we never are secure 
From hateful interruptions, on train or coach or ship, 
By common-minded persons quite plainly on a trip! 


And sometimes—though to hold aloof we do our very best— 

We, even we (it makes us blush) are vulgarly addressed 

As though we too were trippers! We fear we'll have to make 

А vow to stop at home and thus avoid this vile mistake. 

mm ر‎ 
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The original of this picture was exhibited at Mr. Hoppe’s One-man Show at the Royat Photographic Society. 
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As in previous years, the first issue of THE А. P. AND 
P. N. published in July will be the Special Summer 
Number, and also the first part of a 
“THE A, Р.” new volume. It will be remembered 
SUMMER NUMBER. that our Summer Number, published 
in the first week of July last year, 
contained a review and reproductions of pictures from 
the highly successful “А. P.” Colonial Exhibition, 
I909. From an inspection of the prints entered for 
** The A. P.’’ Colonial Competition and Exhibition this 
year, the exhibition which will open at “Тһе A. P. 
Little Gallery,” 52, Long Acre, simultaneously with the 
publication of the Summer Number, will be in no way 
inferior to its predecessor, but will show a distinct ad- 
vance, both in quality and quantity. In the meantime, 
readers should draw the attention of their friends both 
to the forthcoming “А, P.” “ Special '' (to be published 
July 5) and to the exhibition at '' The A. P. Little 
Gallery.” 
e & e 
A considerable amount of disappointment will un- 
doubtedly be felt by many hundreds of amateur photo- 


graphers in regard to the de- 
HAND CAMERAS AT THE cision arrived at by the 


JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION. authorities of the Japan- 


British Exhibition at the 
White City, Shepherd's Bush. At the time of the 
opening of the exhibition, there appeared to be the 
possibility that the terms upon which hand cameras 
could be admitted and used would be the same as at 
the Franco-British Exhibition. It will be remembered 
that the amateur was then allowed to take snapshots 
in the exhibition grounds on payment of a shilling at the 
time of entering. We have since been informed that 
many photographs secured by outsiders on these condi- 
tions were turned to pecuniary advantage, in the shape 
of postcards, etc., to the detriment of the firm to whom 
al photographic rights for reproduction purposes had 
been sold at a high fee. This year, therefore, the 
administration department has decided that, owing to 
the terms of the contract entered into with the photo- 
graphic concessionaires, the exhibition authorities are 
unable to issue anything in the way of permits for the 
admission of cameras. Whether this decision will be 
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altered at a later date remains to be seen. 


We hope, 
however, that the bona-fide amateur will not be entirely 
barred the use of the hand camera, in view of the great 
amount of pictorial material available at this year's 


show. ә 9 е 


At this time of year the Affiliation of Photographic 
Societies and the Scottish Photographic Federation issue 
their respective annuals. Тһе Affiliation 
“ Red Book ’’ comes to hand іп a form 
practically unchanged from its immediate 
predecessor, but shows in several instances 
that careful revision has taken place. As previously 
mentioned, Mr. P. Bale Rider is now the editor of the 
“ Red Book,"' and every affiliated society which has not 
already done so, should hasten to secure a supply of 
copies for distribution amongst its members. In 
addition to the mass of useful information contained in 
the “ Red Book,” anent places to photograph, gazetteer, 
list of consuls, particulars of affiliated societies, refer- 
ence tables, etc., the book itself serves as a passport for 
a great number of places where special permission has 
usually to be obtained for photography. Twelve half- 
price tickets for the R. P. S. annual exhibition are also a 
feature that may appeal to many. A frontispiece on 
Wellington Cream Crayon bromide paper from a nega- 
tive by Mr. Bale Rider is an attractive addition to the 
book. е ә о 


The Scottish Photographic Federation annual ‘‘ Blue 
Book,’’ although not such a bulky production as the 
Affiliation “ Red Book,’’ 15 equally use- 

THE ful and informative for Scotland 
"BLUE BOOK.” as the “ Red Book ” is for England. 
The fact that the annual is in the 

seventh year of its publication gives evidence 
of the contiued vitality of the Scottish Federa- 
tion. In addition to lists of societies and advan- 
tages of the Federation, etc., a very complete gazetteer 
of places of interest to photographers in Scotland and 
abroad is given, with addresses of dark-rooms and 
Ы reporters,” or local representatives of the Federation, 
who will give all information respecting their own 
localities to visiting members. A list of photographic 
experts who are prepared to advise associates on various 


THE 
“ RED BOOK.” 
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photographic matters and apparatus is also an attractive 
feature. Тһе Blue Book ” will probably be found in the 
pockets of all members of the fiftv-four societies con- 
stituting the Federation. The indefatigable secretary, 
Mr. John B. Maclachlan,, is to be congratulated once 
more on the production. 
6 ве & 
АП photographic, and especially all photo-mechanical, 
workers find that in the course of years a number of 
fallacies grow up around every 
MR. CHAPMAN JONES process. At the last technical 
ON INTENSIFICATION. meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Societv, Mr. Chapman 
Jones dealt with some of the fallacies that have gained 
currency during the last twenty vears in the matter of 
mercury intensification. He is the sponsor of intensifi- 
cation bv mercuric chloride and ferrous oxalate, and 
he spoke in turn of the half-dozen or more substitutes 
which at various times, and for no very clear reasons, 
have been proposed for the ferrous oxalate, and showed 
that thev failed to fulfil the conditions which should 
govern intensification. These conditions were, firstly, 
that the intensification should produce an equal change 
throughout the whole negative, every particle of silver 
being acted on in the same manner; secondly, that the 
added matter must have no selective absorption; and, 
thirdly, that the image should be permanent. On the 
last point he produced proof of the value of his un- 
modified method in the shape of unvarnished negatives 
thus treated, which had lost practically nothing during 
the last twenty vears. Asked as to the value of 
mercuric iodide in the place of mercuric chloride, Mr. 
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HE opportunities of an early summer morning, with its 
Т soft light and long shadows, have been described by more 
than one enthusiast. Others have enlarged on the possibilities 
of the lunch hour, and, more recently, on the beauties of gas- 
lit towns. My object in this article is to draw attention to 
other neglected intervals, and to indicate what may be done 
at the railway junctions where we are so often forced to break 
our journeys. This applies particularly to the amateur photo- 
grapher whose business may render much railway travelling 
necessary. " 

Many junctions are situated in cathedral cities, such as 
York or Durham or Lincoln, others in picturesque old towns 
like Shrewsbury and Chester. In a frequently recurring pause 
of thirteen minutes at Durham station, I have obtained many a 
view of the cathedral and castle and town in the early morning, 
from or near the same spot of necessity, but every time with a 
different effect of light and mist or smoke. | 

But a photographer who cares for his work will not remain 
content with such brief intervals, when once he has realised 
the chances which they offer. If he finds that his path lies 
through any place of interest, and if he is unencumbered with 
much luggage, he will arrange matters so that he can take the 
next later train or the next but one, and thus secure two or 
three hours for a larger number of photographs taken in a more 
leisurely manner. 

In anv case, the time being brief, it is advisable to make all 
arrangements beforehand. A map of the place to be visited 
should, if possible, be consulted. A rough sketch can then be 
drawn of the open spaces or streets which surround a cathedral 
or converge towards its towers, and, knowing the time of 
arrival, it is easy to settle on some of the points of view from 
which good effects of light and shade should be obtained. 


d x Suggestion for Camera Work while waiting for Trains. 
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Chapman Jones replied that, although it had certain ad- 
vantages in manipulation, it was responsible for a 
yellowish tinge, and he would not care to use it for any 
work that was at all important. 
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‘“ Some Dangers of Photography ” is the title of an 
article in a recent issue of a foreign contemporary, and 
on reading it one’s mind turns at once 
to thoughts of metol poisoning and 
kindred skin affections. А closer in- 
spection of the article, however, brings 
to light other more or less direct dangers which do not 
appear at first sight to be “ photographic." The 
danger of amateurs photographing fortifications, etc., 
when abroad on their summer holidays is pointed out, 
and the search for picturesque bits in or around a 
frontier has certainly led the straying photographer into 
dithculties before now. Ап interesting incident is re- 
lated of how a newspaper photographer made prepara- 
tions to photograph the firing of some big guns in 
Boston harbour; he set up a bellows camera on its 
tripod behind the gun, but when the gun went off the 
camera exploded, because '' there was no other way for 
the air to come out of the bellows.” The account of 
the incident is of American origin. Another danger, 
we are told, lies in the inflammable nature of celluloid 
films; when you have some discarded negatives which 
vou wish to destroy, ‘‘ do not throw them in the stove 
in quantities!” We will not. It is much wiser to 
dissolve the celluloid in amyl acetate and make a nega- 
tive varnish. 


SOME THINGS 
TO AVOID. 


STeGRADHY ON RAILWAY 


By CHARLES DAVISON, Sc.D., Ғ.С.5. 


If you are photographing from pleasure, and not mainly, if at 
all, as a prospective exhibitor, a set of the much-despised picture- 
postcards will show where the popular, and by no means the 
worst, aspects of a place are to be obtained. The view taken 
need not be the same, there is still scope for selection, and the 
resulting pictures will be, or ought to be, considerably better 
than those on the cards, which will, in any case, give a hint 
of the sort of material available. 

The same remark applies to the illustrations given in the 
ordinary guide-books. At any rate, let a list be made of all 
the principal points of view, arranged in the order and at the 
times at which they should be visited. This will avoid a waste 
of time in aimless wandering in search of subjects. 

lf the railway junction is in a cathedral citv, I need not do 
more than refer to the valuable “ photographic clocks ” which 
appear from time to time in THE A. P. AND P. N. 

To make the most of a brief interval, the train should be left 
with lunch eaten, the slides, colour-screen and notebook in the 
usual pockets, so that no time may be lost in getting to the 
first of the places selected. Will the resulting photographs be 
of anv value; in other words, will they be views or records 
or pictures? That depends a good deal on the amount of 
thoughtful preparation made before and during the journey, on 
your knowledge of the instrument you handle, but most of all 
on the rapiditv with which you can realise the picturesque 
features of a subject. 

Some, possiblv the greater number, of the negatives may be 
just worth printing from ; but, at the worst, time has not been 
wasted in lounging in a stuffv waiting-room, and the perusal of 
the notebook will help to while away the rest of the journey 
with pleasant anticipations of the beauties which may lie hidden 
in the undeveloped plates. 
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ay graphy as an unrivalled 

means of recording things 
of interest and value to the historian and the 
archeologist, and therefore to all who take interest in 
the story of human life and progress, is becoming more 
apparent every day. The formation of a Federation 
of the Record and Survey societies of the United King- 
dom during the past month is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and one that will do much to increase the scope 
and influence of the work. 

Get to Work NOW. 

It is unnecessary here to enlarge on the danger of 
delay in making these photographic records. During 
the past three years, quite a number of old houses and 
their contents, valuable to art as well as to history, 
have been destroyed by fire, a danger which especially 
threatens our ancient domestic architecture. 

But fire is only one of many dangers. The so-called 
“ restorer’? and the town improver are ever with us, 
and it is not easy to say which does the most damage. 
As practical people, we cannot expect to preserve in 
situ every relic of antiquity in centres of growing 
population. The present and the living have claims as 
well as the past and the dead. | 

The practical lesson is that whenever there is any 
indication of intended ‘‘ street improvements,’’ every 
possible step should be taken without delay to ensure 
that every house or object that is threatened shall be 
properly surveyed with the camera. 2 

Restorers, so-called, often do irreparable mischief. 
Their tendency too frequently is to rebuild rather than 
restore, in the proper sense of the word, and thev 
rarely have sufficient historical or archeological know- 
ledge to appreciate properly the true value of the 
building they are dealing with, though they may be 
competent architects from the ordinary professional 
point of view. 

Let me, therefore, urge upon everv photographer who 
cares at all for these things, and who hears that an 
ancient building is to be restored, to lose no time in 
photographing all the features of that building that are 
of any interest; unless, of course, he knows that it has 
already been done satisfactorily. 

Let him take careful note of the position of the 
camera and the focal-length of the lens used in each 
instance, and then, after the ‘‘ restoration "' is finished, 
another set of photographs taken with the same lenses, 
from the same points of view, will demonstrate beyond 
refutation the good or evil that the restorer has done. 

Every photographer, whether beginner or expert, can 
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SOME PRACTICAL NOTES 


BY 
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help in this useful work. For record purposes, nega- 
tives which may not be of the best quality for printing 
from still have a real value. A negative even too poor 
to print from at all may still not be valueless as a 
record if it has been sufficiently exposed and developed 
to show the form and all the detail of the particular 
object. 

Many record negatives taken for the purpose of 
architectural or archeological study are never printed 
from at all, because the information which they give 
can often be got from the negative quite as well as from 
a print. Тһе camera 15, in fact, the shorthand writer 
of the architect, archeologist and historian. 


System an Advantage. 

Of course, record negatives, like any others, should 
be as good as they can be made, but it is important 
that beginners, and others who are not yet experts, 
should clearly understand that they can at once take a 
useful part in this work. Moreover, they will find that 
systematic work, with a definite object, adds very much 
to the general interest of photography as a pursuit. 

No special equipment is absolutely necessary. The 
ordinary camera with one lens will suffice to take a 
great number of subjects, but it is highly desirable that 
a level should be used. A level attached to the camera 
will do, but for architectural and other record work 
there is nothing quite as good as the loose triangular 
level of Adams and Co., which makes it possible not 
only to level the camera, but also to test the verticality 
of the swing-back, when the camera has to be tilted. 
In all record work, and especially with architecture, 
it is important that the base of the plate should be truly 
horizontal. 

Lenses and Negatives. 

If much architectural work is attempted, it will soon 
be found that a lens of shorter focal length than those 
usually sold with cameras is really necessary, and any- 
one who wishes to specialise as a photographic recorder 
will find it necessary to have a considerable number of 
lenses. The author’s own outfit for a quarter-plate 
camera consists of lenses of the following focal lengths : 
2%, 33, 43, 6 inches. АП are rectilinear, and all but one 
symmetrical, so that the use of the separate components 
as single lenses gives the additional focal lengths of, 
approximately, 7, 74, 12 and 14 inches. Ап inexpen- 
sive telephoto lens, magnifying up to six diameters, and 
a pinhole for extremely wide-angle work, complete the 
outfit. For a whole-plate camera, the corresponding 
focal lengths would, of course, be double, and for a 
half-plate camera the corresponding figures аге, 
approximately, 44, 54, 74, 91. 
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Record negatives must be fully exposed, and should 
be developed fully, so that no detail may be lost. For 
certain kinds of work, as when, for instance, it is de- 
sired to show the structure of a wall and the changes 
that it has undergone, it is often better to make the 
exposure in a good diffused light rather than in direct 
sunlight, because the cast shadows may obscure or 
confuse the details of the structure. 

Record and Survey Data. 

When plates are exposed for record purposes, notes 
should always be made of the subject, the date, the 
focal length of the lens used, and the position from 
which the photograph was taken. 

Very frequently it is desirable that a scale of some 
kind should be included in the picture. The scale de- 
signed by the Society of Antiquaries has many good 
points, but is too big for general purposes. Something 
portable is wanted that will go easily into the camera 
case. 

Ап ordinary two-foot rule does very well, but the 
twelve-inch rulers made for school purposes are much 
cheaper, and several of them сап be carried. It is then 
possible to have both vertical and horizontal scales in 
the picture, and also to have scales at different distances 
from the camera, which is a point of some importance. 
Scales need not even be bought. Strips can be cut 
from cardboard or strawboard, twelve or six inches in 
length, and will answer most purposes, and a large 
number of them can be carried without difficulty. 

If a scale of inches is required (e.g, when photo- 
graphing church plate or other small objects), and an 
ordinarv rule is not at hand, it is well to remember that 
a halfpenny is exactlv an inch in diameter, and this 
fact can be utilised in the construction of a short scale. 

Subjects for the Camera. 

Opportunities for record work аге constantly 
occurring, and great variety of subjects may be in- 
cluded in a complete survey of a district. Not only 
architecture, ecclesiastical, military (including  earth- 
works), municipal and domestic, but armour, costumes, 
domestic appliances, relics of ancient customs (e.g., 
stocks, whipping-posts), old festivals and customs still 
kept up, etc., etc., are all worthy of attention. Old 
charters and other ancient documents might with ad- 
vantage receive more attention from photographers 
than thev have hitherto had. 

For those who, without having special architectural 
or archeological knowledge, are interested generally 
in churches and the like, a few hints as to what to 
photograph may be useful. In the case of a church, it 
is usually desirable to take two general views of the 
exterior from opposite corners; that is, from south-east 
and north-west, or from north-east and south-west. 
The doors and porches (if any) should have careful 
attention, and any special features, such as carved 
heads of unusual interest or merit, windows with 
unusual characteristics, sundials, and the like, should 
not be overlooked. Inside, the general character of 
the arcades, the triforium (if present) апа the 
clerestorv, the chancel, arch, the screen, the font, the 
pulpit, and anv exceptional woodwork, and the sedilia 
and piscina (if still remaining) should be carefully con- 
sidered. Castles are less easy to deal with without 
special knowledge. 


Prints for Record Subjects. 
Prints for record purposes should, of course, be 
permanent, and platinum prints (provided that the 
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image really consists of platinum) are undoubtedly the 
best. Carbon prints are usually put second, but this 
implies that the pigment used is reallv carbon. 
Bromide prints, if properly fixed, and if they are not 
brought in contact with anv acid or anv acid salt (such 
as alum) at any stage in their preparation, are probably 
as permanent as the paper thev are printed on, if kept 
drv and if left unmounted or attached to the mount only 
along the edges of the print. 

When the negatives and prints have been made, it is 
essential that thev be properly catalogued. The 4,000 
prints deposited at the British Museum by the National 
Photographic Record Association are at present cata- 
logued under counties, but it is obvious that a more 
detailed svstem of classification is necessarv if such a 
collection is to be really available for reference. 

Making e Catalogue. 

The catalogue will naturally be a card catalogue, and 
it should be based on local government divisions. Тһе 
main divisions will be counties (or county boroughs), 
and the secondary divisions will be civil parishes, all, 
of course, in alphabetical order. The subsidiary divi- 
sions for each parish will be subjects, such as church, 
castle, manor house, and each of these may require its 
own card or cards. Subject groups, such as abbeys, 
moated houses, crosses, etc., are best dealt with by 
cross-indexing, giving reference to the county and 
parish in which each example occurs. 

For storing negatives there is probably no better way 
than to put each one into a strong envelope, and keep 
them on their edges in strong drawers, with dividing 
cards between each parish, or each subsidiary division 
of a parish, exactly like the guide cards in the card 
index. Prints are best attached to plain mounts, not 
too thick, to the front of which is attached a cut-out 
mount. This prevents the rubbing of the surface of 
the prints. The mounted prints should stand on their 
long edges, in drawers, and should be separated bv 
guide cards in the same wav as the card index of the 
negatives. 

Individuals can do much, but organised effort can do 
a great deal more in photographic recording, as in 
everything else. Much good work has been done by 
county associations, and the newlv-formed Federation 
of Record and Survey Societies will continue in this 
good work. 


How Photographic Societies may Help. 

Whether a special section be formed or not, every 
photographic society should regard it as a duty, on no 
account to be neglected, to make a complete photo- 
graphic survey of all the buildings and other objects 
in its own town that are worth recording for any reason, 
and the results of this survey would appropriately be 
deposited in the town museum, if there be one. It must 
be a verv small or very apathetic society which does 
not include some members for whose energies this kind 
of work would provide a congenial outlet. 

The object of this article will be attained if it has been 
made clear that there is a wide field for interesting and 
urgent photographic work, towards which even 
beginners in photography may make valuable contribu- 
tions, and in which even the most skilled photo- 
graphers mav find abundant opportunities for the 
practice of their art, with the additional satisfaction of 
knowing that they are taking part in work which will 
be of permanent value to historv and to human culture 
in general. | 
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ARM weather is the cause of a great many photo- 
graphic troubles, both directly and indirectly. Much 
has been written already оп thesubject ; but as fresh 

amateurs join the photographic ranks each year, a reference 
to the matter is an annual necessity. 

On the present occasion, however, I would like merely to 
draw the reader’s attention to the particular advantages 
pcssessed by pyro-soda as a developer during the warmer 
months. Pyro, combined with metol, is, of course, well 
known as a powerful developer, which will yield the utmost 
detail and half-tone with under-exposed plates; but the 
tendency in June and July is rather to give over-exposure, 
and the greatest proportion of good negatives will be 
obtained if we consider our plates fully exposed. 

Pyro-soda, then, may be called the developer far excellence 
for fully exposed plates. It gives us immense latitude in 
developing, it works somewhat slowly yet builds up the 
image very steadily, so that progress is readily watched ; 
with very quick plates it gives the minimum of fog, or 
* veiling " of the whites; and if the plate should be much 
over-exposed, it is easily restrained, and a bright negative 
produced. 

One of the most satisfactory formulz for pyro-soda is one 
which has been widely exploited, and rarely found wanting. 
It runs as follows :— 


A.—Pyrogallic acid .................................. l oz. 
Potass. metabisulphite ....................... 60 gr 
Potass. bromide Seana eee 10 gr. 
Cold boiled water .............................. I pint 

B.— Sodium carbonate crystals .................. 2 02. 
Sodium sulphite crystals .................... 1À oz. 
Water to MAKE Sos ovde ины eos 1 pint 


Unless this quantity of developer is likely to be used up 
fairly promptly, z.e., within three or four days, it will be 
found better to bottle it in ten-ounce bottles, as the less air 
there is in the partly emptied bottles, the better it will be 
for the solutions. 

Using a mixture of equal parts of A and B, we get a 
developer which will give, with an average plate fully ex- 
posed, a negative of moderate density in four minutes. The 
development factor, of course, varies according to the brand 
of plate, but it varies only between 5 and 6, and may safely 
be taken as 54 in most cases. 


A New Method of adding Bromide. 

A complaint sometimes made against pyro-soda is that it 
is too hard working, z.e., it gives hard negatives under the 
least provocation. Pyro-soda is certainly very sensitive to 
the influence of bromide, but it depends on the way the 
bromide is added. The usual reasons for adding bromide 
are to counteract over-exposure and to prevent fog. Іп 
cases of over-exposure, increased contrast is usually wanted ; 
yet slow development is a great advantage, and may help 
materially in giving control over development. Іп other 
words, by making the act of adding the bromide also dilute 
the developer, we get the restraining and fog-preventing 
effect of the bromide without unduly hardening the charac- 
ter of the image. Suppose, then, that we omit the bromide 
in А, and that we make up a separate bromide solution 
thus :— 

C.—Potassium bromide 
Water 


By adding one ounce of C to a mixture of one ounce each 
of A and B, we obtain a rather dilute developer, which takes 
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nearly double the time in action, and the quantity or pro- 
portion of bromide is just about what would be normally 
used for a moderately over-exposed plate. 

The yellow stain so characteristic of the earlier pyro 
developers is almost absent if metabisulphite be used as a 


pyro preservative. At the same time, metabisulphite has a 
noticeable effect on the plate in the way of reducing the 
effect of exposure. Sensitometer tests of plates equally ex- 
posed show that where the amount of metabisulphite is 
doubled, the apparent speed of the plates on development is 
almost halved. There are, of course, a great many other 
developers made with pyro in which metabisulphite plays no 
part, and of these the following is a very reliable one :— 


Ar РУО атары акыны ETE баты $ 02. 
Sodium sulphite ................................. 3 02. 
Distilled water „галоднае IS OZ. 
Sulphuric acid ыллана матаны 10 drops 

B.—Sodium carbonate (anhydrous) ............ 1} Oz. 
Distilled water .................................. 15 02. 


Here either а то per cent. solution of potassium bromide 
may be used as required, or ten grains may be added to 
solution A. To hasten the dissolving of the sulphite in A, 
half the water may be warmed, and the crystals shaken up 
in it, and the remainder of the water and the acid then added. 
When the solution has become quite cold, the pyro is added. 
Pyraxe crystals are so well known now that their advantage 
over the fluffy powder need hardly be emphasised. 

For use, the following mixture should be made :— 


Solution ЖОООК ses adil ТОРЧО ТЕЛ 2 02. 
Solution сол сымша Ы ы рд 2 OZ. 
Mater жойыл рынын ККЕ s babuit ead TELE ELE 2 OZ. 


Ten per cent. bromide solution (if used), 8 to ro drops. 

This makes sufficient developer for four half-plates, but 
it is inadvisable to try and make it “ро farther." The 
image of a correctly exposed plate should appear, on a 
moderately warm day, in about зо seconds, and development 
should be complete in about 33 minutes, the Watkins 
development factor thus being 7. 

This developer is particularly adapted to over-exposed 
plates; and where there is a probability of over or uncertain 
exposures, divided development will save a lot of failures. 


Divided or Tentative Development. 

If we begin development by using a weak developer well 
restrained and lacking largely in the accelerator, we shall 
be safe as regards over-exposure; if, however, the image is 
very slow in coming up, and it appears that our suspicions 
of over-exposure are not justified, we then add a solution 
weak in pyro, but strong in accelerator, which at once 
renders the developer of normal constitution, and develop- 
ment proceeds in the correct way. 

The divided solutions may be made up thus :— 


I.—A Solution 
B Solution 


Ten per cent. bromide solution, 20 {обо drops, according to 
over-exposure feared, and 


> ееееееоеееееагеееееееееаееееоееоееоеаеее 


buc cA 4 02. 
IT. —A Solution ueste Pe EN bo Шын I 02. 
B Solution APR 3 02. 
NV ALOR хен EP 6 oz. 


These proportions have been carefully worked out by 
Pizzighelli, and will be found to work very satisfactorily. 
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Two courses are open when developing. If no trace of 
an image is seen when beginning development with the 
No. 1 solution within one minute, the solution may be 
poured off and the developing continued with the No. II. 
solution; or the No. II. may be merely added to the No. I. 
in the dish, and the development completed with the mixture. 

When dealing with subjects in which heavy shadows are 
prominent, the full amount of detail in these shadows can 
only be got by using a pyro solution well diluted. The 


M OST photographers, at some time or other, want more 
washing accommodation than their usual work-room pro- 
vides. It may be a big batch of prints, or a gross or two of 
holiday exposures, or a set of slides, that we wish to get 
through quickly. The usual method in such cases seems to 
be to put the overplus of plates or prints into dishes and 
change the water occasionally. If the prints are separated each 
time and plenty of changes given, this is a very efficient way, 
but it is also a very tedious one. 


The way out of the difficulty that I advise is to make use 
of the ordinary lavatory basin, fitted with a special outlet. It 
is no use to turn the tap on and let the water run out at the 
usual overflow at the top of the basin, as the hypo would merely 
sink to the bottom and stop there. We want a means of draw- 
ing the water off from the bottom, and this can be done in the 
following way. 


Remove the plug from the bottom of the basin, and select a 
cork or bung that will fit the outlet. Now take a piece of } in. 
compo pipe and bend it into a syphon (B). A hole must be 
made through the cork so that the longer leg will go through 
it and fit tightly, and the shorter leg should terminate about an 
eighth of an inch from the top of the same, as shown. In de- 
fault of a proper cork-borer the hole may be made with a red- 
hot wire or rod; don’t attempt to make it with a gimlet or to 
chop it out with a knife, or the cork will split and the pipe 
will not fit closely. If, however, in spite of all your care, you 
cannot get a good fit, a little melted wax run in round the pipe 
will make a sound job. 

A very small hole should be bored at C, and when the cork 
with the syphon through it is put in the outlet this hole should 
come just below the overflow at the top of the basin. The 
diagram shows the arrangement in position, and also explains 
its action. When the tap is turned on the basin fills up level 
with the hole C. The syphon then begins to act, and draws 
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development is, of course, considerably protracted; and to 
prevent oxidation it is advisable to cover over the dish with 
the lid of a plate box or something that fits it fairly tightly. 
Sufficient exposure should always be given in interior work, 
or in woodland scenes, etc., to admit of the deepest shadow 
detail being recorded on the plate; the high lights will not 
develop up too dense if weak pyro soda is used, but the 
vigorous character of pyro will ensure the negatives being 
rich and brilliant. 


By HARRY WILD. 


the water from the do/fom of the basin and discharges it down 
the waste pipe. 

If the tap is only turned on a little the water will run out at 
a corresponding rate, and, if the cork be sound, the water will 
always remain at the same level. If for any reason the tap 
ceases running, the syphon ceases also; and if, on the other 
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hand, the tap should be turned on too much (2.е., the water 
come in faster than the syphon can carry it off), it merely runs 
away down the overflow. 

The appliance will, of course, act equally well in a bath, 
provided it is fitted with a plug waste and not a pull-up handle, 
and, so used, is an almost ideal way of washing very big en- 
largements. 

Not the least of its recommendations, too, is the fact that it 
is a thing almost anyone can make, very often out of waste 
material, but even if everything has to be bought the cost is but 
a few pence. å 
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NOTES ON 


NOWLEDGE of the means whereby a pic- 
torial photograph is produced is fre- 
quently of even more assistance to the 
amateur than a detailed criticism of the 
print itself. When, therefore, pressure 
on our space precludes the inclusion of 
critical comments on the illustrations, we 
will always endeavour at least to publish 
technical data of the pictures reproduced 
every week. The technical data of the 
illustrations in the present issue are as 
follows : — 

“Тһе Quaint Companions," by Harold 
Jacob (page 577). Original negative was 
taken on an Imperial special sensitive 
ortho., with Cooke lens, at F/8; whole- 
plate camera; morning light; the expo- 

sec. The negative, being developed 
for detail only, was thin in the extreme, and was in- 
tensified three times. From this a contact positive was made 
on a slow plate, exposed and developed to give more contrast. 
On this positive small blemishes were removed, the outlines of 
the dogs very slightly accentuated in one or two places, and 
three white lines (white wood columns), which showed too 
prominently in the background, were subdued. The final nega- 
tive was also made on a slow plate. Both negatives and the 
positive were developed with metol-hydroquinone—very much 
diluted in the case of the original negative. 

'* Southern Shores " (page 578). Original negative taken on 
film-pack, with Ross Homocentric lens at F/6.3; exposure, about 
1-20th sec.; at noon, January, in South of France. The view 
is from Cap Martin, looking towards Mentone. 
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“ Sunlight and Mist, Llandudno " (page 555). Original nega- 
tive on Imperial special sensitive ortho. plate; Ross Homo- 
centric lens at F/6.3, with Wratten Кі screen; exposure, slow 
instantaneous (about 1-2oth sec.), the sun just piercing a dense 
sea mist; time, about 11 in the morning, late September. The 
very small portion of the original negative (quarter-plate), which 
contained the picture required, was enlarged to 12 by to on 
Barnet Tiger Tongue bromide paper. 

“Тһе Rose Bush,’’ by Ward Muir (page 589). Plate, Im- 
perial S.S. ortho. ; Kr screen; 19 in. lens, on whole-plate; stop, 
F/11; time of day, 11 a.m., August; exposure, 2 secs.; de: 
veloper, М.О). 

“ Portrait of G. E. H. Rawlins,” by Ward Muir (page 500). 
Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; Кі screen; 9} in. lens оп 5 by 4 
plate; stop, F/7; time of day, 12 noon, Nine exposure, 1-5th 
sec.; developer, rodinal. 

* Portrait," by Ward Muir (page 590). Plate, Imperial S.S. 
ortho. ; Kr screen; 19 in. lens on whole-plate (trimmed down) ; 
stop, F/11; time of day, r1 a.m., August; exposure, 2 secs. ; 
developer, M.Q. 

* Winifred," by Ward Muir (page 501). Plate, Marion iso. ; 
12-times screen; 19 in. lens on whole-plate; stop, F/11; time 
of day, 4 p.m., July; exposure, 4 secs.; developer, M.Q. 

“ How Sweet They Are! " by E. Osterloff (page 599). Plate, 
Eastman extra rapid; lens, Ross Homocentric; stop, F/6.3; 
exposure, 7 secs. ; developer, amidol; printing process, enlarged 
on bromide. 

* The Lion," by Ernest Standish (page боо). Plate, Imperial 
ortho., backed; pinhole, with No. ro needle hole; exposure, 
4 minutes; time of day, 10.30 a.m., January; developer, Rytol ; 
printing process, Kodak Velvet bromide; developed with 
“ Phenolin." 
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“A S a general rule, 
A it is a wise plan, 
when photo- 
graphing fauna of the 
countryside, to work 
amidst natural  sur- 
roundings. There are 
occasions, however, when this is 
either impossible or unnecessary. 
As an instance of the former class, 
| = we may mention the newt swimming in the 
. depths of a pond, whilst a snake crawling 
across a non-typical patch of grass may be 
offered as an example of the latter. Cases such as 
these may, therefore, be treated at home, where factors 
concerning position, light and opportunity are subject 
to one's personal control. | 
Even when animals are photographed away from their 


usual haunts, the resulting pictures should in no wise 


prociaim this fact. The 
creatures themselves must 
be persuaded to take up 
natural attitudes, whilst the 
artificial surroundings 
ought to be made to 
imitate nature as closely 
as possible. 

The first illustration 
shows а table-top, over 
which has been spread some 
rough sand, backed by a 
few rocks and а patch 
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Fig. 3.—An squarium half tilled with water, in which to photograph 
fishes, tadpoles and water bestles. 


of grass. Here we have a suitable staging for quite a 
large number of countryside animals, as snakes, earth- 
worms, moles, hedgehogs, lizards, etc. 

By altering the position of the rocks, digging up or 
flattening down the sand, introducing moss, substituting 
seaweed for the grass, or adding pieces of virgin cork, 
we may obtain a variety of different settings, all occa- 
sionally useful. 

As a vast number of the animals with which we shall 
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ARTIFICIAL SETTINGS FOR NATURE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By S. C. JOHNSON, M.A. Ф Special to ‘‘ The A. Ф. & P. N.” 


have to deal are pond-edge dwellers, such as frogs, 
toads, newts, etc., it will be at times extremely useful 
to introduce a stretch of water into our pictures. The 
second illustration gives some idea as to how this may 
be done. A shallow tin or developing tray is disguised 
by a layer of earth and filled with water, the sides 
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Fig. 1.—A table-top covered with sand, 
grass, rocks. etc., for photographing 
snzkes, hedgehogs, lizards, etc. 
being then banked up with 
sand and grass. In the ac- 
companying picture, the 
tank has only been partly 
hidden, so that the method 
сы may be more closely 

“<4 Studied. 

When the subject to be 
photographed lives wholly 
in water—a stickleback, a 


Fig. 2.—A tank disguised so as to tadpole, or a diving beetle, 


appear as a pond or lake. for instance—we shall re- 


quire some such arrangement as is shown in the third 
figure. Any flat-sided aquarium will serve, as long as 
the creature may be kept close up to the front face, and 
so prevented from swimming away out of focus. 


Fig. 4.—A water spider photographed ‘п a medicine bottle. 
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A medicine bottle forms a capital vessel for those 
who only desire to snap small pond-dwellers, as boat- 


leeches, 
Naturally, 


men, spiders, 
whelks, etc. 
the bottle must not be 
ridged with dose marks, 
nor may there be any flaws 
in the glass, and, needless 
to add, the neck must be 
broken off. The accom- 
panying picture of a water 
spider was taken in a bottle 
as here suggested. 

The final illustration 
shows а shallow box, 
having faces of glass both 
back and front. This 
receptacle is useful for 


photographing birds, mice, 
squirrels, bats, and any 
small animal that might 


attempt to escape whilst it was being snapped. 
box should be from four inches to one foot in depth, 
according to the size of the subjects that are likely 
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Fig. 5.—A shallow box, with glass back and front, in which to photograph 
mice, 5ашігге:5, bats, etc. 
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to be attempted. 
that the animal must remain parallel to the faces of the 
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As a rule, the width should be such 


glass. In using this con- 
trivance, two points require 
notice. The surfaces of the 
glass must not show reflec- 
tions, and the sides of the 
box must be so placed that 
thev do not cast shadows. 
In all cases it is advis- 
able to arrange the animals 
and the stage-work on one 
table and the camera on 
another. It is well to dis- 
pense with the tripod on 
these occasions, as its use 
for this work proves some- 
what clumsy. Іп conclu- 
sion, it is hardly necessary 
to add that all such evi- 
dences of control as boxes 


and tanks must be removed bv trimming before the 
print can be considered finished. 
the naturalness of the effect aimed at will be destroyed. 


Otherwise, of coursc, 


At the eighth general meeting of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, Mr. J. Craig Annan read a paper on “ Photography as 


a Means of Artistic Expression," a subject upon which he is well qualified to speak. 
abridgment of the lecture, published in the Transations of the Edinburgh Photographic Society, 


our readers : — 


HE question as to whether photo- 

graphy is entitled to be considered 
one of the fine arts is, to my mind, a 
foolish one, but if it were asked whether 
photography might be utilised as a 
medium of artistic expression, I would 
most unhesitatingly reply іп the affhirma- 
Hive." 

“ Photography is capable of expressing 
certain esthetic emotions very com- 
pletely. That its sphere is strictly 
limited I am quite prepared to admit, but 
I consider that it is still too young an art 
to have its scope determined. It has not 
yet had an opportunity of showing what 
it mày accomplish, largely because it has 
been practised by the wrong class of per- 
sons. In its early days it was taken up as 
a hobby by those of a scientific turn of 
mind, who found in the process a plea- 
sant outlet for the exercise of their 
chemical and phvsical knowledge, with 
the added charm that, as a result of their 
operations, they obtained pictures. It is 
not surprising that the accredited artists 
looked askance at these performances, 
and without very much consideration 
concluded that the process, being 
mechanical, was onlv capable of pro- 
ducing mechanical results. They rea- 
soned that onlv by the medium of the 
human hand could the divine element of 
imagination be introduced into a picture, 
but, as a sidelight on the probable correct- 
ness of their conclusions, I mav remind 
you that many of the same class were 
absolutely assured that Whistler was an 
impertinent charlatan. 


* Times have changed, however, and 
the present generation 1s producing a new 
type of intelligence, which combines a 
cultured artistic sense with a capacity for 
chemical manipulation, with the result 
that there is gradually being evolved а 
new art craft which is called pictorial 
photography. That the progress of the 
movement is comparatively slow is not 
surprising when one considers that so far 
the productions of the movement have 
not achieved any commercial status, and 
consequently few men of genius have 
been willing to apply themselves 
seriously to an art which promises so 
little in return for their efforts. I make 
no complaint on this score. One cannot 
expect the patron to anticipate the per- 
formance. 

“Тһе difficulties in the path of the 
would-be patron are obvious. By photo- 
graphy it is so easy to make a picture dis- 
tinctly resembling a fine thing, and so 
comparatively easy to produce duplicate 
copies, that collectors are to be excused 
if they are chary in venturing into this 
new sphere of work. At the same time, I 
am convinced that we will never know the 
possibilities of pictorial photography until 
the reward of success is sufficient to at- 
tract the highest artistic talent into the 
arena of effort." 

“I have referred to imagination as 
being the chief factor in the equipment of 
the pictorial photographer, and vou тау 
ask what part imagination can play in а 
mechanical process. It appears to me 
that there are two kinds of esthetic 
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The following extracts from ап 
should prove of interest to 


imagination: one which evolves a scheme 
of beauty from the inner consciousness 
and expresses itself in colour schemes and 
compositions based upon, although some- 
times distantly, the appearance of natu- 
ral objects, and one which enables its 
possessor to observe the perfect schemes 
which nature occasionally provides, and 
which are capable of realisation by means 
of apparatus and processes. The point 
I wish to emphasise is that to produce the 
best possible work of art in photography 


it is essential that the worker should 
have artistic abilities of the highest 
order, or, in other words, а photo- 


graphic picture cannot be of a higher 
order than the intelligence of the photo- 
grapher." 

' Interesting as gum prints may be, I 
am rather inclined to believe that the 
most perfect work has been and will be 
done in pure photography, for the reason 
that by pure photography one may repro- 


duce objects, with all their contours, 
tones, and modelling, with absolute 
fidelity. It follows that, if the photo- 


grapher has the power to see the exqui- 
sitely beautiful in nature, and is master 
of the technique of his craft, he has the 
power to reproduce on surfaces those 
qualities of form and tone in a more per- 
fect way than is possible by any other 
method; but as soon as the hand is per- 
mitted to interfere in any way with the 
photograph, the automatic perfection is 
destroyed and the resulting hybrid pic- 
ture must rely upon other qualities to 
justify its existence." 
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THE following amateurs have already been dealt with 
in the eleven previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N. :—(1) Frank 
Н. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (« 
C. Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis 
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(XII)—HAROLD JACOB. 


EADERS of THE А. Р. AND Р. N. may have noticed that while the North of England and Scotland are 
productive of a great number of pictorial workers, the South of England and Ireland do not appear so 
fruitful in this respect. Whether this is due to climatic conditions, or whether because the environment 

. ` does not provide the same opportunities and encouragement, it is difficult to say. We are therefore 
particularly pleased to recognise the work of Mr. Harold Jacob, who hails from County Wicklow, and who un- 
doubtedly may be included among the coming men in the world of pictorial photography. 

. Still on the right side of thirty, Mr. Jacob is an enthusiast with the enthusiasm of youth, and his progress 
with the camera has been one of steady advancement since passing through the snapshot period several vears 
ago. He was not long in awaking to the fact that there was a lot more in photography than the mere taking 
of indiscriminate snapshots and printing the negatives on glossy P.O.P. Nevertheless, during this period he 
acquired a sound grounding in the grammar and technique of photography. This phase was followed by what 
might be termed ‘‘ the straight bromide enlargement ” stage, and the transition to the enlarged negative stage 
and carbon printing quickly succeeded. 

At this time visits to the London exhibitions convinced him of the enormous possibilities that the bromide 
process really possessed, and which in the ‘‘ straight enlargement ” stage һе had overlooked. Не therefore again 
devoted himself to this most elastic of processes, having learnt in the meantime the necessity of control either on 
the negative or in making the enlargement, or in the development. 

Mr. Jacob’s interest and success in bromide work led him to take up the ozobrome process, and this has since 
given him, in addition to the variations from the normal that are possible when making bromide prints, all the 
control he wants in dealing with any kind of subject. In fact, he thinks that ozobrome gives him as much con- 
trol and command over tones, etc., as he knows what to do with, and for this reason he has done nothing yet in 
oil or bromoil, as he considers that, apart from the difficulties he may experience in mastering the technical side of 
these processes, the enormous amount of control that thev place in the hands of the worker is likely to be 
greater than he would care to deal with. 

Mr. Jacob is nevertheless a worker of an imaginative vet orderly turn of mind, and there is no reason why 
some of his future work should not be successfully rendered in either oil or bromoil. Не has no theories on the 
subject of pure photography, and considers that if the results are sound the means are justified. 

A feature of the ozobrome process which particularly appeals to him (beyond the control obtained bv 
removal of the pigment) is the possibility of getting great depth and shadow richness in certain cases by 
toning or re-developing the underlving bromide image. This method was emploved in making the original 
ozobrome print of '' Sunlight in a French Courtyard,” reproduced in THe А. P. AND P. N. for November 23, 
1909. This was awarded the premier medal at the Photographic Society of Ireland's exhibition last vear. 

So far this young worker has not specialised in any particular direction, but certain subjects appeal particu- 
larly to him. Trees, for instance, sunlight on water, and, indeed, any effects of sunlight. 

Readers will remember many of Mr. Jacob's pictures which have been reproduced in THE X. P. from time 
to time, and may also recollect the picture ‘‘ The Fantastic Pine,” hung in the Photographic Salon of 1908. 

At the present time Mr. Jacob regards himself as a perfectlv orthodox worker, and one who aims at getting 
a negative which will give the effect he wants with as little after-treatment as possible. He uses ortho. plates 
with a screen wherever possible, and having recently acquired a pocket camera with a F/4.5 lens, he is realising 
the luxurv of snapshots with a colour screen. 

The reproductions of pictures Ьу Harold Jacob in the present issue (see pages 577, 578, and 588) are indicative 
of the diversity of the subjects which he deals with. At the same time the reproductions hardly do justice to 
the quality of the originals owing to their texture and colour which handicapped the making of blocks. 

Mr. Jacob is undoubtedly working in the right direction, and success should be his. His ideal is in the 
production of two or three 15 by 12 prints only every vear which are up to exhibition standard, and in con- 
fining his photographic energies entirelv to making the most of these prints. 

He confesses, however, to being led away at times bv the fatal facility of the camera in its rendering of 
fresh and varied subjects; but, as far as possible, he avoids the lure, and keeps his ideal steadilv in view. 
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THE ROSE BUSH. 


THE 


NSTEAD of bothering his head about patent window 
blinds and white reflectors for indoor portraiture, 
the amateur—and especially the tyro—would be 
wise if he took his camera and model into the most 

ideal studio of all, namely, into the open air. 

Out of doors, if you have access to a reasonable-sized 
garden, or to a park, or to open country, you can find 
every sort of lighting imaginable, and practically every 
sort of background. Your portraits may not look like 
professional ones, but there doesn’t seem to me to be 
any special reason why they should. The professional 
portrait is an excellent thing in its own place; the 
amateur had better leave it there. The amateur’s por- 
trait may or may not be superior to the professional’s; 
at least let it be different. And let the prime difference 
lie in the circumstance that the amateur’s portrait 15 
intrinsically a non-studio affair. 

There is a taint of the studio in all but the very finest 
professional portraiture; and, over and above this, 
the professional, for obvious reasons, has to cultivate— 
perhaps unwillingly enough—the dubious arts of the 


SUNSHINE 


Written and Illustrated by WARD MUIR. 
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flatterer. The amateur may flatter too, but his flattery 
is not quite the same. By the careful choice of a suit- 
able setting and lighting, he may flatter, in this degree, 
that he makes his model into a beautiful picture; makes 
truth beauty, in fact. The professional’s flattery is 
more personal and tends rather to the mendacious 
removal of ugliness of detail than to the general exalta- 
tion of the thing as a whole. However, the points of 
contrast between professional and amateur portrait 
work cannot be argued here: the axiom to be noted is 
that the professional’s ideal need by no manner of means 
be the amateur’s; and each may do appropriate por- 
traiture in his own sphere. 

The amateur, then, aims at naturalism and beauty 
combined; and seeing that every normal person spends 
a great proportion of his or her time in the open air, this 
naturalism may be obtained, in practice, just as well out 
of doors as indoors; with the added advantage that the 
light is better and the exposure therefore shorter. This 
shortening of the exposure means that an ortho. screen 
may be used; and in ту experience a screen makes all 
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PORTRAIT OF G. E. H. RAWLINS. By WARD MUIR. 


the difference in the world in portraiture to one who is 
a bungler at retouching, and who, even if he were not, 
would be very suspicious indeed of retouching results. 
Personally, my rules іп portraiture (or call it figure 
study, if you prefer) are three—an ortho. filter must be 
used, the sun must be shining, and I must have a long- 
focus lens. 

My . favourite lighting is bright sunshine, nearly 
behind and above the sitter: but, of course, the sun is 
shielded from the lens. With this lighting, and a very 
full exposure, you get peculiarly soft flesh tones. А 
too short exposure gives you a mere blackamoor out- 
lined їп white—hair with sun shining through it looks 
like silver wire, and is hateful. Expose for the 
shadows— as usual—and you can't go far wrong. And 
do not forget to multiply for the screen, and also, if 
you are using a half of vour lens combination, give à 
generous allowance for these factors. Over-exposure is 
the rarest fault, under these conditions, for vou want a 
soft negative. 

Side lightings, in sun, Ihave rarely managed satis- 
factorily. А front lighting, with the sun on the model's 
face, is a pleasant variant; but beware of the glare 


causing the model to make grimaces : the sun must not 
be on his or her eyes. This flat sunshine lighting, 


though, is interesting, and often gives a result oddly 
correct to nature. But here again the exposure must 
be full, or we shall get skin like white paper and queer, 
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inky shadows; and І have personally been more 
successful, when trying this flat sunshine-glare 
lighting, with a dark screen than with a light 
one. For all ordinary outdoor portraits I use a 
Кї screen; but for full-on-the-face lighting I 
prefer a K2 or even darker. 

Rarely is a good effect obtained (unless com- 
bination printing or ‘‘ oiling ’’ is contemplated) 
by taking your model against the sky. It is far 
easier to pose the model in such a manner that 
behind him—but not too close behind him— 
there are trees or the slope of the ground, or 
some such solid background; and this need not 
be blatant if it is out of focus. If it has any 
marked detail, that detail should be used to aid 
composition and balance; but it must on no 
account compete with the face. If the model 
is standing, the camera should be at least at 
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the level of the model’s eyes, if not higher; for this 
reason a good tall tripod is desirable; or if the tripod 
is short, choose a place where the ground rises from the 
model towards the apparatus, and point the lens a little 
downward. By this means you will probably be able 
to get rid of all, or nearly all, sky—and a patch of sky, 
blatantly white and at the edge of the picture, is one 
of the greatest bugbears of the outdoor portraitist. 

The four portraits—perhaps some of them are rather 
definable as figure studies—which accompany these 
notes were all taken in the manner described; that is, 
in bright sunshine, and utilising natural backgrounds. 
In each case the figure was standing: very curiously, 
the sitting portrait is dificult to make natural- 
looking in the open air. In each case, too, a soft but 
not woolly outline has been aimed at, and this softness 
(which is another tip to the beginner who desires to 
evade the responsibilities of retouching) is made to 
appear sharp, or fairly so, because of the proximity of 
a background very decidedly fuzzy. 

This contrasting of the figure with its background—a 
contrast less of tonality than of focus—is a useful 
dodge; it gives prominence to the figure, makes it ‘‘ stand 
ош,” yet has not the artificial haziness of a painted back- 
ground. Thus it will be seen that outdoor portraiture 
in what I have called the Sunshine Studio need not be in 
any essential degree less effective than indoor work, and 
is most certainlv far easier for the tvro. 

Latterly there have been too many murky and night 
effects in our pictorial photography. The rendering of 
sunshine and its presentation in our exhibition pictures 
is a consummation to be desired. Now is the time to put 
one's ideas on the subject into practice. 


ORTHO. PLATES FOR USE WITHOUT 
A SCREEN. 


Ordinary plates may be rendered specially 
sensitised to the green and orange rays by 
means of a special bathing solution, con- 
taining silver nitrate, so that they give an 
approximately correct colour rendering 
without any yellow screen. The plates to be bathed should be 
of medium rapidity only, and each one must be bathed for two 
minutes in the following solution :— 


A.—Erythrosin ..................2.22..2.2.Ҙ.2. 5 gr. 
Distilled water ..................................... .. 5 OZ. 
B.—Ammonia (.880) ....................................... 4 oz 
Distilled water ....................................... 4j oz 
C.—Silver nitrate .......................................... IO gr. 
Distilled water ....................................... 10 OZ 


For each quarter-plate, take one ounce and a quarter of dis- 
tilled water, a quarter of an ounce each of A and B, and half 
an ounce of C. Filter before use; rinse each plate for a 
minute under a tap after bathing, and let it dry in complete 
darkness. The speed of the plates is about doubled by the 
bathing, provided they are quickly dried in a warm room. 


A SIMPLE COLLODION BACKING. 
A very quick-drying backing medium can be made with 
collodion according to the following formula :— 


2 per cent. collodion 


AMUTANt A © пао наа ВЕДЕ Ье ЗНН A ЭЗ 8 gr. 
iate e 1) gr. 
Castor Oil 2а лане Raa I dram 


This makes a deep-red medium, which is suitable for all kinds 
of plates except panchromatic. 1t may be applied either with 
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a brush or by flowing the medium evenly 
over the back of the plate, and then drain- 
ing the surplus off. It is quick to dry, 
and very easy to remove, as when water is 
applied to it, the backing comes away as a 
skin, usually whole. 


* ENAMELIING " PRINTS WITH COLLODION. 

For securing a permanent high glaze on prints, the use of 
enamel collodion is recommended. This will give a practically 
оре glaze. The following formula yields a thick collo- 

ion :— 


Soluble pyroxyline ...........................2..2..2.. 50 gr 
Alcohol -arice efi КО ТС О ООО С 4 OZ. 
Ether ncc TT 4 OZ. 
Castor Oll. ОЛЛО КУГУ ОУ ОТ 15 drops 


Dissolve, let stand several days, and decant from any sediment 
that may have formed. A more limpid collodion is made as 
follows :— 


Ethër e К ТОТО. 4j oz 
Pure alcohol 4:5: aree aote nsa er a Eo da EUR ERE AN 3À oz. 
РУТОХУ Ие" оао ырынын VIE quU ет RM E LUPUS 30 gr. 
Castor oil БЕТ А е 24 drops 


Soak the pyroxyline in the alcohol, and then add the ether; 
when dissolved add the castor oil; allow to settle for several 
days, and then decant the clear solution. To apply the collo- 
dion, clean a plate of glass with French chalk, and coat with 
either of the foregoing mixtures according to the thickness re- 
quired. Ав soon as it is set, slide the plate, face upwards, into 
water in which the print is placed face downwards. Lift the 
print and plate together, to avoid airbells squeegee, and set 
away to dry. When quite dry the print is peeled off the glass 
with the coating of highly glazed collodion adhering. 
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IN SCARBOROUGH BAY. 


ROUND ABOUT SCARBOROUGH WITH A CAMERA. 


By VICTOR E. MORRIS. .% Special to “Тһе Amateur Fhotographer and Photographic News." 


AU uri it was arranged that the Photographic Convention 
of the United Kingdom was to be held at Scarborough 
this year, I read in a photographic paper that one member of 
the Convention stated, “ That there was not much photographic 
work to be done there, beyond some snapshotting on the sands." 
This, to me, indicated a lack of knowledge, or a lack of obser- 
vation. 

Scarborough seems to me to have something that appeals to 
all tastes. If you like life and fun and pierrots, then the South 
Bay is the place for you. Perhaps this 1s the only part that the 
aforesaid Convention was acquainted with. If you prefer a quiet 
spot, then the North Bay can be recommended. If you desire 
fine panoramic views, then climb the Castle Hill. Should you 
be there in the evening when there is a fine sunset, you will have 
a sight that will be remembered for a long time. 

Scarborough really combines the leading features of several 
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ENTRANCE TO HARBOUR, SCARBOROUGH. 
watering places in one town. There is a suggestion of Brighton 
about some parts, especially the South Bay, and certainly the 
* Church Parade " on a Sunday morning during the season, on 
the fine terrace overlooking the Spa, at once recalls the similar 
crowd on the Brighton front. When one is at the harbour 
looking towards the Castle Hill, the mind is at once carried 
away to the southern town of Hastings, with its old castle and 
fish market. Some of the narrow streets in the old town remind 
one of the Yarmouth Rows. Variety is on every hand. 
Scarborough is a very ancient town, but the borough has 
grown much of recent years, spreading inland, rather than along 
the coast. The new town is uninteresting from a photographic 
point of view, but the old town near the harbour is full of 
pictorial possibilities. Many of the streets and narrow alleys 
are exceedingly quaint, and the fisherfolk who inhabit this part 
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of the town make very fine models for figure studies. They 
may often be found mending their nets in front Of their houses. 
A hand camera with a good lens, working at a large aperture, is 
the best type of instrument for these subjects, but good work 
can often be done with a stand camera, and ра/гелсе. 


The Harbour. 


The great attraction in Scarborough to the visitor from in- 
land is, without doubt, the harbour and fish quays. July, when 
the Convention will be at Scarborough, is perhaps a little too 
early, as the herring season is only just commencing, and not 
many boats will be found in the harbour. About the end of 
the month the Scotch and Cornish boats begin to arrive, and 
continue to come all through August and September. During 
the latter month the fish quays and harbour are exceedingly 
busy places. When the Scotch boats begin to arrive, a number 
of Scotch fisher girls come too. Their work is 
the cleaning and packing of the fish, and 
this they perform. with marvellous rapidity. The 
work is nearly all carried out in the open air on the 
quays, and many opportunities present themselves 
for securing pleasing groups of the girls packing, 
and the men unloading the fish from the boats. 

From the extreme end of the guays views can be 
secured of the different kinds of fishing craft enter- 
ing or leaving the harbour. I do not advise this 
spot, however, for the purpose, as the camera is 
too high above the water, and the pictures obtained 
often appear unpleasing in perspective. A high 
view point is generally unsatisfactory for land- 
scape, seascape, or architectural subjects. A much 
better arrangement is to operate from a small row- 
boat pulled out a little distance from the entrance 
to the harbour. Fine studies can be obtained of 
the boats leaving for the fishing grounds in this 
way. 

If the photographer is a novice at this kind of 
work, and has no knowledge of the behaviour of 
‘ skippers ” and boats, he had much better engage 
an experienced boatman, otherwise there is the 
danger of getting in the way of one of the boats, and 
being run down. It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to handle a boat and a camera at the same time. With 
the boat in charge of a good man all thoughts can be concen- 
trated upon picture making. 

The Coast North of Scarborough. 

The district lying north of Scarborough is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. Ten miles from Scarborough, on the Whitby line, is 
Ravenscar. The cliffs here are the highest in Yorkshire, and 
many good pictures can be obtained. I think the most enjoy- 
able walk I ever had in my life was the one I took on a beau- 
tiful late summer day, from Ravenscar to Robin Hood’s Bay. 
The path runs for a great part of the way on the top of the 
cliffs, and the views of sea and country are superb. The dis- 
tance is about five miles. If disinclined to walk, the train can 
be taken, but when at Scarborough do not on any account fail 
to see this most quaint and picturesque little place. 
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A few miles farther north is Whitby, sometimes called the 
photographer’s paradise. What more can I say of it? Have 
not its beauties been described by scores of other photographers, 
and does not Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe live there, and has he not given 
ао of delightful pictures from its harbour апа fisher- 
0 

Whitby is, however, changing. When I was there last 
summer I found a great alteration from the preceding year. A 
new bridge had been built over the river, huge quays were in 
course of construction, and the piers and lighthouses were being 
altered. Still, with all these doubtful improvements, there is 
much work for the camera. Delightful effects of light and shade 
are often to be obtained among the quaint buildings, and in 
the old-world streets, and the fisherfolk both in Whitby and the 
neighbouring villages make splendid models. 


The District North of Whitby. 

If Scarborough and the coast between it and Whitby has not 
exhausted all the photographer’s energies, he may like to carry 
his explorations northward. Should he do so, I am certain he 
will be pleased, for the coast right up to Saltburn is wonderfully 
fine. Great grey rocks, in some places giving place to the 
warm toned boulder clay, are the predominating features. Here 
and there the cliffs sweep inwards, forming little coves and bays. 
The fishing villages situated on these bays are very old-fashioned 
places indeed, and the fisherfolk are fine hearty people. 

About eight miles north of Whitby is Runswick Bay, the 
station for which is Hinderwell, about a mile and a half distant. 

About three miles further north is Staithes, where the famous 
Captain Cook hailed from. There is any amount of good work 
to be done here, but space will not permit me to give a detailed 
description of the place. 


Filey, Flemborough and Bridlington. 

The coast south of Scarborough is not so picturesque as that 
already referred to, still it is interesting. Many visitors to 
Scarborough visit Filey, about nine miles away. The small 
town is not particularly interesting, but who has not heard of 
Filey Brig? It is a low-lying spur of rock projecting far out to 
sea. At high tide it is covered by the sea, but at low water it 
is possible to walk out upon the rocks for a considerable dis- 
tance. There is not a great deal of photographic work to be 
done in Filey upon a calm day (although the bay is beautiful), 
but if there should happen to be a storm, or even a stiff north- 
east breeze blowing, while you are in the locality, be sure 
you do not miss going to the Brig. The sight of the waves 
breaking over the rocks is grand. 

A few miles further south is the larger town of Bridlington. 
It possesses a fine harbour, mostly used by pleasure yachts. 
Good pictures of this kind of craft may be obtained here in the 
season, but Bridlington does not strike me as specially pic- 
turesque. Flamborough Head can easily be reached from Brid- 
lington by an interesting walk of about four miles along the 
top of the cliffs. There is a station for Flamborough, but 
the distance from it to the village is about two and a half miles, 
and to the lighthouse on the Head about four and a half miles. 
Conveyances meet most of the trains. 
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York and Beverley. 

The photographic work I have outlined so far, it is apparent, is 
nearly all landscąpe and marine, but I must not forget the con- 
ventioner or tourist whose speciality is architecture. It is true 
that there is not much work of this class to be done in Scar- 
borough itself, beyond securing a few pictures of the picturesque 
streets in the old town, to which I have already alluded, 

York, however, with its famous minster and old-world streets, 
is less than an hour’s railway journey away, and there is enough 
work in the minster and the ancient city to last the enthusiast 
at least a week. 

Another place to which I would direct the attention of the 
architectural photographer is Beverley, which lies about ten 
miles from Hull on the Scarborough line. Beverley Minster is 
in many respects like that at York, and is exceedingly beautiful. 
The interior, especially of the choir and east end, is full of 
subjects for the camera, two very notable pictures being the 
fine staircase to the chapter house, and the Percy shrine. 


Summary, and a Suggested Programme 


A month would be none too long to explore the beauties of 
the districts I have attempted to describe, but the Convention 
Committee will doubtless arrange excursions to many of the 
places I have touched upon. 

For the visitor who cannot arrange to go when the Convention 
is at Scarborough, and who is perhaps limited to only one week, 
I would suggest consideration of the following programme, 
which I think includes some of the finest scenery :—Head- 
quarters, Scarborough. First two days in Scarborough ; spend 
good deal of time at harbour. Third day, train in morning to 
Ravenscar, explore the cliffs, and walk in afternoon to Robin 
Hood's Bay, returning to Scarborough in the evening by train. 
Fourth day, to Whitby by train, or, if preferred, by boat ; spend 
the whole day in and around the town and harbour, or walk 
in the afternoon (tide permitting) to Sandsend; back to Scar- 
borough again in the evening from either Sandsend station or 
Whitby (West Cliff). Fifth day, in the morning, if the tide is 
up, to Filey by train, lunch there, and then goon to Bridlington 
for the rest of the day. If the tide is down in the morning 
reverse the programme. Sixth day, train in the morning to 
Hinderwell for Runswick Bay. Spend morning there, and then 
walk on to Staithes. Return in the evening to Scarborough. 
Alternative sixth day, train to Beverley in the morning ; spend 
some hours in the minster, and finish up the day at Hull. 


Railway Facilities. 


Scarborough, although a long way from London, is quite 
easily reached by G.N.R. in about five hours. Certain trains 
run right through from King’s Cross without change of car- 
riage. By other trains one changes at York. Scarborough is 
also easily reached from many of the large midland and northern 
towns, through carriages in some cases being provided, 

The return fare from London for a tourist ticket, third-class, 
available for six months, із 34s. The ticket can be taken right 
through to Whitby for this sum. Break of journey is allowed 
at all the principal stations on the direct route. 


The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


OVER-EXPOSURE WITH THE 
FOCAL:PLANE SHUTTER. 


Siz,—The letters which have appeared recently in your valu- 
able paper on the subject of over-exposure with focal-plane 
shutters have greatly interested me. Last year I purchased a 
Goerz-Anschutz camera, fitted with a Goerz Celor lens, F/4.8, 
and accessories for taking plates and films in film packs. My 
experience in so-called instantaneous work has been somewhat 
of the nature of that of your other correspondents. Using 
Imperial S.S. Ortho. plates and the Premo film packs, I found 
whatever the exposure was by Wynne's meter the resultant nega- 
tives were obviously over-exposed. Hearing of the greater effi- 
ciency of the focal-plane shutter, I experimented with plates and 
films on different kinds of instantaneous subjects, and found 
that by giving one-third of the exposure indicated by the meter, 
and developing with pyro for half an hour in a tank, my nega- 
tives were, generally speaking, all they should be. My shutter 
speeds have been tested and found accurate, and the meter was 


used in accordance with instructions and a long experience of 
the instrument. 

The greater efficiency of the focal-plane shutter over the lens 
type might, it seems to me, be theoretically explained by means 
of diagrams. Assume a lens type of shutter, say with two 
sheaths opening and closing from the centre of the lens. 

In fig. т А represents the two sheaths superimposed before the 
shutter is released. The dark lines represent the sheaths as 


Fig. r. Fig. 2. 


they open, until the full available efficiency of the lens is reached 
at B C. From that point the shutter closes at D. P represents 
the efficiency. Had the sheaths opened in the minimum of time 
to full efficiency, the diagrams would be as fig. 2, from which it 
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is seen that P is only half the relative efficiency shown by the 
ideal type at Q. | 

In the focal-plane type of shutter the full available amount of 
light passing through the lens reaches the plate, shining, as 1 
were, upon the blind to instantly act upon the plate as the slit 
passes before it. | i 

This, to my mind, represents full efficiency, as at Q in fig. 2. 

From the above observations (hardly very scientific, I am 
afraid) one would infer that ла/7 the exposure ought to be given 


LENS 


Fig. 3. 


with a focal-plane shutter of that required by the lens type. 
How, then, does my one-third happen? Perhaps you, sir, or 
your numerous readers could explain. In any case it seems to 
me that, however limited in size the lens aperture may be, by 
having a focal-plane shutter the inestimable advantage of 
halving one’s exposures is a power not to be lightly disregarded. 
Its only disadvantage is its bulk, but what is that when one 
has such a precise and perfect piece of mechanism as the 
Goerz-Anschutz? 

Trusting you may find room for insertion of these observa- 
tions,—I am, sir, yours faithfully, D. R. ROBERTS. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


S12,—Your correspondent in THE A. P. AND Р. N. for May 
24 does not give quite sufficient particulars for a definite 
answer to be given to his query, but two explanations at once 
occur tome. With the data furnished for a poor light, 1-sth sec. 
to 2 sec. at F/6, taking a medium plate, say 13o Watkins, the time 
of darkening to the standard tint would be from 50 up to about 
500 sec., an exceedingly long time, and any error in judging the 
tint would be a very small percentage of the total time. In a 
really strong light, say 2 to 4 sec. for darkening the sensitive 
paper, an error of 2 sec. is by no means difficult to obtain, and 
the error in the resulting exposure would be up to 100 per cent. 
I have often tried in a strong light to gauge the exposure against 
that of another worker, and find that there is an appreciable 
variation such as I have indicated. In other words there is a 
personal factor to contend with, which of course varies with 
different individuals. Once the personal element has been found, 
it should be reasonably constant, though personally I usually 
check this at the beginning of each season. I do not think the 
system can fairly be blamed. 

The other explanation, which may have some influence, but 
hardly explains the whole discrepancy, is that a smaller stop was 
used in a good light, and of course the shutter efficiency would 
be much greater. As the light gets stronger, presumably the 
exposures are made at a time of year when the water is warmer, 
and unless the temperature of the developer is kept constant, it 
is of course impossible to trace the source of error positively.— 


Yours truly, А. Н. HALL. 
Blackheath, S.E. 


THE AFFILIATION AND THE ROYAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

бік,--І have received from the secretary of the London 
County Council Camera Club а сору of a somewhat infiamma- 
tory letter which his society has addressed to the Council of 
the Royal Photographic Society, and which has, I believe, also 
been circulated amongst all the affiliated societies with the idea 
of raising the question of the relationship between the К. P. 5. 
and the Affiliation at the forthcoming half-yearly meeting of the 
delegates of the latter. 

In view of the suggestions contained in the letter referred to, 
may I, as chairman of the Executive Committee of the Afħlia- 
tion, make use of your valuable paper to remove any misappre- 
hensions that exist, and to state to the various societies and 
their members that: 

1. I am desirous of seeing the good work of the Affiliation 
continued and its usefulness considerably extended in various 
directions. 

2. I am convinced that the Council of the R. P. S. wish to 
encourage the work of the Affiliation as much as possible. 

3. So far as I know, there is now no ground for any difference 
or suggestion of hostility between the Affiliation and the 
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К.Р. S., nor any reason why the work of the Affiliation should 
not be carried on in complete harmony with the R. P. S. 

4. The new articles of association of the R. P. S. place the 
constitution of the Affiliation on a footing satisfactory to the 
latter, and the Executive Committee recently passed the follow- 
ing resolution on the subject:—‘‘ We, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Affiliation approve of the new articles of associa- 
tion of the Royal Photographic Society as affecting the 
Affiliation, and recommend them to the various societies for 
acceptance.” 

5. I intend to fully inform the meeting of the delegates above 
referred to, which is fixed for the 17th inst., of the negotia- 
tions with the Council of the R. P. S. which led the Executive 
Committee to pass the above resolution, and I shall be glad if 
all delegates will make an effort to attend the meeting. 

6. The less talk there is about hostility and differences, and 
the more we settle down to the real work of the Affiliation, the 
better.—Yours truly, F. С. Boyes. 

Temple, Е.С. 


А One-Man Show of the latest pictorial work by М. Robe 
Demachy, of Paris, will be opened at the Royal Photographic 
Society s House, 35, Russell Square, W.C., оп the evening of 
June 14. 

Messrs. C. P. Goerz, of 1-6, Holborn Circus, E.C., announce 
that they have now reverted to the hours of business which 
proved so popular last summer, namely, 8.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Saturdays 8.30 to 1 o'clock. 

The next Northern Exhibition will be held at Liverpool, from 
March 3 to March 18, 1911. Further particulars will be an- 
nounced later. The hon. sec. is Mr. d. F. Inston, 25, South 
John Street, Liverpool. 


* Harrington's Photographic Journal."—Our contemporary, 
the Australian Photographic Journal, wil be known in future 
as Harrington s Photographic Journal, and all the features which 
have made this—the oldest photographic journal in the Southern 
Hemisphere—so successful, will be maintained. 

Platinotype recognition.—The visit of King Albert and the 
King of Bulgaria to the Brussels Exhibition terminated with the 
inspection of the magnificent portraits of King Edward, ex- 
hibited by the Platinotype Company, of which specimens were 
ordered, and which were the last taken of his late Majesty. 


The latest society to join the Scottish Federation is the Hall- 
side Co-operative Camera Club; secretary, Wm. Boyd, 58, Hall- 
side, Newton, near Glasgow. Last month the St. Andrews апа 
the Govan Y.M.C.A. federated ; it appears to be the proper pro- 
cedure in Scotland now when a photographic society is formed 
that it joins the Federation. This is strong testimony of the 
good work being done by the Federation, and each further 
accession enhances the strength of that popular Scottish combine. 

We much regret to announce the sudden death of Mr. William 
T. Green, for a great number of years a member of the old 
London Camera Club, and afterwards of the Blenheim Club. 
The first symptoms of illness occurred at three o'clock on the 
afternoon of Sunday, Мау 15, and he died at eight o'clock the 
same evening, heart trouble being the cause. Не was much 
respected and esteemed by all who came in contact with him, 
and his sudden death will be felt greatly by many of his old 
friends and acquaintances. He had been residing for some time 
at 77, Talgarth Road, West Kensington. The funeral took place 
at Brookwood on Saturday, May 21. 


The Somerset Postal Photographic Society.—During the 
autumn of last year, a special competition was held among the 
members of this old-established society, in which classes were 
arranged for landscape, portraiture and architecture, the awards 
being made by the members themselves, by ballot, with the fol- 
lowing result: Mr. Sydney A. Huggins, of Bridgwater, secures 
the first prize; Mr. A. E. Coleman, of Plymouth, and Mr. 
Archibald Н. Dodman, of Whitstable, tie for the second prize ; 
Mr. H. Wild, of Tunbridge Wells, takes the third prize. The 
annual prizes, awarded to the members securing the greatest 
number of votes for their prints inserted in the monthly folios 
during the year, were secured by Mr. E. H. Hazell, of Clevedon, 
who came out on the top of the list; Miss Ethel M. Gladstone, 
of London, taking second place, and Mr. H. Marle, of Bristol, 
third. 
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Lancashire On Saturday of this week all roads in Lan- 
and Cheshire cashire and Cheshire lead to Chester, for is it 
Federation. not the annual excursion of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Federation? and I hear 
from Mr. Tansley, the secretary, that a good muster of Asso- 
ciates is expected. It is a good plan to give early notice of 
the date of like functions, and the genial Lancashire scribe 
appreciates our help in that direction. I trust that the clerk 
of the weather office has arranged for a real photographic 
sample of sunshine, and for once photographers will not 
seriously complain if there are no atmospheric effects about on 
June 18. The cathedral city of Chester is noted for its hos- 
pitality, and the Federationists may be assured it will not belie 
its good name on this occasion. А full report of the function 
will appear in due course, and if the cat jumps there will be a 
reproduction of the group photograph, specially taken for the 
purpose as a souvenir of the visit. 


Everton Mr. J. A. Grindrod, of Rochdale, recently 
Camera Club. visited Everton Camera Club and gave an 
informal, but highly interesting, address on 
“Тһе Meaning of the Word ° Art.’ " Opinions appear to differ 
very greatly on the interpretation, for, according to Mr. D. S. 
McColl, of the Tate Art Gallery, it is NoT photography, nor is 
photography “ Art," although I know one or two painter friends 
who combine it for the purpose of their craft. According to 
Mr. Grindrod, “ It is the reflex action produced by a given 
scene on the mind of the picture-maker, by his picture in the 
mind, and on the emotions of the beholder." 


Handsworth 


Two glimpses into the photographic past 
Meetings. . 


were given by Mr. J. Gough and Dr. W. J 
Foster, L.R.C.P., at the Handsworth Photo- 
graphic Society recently. The former dealt with the wet col- 
lodion process, and the latter with dry collodion process. Both 
lectures were highly interesting, and the manipulations were 
enlivened with amusing anecdotes on the size and unwieldy 
form of the apparatus and the troubles of the workers in those 
days, when the snapshotter was unknown and pocket cameras 
not even dreamed of. By contrast, these demonstrations laid bare 
some of the enormous difficulties the early pioneers of photo- 
graphy had to contend with, when they were followed by Mr. 
A. E. Cope, who demonstrated the one-minute development 
system. This gentleman developed eight plates and experi- 
mented by slightly lengthening the exposure to get varying 
density. Mr. ope had the opinion that thirty seconds in each 
solution gave rather thin negatives. 


Mansfield The Mansfield Camera Club have entered 

Camera Club. upon a promising season well provided with an 

excellent series of excursions to Bolsover, 

Southwell, Edwingstowe, Debdale Hall, and other charming 

resorts. Shortly before the date of each excursion a leader 1s 

arranged, and thus the members are assured of expert know- 
ledge of the district visited. 


One-Man Show The Rochdale Photographic Society are 
at Rochdale. maintaining their members’ interest by intro- 
ducing the “ one-man show " principle. On a 
recent club night Mr. John Wild, a young member of the 
society, exhibited some twenty pictures of unusual interest, 
with some evidence of considerable merit. The range of sub- 
jects: was fairly wide, and atmospheric effects are a notable 
feature of some of his examples. 


Manchester 
Amateur. 


A lecture on “ Barnard Castle and its 
Neighbourhood " was delivered by Mr. T. 
Murray Shaw at the rooms of the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society, and illustrated mainly by а 
series of pictures taken on a “ramble” by members of the 
society, under his leadership, at Easter. Mr. Murray pointed 
out the enormous possibilities of this district from а photo- 
graphic point of view. The Manchester Society are to have an 
address from Mr. Henry Cadness, in the Municipal School of 
Art, on the Turner pictures exhibited there. 
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interesting meetings 


sit ( - 


North 
Middlesex Photographic Society have been well 


The Autochrome Two of the 
Aperture. 
attended. Mrs. Douglas Wilson, taking 

' Pompeii " as her subject, dealt with the early history of the 
city, and the habits and customs of its inhabitants before 
its destruction. Тһе instruction lecture was on “ Auto- 
chromes," by Mr. A. J. Woolway, who, dealing with exposure, 
recommended the use of a lens with a large aperture. Оп 
this point apparently there is a difference of opinion from other 


workers, as shown in the following note. 


The Lens Dr. Н. С. Drake-Brockman, F.R.P.S., in a 

for very concise article on “ Autochromes" іп 
Autochrome the ‘Leeds Camera Club Monthly," says: 
Workers. “ The autochrome plate is undoubtedly a slow 


one, and the average worker, in order to 
shorten his exposures, at once flies to a high-priced and large- 
apertured anastigmat as being the sime qua mon for efficient 
working. Let it be agreed that an anastigmat is desirable. I 
believe it to be very advantageous owing to its optical perfec- 
tion, but you will find that the depth of focus is so meagre that 
stopping down of the lens will become more or less a necessity. 
Now an anastigmat working at F/6 gives us quite a large aper- 
ture and considerably more depth of focus than one with aper- 
ture F/4.8, and an additional advantage is that it is very appre- 
ciably cheaper. Personally, for the vast majority of work, I 
use an Aldis F/7.7 lens. It is only on rare occasions in photo- 
graphic work that a large aperture is required, and I know very 
few who work with really large apertures.” 


Suitable Again, quoting the same writer, who, dealing 
Autochrome with the selection of suitable subjects for auto- 
Subjects. — chrome work, says: “In my opinion, do not try 
‘work such as an artist aims at, 1.е., atmosphere 
and these marvellous works of manual skill, for in the plate's 
childhood I do not think it is capable of more than record 
work. Illustrate natural history, flowers and fruit, the stages 
in the growth, flowering and seeding of a plant, birds! nests and 
eggs, sitting birds and fledged youngsters. These will give you 
ample material for work and the development in you of care, 
observation, gentleness, patience, kindness, and many a thought 
of admiration of the beauty of a wonderful world in which we 
live and of which we see, as a rule, very little because we do 
not look for it.” 


Exeter To further popularise the Exeter Camera 
Camera Club. Club, the yearly subscription has been reduced 
to five shillings, so therefore it will behove the 
new secretary, Mr. A. J. Tucker, to be ever on the alert for new 
members. Mr. J. W. Lake has retired from the secretarial posi- 
tion, and at the annual meeting, held a week ago, he was cor- 
dially thanked for his five years’ service. Mr. T. Goard was 
re-elected president, with Messrs. J. Hinton Lake, J. I. Pen- 
gelly, and J. Harris vice-presidents. Summer outings and an 
autumn exhibition form part of the new programme. 


Walsall Mr. E. D. Wright, a well-known Darlaston 
Annual gentleman, was made the lion of the hour at 
Dinner. the annual dinner of the Walsall Photographic 


Society. The particular offence Mr. Wright 
had committed, which brought upon his head such notoriety, 
was that he had been the successful winner of the first prize at 
the society’s exhibition. Despite Mr. Wright’s keen interest in 
photography, it was his first exhibition, and his fellow-members 
were intent on congratulating him on his initial success. 


The Woolwich Delightful old Epping, with its green sward, 
Society. giant beech and other trees of antiquity 
re-clothed in young spring foliage, always 
appeals to the nature lover, and small wonder it appealed to the 
Woolwich Photographic Society when the outing secretary led 
them through its maze of beauties. Unattached photographers 
within easy reach of this sociable society should make it their 
business to get into touch with this universal provider of pic- 
tures and eggs on toast. Mr. T. Hinde’s address is 1, Church 
Terrace, Burrage Road, Plumstead. E 
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“THE A. P. and Р. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chie! points considered when awarding this prize. | m 
For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of fve shillings' 


worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe А. P. AND 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


P. N., is oflered every weck. . 
Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. АП unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions wil! be final 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Н. E. 
Franzmann, 24, Hermitage Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. (Title of 
print “Іп Constable’s Country.") Technical data: Plate, Well- 
ington 'Xtra speedy; lens, Dallmeyer Stigmatic; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-3oth second; time of day, noon, August; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, bromoil. 


The Second Prize to F. C. Boyes, Theydon Bois, Epping. 
(Title of print, “ Pump Court.") Technical data: Plate, Well- 
ington iso. speedy; lens, Zeiss; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 9 a.m., 
May; developer, rodinal; printing process, Ozobrome. 

The Extra Prize to Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, 4, Worthington Street, 
Old Trafford, Manchester. (Title of print, “ The Fish Bowl.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. backed; lens, T.-P. Plan- 
taplanat; stop, F/11; exposure, half second; time of day, 10.30 
a.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Wellington 
bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to E. Alwyn Biscoe, 64, Park Lane, Clis- 
sold Park, М. (Title of print, * А May Morning.") Technical 
data: Plate, Ilford Versatile ortho. ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5 ; 
exposure, 3o seconds, 5-times screen; time of day, morning, 
May; developer, pyro-soda; Wellington bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 

C. S. Coombes, Holborn, W.C.; E. J. Stone, Salisbury; Jas. 
Goodwin, Lewisham; Н. C. Buckle, Tewkesbury; C. Ponting, 
Missenden; Frank W. Gardner, Harrow; Thos. B. Bullock, 
Colne; Fred. Hartley, Nelson; W. Wells, Birmingham ; Miss 
May Barker, Cambridge; John M. Knapp, Wolverton; Easten 
Lee, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Class I. 


T. P. Plews, Nelson; Jackson T. Clarke, Nelson; F. 
Clements, Luton; 5. А. Huggins, Bridgwater; Fred W. 
Burton, Folkestone; Miss A. Prince, East Lyss; H. T. Winter- 
halder, Kettering (2); Miss C. Percival-Wiseman, Weston-super- 
Mare; Jas. Parrack, Alnwick; Hy. Warner, West Kensington 
Park (2); Miss Lucy French, London, S.W. (2); L. A. Howell, 
Beckenham; Miss G. Openshaw, Bury; F. W. Stevenson, Not- 
tingham; A. Ashfield, Shanklin, I.W.; J. Herbert Saunders, 
Leeds; К. Cauldwell, Ealing, W.; Т. Summerson, Sunderland ; 
Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham; Albert Wylde, Bolton; 
Herbert E. Galloway, Gateshead; G. H. Bridle, Jersey; Chas. 
Bowker, Burnley; Chas. G. Thornton, Edinburgh; Frank 
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Bolton, Hull; C. H. Stableford, Birmingham ; A. Ryrie, Glas- 
gow; Arthur Kinder, Preston; E. Fairhurst, Bolton. 


Class II. 

E. H. Dasent, Bedford; W. E. Knowles, Honor Oak Park, 
S.E.; E. A. Almond, Lytham; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzer- 
land; Jas. H. Richardson, Stanley; Miss Florence Barron, Staf- 
ford; T. M. Salmond, Malta (2); B. Sherratt, Edinburgh; Miss 
S. Ambler, Harrogate; J. E. Croydon, Leicester; W. J. Deeke, 
Clapham Junction; C. A. Charman, Worplesdon; N. Gerard 
Smith, Maida Vale, W.; H. J. Blane, Catford; J. Northcott, 
Plymouth; J. Clifford Freebody, West Ealing; Mrs. Nielsen, 
West Hartlepool; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; W. J. Watt, 
Aberdeen. 

m Class III. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class НІ. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Cecil С. Earp, 6, Belmont 
Street, Swadlincote, near Burton-on-Trent. (Title of print, “ A 
Study іп Tones.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; 
lens, Goerz ; stop, F/6.8; exposure, 1-25th second; time of day, 
noon, May; developer, amidol; bromide enlargement. 


Beginners’ Class. 


John К. Brawn, Hanwell, W.; Geo. Elliott, St. Helens; 
А. R. Greenhill, Wood Green, N.; Jno. Dennett, St. Helens; 
Rev. С. W. Allen, Burton-on-Trent; A. E. Turton, Hereford ; 
Arthur Mellowes, York; S. I. Dawes, Mansfield ; St. A. F. St. 
John, Leominster; F. Barron, Stafford; E. G. Peterson, Holt ; 
Cyril Steel, Urmston; T. M. Salmond, Malta (2); Chas. F. 
Bailey, Woking (2); Ernest C. H. Morris, Muswell Hill, N.; 
Frank R. Watts, Newcastle-on-Tvne; Alick Mackenzie, Chid- 
dingfold ; A. Cowan Thompson, Weston-super-Mare (2); Albert 
Price, Ruddington; W. Stanley, Kingsland, N.E.; F. J. New- 
ham, Birmingham ; G. H. Bridle, Jersey ; L. E. Parsons, Wind- 
sor; J. Stirrat, Liverpool (2) ; Caleb Atkinson, Leeds; Miss М. 
Green, Berkhampstead ; А. W. Try, Liverpool; Miss Frances 
Keeton, Eastbourne; Chas. C. Griffith, Birkenhead ; H. South- 
wick, Birmingham ; G. F. E. Wallace, Eastbourne; Thomas 
Parsley, Lewes; Ed. D. Walton, Smethwick; Ivor Higgins, 
Truro; Miss Joyce Coe, Hindhead; Wm. Waite, Tunbridge 
Wells; F. Laughton, Wakefield; С. Deeth, Walthamstow; W. 
H. Bentlev, Bradford (2). 


SPECIAL SAMPLES OF PLATES FOR “А. D." READERS. 


HE announcement by Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., of 22 
and 23, Soho Square, London, W., which appears in the 
&dvertisement pages of this issue, is worth the prompt attention 
of all readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. A special sampling offer, 
open from June 14 to 21 only, is made to all applicants filling 


іп the coupon on page v. One dozen plates, at 5d. for 34 by 24 
size, quarter-plate 7d., 5 by 4 11d., half-plates 15. 3d.. will 
be sent post free, and our readers who are not already users 
of Messrs. Marion's excellent plates should hasten to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity of testing them. 


SSS 


THE “PERFECTO” 


E have received from Messrs. Tudor T. Hora and Co.. 

of 346, York Road, Wandsworth, London, S.W., a bottle 
of “ Perfecto " glazing solution, which has been specially put 
on the market for use in the production of highly glazed gela- 
tine-surfaced prints. This solution, which has a hardening 
effect on the gelatine, is а very useful preparation for the 
worker who produces a large number of prints and postcards 
on P.O.P., bromide, or gaslight paper. It should appeal to all 
who like a highly glazed surface to their pictures. The solu- 
tion is guaranteed to prevent the sticking of prints to the 


GLAZING SOLUTION. 


enamelling surface, be it glass or other substance. The method 
of application is simple in the extreme. Each print or postcard 
is passed from the final washing water once through the solu- 
tion (if the prints have been dried, they should be first soaked 
in water for half an hour until limp). They are then placed 
straight upon the enamelling slab, and squeegeed in the usual 
manner. When dry the prints will peel off with a hard enamelled 
surface, and as the solution may be used repeatedly, it will be 
found economical. The °“ Perfecto " glazing solution is sold 
in bottles at 1s., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and gs. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


marked ~“ Query ” or ‘Criticism ” on the outside. 


— 


Celluloid Dishes, Reduction, etc. 
(1) Is there any method of restoring warped 
celluloid dishes? (2) Required, а simple 
method of reduction which increases con- 
trasts. (3) Required, a method of toning 
bromide prints a chalky green or chalky blue. 

G. F. S (Winchester). 
(1) We presume you refer to restoring 

the dish to its original shape. Try 
placing it in warm water, then, while 
pliable, mould it on another dish, and let 
it so remain for some hours. (3) For blue 
tones try water то о2., potass. ferricyanide 
40 gr., acetic acid 100 minims, ammonio 
citrate of iron 20 gr. ; or water 10 oz., am- 
monia iron alum 60 gr., potass. bromide 
3o gr., hydrochloric acid 5 min. For blue- 
green tones, first tone slightly in water 10 
о2., acetic acid 50 min., uranium nitrate 
20 gr., potass. ferricyanide 10 gr. Wash in 
water 10 oz., acetic acid 10 min. Then 
transfer to water 1o oz., iron perchloride 
so gr. (2) The hypo and ferricyanide 
reducer is the best for this purpose. It 
should be freshly mixed and used at once, 
¢.g., Water 3 oz, hypo 4 oz. When dis- 
solved, add potass. ferricyanide 10 gr. 
crushed to powder. Stir until this latter 
is dissolved, and apply to the plate, which 
has previously been well soaked (ten 
minutes) in cold water. This reducer acts 
quickly, and continues acting for a while 
after the plate has been withdrawn from 
the solution, so that it is necessary to 
withdraw the plate before the desired 
reduction state is reached, and at once 
well wash it under the tap. 


Metabisulphite. 


Please explain the use of metabisulphite in 
developer such as pyro-metol, etc. 
A. H. (Barry Dock). 
This ingredient is used for the same 
purpose as soda sulphite, sulphurous 
acid, nitric acid, citric acid, etc., viz., as 
preservative. No one as yet knows 
exactly how these substances act, though 
various more or less plausible explana- 
tions have been advanced. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that when they are pre- 
sent in certain proportions, such solutions 
do keep much longer in workable condi- 
tion. You are evidently a little mixed as 
to bisulphite and metabisulphite. These 
are two different things. Not having 
tried the action of excessive quantity of 
metabisulphite, we cannot say what the 
result would be. You had better try the 
experiment for yourself. 


Hypo. 
(1) Must hypo be freshly made, or will it 
keep in a bottle? (2) Can plates be loaded 
into a Standa tank over-night and developed 
next day? (3) Can plates or films be too 
long in hypo? (4) Does it matter if different 
plates are developed together in tank? (s. 
How much water is to be added to rytol 
tabloid for a slow developer? (6) How can I 
keep Ticka films, as rolled up I find they 
scratch? F. M. G. (Glenbeigh) 
(1) Presumably you mean hypo fixing 
bath? This can be prepared in quantity 
and kept in a bottle and used as re- 
quired, but we do not recommend this 
being kept in solution any very great 
length of time. (2) We know of no reason 
why they should not, if the tank is dry 
and light tight. (3) Too long is rather an 
elastic expression. But in actual practice 
one may normally fix a plate in, say, ten 
minutes, and yet if this plate be left well 
covered by the hypo solution no harm 
will arise if it be left there an hour. (4) 
Different plates can certainly be de- 
veloped together, but it does not follow 
that if they are all put into the de- 
veloper together they will all be pro- 
perly developed in the same time, as 
some plates develop more quickly than 
others. (s) One tabloid per 8 oz. of water 
will probably meet your needs. (6) Cut 
up the films into convenient length and 
keep them flat between strips of card held 
by elastic bands. 
Lenses. 
By what formula can I ascertain the depth 
of field obtained when focussing on any 
given point? Please name books dealing 
with the structure of lenses and above 
matters. C. T. F. (West Norwood). 
First, as to books: It is not quite clear 
in our mind whether you want a book 
about the making (“ structure ") of a 
lens, or rather a work which explains the 
nature and difference of photographic 
lenses, or one which deals with optical 
calculations. We therefore give you a 
list from which you may perhaps make 
your own choice: 1. “ Lens Work for 
Amateurs," H. Orford (deals with the 
grinding of lenses, etc.) 2. “ Optics of 
Photography and Photographic Lenses," 
J. Traill Taylor (chiefly concerned, with 
the various kinds of lenses used bv nhoto- 
graphers). 3. “ Photographic Optics,” 
R S. Cole (deals in a simple manner with 
the theoretical side of photographic 
lenses, but presumes acquaintance with 
elementary trigonometry and algebra). 
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4. "Photographic Lenses," К. and J. 
Beck (a simple exposition of the general 
nature and use of photographic lenses). 
5 “Тһе First Book of the Lens," C. W. 
Piper (a general exposition of the sub- 
ject). 6. " Photographic Optics апа 
Colour Photography," by G. Lindsay 
Johnson (the latest book on the subject, 
very full and comprehensive). The са!- 
culation you inquire about is quite 
simple, but perhaps a little tedious. Ап 
exainple will perhaps make matters clear, 
premising that depth of field depends on 
three things, viz., focal length of lens, 
stop, and distance of point on which the 
lens is sharply focussed. Suppose, then, 
we are using a 5-іпсһ lens, stop F/8, and 
the lens is sharply focussed on a point 
12 ft. distance. First, we must find the 
hvperfocal length or distance, 7.e., that 
point upon which, when the lens is 
focussed, all bevond is practically in 
focus. To find this we multiply the focal 
length (5 inches) by itself, then by 100, 
and divide the result by the F/ number 
of the stop (F 8), and this gives us the 
hvperfocal distance іп inches. This, 
divided by 12, gives us an answer in feet. 
Thus 5, multiplied by 5, and again by 
100, is 2,500. This, divided by 8 and by 
12 (or 96), gives us 26 ft. and a small 
fraction which we may neglect. Now, 
to find the focal field when the lens is 
set "sharp" for 12 ft., we multiply 26 by 
12, and divide the product by 26 plus 12, 
getting 8 and a negligible fraction. Again, 
we multiply 26 by 12, and this time divide 
the result by 26 minus 12, getting, say, 
22. We now know that with a б-іпсһ 
lens and stop F/8 when the lens is 
focussed sharply on a point 12 ft. away, 
the practical depth of field will extend 
from 8 ft. to 22 ft. 


Derh-room Lights. 
Referring to vour reply on this topic in your 
issue of March 15, can you say how many 
grains to the ounce of each dye should be 
used? J. A. W. (Sparkbrook) 
Our own stock bottles (20 oz.) of dye 
solutions we made up quite a long time 
ago, and have been in use from time to 
time as occasion required. The naphthol 
yellow and aurantia are saturated solu- 
tions. The methyl violet is a deep violet 
when half an inch of solution is viewed 
in a white porcelain dish. This dye is very 
freely soluble. We did not trouble about 
weighing, but added a little at a time 
until the solution was a good rich violet 
tinge. The tartrazine solution was made 
up in the same quite unscientific manner 
—adding a little at a time until the solu- 
tion was a bright buttercup yellow when 
an inch deep in a porcelain tray. There 
is really no necessity to trouble about 
weighing in these cases. 


Uneven Development Marks. 


Is there any method of removing markings 
on negatives due to uneven development 
from using too small a quantity of developer 
and not getting the plate covered imme- 
diately? W. T. R (Govan). 


The mischief is done, and the only 
thing now is to even up the thin parts by 
retouching, or the application of ground- 
glass varnish to the glass side of the 
plate. The two most extravagant forms 
of economy are not using enough de- 
veloper to cover the plate thoroughly, and 
starving the fixing bath. If you want to 
economise developer, you can add a little 
water, and continue developing for a 
longer time. 
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“Never was Heard Such 
a Terrible Curse.” 


The Athanasian Creed 
was pronounced vigorously 
over picture postcards and 
such like at Sir Benjamin 
Stone’s meeting the other 
ы day. These trifles have 
Á good deal to answer for. One side of them has de- 
‘stroyed the art of letter-writing, and the other side has 
‘come near to destroying the art of photography. Another 
like evil is the newspaper illustration. Sir Benjamin has 
been put to it to say whether a particular picture has repre- 
“sented a mandarin or a waterfall. He was kinder to both these 
"modern inflictions, however, than some who followed him, one 
'of whom went so far as to say that 99 and a decimal per cent. 
‘of the newspaper illustrations of the day could not adequately 

e described in language suitable for genteel company. I won- 
der whether much is gained by these raging, tearing denuncia- 
tions. A good deal of the badness in press photography must 
be set down to the conditions of newspaper printing, and not 
to the photographer's handicraft at all. Аз to the picture post- 
card, I question whether it has nipped in the bud many bril- 
liant future record workers. Besides which, the growth of the 
picture postcard has been coincident with the rise of record 
work into its present comparatively flourishing position. 


A Study in Popularity. | 

Sir Benjamin Stone is a trifle supercilious where pictorial work 
is concerned. Judging from his remarks in accepting the pre- 
sidency of the Record Federation, he thinks that the function 
of photographic bodies is now solely to collect the straightest 
of straight prints of local market-places and steeples, and hand 
them over to the public libraries with compliments and best 
wishes for posterity. Sir Benjamin sees multitudes acclaiming 
the record print, while pictorial work goes ) 
patronage. Take two rooms, fill опе of them with hybrid photo- 
graphs of hand-made twilights, and the other with dashing 
little record prints of such things as the said-to-be-Saxon barn 
at Splashing-in-the-Mud, and the majority of a discriminating 
public will, Sir Benjamin wagers, be found in the record room. 
Well, it is distasteful to compare popularities, but if the popu- 
larity of record work is to be judged by the attendance at the 
meeting at which Sir Benjamin spoke—the inaugural meeting, 
mind you, of a Federation unlimited in scope and locality— 
what must the popularity of pictorial work be? Please do not 
tell anybody—1 snould get into dreadful trouble—but—hush 
now !—there were thirteen of vs present at that meeting, and 
four reporters. Yet it mav be that the little room in the base- 
ment of the Sanitary Institute will be visited as a shrine by 
reverent pilgrims in the year 2010. 
No Pictorial Ambitiors. | 

Mr. Chapman Jones is the outstanding apostle of ferrous 
oxalate in mercury intensification. It is now twenty-five years 
since he flamed forth his gospel, and at the R. P. S. the other 
night he had a kind of semi-jubilee,and bowled over successively 
the various pretenders which have made their appearance during 
the last quarter of a century. Formaldehyd, acetaldehyd, ortol, 
pyrocatechin, stannous chloride—they went down like skittles 
before his unanswerable figures and sensitive strips. Ferrous 
oxalate is still the one and only. The thing that interests me 
on these occasions is the hastiness with which questioners dis- 
avow all pictorial intentions. “If I were a pictorialist, they 
Беріп-“ which, thank goodness, I am not——”’ and then they 
go on to propound a question about intensification which can 
only have a pictorial bearing The prescient writer of “ Workers 
we May Hear About” might find a new field among these 
shrinking figures at technical meetings. There is no telling 
what lights are burning behind their bushels. 
So Sensitive. | п 

The next photographic society of any importance is likely to 
be a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Sensitive Plates. 
It will devote itself particularly to enlightening the public mind 
upon the tortures of intensification. It is strange that while 
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modern humanitarianism has spread its canopy so far and 
‘wide, the sensitive plate should have been left to fight its lone 
battle without a protective hand. At Mr. Chapman Jones’s 
lecture an earnest, large-minded Fellow asked whether inten- 
sification was altogether a process worthy of men of 

sionate minds. Did not the intensified plate lose something 
of its artistic quality—its poetry? A sensitive plate, of course, 
was so called because it had its feelings, and if we were to put 
ourselves in the place of the plate, we should probably regard 
intensification as a despicable outrage. It was equivalent to 
murdering a man, and then compensating him by embalming 
his body. Fortunately, Mr. Jones was able to reply that, 
although he could not be responsible for the fiendishness of 
other methods, ferrous oxalate was simple and painless, and 
in a plate thus treated all the poetry would remain. 


Telephotography. 
Our contemporary, the Evening Standard, usually a veracious 
paper, advertises a bijou house in Kensington, with magnificent 


views over Ashdown Forest. This is carrying things a little 
too far. 


The Stereoscopic Squint. 


I admire greatly the reticence of recent correspondents on 
the stereoscopy question in refraining from calling a squint a 
squint. It is not a pleasant term, because, immediately it is 
uttered, it links its arm in that of the term “ Squeers,” and 
the two go off together to the peep-show. It was this term, 
however, and not the more scientific strabismus, which was 
used in a discussion upon this very subject at a gathering of 
medical men the other night. The medical man has more reason 
than most of us to desire the natural gift of seeing stereos- 
copically, especially when Johnnie swallows a crochet hook, 
and the X-rays make it uncertain whether it is hobnobbing with 
his breast-bone, or embracing his spine. One of the doctors, 
who had perfected the daintiest stereoscope you ever saw, told 
us that he never used it himself, because he had the natural 
gift of squinting. “ I squint at everything, and see it naturally 
in relief." But he finds enormous difficulty in teaching others 
how to squint, hence his stereoscope. The widespread cultiva- 
tion of the squint would mean another handicap for portraiture. 


Unendurables. 

There are shutters that rumble, and shutters that click, 
And shutters that make us say “Тш!” 

But the shutter that plays us the dirtiest trick, 
Is the shutter that does not stay shut. 


There are dark slides that rattle, and dark slides that jam, 
There are slides that came out of the ark, 

But the slide that evokes the euphonious—dash it! 
Is the dark slide which ain't a bit dark. 


There are films that enchant us, and films that do not— 
Films which set angry passions awhirl— 

But the worst you can strike, of the whole bally lot, 

Is the non-curling film that wi? curl. 
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THE LION (Town HALL. Leers). 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Once again M. Demachy has a one-man show at the 
house of the Royal Photographic Society. An exhibi- 
tion of some sixty prints, all in the 
oil-pigment process, was opened on 
Tuesday. Тһе French pictorialist 
could not be present, and the short 
paper he forwarded was read by Mr. A. Н. Blake. Іп 
this he expressed himself as still unrepentant in his atti- 
tude towards ‘‘ straight " photography. Indeed, he 
said that on this occasion there was an even greater gap 
separating the tone values of his prints from those of 
his original negatives than in the case of his former dis- 
plays. Since his last exhibition in London, three years 
ago, he had been to school. He had given as much 
time to pictorial photography as the painter would give 
to his art. He had sought out the help of the great 
French painters, which had been most willingly 
accorded him. The one who has influenced him most, 
by the way, the painter Lhermitte, is portrayed in two 
frames in the present little exhibition. A considerable 
part of his paper was taken up with a discussion upon 
the fundamental differences between mathematical and 
artistic truth, and he expressed the meaning of the 
latter in a sentence, that “ although the artist is at 
liberty to lie, he must not contradict himself." To this 
Mr. J. С. Warburg, who was іп the chair, added the 
rider that ‘‘ an artist may tell the truth and still be an 
artist." 


THE DEMACHY 
EXHIBITION. 


е е e 

М. Demachy asked that his pictures be not judged 
from too short a distance. He said that they had been 
inked in such a manner that the тахі- 
mum effect was obtained by viewing 
them five or six feet away. The inks 
he used were always the same, and he 
relied for variety of effect upon the action of the brush 
and the degree of exposure. None of the prints told 
any touching story. He did not like literature in paint- 
ing, still less in photography. A clever picture, with 
detail and synthesis, and with “© an accent that sang "' 
(as they said in France), gave him much greater plea- 
sure. The making of the prints had occupied him for 
six months. The only technical difference between his 
later and his earlier methods was in the manner of 
inking and the size of the brushes, which were smaller 
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than formerly, and only two in number. His gelatine 
papers were the same, and, with certain modifications, 
he remained faithful to the original Rawlins process. 
Owing to his natural lethargy, bromoil had not tempted 
him. Some reproductions in half-tone appear in the 
show, and upon this point M. Demachy said that no pro- 
cess allowed such choice of values for reproduction in 
half-tone as oil. 
e e & 
We are frequently in receipt of queries asking for par- 
ticulars of the procedure to be followed in photograph- 
ing for the press. The subject is so 
TUITION IN PRESS wide, and its application of such 
PHOTOGRAPHY. diversity nowadays, that a concise 
answer to queries of this nature is 
practically impossible. Articles dealing with press 
photography have appeared in THE A. P. AND P. N. from 
time to time, and to these our correspondents are 
referred. We have recently, however, had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the set of lessons comprising a course 
of postal instruction in press photography prepared by 
the Practical Correspondence College, of Thanet House, 
231, Strand, London, W.C., and can confidently say 
that they deal with this always topical subject in a very 
complete and satisfactory manner. Individual instruc- 
tion is offered to each student, and, in addition to the 
course of postal lessons, exercises are set having a prac- 
tical bearing on the subject-matter. Those of our 
readers, therefore, who desire practical instruction in 
press photography, and much useful advice on the plea- 
sant subject of making money with the aid of the 
Camera, cannot do better than write to the above 
address for further particulars and illustrated booklet. 
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A very high standard of art obtains at the Whitechapel 

Art Gallery's Exhibition (Twenty Years of British Art), 
so high that it throws entirely in the 

TWENTY YEARS shade every West End London Ex- 
OF BRITISH ART. hibition of modern art that one can 
remember. It is remarkable for the 

large number of works of Muirhead Bone it includes, 
many of which go to prove how intensely interesting 
scaffolding can become with a faithful interpreter. 
Those of us who think that they have any intimate 
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knowledge of what is a good etching should study those 
of Mr. Bone in this collection, and they will leave with 
some of their previous illusions dispelled. It is curious 
to note how strong a test of reputation a really strong 
Exhibition becomes. The masters who would shine 
pre-eminent in a normal show are passed without in- 
terest when placed in fair competition with a really high 
standard. The show at the Whitechapel gallery puts 
many a painter and draughtsman into his proper place. 
Melville, the painter of air and colour, loses not one 
whit, while if Sisley and Monet, whom we have been 
told to regard as the apostles of light, are in the least 
fairly represented, they fail lamentably in spite of their 
“© spots and streaks °? which we are told they used to 
secure the correct interpretation of sunshine. Monet’s 
picture is entirely devoid of atmosphere, and 4s to light, 
there 15 not even a shadow in the whole picture to show 
that such a thing as a sun was in operation. The Sisley, 
too, is not a great thing, solving no problem, and lead- 
ing us nowhere, except to depression. The catalogue 
tells us to look for the wonderful vibrating effects of 
light which this artist aimed at. We know of many 
other workers both with the brush and camera who 
frequently aim at things without hitting. The vibrating 
light, the searching for which led these artists to paint in 
spots and streaks can, however, be found in a good hun- 
dred other pictures in this show which are painted 
without the aid of such tricks. 
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Of the older solvents for oily and resinous substances 
perhaps the most generally active is the true “ ben- 
zene," as prepared from coal 

SOLVENTS FOR OIL tar; indeed, there are but few fatty 
АМО RESINS. or resinous substanccs which this 
fluid will not dissolve. By means 

of the real or true °" benzene,’ the oll printer 
can readily wash or clean his brushes, slabs, and 
other appliances, or, if need be, he can clean 
off his work, and by reason of the great volatility of the 
benzene all may be ready for another inking in a few 
seconds. Benzene, however, is highly combustible, and 
the vapour which it emits at ordinary temperatures will 
flash or explode if fire is brought near. Oil of turpen- 
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tine possesses solvent properties nearly equal to ben- 
zene, but its less volatility involves the inconvenience 
of slower drying, with, however, the countervailing 
advantage that the vapour will not flash or explode. 
The petrol of the motorist is a less perfect solvent than 
either benzene or oil of turpentine, and the risk of flash 
or explosion 15 great, so it may be ruled out as undesir- 
able, though low in price. Of the modern solvents 
having the advantage of non-combustibility, perhaps 
the most generally satisfactory is tetrachloride of car- 
bon, a liquid now often sold under the name ‘‘ non- 
inflammable benzene ’’; but the vapour of this fluid, if 
very freely inhaled, may produce anesthesia, just as its 
near congener, chloroform, produces this effect. There 
is, however, no danger if the face 15 kept well above the 
tetrachloride, as the vapour is so heavy as to tend 
downwards. 
oss 


Not long ago we referred to the effect of the picture 
postcard as a deterrent to the less enthusiastic amateur 
who did not trouble to take snap- 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON shots of various places visited when 
AMERICAN LINERS. he could buy them ‘‘ ready made."' 
Apropos of this, a correspondent 
who has just arrived in America writes to tell us of the 
facilities for amateur photographers on the large North 
German Lloyd boats which call at Southampton for New 
York. А professional photographer has a dark-room 
and miniature dealer's store on the promenade deck; the 
ship is his studio, and almost all day long he is taking 
photographs of passengers posing on the canvas covers 
of the lifeboats on the top deck, holding life buoys, or 
looking through them, while he will develop and print 
amateurs’ films at quite a low cost, and, needless to say, 
will supply fresh rolls of films, or even cameras if 
necessary. Such a photographer on the ship's staff 
makes things very comfortable for the luxury-loving 
passengers who want onlv to press the button, but the 
dark-room 15 of course available for those who want to 
develop their own plates. It is interesting to know that 
the hold which amateur photographv has upon the 
public of to-dav is recognised in such a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. 
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MORE LIGHT ON 


STRIKING, indeed almost painful, illustration of the pro- 
verbial persistency and vitality of error is afforded by the 
publication of two very misleading diagrams ‘which have been 
put forward in a contemporary, with the view of casting doubt 
on our recent staternents concerning the graded colour screen, 
and we are grieved to say that the writer who descends to 
this course endeavours to cast an air of verity on his own 
fabrication by reference to “а diagram illustrating ап impos- 
sible condition,” it being implied that others use such diagrams, 
while he himself would scorn to take such a course. 
The first of the two diagrams in question, if we may judge by 
the text, purports to represent the section of a symmetrical anas- 
tigmat of large aperture, which has been stopped down. ‘This 


is not so in fact, as the disingenuous design actually 
represents a doublet capable of working at Е/2, and 
the total length of which is considerably more than 


the “ back focus." In order to give an appearance of verity to 
the conclusions deduced from this rara avis in terris among 
lenses, the directions of the rays passing through it are 
Strangely perverted; a ray which impinges with great obliquity 
on the front surface being undeflected, but the same ray, when 
it impinges with less obliquity on a back surface, is shown as 
much bent. 

А second diagram, invented by our contemporary to cast 
doubt on our statements, purports to represent the use of an 
ordinary single lens or view lens. The view lens is shown as 


THE GRADED SCREEN. 


having such shortness of focus that the focal length is only 
one and a half times the diameter of the lens (e.g., a lens of four 
inches in diameter for a focal length of six inches), and the stop, 
which is represented as having an aperture of F/2, is nearly as 
far in front of the lens as the plate is behind the lens. 

The screen is shown as being exactly as far in front of the 

lens as the plate is behind the lens. We willingly grant that 
if work were done under these conditions there would be a very 
marked grading effect, as any worker who uses the “ Grada " 
screen, sold by Griffins, of Kingsway, can test for him- 
self. ; 
We may, perhaps, summarise the facts as to the graded screen. 
If the screen is “ close " to the lens in the offical sense, or in а 
Gause position, there is no grading effect whatever; further, if 
а completely opaque material is used in this position to half or 
more than half cover the lens, there is no grading of the field. 
With a usual or ordinary form of lens, other than a wide-angle 
or short-focus lens, and as employed by landscapists, the graded 
screen has a slight grading effect when placed immediately in 
front of the lens, although a completely opaque screen used 
to partly cover the lens in such a position may produce a соп- 
siderable visual or photographic effect. The wider the angle of 
the lens in relation to the plate covered, the more marked does 
the “ grading ” effect become. If the graded screen is placed 
in the short conjugate, or behind the lens, its effect may be con- 
siderable, and the degree of effect 1s under control. 
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fine pictorial 

photo graphic 
work, much more 
attention is paid to 
the beautiful bizarre 
lighting effects often 
obtained by working 


B these days of 


| 


against the sun. 
Yoars ago, in the 
earlier days | о! 


photography, it 
would have been 
thought madness to 
photograph a land- 
scape with the sun 
in front of the lens, 
instead of the sun 
being either at the 
side or behind the lens. We have progressed since those 
days, and some of the lovelist and most effective landscape 
photographs that have been produced were taken not only 
when the sun was in front of the lens, but also when it was 
low down in the sky. 

Again, take the modern rendering of architectural sub- 
jects. Here lighting is all-important; and many a com- 
monplace view of nave, aisle, or choir may be transformed 
into a beautiful picture, if taken when the sun flashes down, 
often from immediately in front. 

But in taking these subjects where the lens is working 
against the light, it is absolutely necessary to shield the lens 
from all extraneous light. This will prevent the flare 
which, from am unshielded lens, spreads over the greater part 
of the plate, practically light-fogging the subject, and of 
course utterly destroying the effect aimed at. 


Added Brilliancy the result of Shading the Lens. 


By shielding the lens the brilliancy of the subject is greatly 
enhanced, the shadows are rich, full, and deep, and the high 
lights clear. In my own practice I use the lens-shield for 
every plate exposed. Experience in using a modern large 
aperture (F/4.5) anastigmat goes to prove that the slightest 
dust on the surface of the hoodless unshielded lens is provo- 
cative of slight flare, even in subjects flatly lighted and that 
seem to require no special care in shading. 

Many figure subjects to-day are taken against brightly lit 
backgrounds, such as a casement window, or in a doorway 
with the sun streaming through it. All these subjects are 
infinitely better rendered if the lens is simply yet effectively 
shielded. 

Various Methods of Shielding the Lens. 

Many dodges have been used to shield the lens. Some are 
simple to a degree, others are ponderous in the extreme. I 
remember well once reading a very able article on architec- 
tural photography by its best photographic exponent, and 
was much struck by the elaborate precautions that had 
been taken to secure effective shielding of the lens. А series 
of movable shutters hinged on the front of the camera were 
used at various angles in order to prevent light from a side 
window, or the fierce reflections from a sunlit floor, reaching 
the lens face and so flaring the picture. 

Another preventive of a simpler nature, and just as effec- 
tive, is the collapsible lens hood, with adjustable extension 
secured by movable struts. Then, again, there is the old 
dodge of placing a piece of cardboard, or a wire frame ex- 
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tending over the camera front, and then covering over with 
the focussing cloth. This is not always completely effective, 
for, of course, it does not prevent any reflection there may 
come from the foreground. But here is a more simple con- 
trivance than all these, one that is absolutely efficient, and 
costs but a few pence. 

Go to a jewellery case maker and get him to make you a 
stiff tube to fit on the tube of your lens. Before deciding 
upon the length of the tube required, experiment with an 
improvised tube made of very thin cardboard, for it is im- 
portant the tube should not be made too long, otherwise the 
corners of the plate may be cut off. In any case, get the 
tube made a quarter of an inch longer than is necessary, 
for often when photographing landscapes when the sun is 
very low down, it is quite impossible to keep the sun out 
of the lens unless part of the sky is cut off. This rarely 
matters, for usually a sky has to be printed in and the sky 
on the negative blocked out. 

The cardboard tube when fitted on the lens tube and 
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No. 1.— Taken with the Unshielded Lens. 


No. 2.—Taken with the Леп Shielded. 
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pushed right back to the little knob or ring actuating the 
diaphragm should quite clear every corner of the plate. Then 
for extreme lightings you have the distance between the 
diaphragm and the front of the lens tube to play with. 

The interior of the tube must be lined with the finest black 
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silk velvet such as case makers use. This provides an almost 
perfect non-reflecting surface, and is far superior to merely 
dead-blacking the interior of the tube. It will also be found 
that the velvet binds well on the brass lens tube, and yet is 
easily drawn along its surface. Be sure to keep the velvet 
free from dust. 

When this velvet-lined tube is fitted upon the lens and 
accurately adjusted, all the rays of light that are not re- 
quired to form the image are completely prevented from 
entering the lens. The peculiar slight haze which invariably 
veils the shadows when working even ever so slightly 
against the light will be gone, and the resulting negatives 
will be beautifully clear, retaining all the gradation and 
delicate atmospheric effects that should be seen, but are so 
rarely obtained, in pictures taken against the light, especially 
sunlight. 

I give herewith a drawing of a 5% Ross-Zeiss Unar lens, 
working at F/4.5, and the velvet-lined shading tube made to 
fit. The shading tube for lenses over 8 in. in focus will tend 
to be somewhat bulky if made in one section, and to secure 
greater portability, the case maker can easily make them in 
telescopic form. It is as well, whilst getting these ‘tubes 
made, to have an exposing cap fitted to them. Every focal- 
plane hand camera should have the lens fitted with one of 
these shading tubes, for be the lens ever so well recessed, 
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and they rarely are, it is not so effective as the shading tube 
on the lens. de 

The two illustrations well show the utility of using an 
efficient lens shade when working against the light. The 
subject is a rough country road at Bettws-y-Coed, with 
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“ Moel Siabod” rising grandly in the background; the 
picture was full of the most exquisite gradations of light 
and shade. The sun was directly in front of the lens, and 
so low that the shading tube had to be drawn well forward 
on the lens tube. 


No. 1 was taken with the lens unshaded, save for the 
amount afforded by reason of the lens being recessed in the 
hand camera. All the brilliancy and clearness are gone, and 
the foggy veil caused by flare has completely spoiled the 
picture. No. 2 was taken with the lens shielded, and the 
dark corners show where the plate was unavoidably slightly 
cut off. 


Notice in No. 2 how clearly the various planes are per- 
fectly separated. The beautiful atmospheric effect caused by 
the wave of sunlight sweeping over the mountain is well 
preserved, and the road and figure demonstrate most clearly 
how the gradations are rendered. A lantern slide of No. 2 
renders all this delicacy of gradation and luminosity of the 
high lights much more perfectly than does the paper print. 


In conclusion, I may say I have used these shading tubes 
for several years past, with the result that the most difficult 
and extreme lighting has no terrors for me, and I feel quite 
sure that once the device is adopted its use will never after- 
wards be relinquished. 
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THE BOA-FORM HAND CAMERA 


By А С TOLPUTT. 


VAST and ever-increasing number of amateur photographers 

use hand cameras of some kind or other. 
focus or of limited extension. Sooner or later comes the desire 
to enlarge some pet negative. This means the purchase of an 
enlarger or placing the work with a professional enlarger. To 
m ..у the cost of an enlarger is prohibitive; and the idea of 
engaging a professional to make one’s prints is objectionable to 
the earnest worker. 


Fortunately it is simple and need cost nothing to adapt any 
hand camera so as to obtain enlargements or reductions at will. 


If we obtain the means of moving lens and negative, and at 
the same time illuminate the negative evenly, we can attain our 
end. The accompanying sketch explains clearly how to accom- 
plish this, and needs no further explanation. Box C is made or 
obtained of sufficiently large size to take the camera, a hole 
being cut to uncover the lens at one end. The other end is 
quite open. Box B nicely slides over C, and is fitted at one 
end to take the negative. Thin strips of wood will serve as 
gu.ues. By reversing the box, C, we can get larger sizes. Placed 
in position as drawn, we can obtain reduction to lantern nlate 
size. It may be necessary to entirely remove the door from the 
back of a box-form camera, but the advantages obtained will 
compensate for the trouble. The focal length of the lens may 
necessitate some little experimenting before the right length 
boxes should be, is known. This applies more particularly if 
reduction is aimed at. Numberless articles have appeared in 
THE А.Р AND P. N. dealing with the after manipulations of 
the enlargement, after the exposure has been made. These 
should be consulted, as the present note is only intended to give 
a method of utilising the fixed-focus hand camera for producing 
the enlarged image. 
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Reflector at angle of 45 ^, reflecting shy 
light through negative; board of white 
blotting paper. 

В. Cardboard box taking box С with negative 

at end. 

С. Box containing camera with opening in end 

Jor tens. 
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great elasticity 
in the meaning of 
the term “a perfect 
negative.” What is 
a perfect negative? 
(Special negatives for pictorial purposes are out of the ques- 
tion here.) It is a negative that possesses all the gradations 
of tone values of the original, of which it will yield, in the 
positive, a strictly exact reproduction. 

This definition would be perfect if all the positive mediums 
had but one and the same scale of gradations; if, in other 
words, the balance between the different degrees of opacity 
in the negative and the resulting darkening of the positive 
were normal, constant and invariable. Thus, total opacity 
would give white, clear glass would give black, and to 
those greys that cut off part only of the incident light would 
correspond an inversely proportional degree of blackening. 
If we were to represent the entire range of greys, both in 
the negative and the positive, by numbers ranging from 
I to 100; to, say, 25 on one side, would correspond 75 on the 
other; the fifties would match, and so on—if this were the 
case, then, and only then, would the above definition of a 
perfect negative be proper and satisfactory. But things, as 
we know, are very different from that theoretical conception. 

There exist an immense variety of printing mediums: 
platinum, carbon, ferro-prussiate, phosphate, gaslight, bro- 
mide, P.O.P., etc., etc., and they all possess different ranges 
of gradations to an endless extent. Moreover, the quantity 
and the quality of the printing light, the nature, the tempera- 
ture, etc., of the solutions for after-treatment, all influence 
the half-tones of the fimal image. 

A Plea for P.O.P. for Pictorial Work. 

None, however, among all the many processes can, in my 
opinion, approach P.O.P. for simplicity, convenience, and 
ease іп working. 

Nevertheless, P.O.P. is not as popular as it deserves to 
be. The amateur who is past that pons astnorum scorns 
a process which he considers as that of the raw beginner. 
“Not controllable,” says he. Of course, P.O.P. cannot com- 
pete with gum bichromate, oil, or bromoil for personal 
radical intervention, but neither can bromide, carbon, and 
platinotype ; and, unless we aim at the producing of pictures 
to which photography is only to be a very remote ancestor, 1 
cannot see why P.O.P. should not be used, even by the 
advanced amateur. 

The standard method of working P.O.P. has some draw- 
backs. In the first instance, a great expenditure of time— 
preliminary washing, 10 min.; toning, 10 to 15 min.; 
washing again, то min.; fixing, то min., and prolonged 
final washing. Another inconvenience is that until the 
prints are transferred into the fixing bath, the above opera- 
tions cannot be conducted in daylight, or the whites of the 
pictures may be impaired. Finally, no control is possible 
with such a treatment. 

Control Obtained in a Preliminary Fixing Bath. 

I use the following method, which I find quick, satisfactory, 
and agreeable to follow. I take one part of a stock fixing 
solution, to which I add four times its bulk of water, and in 
that bath I immerse the P.O.P. prints without previous 
washing. This can be done in full daylight, as in a very few 
seconds the prints are become quite insensitive to light. 
When fixing is thoroughly completed, the prints are 
summarily washed in three or four changes of water, and 
they are ready for toning. 

I use, according to the circumstances and to the results 
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desired, four different fixing baths, of which I give here the 
stock solution formule: 


(1) Water онооны 100 parts (by weight). 
Hy О .......... СЕСЕ $0 وو‎ " 
Sodium chloride ............... 1$ وو‎ j 
Sodium bicarbonate ......... B ِو‎ S 


This bath is suited to prints from negatives of normal 
density, giving good results with the ordinary method. 

(2) If the negatives are too crisp, and do not give quite 
harmonious prints, the following bath is best used, remem- 
bering to carry deeper the printing: Replace, in the above 
formula, the sodium chloride by ammonium chloride, in the 
proportion of 22 parts to 5o parts of hypo. 

(3) Stock solution for decidedly hard negatives. Print 
very deeply, and replace the sodium chloride (formula 
No. 1) by potassium bromide. 

(4) The maximun of softening of contrasts is obtained 
by the bath made up as follows: the sodium chloride of 
formula No 1 is replaced by ammonium bromide, in the 
proportion of not more than 154 parts to 50 parts of hypo. 

It will be noted that on account of chemical reaction taking 
place between the components of baths 2 and 4, the fixing 
agent in those two baths is not sodium but ammonium 
thiosulphate. 

Do not trouble for the bronzing that may appear in 
the over-printed parts. A few minutes’ immersion in the 
fixing solution, especially if baths 2, 3, or 4 are used, will 
remedy that undesirable appearance. 

Correcting very Нага or very Flat Prints. 

In cases of great hardness, the results can be somewhat 
improved in this manner: the print, previous to fixing, is 
exposed for some time to daylight, until the whites are 
tinted, thus reducing the too violent oppositions of the 
image. 

The cheapness of the components of the above baths is 
such that to keep for further use a fixing solution that has 
already been once used is an unpardonable sin. 

The treatment of prints from flat negatives is different. 
Print deeply, preferably by direct sunlight, unless the thin- 
ness of the phototype is extreme, and fix in bath No. 1. 
When fixation is completed, pour the fixing bath into a 
measure containing a small quantity of a 10 per cent. solu- 
tion of potassium ferricyanide, and return the whole to the 
print. The colour of the mixture of those two solutions must 
be a pale yellow. Watch now the progress of reduction, 
which proceeds more rapidly in the half-tones than in the 
deeply printed parts. Remove and quickly wash the print 
under the tap as soon as the desired point is reached, and 
before the delicate details begin to be eaten out. After 
some washes in different changes of water, the print is ready 
for toning. 

Any good toning bath can be used. Personally, I prefer 
the following, which gives lovely tones: 


Water оонада оа геам cans 1,000 С.С 
lohan 150 grm 
Ammonium sulphocyanide .................. IO! وو‎ 
Lead acetate OS a IO وو‎ 
Lead Nitrate: ESSER IO ,, 
1 per cent. gold chloride solution ......... 40 C.C. 


Add the gold chloride when the other chemicals are all 
dissolved, and let stand for 24 hours before use. 

Be careful not to use an exhausted bath. This is one of 
the most common causes of fading and of lack of permanency 
in the prints. 
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estuary at Conway, particularly 

towards the south, will claim the 

photographer’s attention, and often he will 

| have the assistance of the various types of ship- 

{ ping anchored near at hand for picture making. 

In the early morning mists frequently prevail, 

and in the evening good effects can be secured, towards sun- 

down, across Conway Marsh. Admission to the castle is secured 
upon payment of a small fee, and photography is permitted. 

Those whose interests are in architecture will visit the Eliza- 
bethan Plas Mawr (the great palace) in High Street, now in the 
possession of the Royal Cambrian Academy. The interior, the 
courtyards with stone lanterns, the plastered fireplaces and ceil- 
ings, all afford subjects. Photography is permitted upon applica- 
tion, but a stipulation is made that the pictures must not be 
photographed separately. Admission fee 6d. Small steamers ply 
daily on the river between Conway and Trefriw. The much 
visited Sychnant Pass is south-west, across Conway mountain. 

Proceeding westward, the hills increase in height, and in 
many instances are quarried, the various watering-places being 
situated upon the lower slopes. South of Penmaenmawr is a 
* Fairy Glen " (admission 6d.). Both Llanfairfechan and Aber 
are situated at the mouths of small streams. 

At Bangor during the summer months the railway company, 
upon production of tourist tickets, issues to the holders cheap 
return tickets to Bethesda, available for return on the same day 
for 8d. Such tickets enable the photographer to visit the famous 
Penrhyn slate quarries, the Nant Ffrancon Pass by the most 
impressive way, Glyder Fach, Glyder Mawr and Y Garn rising in 
front, and the lakes Llyn Ogwen, and at a higher level Llyn 
Idwal under the precipices of Glyder Mawr. 

While Bangor itself has little to show besides St. Deiniol's 
Cathedral, the surrounding district is attractive. Penrhyn 
Castle, oper Tuesdays. Beaumaris Castle, founded by 
Edward I., can be reached by ferry from Garth Point. Views 
can be obtained of the Menai Straits, including the Menai and 
Tubular bridges. Upon a small island between the latter is 
situated a parish church. Across the Menai Bridge, upon the 
rising ground, a fine panoramic view of the Snowdonian moun- 
tains can be secured, and by rail a number of small villages in 
Anglesea, which the railway company are seeking to open up 
(the lines having been recently extended), can be visited. 

Carnarvon, the Segontium of the Romans, is famous for its 
connections with the Prince of Wales, the tradition being that 
the first prince was born within the walls of the castle. After 
the fine exterior views, principally along the banks of the 
Seiont, the roofless interior is disappointing to the photographer. 
The town walls still stand, a long open stretch abutting upon 
the parade. А small steamer plies in the straits. 

By crossing the bridge by the castle westwards, the lovely 
church of Llanfaglen will be reached, and across the Forrhyd 
Bay a view including “ The Rivals ” can be obtained. 

By rail, following the course of the Seiont, Llanberis can be 
reached, after passing Llyn Padarn, the shores of which are 
disfigured by slate quarrying. From Llanberis, Snowdon сап 
be ascended either on foot or by the electric tramway. lf pre- 
ferred, the return journey to Carnarvon may be made by the 
Mountain Rack railway on the western side. The pass of 
Llanberis to Pen-y-Gwyrd should be traversed. 
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Some further Notes om North Wales as a 
Holiday Centre with the Camera. 


By CHARLES AP DANIEL. 


Y.» Special to ‘‘ The A. P. & P. N.” 

From Carnarvon the scenery becomes less impressive until 
Afonwen, the terminus of the L. and N.W. Ry., is reached, and 
the Cambrian Railway joined. 

The railway onwards fóllows the coast. From Portmadoc the 
romantically placed village of Bethgelert (the grave of Gelert) 
can be visited by traversing the pass and bridge of Aberglaslyn. 
From the same town the Toy Railway to Blaenau Ffestiniog, 
formerly one of the wonders of Wales, starts. 

Harlech has little to show except its fine old castle, situated 
on an eminence overlooking a marsh. Although the present 
building was constructed by the first Edward, a castle has 
existed on the spot since the sixth century. 

The next place of importance is Barmouth (Abermaw), situated 
at the entrance to the Mawddach estuary. It is difficult to 
exhaust the beauties of this district, but many have been the 
pictures produced here, and subsequently gracing the walls of 
the Salon and the Royal. The sunset effects are magnificent, as 
they are all along the Cardigan Bay. Cader Idris is prominent 
in the outlook southwards. The panorama walk is well known. 
The Arthog Falls, Cwm Bycham, and Roman Steps can be 
visited, as also Dolgelly, for Pandy Mill. 

Proceeding southwards, Aberdovey is a pleasing spot on the 
curve of the river Dovey, at its mouth. At Glandyfi Junction 
a change is made for Aberystwyth, noted for its bracing air. The 


Moel Siabod. 


castle ruins are obvious from the front. Pleasing excursions 
may be made to Clarach Bay, Pont-y-Mynach, by the Devil’s 
Bridge Railway (12 miles). 

Space will not permit us to deal with the places on the return 
journey, whether made through Bala or through Shrewsbury, 

In addition to the facilities mentioned in the first article deal- 
ing with this district (A. P. AND P. N., June 7) the L. and N.W. 
Railway issue to holders of tourist tickets holiday contract 
tickets at cheap rates (either with or without a bicycle), for 
either a week or a fortnight, available for railway journeys over 
the areas—Prestatyn to Holyhead, Colwyn Bay to Holyhead, 
and Prestatyn to Blaenau Flestiniog. At a slightly increased fee 
day excursions by the Liverpool and North Wales steamship 
Co.'s boats may be included. 
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able shows held 

recently at the 
Royal Photographic 
Societys new home, I 
do not know that any- 
thing more appropriate 
could have been devised 
in respect of educative 
interest and in exempli- 
fication of pictorial pro- 
gress than the present display by M. Robert Demachy. 

Few, indeed, could add anything to the high standard set 
by Mr. Keighley and Mr. Hoppé, but M. Demachy is one 
of them. He, like his two predecessors, is a student of tone ; 
he, also, serves Nature by thoughtful and refined interpreta- 
tion, rather than by laboured imitation, and he, too, finds 
her meaning in broad light and atmosphere. 

It will be interesting for those who remember the sympathy 
and expressiveness of the two previous shows to consider 
what is the something that gives a special character to 
the present collection. Is it the Gallic spirit? Not entirely, 
I think, for this is but a vague thing. Is it the artistic 
Spirit, which ever seeks the higher correctitude апа 
harmony? There is a good deal of this, I fancy, for the 
exhibitor is an artist first and a photographer afterwards. 
Is it the expression of temperament? Here we come near 
to the answer. But the fact is that all these elements share 
in producing the essence of the show, its pervading vivacity. 


The Artist's Outlook. 

But there is also the outlook of the man himself, and M. 
Demachy's way is always animated, even when he has to 
deal with * The Churchyard," for notice how the high lights 
sparkle on the children in the central group, so emphasising 
young life that the shadow of death becomes merely its foil. 
Note, again, the shadowed “ Street in Caen” (see page 602), 
and imagine what it would be but for the ray from the 
setting sun striking the romantic old gables in the back- 
ground, and the little artfully reflected light in the gutter. 

But vivacity does not consist alone in the ingenious plac- 
ing of high lights so that they tell in lively fashion. There 
is the vivacity of line and composition, and this, I think, is 
illustrated very well in the picture mentioned, in the straight 
lines contrasted with the curves of the road, in the simple 
masses, giving effect to the busy details of the street and its 
ancient architecture, in the telling dark accents made by 
the two moving figures, which gain additional significance 
through the high light above, and in the angles of the 
church which gives point to the whole design. 

It is difficult to analyse such a quality as vivacity, but it 
implies a certain playfulness, even in serious work, and I 
think we may trace something of this in the Caen scene, 
especially if we think what would have happened to it at 
the hands of one who wished to be solemnly impressive, 
or who merely desired to be deadly accurate. 

The characteristic quality is still more noticeable in the 
*“ Dancer Behind the Scenes” (see page 613)—the play of 
light from the stage, the variations of tone in the masses, 
which form a very interesting study in values, the dainty 
* movement" of the figure, and the airy texture of her 
draperies, all aiding the sense of animation. 

The *Lace-Makers" (see page 614) is charming as a 
study of sunlight, which is itself a very playful thing, and of 
atmospheric distance, and the girls look alive, as also does 
the landscape with its palpitating summer air ; but I am here 
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inclined to find fault with M. Demachy for repeating the 
figures so obviously. -The emphasising of the more central 
young woman would have been much strengthened by keep- 
ing down the high lights on the other, and the composition 
would have been improved if the one to the right had been 
bending towards her companion, instead of the heads being 
on exactly the same level. 

Again, in “In the Fields,” which has a charming sunny 
landscape and an atmospheric sky, there is repetition in the 
sitting figures. This makes for quaintness, but one would 
prefer a variation of pose, with importance given to the more 
central figure. 

How Piquancy is Obtained. 

To understand M. Demachy’s work it is necessary to con- 
sider how he secures the piquant quality that gives it life, and 
the observant visitor will no doubt find the explanation in 
three directions. Nearly all the works are distinguished by 
a peculiar texture, whose softness greatly aids the sense of 
atmosphere, and in some cases is of help to the expressive- 
ness of the work, as, for instance, in “The Pardon,” where 
the surface amd colour of stonework in the Gothic archway 
and its surrounding details are very real. In this picture 
also it is to be noted that the dark figure with a white cap 
makes a good point of central interest to which the two 
children are effective foils. 

There is an atmosphere, and it should not be forgotten 
that an atmosphere, if it accords with the spirit of a scene, 
is a strong aid to the suggestion of life. Air, after all, is 
its essential condition. 

Another piquant influence is the characteristic deftness of 
handling. M. Demachy is one who makes no secret that 
hand-work takes a large part in his productions. Of course, 
there are many “pure” photographers who object to this, 
but, however impressive their reasoning, the fact is obvious 
that sensitive and artistically directed hand work does add 
something of life and piquancy to a design. 

This 15 nowhere better illustrated than in the undraped 
*'Torso," the well-posed and modelled figure being very 
much alive. А little example of M. Demachy's cunning 
might easily pass unobserved. There is the tiny highest 
light in juxtaposition with the dark hair of the model, and 
this little incident 15 really one of the greatest aids to 
piquancy in the whole design. dt is a device that the artist 
very frequently adopts, and is, in fact, the third of the 
essential characteristics to which I referred. 

The highest light and the darkest shadow coming together 
on the emphasised point, reinforcing it, giving it a sparkle, 
and also forming a decorative culmination of the design, аге 
found in many of the prints. 

There is, for example, “Coming Back from the High 


..Mass," a charming woodland scene, in which the figures, 


light and dark, gain additional vitality and interest from the 
trick—for it is a trick, though a very telling one, which 
reveals itself as such on seeing many of the artist's works 
together, though in a single one it might seem no more 
than appropriate treatment. 

Undreped Figures 

Sometimes his love of forcible contrast runs away with 
him, and I do not think that the nude “Academie” gains 
anything in this way, especially as the black mass on one 
side has no decorative significance. 

Again, the fine “Breton Landscape," in which the soft 
texture gives atmosphere to the distant town, has a striking 
group of trees in the middle distance, with a cottage on 
which the highest light is a most useful accent. But the 
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foliage beside it is so excessively dark as to miss any sugges- 
tion of colour, and what 15 gained in piquant composition 15 
lost in aerial perspective. There was surely room for com- 
promise between their rival demands. 

It is, however, far from my desire to find fault; for 
animation, which Byron regarded as woman's greatest 
charm, is scarcely less to be appreciated in a picture show, 
and its errors often carry their own forgiveness. 

“ Blanche” is very animated, and her eyes sparkle in con- 
trast with her dark attire, while interest is concentrated on 
the face with its soft-toned complexion. 

“Madame S. L.” is another portrait notably endorsed with 
this attribute, the sitter having a lively expression and a 
natural and easy pose, while the whole picture has a sprightly 
look, due, in no small degree, to the high lights playing 
around the dark shadow of the cape. 

“The Crowd” is extremely animated, witn its many ex- 
pressive moving figures and its daring high lights and tell- 
ing accents of shadow. This is one of the most remarkable 
works in the show, and it deserves special examination as 
an example of how discriminating treatment can produce 
order out of chaos; for here is to be noted the arrangement 
that comes through emphasis and simplification, helped by 
the judicious employment of tone and an underlying decora- 
tive impulse, which finds some pattern in a mixed and 
shapeless mass. 

Origin of Pattern. 

But it is selection applied to nature’s accidental groupings 
and contrasts of line and colour that evolves pattern, as is 
suggested by “Тһе Persian Rug,” an original conception, in 
which a young woman at the garden gate contemplates the 
design drawn by shadows of foliage on the ground under the 
strong influence of the mid-day sun—an effect always rich 
in colour, and one that may well have hinted a theme for the 
Eastern weavers to elaborate into a pattern. Such shadows 
are always an interesting study of form and tone, and I have 
often wondered why they do not receive more attention as a 
theme in themselves, instead of occurring as mere incidents, 
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as generally happens. This work shows how valuable they 
are for decorative use, and we shall probably see a good 
many more of these shadows in the shows hereafter. 

A point unlikely to escape observation in М. Demachy’s 
work is the great tenderness with which he deals with water. 
The transparency of calm water with its delicate reflections 
seems to hold a spell for him, and its influence is seen in 
“Concarneau Harbour,” where the reflected white sails and 
soft shadows make a fascinating tone arrangement. Peace- 
ful as the scene is, it is far from tame, the characteristic 
quality of liveliness being obtained through the strength of 
the foreshore, a contrasting dark mass which intensifies the 
general brightness of the etfect, and by the little boat giving 
interest to an otherwise empty space. This work has much 
atmosphere and colour-suggestion, and deserves to rank with 
the best things in the show. 

Idyllic Work. 

There is also extreme tenderness in “ On the River,” where 
a graceful girl stands out boldly against the atmospheric 
distance, but I regard the dark shadows in the lower corners 
аз a mistake, somewhat diminishing the effect of the figure 
and the unity of the design. “The Island of Croissy” is an 
idyll, again’ with calm water, against which a romantic 
female figure is prettily illuminated by a ray from the 
declining sun, and its effect in penetrating the foliage is a 
point to be noted. 

“Mont St. Michel” deserves attention as another exempli- 
fication of the peaceful mood, though in the shepherd with 
his flock the sense of life and movement does not fail to 
take effect, being helped by telling accents. | 

Some poetical portraits of young girls make a pretty 
group, the “ Portrait of Blanche D.” being particularly 
attractive, with her demure little figure, and the lace cap 
and embroideries nicely suggested. There are also some 
strong and expressive portraits of men. Altogether the 
representative work of this accomplished French artist 15 
certain to meet with an appreciative welcome in this country, 
where his occasional examples have often been admired. 


SOME TECHNICAL DATA OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS ISSUE. 


EFERENCE to М. Demachy's prints in the oil-pigment 

process reproduced in this issue are given in Mr. Guest's 
article above. Data of other prints given this week are as 
follow : — 

“ By the Window," by Wm. Harold House (page 601). Plate, 
S.R.; exposure, то sec.; stop, F/6; time of day, 1o a.m., 
December; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

* A Flower Study," by Wm. Harold House (page 611). Taken 
in room, with camera facing the light, in front of French win- 
dow, with the background outside; plate, S.R.; exposure, 10 
sec. ; stop, F/11; time of day, mid-day, May. 


“ Barbara," by Wm. Harold House (page 612). Plate, S.R. ; 
exposure, 1-sth sec.; stop, Е/6; time of day, 11.30 a.m., May, 
in sunshine; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

“Тһе Challenge," bv Alfred G. Buckham (page 623). Plate, 
Imperial S.S.; exposure, 1-8th sec.: lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; 
time of day, 3 p.m., January; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, Paget bromide. 

““ Sunny," by Wm. Harold House (page 624). Plate, S.R.; 
exposure, 1-5th sec.; stop, F/6; time of day, 11.30 a.m., May, 
in sunshine; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


t ———— 


THE “AGFA” 


HE extent and popularity of the Agfa products, as supplied 

by Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and Co. (Photographic), 
Ltd., of g and ш, St. Mary-at-Hill, E.C., are well exemplified 
by the frequency with which they are to be observed in the 
dark-rooms of photographers all over the world. The Agfa 
Handbook, dealing with the plates, developers (including the 
famous Rodinal), and specialities issued by the manufacturers 


HANDBOOK, 


1910. 


of these products, should now take its place as a standard book 
of photographic reference. It contains within itg 112 pages an 
enormous amount of formula, information, and instruction in 
the use of plates, developers, intensifiers, reducers, toners, and 
flashlight. Our readers are advised to write to the above ad- 
dress forthwith, for a сору of the handbook. It will be sent 
gratis, and should be on every amateur's bookshelf. 


ioco о 


The N. and б. Annual Outing.—The firm of Messrs. Newman 
and Guardia, Ltd., held their annual outing on Saturday, 
June 11. The directors, and every employee ot the firm par- 
ticipated in the pleasures of the day. Starting from Paddington 
Station at 0.15 in the morning, the party arrived at Windsor at 
10 o'clock, and thence embarked on a launch for the delightful 
trip to Cookham. The weather was not everything that could 
be desired, as it happened to be one of those humid days which 
have been so in evidence just recentlv, but with this exception, 
there was nothing to mar the pleasant excursion. Ап excellent 
lunch was provided, and in the afternoon a trip was taken to 
Bourne End, where the sailing matches of the Upper Thames 
Sailing Club were watched. An early return was made to 
Windsor, where many of the party rambled in and around the 
castle grounds. It was unanimously agreed that one of the most 
delightful days in the history of the. firm had been spent. 


Presentation at Blairgowrie.—For eight years Mr. Lake Fal- 
coner, jun., has been a hardworking and successful secretary 
to the Blairgowrie and District Photographic Association. His 
removal to Oban was a distinct loss to the association, but the 
members determined to give him some little mark of their ap- 
preciation, and at a special meeting Mr. J. D. Petrie, vice-pre- 
sident, in name of the association, presented him with a hand- 
some case of mathematical instrumemts, voicing the loss sus- 
tained by the association in Mr. Falconer's removal, but wish- 
ing him every success in his new sphere of labour; other mem- 
bers present also eulogised Mr. Falconer’s services. Mr. Fal. 
coner, in reply, spoke of his pleasant association with the Blair- 
gowrie society, and hoped the society would continue to pros- 
per as it had done. The following evening the Rifle Club pre- 
sented Mr. Falconer with a splendid prismatic field glass and 
case. 
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THE following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
the twelve previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N. 1) Frank 
Н. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, 
(5) С. Wille, (6) Н. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. С. 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith 
Willis, (12) Harold jacob. 
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(XIIL)—W. HAROLD HOUSE. 

К. W. HAROLD HOUSE began photography some six years ago with the proverbial guinea hand- 
camera and no particular pictorial aspirations. These latter were aroused some little time later, when 
mere snapshottng had begun to pall, by the reading of the number of the old library edition of '' The 
Practical Photographer ’’ devoted to landscape. Тһе articles and illustrations therein contained showed 

him that there was something more in photography than he had imagined, and set him to work to trv and 
find it. | | 

For some time he continued to experiment in different directions, endeavouring to find his bent, which 
at last he realised in his fondness for the rendering of sunlight effects, especially in the direction of portraiture. 
To eee portraits out of doors, and at the same time to preserve soft lighting and delicate effects, is no easy 
work. 

W. Н. House provides himself with a kind of garden studio, consisting of a blanket arranged on а towel- 
horse as a background, generally with the sun at its back, and a screen draped at right angles to it on the 
left of the camera. The light plays round the background to the right, and the figure has the light held off 
by the screen at the back and to the left of the camera. [n this improvised studio, W. H.House has done most 
of that delightful airy sunshiny portraiture with which his name is associated. 

At last vear's R. P. S. exhibition, Mr. House had the good fortune to have two pictures hung, both of 
his own children. Тһе one called ‘* Sunshine” was reproduced recently in THE A. P., and is an example to follow 
in the rendering of light and shade. It shows what photographers are apt to forget, that the feeling of sunlight 
15 not conveyed by the heaviness of the shadows and sharpness of outline so much as their luminosity. Тһе 
light palpitates in the shadow parts of this picture, and the lighting softly merges into the shadow portion. 


It will be interesting to readers 

[ ` to learn that Mr. House has not far 

| to go for his models, since they are 

all supplied from the members of 

his own family. His wife, his son 

of eight, or his little girl supply all 

the figures he needs. It says a 

good deal for his skill that he does 

not feel any necessity for change 

| апа varicty, but is able to see the 

| beauty, the jov and sunshine, the 

| bright gaiety of childhood in the 

everyday atmosphere of the 

І home. Three of the examples of 

his work in this issue are worth 
studving in this respect. 

We keep a surprise for the last. 
` Mr. W. H. House is a lawyer. 
| СЫ This prosaic calling hardly scems to 
2 | be an inspiring occupation for an 
artist, and it is pleasant to think 
that he can turn from the dry details 
of official work to those high-keyed 
and daintv light studies in photo- 

graphv which have become asso- 
| ciated with his name, and on the 
“ lines of which we expect to see him 

A FLOWER STUDY. By Wu. HAROLD House go far in the future. 
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BARBARA. By Wm. HAROLD Houss. 
See article си preceding page. 
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DANCER BEHIND THE SCENES. | . By ROBERT DEMACIU А 
The original of this picture is Хо, 51 in the One-Man Show оу Л. Deimachy s work now open at the К. Р. S., 35, Russell Square, W.C. (See f. 609.) 
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HIS series of short 

chapters 15 the 
outcome of a sugges- 
tion with respect to a 
ingle article on the 
conditions under 
which a graded ortho- 
chromatic screen may 
be most effective in 
its action ; this matter 
to be elucidated by a 
consideration of the 
various devices which have been proposed during the past 
half-century for grading the sky. 

A cursory tabulation of the various matters showed the 
complete impracticability of in any way dealing with the 
matter in the course of one article of moderate length, there- 
fore it appeared advisable to treat of the various matters 
separately, and with some partial regard to historical 
sequence. 

The fact that the field of the lens falls off in illumination 
from the centre to the circumference was recognised quite in 
the early days of photographic work, this being more par- 
ticularly the case with lenses of short focus in relation to 
the size of the plate, or, in other words, wide-angle lenses ; 
thus, Dr. Meydenbauer has estimated that when a “ panto- 
scope” lens is used to cover an angle of 110 degrees, the 
illumination at the margin of the field is only one-sixth that 
at the centre. 

In making use of the specially wide-angle lenses it is by no 
means an unusual course to adopt some expedient for more 
or less completely equalising the light over the field, ав, for 
example, the rotating star stop or screen, but the outdoor 
workers of our day not ynfrequently employ a wide-angle 
lens for narrow-angle work, and move or shift the position 
of the plate in the large circular field without realising that 
they may be materially altering the relative illumination 
of the various parts of the subject. 

The more desirable types of modern anastigmatic doublets 
may be regarded as wide-angle lenses (or lenses of 
moderately wide angle), although the wide-angle property 
may be seldom taken advantage of by the user. Thus, the 
quarter-plate worker may use an anastigmatic doublet of 
about 5 inches focal length, which lens will illuminate а 
circle of 9 inches in diameter, but the illumination of this 
large field falls off very considerably from the centre to the 
circumference. Hence it js that by selecting a position for 
the sensitive plate in this circle, the worker may have a con- 
siderable degree of choice as regards, or as to the relative, 
illumination of the sky and foreground, also, indeed, with 
respect to the relative illumination of the two sides of his 
subject. 

Several of the universal motion cameras now on the 
market are so designed as to allow of the ready adjustment 
of the sensitive plate to any required relation to the field of 
the lens; indeed, such cameras almost invite free treatment 
or choice in the relation of the plate to the field of the lens, 
and the expert photographic technician, who realises the 
various methods of securing parallelism of vertical lines, and 
control of the extent of foreground, may well give renewed 
attention to the gradation of the sky by a selection of the 
position of the plate in relation to the field of the lens. On 
the other hand, it is probable that not a few persons have 
unconsciously gradated their skies by the method now under 
consideration, and possibly some mistakes as to the action 
of gradated colour screens may have been the outcome of 
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. _ THE GRADED SKY 
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METHODS OF REALISING IT. 


No. 1.— By a Selected Position in the Field of the Lens. 
By THOMAS BOLAS, F.LC., F.C.S. ж 


Special to ** The А.Р. and P. N.” 


unconscious selection of a special position in the field of the 
lens. 

Fig. 1 shows (drawn to scale) the quarter-plate subject 
centrally adjusted in the field of such a lens as that men- 
tioned above. This would ordinarily be the condition of 
things if the lens were fitted to a rigid hand camera, not 
having rising front or other adjustment. It will be at once 
realised that the position shown by fig. 1 is that in which 
the greatest uniformity of illumination is realised, although 
even in this case there is a slight and totally unimportant 
falling off of light towards the corners. If the camera were 
set or adjusted horizontally, and the object, instead of being 
a distant landscape, were a high building quite close to the 
camera, the ordinary worker would bring the rising front 
into requisition—assuming his camera to be so fitted—and 
the relation of the subject to the illuminated disc would 
approximate towards that illustrated by fig. 2—the sky 
being brought towards the edge of the field. 

Hence it is that, whenever the rising front is used, a cer- 
tain degree of gradation of the sky follows automatically ; 
this gradation being little or much, according to the con- 
ditions of working. 

In order, however, to produce the extreme gradation which 
would follow if the conditions illustrated by the figures were 
realised, the worker requires a camera of a kind that is now 
by no means uncommon, one in which rise, fall, and side 


Fig. 4. 
shift of the front are liberally provided, and also swing of 
the back, both vertically and laterally. 

Reverting to fig. 1, we shall recognise that the subject 
is one in which, as a rule, no very great amount of back- 
swing is required, the subject being distant landscape, with- 
out pronounced or marginal architectural features. When, 
however, the subject (even though it be a landscape with a 
church or house as subordinate) is brought to the position 
shown in fig. 2, by raising the front and pointing the 


Fig. 3. 
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axis of the camera downwards, it may be desirable to adjust 
the vertical lines of the subject to parallelism by the use 
of the swing-back. If, on the other hand, the subject 
includes near architectural features the use of the swing-back 
(with top backwards or towards the worker) will become 
essential, unless the worker is content to correct the verticals 
by subsequent copying. 

By such use of the modern anastigmat doublet of the wide- 
angle type, and of the modern universal-motion camera, it 
becomes easy to realise a high degree of sky gradation, and 
this without any special screen, increase of the time of 
exposure, or other countervailing disadvantage; indeed, 
this oldest of all systems of gradation, may, if carried out 
with modern appliances, prove the best and most universally 
applicable of all. 

Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate other cases which may be 
realised by the use of the camera and lens referred to above. 
In the case of fig. 3 we have a reversal of the generally 
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desirable conditions; the sky being in the central or intense 
part of the field, and the earth portions in the weak or 
poorly lighted portion of the field ; just, in fact, the reverse 
of what is ordinarily required. If, however, the subject were 
one like the blue grotto of Capri, fig. 3 would represent 
the desirable arrangement, ard its realisation would involve a 
reversal of the above mentioned adjustments. 

Fig. 4 shows a case in which there may be a lateral 
gradation of the light ; similar adjustments being made with 
our universal camera, but mutatis mutandis. The lateral 
elements of gradation can obviously be partially introduced, 
when there is a considerable element of lateral light, a con- 
dition which may arise pronouncedly in mountainous 
districts. 

This short article may suffice to suggest how all the 
essentials of pronounced gradation may be realised by the 
use of the modern lens and modern camera—that is to say, 
the camera with universal motions of great or wide extent. 


THE IMPROVED “DAINTY” REFLEX. 


HE charming little reflex camera known as the “ Dainty 
Soho," which is included in the series of Soho reflexes 
issued by Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., 22-23, Soho Square, 
London, W., has now been improved by the addition of a new 
type of hood. The hood originally fitted to this camera had a 
focussing magnifier fixed in the top, and focussing was con- 
sequently conducted by means of one eye. Some workers expe- 
rienced a little inconvenience with this method. Our illus- 
tration shows the Dainty with the new hood fitted. It will 
be seen that with this hood both eyes can be used for focussing. 


and the hood is folded and closed down under a lid. It should 
be mentioned that the opening of the lid automatically erects 
the hood, and it remains upright until the strut at one side is 
folded in for the purpose of collapsing the hood. 

The Dainty is a very small, well-built and efficient reflex, 
taking 34 by 2j plates. Its total weight, including lens, is only 
24 lbs. It has the superior focal-plane shutter fitted which by 
its reliability has made the Soho cameras so justly popular. 
Readers interested in reflex cameras should make a point of 
getting the Soho reflex booklet, which Messrs. Marion send free 
on application. The Dainty, fitted with 44 in. Zeiss Tessar 
F/4.5 lens, sells at 215. 


HOUGHTON'S GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRICE LIST, 1910. 


NEW edition of Houghton's price list is quite an event 

in the photographic world. Тһе issue of a bulky volume 
of no less than 1,064 pages, filled with particulars of every- 
thing photographic, is evidence not only of the vitality of the 
photographic industry generally, but of the extent and scope of 
the business of Houghtons, Ltd. The list, which is illustrated 
on practically every page, is replete with details of all things 
photographic that the photographer—amateur or professional— 
can possibly desire or think of. Every type of photographic 
apparatus and material is found in Houghtons' list, which may 
be regarded as not only an encyclopedia of photographic goods, 
but as an indispensable guide for every camera user. The new 
edition has been simplified in arrangement, and the whole of 
the camera section is now at the front, while immediately fol- 
lowing it are all the apparatus in direct connection with cameras. 
This is a volume that no photographic dealer in the country 
should fail to possess, as well as all users of photographic 
materials. We understand from Messrs. Houghtons that the 
book is being supplied to dealers who require it in their busi- 
ness; but owing to the cost of production a charge of 2s. is 
made to amateurs desiring copies. We advise our readers to 
obtain this work, which may be regarded now as a standard 
book of reference, without delay, and they will find that their 
money has been well expended. Messrs. Houghtons' address is 
88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C. к 

> 
WELLINGTON P.O.P. 

E have recently received from Messrs. Wellington and 

Ward, of Elstree, Herts, samples of their latest makes of 
the well-known Wellington P.O.P. This paper has long held a 
high position among printing-out papers, but the most recent 
batches excel even the previous output. Notable is the beau- 
tifully even coating of emulsion, the production of ‘which is 
only possible by the most perfect of machinery, and this quality 
is all to the advantage of the user, in view of the even and easy 
working that it ensures. 

Freedom from double tones is another excellent quality of 

the Wellington P.O.P., and the following formula for the toning 
bath is specially recommended : — 


Sulphocyanide of ammonia ............................ 20 gr. 
Ла ЭВО" Consta edo teqes уміт ны қын 2 gr. 
ҒАН erc 16 oz 


The prints аге printed out fully, and well washed before toning. 
Care must be taken not to overtone, as the prints become much 
colder when dry. Our trials with the Wellington P.O.P. in- 
dicate that it is of the very highest grade, and as a printing 
medium for all kinds of negatives can be thoroughly recom- 
mended. It is supplied in all the usual cut sizes—glossy, matt, 
and carbon—at standard prices. Readers should certainly ask 
for it at their dealer’s, and write to, Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
at above address for further particulars and booklet on photo- 
graphic printing processes. 


же”. ер” i dm mn am n n n n i um m a 


Four little booklets, dealing with the well-known and popular 
Klimax, Carbine, Cameo and Midg cameras, have just been 
issued by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., Camera House, Far- 
ringdon Avenue, E.C. These have been specially written by Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer F.R.P.S., and give in a clear and simple manner, 


understandable by the merest beginner, full instructions for the 
use of the cameras referred to. Many photographic illustrations 
are included in each booklet, and readers should write to Messrs. 
Butcher, at the above address, for copies, which will be sent 
free on application. 
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The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


A CONVENTION REMINDER. 


SiR,—If the gentleman to whom we are indebted for the 
article “ Round about Scarborough with a Camera," which ap- 
pears in your issue of June 14, will allow me, I shall be pleased 
to send him a copy of our Convention Handbook. He will, I 
feel sure, be glad to know that we have not been unmindful of 
all the good things he has mentioned; also, that our com- 
mittee, whom he thinks °“ will doubtless arrange excursions to 
many of the places touched upon," did so several months ago; 
and, lastly, that Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, whose work he so much 
admires, will be our * guide, philosopher and friend" on the 
occasion of our excursion to Whitby. : 

May I trespass a little further on your space? Several mem- 
bers of Convention have arranged to travel to Scarborough by 
the cheap excursion train (21s.), which leaves King's Cross on 
Saturday morning July 2nd, and I shall be pleased to reserve 
accommodation for any of your readers who may wish to accom- 
pany us, and will let me know not later than June 2sth. 

The tickets are available to return in three, eight, ten, fifteen, 
or seventeen days.—Yours truly, F. A. BRIDGE, 

London, N.E. Hon. Sec. 


PN 
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AN AUSTRALIAN INVITATION TO 
READERS. 


Sig, —Enclosed in this I am sending copy of our camera club 
syllabus, and on behalf of the camera club would like to ex- 
tend to you, and through you to readers of your paper, greeting. 
We would like you to make known through the agency of your 
paper to your readers that any of them who may be travelling 
to Australia will receive a very cordial welcome here at the 
association, where we will be pleased to put our dark-room at 
their service, and also to assist them in any way in which we 
are able. 

Wishing your paper every prosperity, and again expressing 
the pleasure which we have in greeting so many like-minded to 
ourselves in this direction,—Yours truly, 

WALLACE H. MATHEWS, 
Acting General Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Perth, Western Australia. Camera Club. 


xs A. P." 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC RAW PAPERS. 


Sig,—I think if an excuse were needed for my letter of 
Мау 17, published in the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N., the reply 
of Mr. H. J. Mallabar would suffice. 

I have read it with the greatest interest and enjoyment. Yet 
I trust I may say that when one is out for sport, intent on draw- 
ing a badger, and one finds himself charged by a hippo, it 
is somewhat disconcerting, and when the dust has cleared awav 
one is apt to exclaim, “ My word! if that's his fun, what would 
he be when angry? ” 

As the letter seems pretty conclusive, I would ask permission 
to point out one or two things before “ sweeping up the pieces." 

I said, “ The raw paper is now the weak part of the processes, 
and it behoves our manufacturers to remedy the fault. It is 
certain it can be done, and by the methods mentioned a great 
advance be made." 

I candidly own that in writing those words I had only the 
technical side of the question in mind; that was the water- 
proofing and the printing and preparation of the surfaces for 
the reception of the gelatine film от emulsion. 

The chemical side of the question never occurred to me. Up 
to the spreading of the emulsion, I still say that it is easy, and 
that it is done every day upon a large scale. 

In the course of my business a large number of oil printed 
ground papers pass through my hands, and I can never handle 
one of those beautiful specimens of British workmanship with- 
out wishing that such splendid surfaces were at the disposal 
of the amateur-photographer, and envy the other surfaces to 
be obtained by the use of the rollers mentioned. 

And the baryta coatings could just as easily be applied to 
these papers as to the raw papers. It is certain that in no 
photographic papers on the English market have we surfaces 
so beautiful, and all these papers are expressly prepared to 
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receive coatings of a gelatine film in the shape of size. There- 
fore, right up to the point of emulsion spreading, I stand my 
ground. 

Mr. Mallabar certainly denies that an emulsion can be spread 
upon these oily surfaces, yet the papers are at hand, and for a 
shilling or two can be purchased, but whether suitable or not 
I must accept Mr. Mallabar's word for it; as now made they 
certainly are not suitable, but I had in mind improvernents that 
could be made in texture and surface. 

We know that experts differ, and scientists go astray, and in 
other quarters it is claimed that the barytas on the surface of the 
pure papers are as impenetrable as a glass plate itself; and, if 
it were so, then my idea would be correct, and I feel, in the 
face of Mr. Mallabar's assurance that it is penetrable, that this 
point cannot be sustained, and the writer, like myself, was in 
the wrong. 

Whilst thanking Mr. H J. Mallabar for the pleasure of his 
letter, I must express the hope that we shall see an improvement 
both in the support and the surfaces of bromide papers. With 
so many rivals, it is needful to keep the field, for, in my opinion, 
there is no process so elastic, or so pleasant in its process and 
working. 

Let us hope the improvement will come from English firms, 
and not from the usual source, “ Germany."—Yours truly, 


London, S.W. К. Н. BASKETT. 
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GRADATED COLOUR SCREENS. 


SIR,—I have been much interested in reading the article by 
Mr. Macdonell in a recent number of THE A. P. AND P. N., as 
I have recently invested in one of these graduated screens, which 
he decries. It seems to me that there must be some fallacy in 
his argument At any rate, if there is not, it is a common 
experience, that in many different phases of life and experiment, 
theory and practice do not coincide, and I think this is well 
illustrated in the present case. 

The prints I enclose will show that the graduated screen 
“ has everything to do with the result," in spite of Mr. Mac- 
donell’s italics. 

These photographs were taken with the idea of seeing what the 
effect of the screen would be. They were all taken with a quarter- 
plate Videx, and a sliding graduated screen, fitted on the front 
of the lens by Messrs. Sanger, Shepherd and Co. Apart alto- 
gether from a screen, as vou doubtless know, the Videx is fitted 
with a sky shade; now, if this sky shade is not raised suffi- 
ciently, it is obvious that part of the picture is cut off, as I have 
found to my cost. What becomes of Mr. Macdonell’s argument 
that if you covered half the lens you would still get a complete 
image?—Yours truly, HERBERT А. GAME. 

Bayswater, W. 


SiR,—I have read with some astonishment the article of Mr. 
A. Macdonell in your issue of May 31, in which he asserts that 
a graded screen in front of the lens has no different effect from 
an evenly tinted screen of the average colour. He evidently 
takes it for granted that every part of the plate receives light 
from the whole circle of the front of the lens. 

I should like to ask Mr. Macdonell if he has ever put a 
graded screen on the front of his lens, pointed it to the sky or a 
white sheet, and applied his eye to the back of the camera, 
where the margins of the plate should be. If he has not, I can 
assure him, as one who has, that he will find a very marked dif- 
ference between the top and bottom of the plate. I always 
thought it was one of the first axioms of photographic optics 
that the margins of the plate are illuminated through the 
margins of any compound lens, and only the centre through the 
centre. In modern anastigmats (or other doublets) made to 
work at full aperture the centre of the plate receives the light of 
the whole circle of the front of the lens, but the circle is 
reduced rapidly as the centre is left. Hence the well-known 
vignetting effect of very rapid exposures at full aperture, since 
the margins of the plate receive only marginal rays. If such a 
stop is used that the full circle of the diaphragm is visible at 
all parts of the plate, then the centre of the plate receives only 
central rays, practically equal in quantity to the marginal rays 
received at the edges. In every case the bottom of the plate is 
illuminated mainly through the upper half of the circle in front 
of the lens, and vice versa. 

The only case in which the difference is negligible in practice 
is where a lens is used which would cover a much larger plate 
than that used, for then the marginal rays are not used at all.— 
Yours truly, ANDREW MURE. 


Neuchatel. 
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SiR,—In an article, “ Gradated Colour Screens," in THE А.Р. 
AND P. N. for May 31, the writer attempts to show that a 
light filter, the tint of which is gradated, is ineffectual as 2 
means of altering the distribution of light on the plate; that is, 
can have no effect in slowing the action of light on one part 
of the plate relative to another. 


This would be perfectly true if the screen was actually formed 
in the glass of the lens itself, but as usually employed there 15 
a distinct difference in the intensity of the light cast on dif- 
ferent parts of the plate from a uniformly illuminated object. 

Consider the case of a lens as shown in fig. 1, in front of 
which is placed a screen, A B. If an object, P Q, be placed in 


front of the lens, an image, R S, of the object will be cast upon 
the screen, as shown. 


Now consider the point, P, of the object. Its image will be 
cast on the screen at R, and the light rays which, collected by 
the lens, form this image will be all contained in a cone o1 
pencil of rays, P a b, cutting through the screen at a b. 


In a similar way the cone of rays forming the image of Q cut 
the screen at c d. If the screen be graduated in tint so as to 
be darker at A than at B, then evidently the part a b of the 
screen being darker than the part c d, the image P Q will be 


P 


Q 


proportionately less strongly illuminated at R than at S. Hence, 
in example shown, P will be relatively under-exposed when com- 
pared with Q. A simpler practical proof can be obtained very 
easily. 

Set up the camera and focus on an evenly illuminated object, 
sav a white sheet of paper. Then place in front of the lens- 
mount a slip of coloured glass, which raise and lower slowly, 
meanwhile watching the image on the screen. It will be found 
that with the glass towards the top of the lens the bottom of 
the screen shows a stronger tint than the top, and vice versa. 

The effectiveness of the gradated screen depends upon the 
distance from the lens at which it is mounted, and will be 
greater, the greater the distance. Of course a limit is reached 
when the mounting of the lens begins to cut off the light which 
ought to reach the plate. The case in which the screen 15 
mounted behind the lens can be reasoned out in similar fashion. 
— Yours truly, 


Darlington, Durham. C. B. JOHNSON. 


[Our note on graded screens (p. 531 of THE А.Р. AND P. N. 
for May 31st last) should be read carefully by those who take an 
interest in this subject. In fact, we have nothing to add to our 
note, as the correspondence sufficiently confirms our statements. 
The grading effect of the screen placed very close in front of 
the lens is not very considerable except for very near objects 
or short-focus lenses. Further, we pointed out that for placing 
the gradated screen behind the lens, or in the short conjugate, 
the grading effect would be full and of use. Mr. 
Johnson embodies these ideas in his final paragraph, and very 
emphatically illustrates them in his diagram. His object, PQ, 
is as close to the lens as the sensitive plate would be under 
ordinary circumstances. If Mr. Johnson will redraw his diagram, 
making PQ stand for a mass of distant cloud or a distant land- 
scape, and if he will draw his lens and back conjugate in strict 
proportion, he will find that both diagrams fully support our 
statements and those of Mr. Macdonell. Further, Mr. John- 
son's “ sheet of white paper" is a near object, and not the 
equivalent of a distant skv or scene. Minor issues are raised by 
other correspondents, some of whom seem to think that the 
edges of the picture are formed with the edges of the lens, and 
middle of the picture is formed with the middle of the lens, 
but the whole essence of the matter is embodied in our original 
note. Careful comparative trials made with a twin-lens stereo- 
scopic camera would be interesting, and possibly some of our 
readers тпау care to make such trials. А further note on the 
subject is given on page 604, and the first of a short series of 
articles on graded skies, by Mr. T. Bolas, also appears on 
page 615.—Ep.] 
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Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., has removed his laboratory 
from Ealing to Spring Cottage, Oxted, Surrey, to which address 
all communications should in future be sent. 


A unique prize scheme is announced this week by Messrs. 
Marion and Co., Ltd., of 22 and 23, Soho Square, W. If readers 
of THE А.Р. AND P. N. will send a postcard to the above ad- 
dress, asking for the “ £5 pamphlet," they will receive par- 
ticulars which may be to their advantage. 

The Rajar camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., 
Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar papers and 
postcards, has been awarded to Miss M. Fawoett, 18, Half 
Edge Lane, Eccles, her print having been judged the best 
sent in during May. The paper on which the print was made 
was purchased direct from Rajar, Limited, Mobberley. 

The popular “ Adon " telephoto lens, made by J. H. Dall- 
meyer, Ltd., of 6, Denzil Works, Neasden, N.W., is now issued 
in a new short mount, which makes this useful little instrument 
still neater and easier to use. It is now only 24 in. long, and 
weighs only 5 oz. “А.Р.” readers should apply to the above ad- 
dress for full particulars and illustrated booklet, which will be 
sent free. 

Queen's Park Amateur Photographic Association are instituting 
a monthly print competition, which is open to all amateurs, 
whether members of the association or not, who have never gained 
a photographic award. A silver medal is offered as the award, 
and no entrance fee will be charged. Further particulars тау 
be obtained from the secretary, Mr. John Moir, 318, Allison 
Street, Crosshill, Glasgow. 

А New Tella Second-Hand List.—The Tella Camera Co., 68, 
High Holborn, W.C., have just issued a new list of second-hand 
apparatus and materials. A great number of remarkable bar- 
gains are included, and our readers should send for a copy of 
this list without delay. The form in which the list is sent out 
is particularly attractive, and the inclusion of a letter-card in 
the cover for reply 1s very smart. 

Name and Address Wanted.— Messrs. Wellington and Ward, 
Elstree, Herts, ask us to state that they have received a half- 
plate print from a correspondent who has omitted to give name 
and address. The print is on cream-tinted bromide paper, and 
the subject is a little boy wearing a soft white hat and dark 
woollen jersey, with both hands held towards the mouth. If 
this note should meet the eye of the sender of the print, will 
he communicate with Messrs. Wellington and Ward? 

Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., has in preparation a new 
lecture, entitled “ A Hundred English Wild Flowers in Natural 
Colour.” It will be illustrated by about 120 autochrome lantern 
slides, and will deal in a popular manner with curious facts 
about wild flowers, where to find them, etc. Society secre- 
taries who are desirous of obtaining new and interesting items 
for their winter programmes should write at once to Mr. Corke, 
at the Studio, Sevenoaks, and arrange for dates. 

We note that the photographic business which has been 
carried on in Winchester by Mr. Gandy has been taken over 
by Mr. C. David Kay, whose name will be familiar to many 
of our readers as an exhibitor at the Photographic Salon, the 
Scottish Salon, and the Royal Photographic Society, as well as at 
other important exhibitions in the provinces. Mr. Kay, 
who was a student at the Polytechnic School of Photography, 
has had extensive experience in high-class portrait studios in 
Dublin and London, and brings to his new venture not only 
skilful technique and artistic perception, but sound business 
ability, a combination which should go far towards securing the 
success which we hope he may enjoy. 

Workers who desire to use occasionally a plate somewhat 
better proportioned than the usual postcard size, yet not quite 
so large as half.plate, may be reminded that Messrs. C. P. 
Goerz, 1-6, Holborn Circus, E.C., supply plate-holders for 
то bv 15 cm. with both the Goerz-Anschutz folding camera and 
the Tenax. This firm further announce that they are now able 
to supply, with the Goerz-Anschutz camera or the Goerz pocket 
Tenax, a film-pack adapter which takes the ordinary film-pack, 
$4 bv 31, and also the то by 15 cm. film-bloc (approximately 
6 in. bv 4 in.) of Messrs. Lumiére. Our readers will appreciate 
the advantages of now being able to use daylight loading films 
this size, as well as plates. 
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Federation is 


Hurrah! hurrah!! Federation is spreading. 
Spreading. 


At last, after two years consistently pegging 
at the subject, the welcome news arrives that 
a breach has been made in the Southern wall. Naturally one 
feels a kind of wild delight, and nothing but a good, loud 
hurrah will give vent to the feeling of delight. The reason for 
this exuberance is the report of the successful] meeting of the 
delegates from the societies in the Eastern counties, held at 
Cambridge on June 4. The representatives attending ‘were Mr. 
T. Sowden (Cambridge), Mr. Bertram Cox (Lincoln), Mr. Allen 
(Lynn), Mr. H. B. Scott (South Essex), Mr. Wallis (Chelmsford), 
Mr. G. J. Williment (Ipswich Social Settlement), Mr. J. T. 
Tanner (Norwich). Letters of approval welcoming the formation 
of a Federation were also received from Ipswich Scientific 
Society, Ipswich Camera Club, Bury St. Edmunds, Fakenham, 
Grantham, and Boston Photographic Societies. Dr. Bansall, 
president of the Cambridge Society, presided over the gathering. 


East Anglia А very full discussion took place on the 
Decides to advantages of federation (there are по disad- 
Federate. vantages), and some of these were pointed out, 


particularly those referring to exchange of lec- 
turers, circulating portfolios, and lantern slide sets, East Anglian 
classes, and “ follow on ” exhibitions, annual excursions, etc., 
etc. The delegates had apparently come with minds made up 
for ‘‘ federation,” for, I hear, it was unanimously decided 
“that the East Anglian Federation of Photographic Societies 
be formed.” The first list of officers was forthwith elected, as 
follows: President, Dr. Bansall (Cambridge); portfolio secre- 
tary, Mr. Bertram Cox (Lincoln); lantern slide secretary, Мт. 
Wallis (Chelmsford); business secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
Edward Peake (Norwich). The address of Mr. Peake is Rydal 
House, Earlham Road, Norwich, and he will be glad to furnish 
secretaries with fuller details of the work in hand. 


The East For the information of any other society not 
Anglia ere at the conference, I may add that 
Subscription. the annual subscription has been fixed at the 
minimum sum of ten shillings per society, and 
the consideration of rules and other details has been left to a 
further meeting. At the conclusion of the business part of 
the meeting, another advantage of federation came to the 
front, 1.е., the social phase. Through the generosity and kind- 
ness of Dr. Bansall and Mr. T. J. Sowden, the delegates enjoyed 
the hospitality of tea, provided at the Dorothy Café. 


Enthusiasm at JI am informed that the delegates were most 
Cambridge. enthusiastic for the cause of federation, a fact 
which confirms what I have frequently said 
on the subject, that federation is desired by the great bulk of 
societies, but most of them are diffident at taking the initiative 
action. Just one or two strong men are wanted, who will say,“ We 
are going to form a federation here; will you join us?” East 
Anglia has found the strong man in Mr. Peake, who had set 
hie mind on a federation, and nothing would turn him back. 
He is very hopeful for the future of the East Anglian Federation, 
without prejudice or detriment to any otber organisation, 
whether it be the Affiliation of the R. P. S. or other body, but 
rather he has the opinion that it will tend to improve the posi- 
tion by the strengthening of individual societies in the federa- 
tion, who may also be affiliated. 


Federation This is apparently the only controversial point 
will Consolidate. at issue, and I am glad to find my new friends 
in East Anglia regard the matter in the same 
light as I have previously pointed out. The federation move- 
ment is not antagonistic to the “ Affiliation ” in any sense, but 
serves to consolidate the interests of both. The future progress, 
as in the past, very largely lies in individual society work, and 
faith in individual endeavour. It is this determination of spirit 
that a federation can stimulate on sounder and stronger lines 
than any other agency. Society life of the district federated is 
co-ordinated and concentrated on well-defined lines with a 
greater purpose in view. Yes! Federation and affiliation, both 
will prosper. East Anglia has spoken in no uncertain voice. 
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Chislehurst Chislehurst Photographic Society held its 
Members! third annual exhibition on Saturday and Sun- 
Exhibition. day, May 28 and 29. The show is chiefly one 


of members’ work, and about seventy pictures 
were sent in, a rather smaller number than in previous years, 
but the quality of the work showed that the society, though a 
small one, has several excellent workers. This year, for the 
first time, a bronze medal was offered for competition by mem- 
bers of the junior section, which is a new institution in the 
society, and this was carried off by Mr. Gerald G. Heywood, for 
one of a good series of photographs of Greece and Constan- 
tinople. The exhibition was fairly well patronised, the stormy 
weather which prevailed probably reducing the number of 
visitors considerably. The buaday opening (which was adversely 
commented on in THE A. P. AND P. N. a few weeks ago) is said 
to have given opportunity of seeing the exhibition to many 
who could not have done so on any other day, and many 
availed themselves of it, with much appreciation; nor did it 
entail any extra work on anyone, the club room being opened 
and closed by members of the committee, some of whom were 
present all the time the exhibition was open. 


Sunshine at If the brilliant sunshine and glorious summer 
Scarborough. weather we are now experiencing continues in 
early July, Scarborough and the surrounding 
district will show itself at its very best. Scarborough photo- 
graphers are looking forward to the Convention week with great 
eagerness, and although the arrangements are retained by the 
Convention executive, it naturally follows that the Scarborough 
Photographic Society can, and no doubt will, greatly contribute 
to the success of the function. The secretary of the Scarborough 
society, Mr. B. A. Kenny, notifies me he has changed his ad- 
dress, which is now 34, Falsgrave Road, Scarborough. Conven- 
tioners, please note. 


Scottish Members of the Scottish Photographic Asso- 
Photographic ciation held their annual excursion to Edin- 
Association. burgh on a recent Saturday. Assembling on 

the Castle Esplanade, in the forenoon, a very 
pleasant day was spent, and many interesting pictures of the 
ancient buildings and closes along the Royal Historic Mile, 
leading from the Castle to Holyrood Palace, were taken. In the 
afternoon the party drove to Craigmillar Castle, Duddingston 
Loch and the church. 

Manchester Under the able guidance of Mr. Henry Cad- 
Amateur at the ness, one of the honorary members of the Man- 
Arts and Crafts. chester Amateur Photographic Society, the 

members paid a visit to the Arts and Crafts 
Museum of that city. First directing attention to the building 
itself, Mr. Cadness proceeded to give a short lecture on 
j Composition,” analysing a number of pictures by Botticelli, 
Andrea del Sarto, and especially Turner. He illustrated his 
observations and points by an excellent series of rapid and 
graphic sketches in charcoal and chalk, a feature that was much 
appreciated. 

New Life at 


From many causes the membership of the 
Chorley. 


Chorley Photographic Society has apparently 
declined during the past three or four years, 
hence it has become necessary to stop the rot, and to arouse 
greater interest in the society. A strong committee have the 
matter in hand, and it has been decided to put the club rooms 
into a thorough state of repair, in preference to the acquirement 
of new rooms, as suggested by one or two members. The society 
is also going to encourage junior membership at a nominal sub- 
scription The secretary, Mr. E. H. Hill, is anxious to give all 
Chorley photographers full particulars of the advantages of 
membership, and a postcard to his address, 52, Market Street, 
Chorley, will bring an immediate reply. 


One-Man Show The exhibition of pictures by Mr. Harry 

at Sunderland. Lindoe, at the rooms of the Sunderland Camera 

Club, has created great interest. Most of the 

exhibits are pictures that have received awards at various exhi- 
bitions, and are typical of the position. Mr. T.indoe has attained 
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among pictorial workers. An interesting feature of the show 
is the inclusion of several early amateur attempts at picture- 
making, made by Mr. Lindoe, as a beginner in camera work in 
1903. 
Records of the The Keighley Photographic Society in- 
Bronte Country. augurated their excursion season by visiting 
Sladen Valley (well known as a favourite re- 
treat of the Brontë sisters) under the guidance of Mr. Walter 
Foulds, the borough engineer. The lower part of the valley 
is shortly to undergo considerable alteration by the construc- 
tion of two reservoirs for the Keighley Corporation, and the 
Keighley society decided to secure record photographs before 
the trial holes, now being made, lead to more extensive surface 
disturbance. The parts to be submerged were covered by the 
camerists, and no doubt the negatives obtained will become 
valuable in the course of a few years. А few members called 
to pay their respects to old “ Timmy” Feather, the Stanbury 
hand-loom weaver. They were introduced to him by an elderlv 
man named Preston, who himself was a scholar in the class 
taught by Charlotte Bronte at the Stanbury church school. 
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Bristol Mr. W. F. Kuner gave a delightful paper on 
Photographic the subject of “ Pictorial Photography,” before 
Club. the members of the Bristol Photographic Club 
recently. Summarising the observations of a 
number of well-known authorities, he made out a very good case 
for the dictum of Mr. H. P. Robinson, that “ If the picture 
worker wants to rise above the level, he must tell us fairy tales 
out of his own head, he must add something to his picture 
not to be found in ordinary photographs; in short, he must 
add his own personality to them. And that personality should 
have a poem in it, be it ever so small and weak." 
An Original Originality is the keynote of the syllabus 
Syllabus at issued by the Dewsbury Photographic Society. 
Dewsbury. As in the past, it is again the work of the pre- 
sident, Mr. Albert Lyles, and forms a very 
creditable production. “ Developing" is represented by a 
man using the dumb-bell; “ Printing," by a child with hands 
smeared with ink, leaving impressions on the papered wall; 
“ Enlarging," by the fat boy indulging in sweet cakes; and 
“ Slide Making," by a couple of skaters. , 
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“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize,equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. . - 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

e 


Extra prizes are awarded when t 
in the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus of 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Thomas 
Farmer, 7, Gardner’s Crescent, Edinburgh. (Title of print, 
“ Morning Mist, Dysart Harbour.") Technical data: Plate, Im- 
perial S.R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-5th sec.; time of day, о 
a.m., May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Wellington 
bromide. | 

The Second Prize to E. Н. Creese, 9, Robert Street, Ely, 
Cardiff. (Title of print, * The Light Beyond.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Rectigraph; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., May; developer, pyro- 
soda; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite C.C. bromide. 

The Extra Prize to James McKissack, 68, West Regent Street. 
Glasgow. (Title of print, “ Edinburgh Castle.") "Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; Sanger-Shepherd graded screen ; 
stop, F/6.3; exposure, r-6th sec.; time of day, 3 p.m.; de- 
veloper, Rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Royal bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Miss Winifred H. Prout, “ Shiel- 
martin," Dower Avenue, Wallington, Surrey. (Title of print, 
“ Study of a Head.) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; 
stop, F/1r; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 12.30 p.m.,February ; 
developer, pyro; printing process, bromide enlargement. 

Hen. Mention. 

H. C. Cross, Leicester; Albert Wylde, Bolton; W. J. Hart, 
Shettleston ; Percy Smith, Skipton; John Wanless, Edinburgh ; 
Fred Hartley, Nelson; J. T. Clarke, Nelson; Wm. Bevan, 
Seacombe; W. Т. Graham, Manor Park, E.; Thos. Petty. 
West Hartlepool; F. E. Watson, Fortis Green, N.; Alfred 
Roffey, Birmingham. 

Class I. 

Frank Barlow, Moston; T. W. Wray, Sunderland; Hy. 
Warner, West Kensington Park; W. J. Corke, Sevenoaks; 
Rennie Dodgson, Skipton; Robert Black, Belfast; L. A. 
Howell, Beckenhain; S. J. Harrison, Dundrum; J. R. Torrance, 
Shotts; Walter Ives, Manchester; Robert Marshall, Grange- 
mouth; W. J. Hart, Shettleston (2); G. J. Sparkes-Madge, 
Chelmsford ; Arthur Kinder, Preston; S. Ambler, Harrogate ; 
E. Fairhurst, Bolton; E. S. Maples, Mirfield ; G. H. Bettison, 
Leeds; Wallace R. Wier, Watford; Lloyd Elias, Llandudno ; 
Fred. W. Burton, Folkestone; J. Hill, Wallington; Robert K. 
Holmes, Dollar; Mrs. Thos. Bletcher, Manchester; J. H. 
Saunders, Leeds; Montague Saville, Godalming; W. Symonds, 
Bedford; W. W. Knowles, Honor Oak Rise, S.E.: Thos. A. 
Briggs, Bath; F. E. Watts, Tewkesbury; Chas. H. Carder, 


Cardiff ; C. D. Paton, Edinburgh; John Wanless, Edinburgh ; 
Robt. Marshall, Grangemouth; С. C. Weston, Harlesden; J. 
Beardsley, Harringay, N.; Frank Bolton, Hull; Kenneth F. 
Bishop, Warrington. 

Class 11. 

J. Laing, Birmingham; Miss C. Turner, Oxted; Miss M. 
Wight, Kidderminster ; Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham ; Hy. 
Warner, West Kensington Park; Vernon Pratt, Dagenham; 
A. C. Morris, Belfast; H. J. Blane, Catford; Jas. Chadwick, 
Leigh; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; W. E. Osborne, 
Belper; Miss Н. M. Roberts, Hendon, N.W.; E. Н. Dasent, 
Bedford; J. R. Macgregor, Belfast; Miss G. A. Howlett, Strat- 
ford-on- Avon; J. G. Creed, Plymouth; F. G. Fraser, Dublin; 
M. E. Wilkes, Leicester; Miss S. Fish, Aberdeen; Chas. Gross, 
Lewisham. 

Class III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class НІ. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Win. Harrison, Ingleton, 
near Darlington, Co. Durham. (Title of print, *'Isobel.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet super speed; lens, Beck Isostig- 
mar; stop, F/8; exposure, 5 sec. ; time of day, 4 p.m., June; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Seltona. 

Beginners’ Class. 


Miss Gertrude Osborne, Stockport; D. M. Phillips, Edin- 
burgh; Mrs. Strangeways, Skelton; F. С. Pedley, Leeds; A. К. 
Greenhill, Wood Green; W. Davidson, Woodford Green ; Robert 
S. Page, Heaton Chapel; Jas. K. Milne, Merton Park, S.W.; 
P. C. Bharncha, Harlesden; H. R. Martyn, Leyton; T. H. 
Marshall, Bromley; D. Granville, Cosham; Miss de Montcalm 
Beale, Hyde Park, W.; T. A. Carling, Sheffield; G. W. Stras- 
man, South Hackney; H. F. Canty, Tabriz; B. W. Brigg, 
Pinner; John Sim, Cambuslang; H. Southwick, Birmingham ; 
Miss E. Anderson, Eltham; F. Н. Harrod, Seaford; Н. E. 
Hardman Birmingham; Edmund Fisher, Diss; W. H. Wicks, 
Doncaster; J. Peters, Sheerness; Miss Н М. Roberts, Hendon, 
N.W.; R. Walsh, Bristol; Franz Muller, Bradford; Егіс Wat- 
son. Kingston-on-Thames; A. W. Try, Liverpool; W. Spyvee, 
Sleaford; S. Holdsworth, Bradford; E. H. Shaw, Stretford; 
H. Gray-Atlee, Kensal Rise; WC. Baddeley, Newport, Mon. 
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in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
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lection of queries from our correspondents of 


general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 


Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
orrespondents will expedite matters if all questions 

ibly written. 


Ful] name and address must be 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
Тик AMATEUR FHOTOGPAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., an 


marked “Query” or “Criticism” on the outside. 


"- 


I уро Solutions, etc. | 

ay solutions such as аге used іп photo- 
ктарһу be safely regarded as being of same 
strength throughout? To illustrate what I 
mean, suppose a solution of hypo in a 
bottle, 5 oz. of hypo crystals with water 
added, so that the whole measures 20 fluid 
ounces. If that solution is of equal strength 
throughout, each ounce of the solution 
should contain a quarter ounce of hypo. 
In practice, does the solution be and ге- 
main of equal strength throughout? Seeing 
that hypo is much heavier than water, will 
it not tend to sink to the bottom, making 
the solution stronger at the bottom than at 
top of the bottle? I am inclined to think 
it will. I know it is stated that '' diffusion °’ 
causes the dissolved salt to diffuse equally 
throughout all parts of the solution, but 
does it actually do so? When plates are re- 
moved from the hypo fixing bath and stood 
upright in a tank of water to soak out the 
hypo, etc., from the film, we know that most 
of the hypo falls to the bottom of the tank, 
and photographers are warned to contrive 
their washing arrangements so that this 
bottom layer shall be got rid of, otherwisc 
their plates will be imperfectly washed. 
May we not regard the contents of the tank 
as being a weak solution of hypo? And if 
hypo sinks to the bottom in a tank, will it 
not do similarly in a bottle? Your opinion 
will oblige. Probably what applies to hypo 
applies to many other salts when in solu- 

tion. A. T. (Madron). 
When once a substance is in solution, 
and the solution once well mixed by stir- 
ring, etc., it will remain of uniform 
strength throughout, unless some of the 
dissolved substance is thrown out of solu- 
tion by a fall of temperature, or other 
means leading to precipitation. If a 
vessel be half-filled with a dense solution, 
such as saturated solution of hypo, and 
then gently filled up with plain water, at 
first there will be but little hypo in the 
upper part of the vessel; but if Zime 
enough be allowed, the hypo will, by dif- 
fusion, become uniformly distributed 
throughout the vessel. There seems no 
room for doubt on this point, according 
to the leading authorities. Again, if you 
half fill a tumbler with plain water, and 
then, by means of a funnel reaching to 
the bottom of the tumbler, slowly add 
strong hypo solution, you can get an ar- 
rangement wherein the lower half of the 
vessel contains a strong solution of hypo, 
while there is (at first) but little hypo in 
the upper layers. But here again the 
hypo will in time diffuse equally through- 
out the vessel. Now, when a plate 
saturated with fixing solution is put into 
plain water, the dense hypo solution 
streams out of the plate and falls to the 
bottom of the vessel; but іл /ime it will 


uniformly diffuse itself throughout the 


vessel. (Try the experiment of holding 
the corner of a plate straight out of the 
fixing bath in a tumblerful of water. Ву 
looking through the vessel towards the 
light you can see a falling stream of hypo 
solution.) It is for this reason that a pro- 
perly designed washing tank is so con- 
trived either to drain or syphon off the 
lower layers of heavy hypo-laden liquid, 
or provides for a rush of water to reach 
the bottom of the tank, so as to stir up the 
contents thoroughly. The point you have 
apparently missed is the time factor. 
These matters have all been very 
thoroughly investigated by physicists, 
who have formulated certain laws stating 
the relationship of rate of diffusion ac- 
cording to the difference of densities, and 
so forth. The practical point is that the 
greater the difference of density between 
the two solutions, the quickerthe diffusion 
going on. Hence the reason for washing 
plates or prints in a gently flowing stream 
or in frequent changes, so as constantly to 
present to the hypo-laden film a surface 
of water which contains little or no hypo. 
Hence you can see the futility of leaving 
plates or prints to soak in a vessel of 
stagnant liquid, for in time a state of 
affairs is reached when the liquid outside 
the film contains the same strength of 
hvpo as that inside the film, when diffu- 
sion ceases. This also enables us to 
understand how it is that blisters may be 
formed by the rapid diffusion which takes 
place when a plate or print straight from 
a strong hypo bath goes into plain water, 
and hence the old-fashioned but quite 
good and sound plan—when dealing with 
plates or papers liable to  blister—of 
slowly diluting the fixing bath with prints 
in it, so that the change of density (and 
rate of diffusion) may be gradual. This, 
however, is not the only cause of blisters. 


Brown Stains. 


The enclosed were developed with hydro- 
quinone. I have had similar brown stains 
with other developers. It shows after they 
are fixed in plain hypo. Can you tell me 
how to cure, or, better, to prevent this 
stain? Only about half of those developed 
at the same time show the stain. 


J. B. M. (Kenmore). 


The fact that you get this stain with 
various developers suggests that it is not 
due to any particular developer. Judging 
from the appearance of the stain, we 
should say that it is due to faulty fixing. 
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You are either using a fixing bath too 
weak—i.e., already partly exhausted—or 
not allowing enough time in the fixing 
bath. Perhaps you have not fully realised 
the fact that every plate put into the fixing 
bath uses up some of its dissolved hypo, 
so that the bath gradually gets weaker 
with every plate passed through it, and 
presently there comes а time when it 1з: 
too weak to dissolve the double salt of 
sodium and silver which is first formed оп. 
immersion of the plate. It is possible that 
you are using an acid fixing bath, and 
thinking that as long as it remains clear it 
is fit for further use. If you use an ordi- 
nary (1 іп 5) fixing bath, you should 
allow a full ounce at least for every 
quarter-plate—better allow а pint of 
fxing solution for every dozen quarter- 
plates, and then renew the bath. With 
hypo at 2d. per pound it is bad economy. 
to risk the loss of plates by overworking 
the fixing bath. 


Combinetion Printing. 


I have a negative of a ship in smooth water, 
and want to transfer this ship to a rough 
sea, slightly tilting the ship. (1) How can 
this be done to imitate the rolling action? 
(2 How can I tell where to place it? (3) 
If it turns out all right, could I use it for 
exhibition or competition, as it would neces- 


sarily be faked? 
F. C. H. (Kingsbridge). 


We do not think it possible for you to 
obtain a good result by the method you 
suggest. Мо amount of combination 
work of this character will ever appear 
so satisfactory and °“ right " as the real 
thing taken direct, i.e., the rough sea 
and ship in the same negative. А ship 
gets a list in a big sea that cannot be 
imitated by printing-in the same ship 
taken in smooth water. However, 
if you wish to attempt it, first 
make separate prints of the boat and 
rough sea. Cut out the ship and lay 
it on the sea print in various places until 
a satisfactory position is found, and then 
fix it there with a drop of gum. This 
print will serve as a guide. Then make 
two masks—one blocking out the sea part 
on the ship negative, and the other block- 
ing out the ship in its assigned position on 
the rough sea negative. The combination 
print then can be easily made in the usual 
way. It is not possible except by trial 
to say exactly where the ship has to be 
placed. There is no reason why such a 
combination print should not be exhibited 
or entered in any competition, unless, of 
course, there is some stipulation or rule 
forbidding combination printing. Com- 
bination printing hardly comes under the 
term faking as that ugly word is usually 
employed. 


Acid Toning and Fixing, 
Is it possible to make a toning and fixing 
solution by mixing lemon juice and hypo, 
etc., and are there anv advantages, etc.? 
T. D. O. (Winchester). 
We have not actually tried this ехрегі- 
ment, but probably the citric acid of the 
lemon would act like most other acids 
with hypo, and produce sulphur toning, 
which is perhaps the least satisfactory of 
all methods of toning a silver image. We 
cannot conceive of any advantage what- 
ever in using lemon juice, which even 
at best must be inferior to citric acid. 
as it has not the simple and definite con- 
stitution of citric acid. As a matter of 
fact, fruit juices are exceedingly com- 
plicated in chemical constitution, and the 
juice taken from two fruits from the same 
tree would not be absolutely identical. 
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When it Can’t be 


Helped. 
When the most modest 
lantern lecturer tells us 


that throughout the tour he 
is about to describe he put 
all pictorial ambitions re- 
solutely behind him, апа 
concentrated having only a topographical 
interest, I know from long experience that I am in for 
a good time. I am ready for pictures which. shall give 
us suggestions of distance, soft effects of atmosphere, 
and all the witchery of breaking light. It was so at 
the last lantern lecture of the season at the “ Royal," when 
two holiday-makers pieced together their graphic reminiscences 
of a wanderjahre through a part of Dorset and Devon. After- 
wards, when they were taxed with having uttered a most 
serious and malicious libel upon their own work, they replied 
that if they had been pictorial it wasn't their fault. They were 
the victims of a conspiracy on the part of the elements. The 
warmth and softness of the West Country landscape, the limpid 
waters, the pastoral hillsides, the haunting coast-line make a 
man a pictorial worker in spite of himself. 


The Circus. 


There is one common subject which I am surprised does not 
oftener figure in the haul of the itinerant photographer. This 
is the country market, or, better still, the occasional pleasure 
fair, or perhaps the chance visit of the travelling circus to the 
sleepy little town. The man who spends his life in hustling 
cities has small idea of the stolid solemnity of market-day, with 
its Noachian carriers! carts and hard-bargaining farmers and 
droves of sheep and pigs. I was in a tiny Kentish town the 
other day, when a circus popped out from somewhere, and 
the stilted clown reared himself up by the Elizabethan vicarage, 
and Britannia on the top of her clumsy gilded chariot stopped 
in front of the crumbling guildhall. It is the incongruity of 
these tawdry things in the quiet ancientness of the country 
town that makes them so charming, and no end of picturesque- 
ness would come up to the scratch if a man were to seek out 
these little events, and if he had open eyes, a sense of humour, 
and a moderately inconspicuous reflex camera. 


The Pictureless Plate, 

I have often argued that to rob a plate of its virginity by the 
crude process of exposure was not essential to the true practice 
of our art. Indeed, I have frequently carried around a camera 
at a photographic excursion without having any plates or films 
to use with it, and have found its possession give me a certain 
standing among the other fellows, while no one noticed that I 
never made an exposure. I rejoice to find this point of view 
stated so clearly in the columns of a North London contem- 
porary, which counsels the photographer ''to see how many of 
his plates he can bring home pictureless at the end of the day." 
The real reason why we should perspire with a camera all day 
long is the cultivation of the esthetic sense, and the moral sense 
also, by gazing occasionally through that most tantalising thing 
in photography, the focussing screen. This procedure has a 
further advantage. If we brought home the usual trophies of 
a day's outing we might spoil our reputation among our friends, 
whereas, on returning only with *' pictureless plates," we shall 
be marked up as discriminating fellows who know what we want 
and are nct to be caught by the first butterfly that comes across 
our path. 


The Perverted Postcard. 

We have a sneaking affection for the Westminster boot- 
maker who frankly exhibits a notice, “ We give rock-bottom 
value." The postcard collector gets very poor value for his 
money now, and it is some small consolation to note that the 
level in Paris is at least as low as in London. There was a 
period—not many years ago—when every week saw the windows 
crowded with fresh, real works of art, masquerading as post- 
cards, and priced accordingly. It must be confessed that most 
of the best were Continental output, but at least our dealers 
had the pluck to stock them. For a penny or two you could 
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buy a piece of colour-printing which, except in point oi size, 
could not be beaten. Some of us still remember the Paris set 
of Luigi Loir, and Mucha's “ Delicatessen." Collectors of little 
pictures like these have long since closed their collections, and 
it must be confessed that the photograph has been the cause. 
And not even a good photograph as a rule, merely the cheapest 
things that could be run out, so cheap that the price that the 
publisher gave for a water-colour and its translation into a 
creditable bit of lithography or three-colour work (and on which 


there is a fraction more humour here, and considerably more 
vulgarity there; or perhaps it is vice versa. 


The Last of Halley’s Comet. 


In some districts Halley’s comet was a veritable “ elusive 
pimpernel,” and night after night remained in retirement. A 
correspondent of ours solved the difficulty, and at the same time 
pleased an elderly relative, who may not be alive when the 
comet next appears. He stretched a silk thread across an open 
window, and to it attached a comet cut out of tinsel, with an 
obvious tail. The lady was introduced into the darkened room 
and furnished with a pair of opera glasses, with which she 
viewed the transit with complete satisfaction. А steady pull on 
a second thread enabled her to see it gently rise in the heavens, 


and her view was unimpeded by the clouds which prevailed at 
the time. 


Oh, Cruel! 


'" We have it in our power," says the Westminster Gazette, in 
urging the establishment of a cinematograph Record Office, “ to 
place ourselves as we live before those who are to come after 
Daily Chronicle “all of a 
| Apart from any question as to the 
keeping properties of celluloid film, the recommendation helps 
to make it plain what frightful experiences are in store for our 


What fearful wrong has posterity done? 
What crime in advance—that ere it’s begun, 
Its fairest of futures blighted should be, 

By looking on Nineteen and Ten as we? 
Oh, why this affliction to undergo? 

CHORUS OF POSTERITY: “ Oh!” 


Our ancestors never would at their worst 
Show Tudors alive, or Charlie the First, 
Nor sap and mine the heroic ideas 
Which we entertain about our forebears. 
Go and think over the con. and the pro. 
CHORUS OF POSTERITY: “ Gof” 


Why put on record the craze for the rink, 
Or rubber, flight, or forgetting to think ; 
Or show us caught in sensations so small, 
Making us tiny, though otherwise tall? 
Do drop the notion, and fracture it too. 
CHORUS OF POSTERITY: “ Do!” 
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Awarded a Р» im lhe IL ecetty Competition. 


f By W. HAROLD House. 
age 011. 
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THE CROWD. Ву ROBERT Demacuy. 
The original of this picture is No. 25 іп the One-Man Show of M. 1 emnachy' s work now open at the К.Р, S., 38, Russell Square, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT OF MME. 5. І. By ROBERT DEMACHY. 
The original of this picture is Хо, әҙ іп the One-Man Shew of M. DemacAy's work now open at the R. P. S., 33s, Russell Square, i.c. 
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As previously announced, next week's issue of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. will be the first part of a new volume, 
and, as in previous years, the 
Special Summer Number. This 
issue will be considerably in- 
creased in size, and will contain 
many additional pages of illustra- 
tions in colours. There will be no increase in price. 
Announcements of the winners in the Colonial Competi- 
tion will appear, and reproductions of pictures from the 
second A. P. AND P. N. Colonial Exhibition will be 
given. This exhibition will be opened on the same date 
as the publication of the Summer Number, viz., July 5, 
and amateur photographers all over the world will do 
well to secure copies. Our readers at home are advised 
to place their orders at once, or they may be disap- 
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Many of our readers will be glad to hear that the 
restrictions placed on the use of hand-cameras at the 
Japan-British Exhibition have, 

PERMITS TO USE with certain qualifications, been 
HAND CAMERAS АТ removed, and, as in the case of 
THE WHITE CITY. (the  Franoo-British Exhibition, 
permission to use hand cameras 

in the exhibition grounds is now granted on payment of 
one shilling at the time of entrance. We have no doubt 
that the strong protest raised by amateurs who visited 
the exhibition and had their cameras taken from them 
-on entering has been in a measure responsible for the 
removal of the restriction. Our readers can now take 
advantage of the many opportunities for pictorial 
photography that the exhibition grounds offer, and, 
as suggested in an earlier issue, we look forward to 
seeing some of the possibilities for picture-making 
realised. At the same time, we would earnestly 
impress upon all photographers who enter the Japan- 
British Exhibition with a camera not to abuse the per- 
‘mission given to them to use it, and to see to it that 
none of their negatives become converted into picture 
postcards for sale. We understand that the privilege 
granted to amateurs for using cameras at the Franco- 
British Exhibition being abused in this manner was 
-partly responsible for permission being withheld at first 
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and EDITORIAL COMMENT == 


With such a large amount of photographic material 
at hand as the Japan-British Exhibition affords, the 
amateur with a hand camera will 
PLATES AND PLATE doubtless exhaust his supply of 
CHANGING AT THE plates very speedily. To meet 
EXHIBITION. this contingency, the Paget Prize 
Plate Company, who have a well- 
fitted stall in the photographic section (adjacent to the 
pictorial photography exhibition room), have arranged 
a special dark-room for changing plates free to cus- 
tomers buying their plates at their stall. This conveni- 
ence will be greatly appreciated by all amateurs, and 
should certainly be taken advantage of by our readers 
who visit the White City. Тһе photographic section is 
easily found by the visitor who enters the exhibition at 
the Wood Lane entrance, as it is in the first building on 
the right in the Court of Honour. Visitors will also 
find THE A. P. AND Р. М. stall almost immediately 
opposite the Paget stall, and here they may rest awhile 
to read the latest copies of THE A. Р. AND P. М. and 
other photographic literature. 


e e Ф 


Apropos of the permission which is now granted to 
amateur photographers for the use of hand-cameras at 
the Japan-British Exhibition, a 


THE AMATEUR correspondent waxes wroth at the 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S fact that permission was withheld 
RIGHTS—AND at all, and asks the simple ques- 
WRONGS. tion, ““ How could they have pre- 


vented him taking snapshots if he 
wished to do so, and smuggled a small ket camera 
into the exhibition with him for the purpose?" Не 
argues that as no Act of Parliament empowering the 
management of the White City to promulgate and 
enforce by-laws had been passed, their decision to pre- 
vent snapshotting was what Americans would call “ hot 
air'' ; and if, when he was inside, they attempted to 
take his camera away, it would be assault; if they suc- 
ceeded, it would be robbery by force. Our correspon- 
dent is correct in believing that at the time of taking 
his ticket they may call attention to their rule and refuse 
him admission if accompanied by a camera. Whether, 
if he took his ticket, say, at the Tottenham Court Road 
Tube station, and the ticket bears no notice of it being 
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issued subject to the exhibition by-laws, they could then 
refuse him at the gates is exceedingly doubtful. Pre- 
sume him, however, to have escaped the dragons at the 
gate, there is no doubt that if White City attendants 
attempted to take away the camera they would be 
guilty of an assault. There is, however, another alter- 
native, namely, that they might ask him to leave the 
exhibition, on the ground that he was not conforming 
to the exhibition regulations, thus following the lines of 
the celebrated theatre hat case. But in the latter case (in 
which the charge of assault failed) the person who was 
compelled to leave was stated to be obstructing the view 
of other seat-holders, and a rule regulating the right of 
individuals to interfere with the enjoyment of their 
rights by others was clearly reasonable. Our corre- 
spondent has now, however, no opportunity of '' trying 
it on,” as by paying his shilling at the gate һе сап 
photograph in the grounds to his heart's content. 
e е @ 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the Scottish 
Federation, held in Glasgow, the secretary read a letter 
from Glasgow photographic socie- 

THE SCOTTISH  tjes inviting the Scottish Salon to 
SALON, Glasgow for 1911, and stating that 

the Glasgow Corporation had 

offered the Art Gallery at the People’s Palace free for 
the purpose. The invitation was accepted, and the 
Council expressed the hope that everything possible 
would be done to make the 1911 Salon worthy of the 
Federation and the commercial capital of Scotland. 
Messrs. McKissack, Queen’s Park, and Howat, Govan, 
were appointed to fill the two vacancies on the Council. 
The Salon Committee was appointed, preliminary 
arrangements were made, and the 109011 Salon is 


HE weather was rather dull when the 
associates of the Scottish Federation 
assembled at Edinburgh Castle Esplanade 
for their seventh annual excursion. One 
party branched off to Greyfriars Kirkyard 
(under the leadership of Mr. Thomson, secretary 
of the Midlothian Association), and later joined 
the main body, which ** did" the Royal mile, 
chaperoned by Mr. Cleland, President, Midlothian 
Association. The “ closes," while not quite satıs- 
factory, owing to the lack of sunshine, captivated a 
number of the excursionists, and many expressed 
their determination to return. An unexpected treat 
was a visit to the Kilwinning Lodge of Freemasons 
(the second oldest branch of this ancient order) 
rooms in the Canongate. Entering off one of the 
* closes," the visitor is at once in the quaint pre- 
mises of the Lodge. The members pride themselves 
on retaining the characteristics of the early davs; 
the chapel is magnificent with the solemnity ot the 
Order, and here is the oldest pipe organ in Scotland. 
Mr. Wilson, President, Leith, played a selection on 
it, showing a fine tone. 

A visit was also made to the interior of the Canon- 
gate Tolbooth—the massive doors, the old cells, the 
tower and bells. 

At the lunch, Dr. Drinkwater, President, Edin- 
burgh University Association, welcomed the 
visitors, and Mr. Maclachlan, secretary of the 
Federation, thanked the Excursion Committee for 
the excellence of the arrangements. Н 

Coaches then took the party to Craigmillar Castle, a fine old 
pile, with splendid views of the surrounding panorama ; then on 
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SCOTTISH FEDERATION EXCURSION. 


A Group taken at the Scottish Federation Outing. 
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now fairly under way. The locale is a well-lit (from 
the roof) series of galleries (three) in the People’s Palace, 
situated on the famous Glasgow Green, easy of access 
from all parts of the city. The committee is a strong 
one, and it is anticipated that next year’s Scottish 
Salon will be noteworthy. 
е me & 
The half-yearly meeting of the Affiliation delegates 
was almost wholly occupied with a discussion upon the 
guerilla warfare that has been going on 
AFFILIATED between sections of that body and the 
AMENITIES. R. P. S. It says much for the courage 
of Mr. Boyes that, in the interests of 
photography, which are larger than those of either 
party, he should have endeavoured to make peace, even 
though it necessitated emphasis upon the fact that the 
Affiliation is but a sub-committee of the parent society. 
The chief bone of contention was the dismissal of Mr. 
Philp, the acting secretary of the Affiliation. For this 
course a two-fold apologia was made—firstly, that the 
dual office led to the belief that the Afhliation was an 
independent organisation; and, secondly, that it was 
necessary to cut down expenses, especially in view of an 
anticipated decrease of revenue owing to the conditions 
under which the next exhibition is to be held. At pre- 
sent one-quarter (about 4,40) of the Affiliation subscrip- 
tions go to the R. P. S., which in return pays for all 
secretarial work and office accommodation, and provides 
also a familiar and often-reiterated list of other advan- 
tages. However, in spite of threats of a separated 
Federation, Mr. Boyes secured the passage of a friendly 
resolution for which he asked, and for the present— 
and it is to be hoped, in the interests of dignity, for all 
time—hostilities are suspended. 
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to Duddington Loch and Church. Here Rev. Mr. Serle, B.D., 
minister of the church, was waiting, and gave a tabloid his- 
tory of the kirk and its artist-minister, John Thomson. Sir 
Walter Scott was an elder in the church, and his associations 
with it, the old communion plate, the sessions minutes were 
all graphically described by Mr. Serle. The position of the 
church of the loch is picturesque, and efforts were made to 
transfer the beauty to the sensitive plates of the photographers. 


By J. Canpbell Harper. 


After tea in the manse garden a pleasant drive landed the party 
at the station in time for their respective trains} 
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HE popularity оѓ 
EX printing-out papers, 
familiarly known as 
'" P.O.P.," continues to 
grow apace, in spite of 
the numerous other processes which 
= claim attention. This is probably due 
| 7 to the ease of production and the fasci- 
nation of seeing the picture °“ print 

out " without recourse to development. 

At the present day the photographic picture-postcard 
made by the amateur of some familiar scene or portrait 
of a friend or relative has become a firmly established 
institution, and every possessor of a camera who ex- 
poses films or plates is generally anxious to turn his 
negatives into prints and postcards as quickly as pos- 
possible as reminiscences of places and events. 'This 
desire to make what may be called “ souvenir prints "' 
obtains with even the most advanced pictorialist, 
although he may deny it, as well as with the novice in 
photography. 

Of the many methods of print production at this time 
of year, printing-out paper appears to hold pride of 
place in the affections of the amateur who desires a 
ready method of dealing with his negatives without 
altogether looking for the highest pictorial quality. 
The beginner is content with the prints so obtained, and 
regards them as the finished product. The pic- 
torial worker makes P.O.P. prints as '' notes 
for future reference." The fact remains, how- 
ever—every type of worker makes P.O.P. 
prints. 

The following method will, in addition to 
indicating an easy way of treating numbers of 
P.O.P. prints and postcards, also assist in doing 
away with that bugbear of many postcard 
workers, namely, the sticking of prints or cards 
to glazing plates when a high gloss is being 
imparted to these productions. 

The Toning Bath. 

The constitution of the toning bath is un- 
doubtedly a factor in the ease of working, both 
as regards the final tone and surface. The 
following bath is a combined one, containing 
the three necessary properties of fixing, toning, 
and hardening in the one operation, with no pre- 
liminary washing; and for ease and readiness in 
working will be found hard to beat. It is not 
necessary to enter into the relative advantages 
of “ combined ” versus ‘‘ separate ” toning and 
fixing here. The combined bath given will be 
found to work well, and the prints so obtained 
are of good colour and likely to be permanent. 

A bottle holding more than a pint is taken, 
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and into it is poured 20 oz. of water. To this 
add іп the order named :— 
Нурб e 5 02. 
Sodium bisulphite lye .......... 100 minims. 
Lead acetate ...................... 20 gr. 
Powdered alum .................. I 07. 
Gold chloride ..................... 3 gr. 
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SOME NOTES ON THEIR PRODUCTION AND TREATMENT 


CHILD STUDY. 
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AND POSTCARDS 


_ The large quantity of hypo need not cause alarm, as it 
15 necessary for the prints and postcards to Бе 
thoroughly fixed before the toning action is completed, 
and the hardening process goes on all the time. The 
chemicals constituting this combined bath are easily 
obtained, with the possible exception of sodium bisul- 
phite lye. This, however, can be procured from 
Messrs. Lumiére, 89, Great Russell Street, W.C., and 
is sold by them as “ saturated aqueous solution bisul- 
phite of soda.” The half-litre bottle (17 oz.) costs 8d. 
This chemical, as well as acting as a preservative, com- 
bines with the alum and forms a sufficiently hardening 
element. It should be noted that the bath works better 
after being made up for some time. 

It is also well to keep the gold chloride (sold in 15-gr. 
tubes by Messrs. Johnson and Sons or other well-known 
firms) in solution. The 15 gr. are dissolved in 30 drm. 
of distilled water and kept in an amber-glass bottle. To 
obtain 3 gr. for the above formula, 6 drm. of the gold 
solution are taken. 


Toning Many Prints Expeditiously. 
If a number of prints or postcards are made, it is well 
to save them up until a batch of one or two dozen is 


obtained, and then tone them in the following 
manner. 


Assuming that there are, say, thirty-six prints or 
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postcards, divide them into three lots of -twelve each, 
and tone them twelve at a time. The toning bath is 
poured into a large dish (say 12 by 10). The first two 
cards are placed side bv side face upwards on either side 
of the dish, and a third card is placed face downwards 
across the two, allowing the solution to wet the whole 
back of the card, avoiding all air-bells. Тһе card is 
then turned over and placed face up on the first card. A 
fourth card is treated in the same way, but, after being 
thoroughly wetted, is placed on top of the second card; 
and so on alternately until there are twelve in the dish, 
six on either side. 

The six cards are now lifted from one side and placed 
face down on the opposite six. Each card is then lifted 
singly in turn from the top and turned face up again, 
while returning to its own side of the dish. This opera- 
tion is repeated from the other side, and the toning 
action will be found to proceed quite rapidlv until the 
desired colour is obtained. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, to keep the postcards constantly on the move, or 
uneven toning mav result. 

The ease of this method of working is evidenced by 
the fact that as soon as the desired tone is reached the 
prints may be taken out and washed, as no further 
fixing is required, although the prints will be found to 
dry slightly colder. "This point may be remembered, 
and allowance made bv removing the prints a little 
earlier. 

Of course, the numbers mentioned тау be varied to 
suit individual requirements, but twelve is suggested as 
a working basis, and three dozen can be disposed of in 
this manner quite easily in less than an hour. 

Washing. 

For washing the prints and postcards, several 
changes of water or a circular basin full of water made 
to revolve by the action of water impinging on its sur- 
face at an angle from a rubber pipe connected with the 
tap will rapidly render them free from chemicals. Опе 
of the hvpo eliminators now on the market, such as 
'" Hypono " (sold by Messrs. Marion and Co.), may 
also be advantageously used to effect rapid hypo 
elimination. 

Glazing Postcards and Prints." 

For those who prefer the highly glazed postcard (and 
for the average postcard subject a clean, straight print 
from a good negative is greatly in general favour), 
squeegeeing on to a polished surface, such as plate- 
glass, ferrotype plate, or prepared pulp slab, is neces- 
sary. Plate-glass is usually preferred by the amateur, 
and suitable pieces are obtainable from many sources, 
notably the glazjers appointed by the plate-glass insur- 
ance companies. They will frequently be able to supply 
quite large slabs which have been rescued from broken 
shop windows. 

To prepare these it is necessary to first give both 
sides a good scrubbing with a nail-brush and soap. This 
will remove all grease and finger-marks. They are then 


* Several excellent glazing solutions have been put on the 
market quite recently for the purpose of assisting in giving a 
high gloss to gelatine-surface prints and postcards. We have 
found them all excellent, and the advertisement pages of THE 
A. P. Ахр P. N. should be consulted for further particulars. 
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well washed with plenty of clean water, dried 
thoroughly with a perfectly clean dry cloth, and finally 
polished with another clean duster and whiting. 

To get a good glazing and non-sticking surface, the 
glass should now be polished with powdered French 
chalk, pressing lightly, as heavy pressure tends to dull 
instead of polish the surface of the glass. Breathing 
lightly on the glass will quickly indicate the presence of 
finger-marks, etc., and if these show, the surface 
should be finished off again with the chalk, using a pad 
made of a piece of plush. 

Plates carefully cleaned and polished on both sides in 
this manner will remain іп perfect condition for an 
almost indefinite period. All that is required to keep 
them so is to exercise scrupulous care against greasy 
finger-marks or the like, and between each squeegeeing 
operation the glass should be breathed on, so as to show 
up where the prints or cards have last been placed. 
These marks should be polished off vigorously, finally 
polishing lightly with plush pad and chalk. 

To apply the postcards or prints to the glass, lay the 
latter flat on a table with a folded cloth under; lift the 
card or print from the washing water with the left hand, 
and lightly pass the fingers of the right hand over the 
surface to remove as much superfluous wet as possible. 
Lay it face downwards on the glass, and repeat with as 
many cards or prints as the area of the glass will permit. 

Squeegeeing. 

Then place two sheets of blotting-paper over them, 
and a piece of American cloth on top; smooth down 
lightly with the hands, taking care that the cards do not 
slip. Next take the squeegee (a flat squeegee with 
good rubber is better than the roller squeegee for the 
purpose) and go over the whole surface in every direc- 
tion with swift, even strokes, but not too much pres- 
sure, holding the American cloth with the left hand, to 
keep it from slipping, and passing the squeegee out 
from the centre of the glass to the margins as much as 
possible. The blotting-paper is then removed and the 
squeegeeing repeated, using the American cloth onlv 
this time. 

'The cards should now be in perfect contact with the 
glass, and this can be readily ascertained bv turning 
the glass over and looking through it. The presence of 
small air-bells will indicate where contact „1s not com- 
plete. This will also show how much squeegeeing is 
required when the prints are laid on the other side of the 
glass. 

The glass, with prints on either side, is now taken 
into a warm room and stood on end against the legs of 
a chair or other place, so that the air gets at both sides. 
If the operation is done in the evening, the cards should 
be perfectlv drv bv the morning. It is better for them 
to be peeled off than for them to drop off, as in the 
latter case they are likely to show what are called “ tide 
marks," and the cards are always bent inwards. By 
peeling them off they bend outwards and have a better 
surface. One corner of the card should be lifted with a 
knife, and, by gripping it with the thumb and giving a 
sharp pull, the card should come away easily. If placed 
under slight pressure they will become perfectly flat. 

К. В. М. 
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The Dallmeyer Lens Hood.—Writing in reference to Mr. James 
Shaw’s article on * The Lens Shade," appearing in our last 
issue, Messrs. J. Н. Dallmever, Itd., of Denzil Road, Neasden, 
London, N.W., have sent for our inspection a specially long and 
removable hood, which thev supply for lenses, and which fulfils 
the conditions of Mr. Shaw's article. The Dallmeyer Lens Hood 


is made in blackened aluminium, and can be adapted to any lens. 
It is also made in a collapsible form, which is particularly con- 
venient for small cameras. The use of the long lens hood, as 
Mr. Shaw points out, is most conducive to brilliant results, and 
our readers who desire this useful accessory should write Messrs. 
Dallmeyer at the above address for further particulars. 
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By S. R. MARTIN. 


ANY amateur photographers have desired at one time 
or another to take midget or stamp photographs 
without any special outlay on new apparatus or special 

fittings for a repeating back to their cameras. The following 
note describes a method I have adopted for securing several 
small portraits or views on one plate. These may be taken 
with different exposures or even 
at different times. 

Although the method may be 
applied to almost every plate 
camera, it is most readily 
adapted to the instrument that 
possesses a focussing screen at 
the back. My own camera is a 
reversing back stand camera, and 
the production of several small 
portraits on one plate affords a 
greater scope for variety of 
effects and expressions than one 
exposure on one plate would give. 

The only materials required 
are six very small wire nails (I 
made mine by cutting down 
ordinary pins—using the points 
and quarter of an inch of pin), 
a piece of stiff black cardboard, 
and a little ingenuity. 

To make the repeater, cut the cardboard to the exact size 
of the opening in the reversing back of the camra. If the 
camera has no reversing back, but is of the “ hand or stand ” 
variety, the cardboard and pins will still serve, but must be 
adapted differently, according to the make. Divide the 
card into four equal spaces by means of a pencil and ruler, 
and then cut away one quarter, as shown in fig. r. This 
constitutes the repeater. Now take the wire nails and very 
carefully (or you may split the wood) drive them into the 
opening of reversing back, as shown in fig. 2, or into the 
camera back itself if there is no reversing back. Only one- 
sixteenth of an inch of the pins should protrude, and care 
should be taken that they do not touch the focussing screen 
when in position. These little projecting pins are intended 
to hold the cardboard mask in position while the exposure 
is being made, and only just enough of each pin should 
stick out to prevent the cardboard falling into the camera. 
They should also be far enough inside not to impede the 
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opening and shutting of the dark slide when the card mask 
is in position. 

Lastly, divide the focussing screen into quarters also by 
ruling with pencil on the “ ground” side, and lightly number 
the spaces 1—2—3—4. 

To make four separate pictures on one plate, first focus 
the subject in one of the squares on the focussing screen. 
Then place the cardboard mask so that it rests on the 
pins with the cut-out opening over that part of the plate 
on which the image has been focussed. Insert the dark 
slide, and expose it. Close the dark slide and remove 
it, turn the mask round, so that the next quarter of the 
plate is uncovered. Replace the dark slide and make 
another exposure, and so on, until the four quarters have 
been exposed. The plate is then developed, and four 
little views or portraits (as in fig. 3) will be obtained from 
the one negative. The method is applicable to any camera 
with dark slides, and is well worth trying. Users of reflex 
cameras can also use this repeating device and mask both 
on the back focussing screen at the back and on top of 
camera. 

By means of a little ingenuity in cutting the masks it 
is also quite possible to make more than four little pictures 
on one plate. Six or eight can easily be managed with 
two masks—one to expose the corners of the plate, and 
another to expose the central section. “A. P." readers 
should try their hands at this form of midget photography. 
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Ву Harry R. HILL. 


“АТ MY OWN DOOR.” 


ДА Reminiscence of a Last Year’s Holiday, with a Moral for This Year’s Work. 


By HARRY R. HILL. 


Y disgust and disappointment grew greater 
every minute as I contemplated the 
“ negative " (in more senses than one) 
results of a three weeks' holiday spent 
in one of the most delightful villages of 
North Cornwall. I had just finished 
developing the final batch of the sixty 
or seventy exposures secured during that 
period, and had sought through them in 
vain for the * Salon " or “ Royal" pic- 
tures that I so fondly imagined I had 
captured. Well, I would look through 
them again; surely some pictorial 
material was to be found in that pile! 

Where was that fine effect of glowing 
sunlight on the whitewashed cottages in 
the village street, that splendid cloud- 
scape reflected in the wet sands, or that charming little group of 

fisher children at play? Each and all hopelessly over-exposed ! 

So much for choosing my annual holiday as the time in which 

to experiment with a brand of plates of which I had had no 

previous experience. 

Still, here were a few negatives which seem to have had just 
the right exposure, but surely that could not be a transcript of 
the magnificent sunset which glowed all crimson and orange over 
the purple moorland, nor that other a faithful picture of the tan- 
sailed cobles drawn up on the golden sands under the blue of an 
August sky? Ah, yes, they were, but as seen by the colour-blind 
dry plate, were deprived of their chief charm—the vivid hues 
which attracted my eye. Again had I been deceived by colour, 
that old yet ever-newtrap for the would-be pictorial photographer. 
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Hope revived at sight of the next few plates—excellent nega- 
tives of a fine old ruin replete in historical associations, а 
quaint mill still in use despite modern improvements, and a fine 
specimen of a pack-horse bridge; but my dreams were quickly 
dissipated by the proof-prints—first-rate record work, but no 
pictures. Why had I taken them, since record-making in no 
way interested me? Just because I was seeing them for the first 
time, and the novelty had blinded me to the fact that their 
interest was purely antiquarian, and that their artistic value, at 
any rate under the conditions in which I had photographed 
them, was nil. Well, I should know better another time ; mean- 
while, I had spoiled or otherwise wasted several dozen excellent 
dry plates, to say nothing of my holiday ; and my hopes of exhi- 
bition successes were rapidly vanishing. 

Consolation was sought in tobacco, but misfortunes never 
come singly, and my pouch was empty, so that I must needs 
fare forth to the nearest vendor of the soothing weed. Should I 
take the camera? No, no one surely could hope to find a picture 
in the stodgy, semi-suburban neighbourhood wherein my lines 
had fallen. Of course, I should pass the smithy, but what 
material did that offer? Merely a tumble-down shed and the 
untidiest possible yard, where no one ever appeared to do any 
work. 

So the camera remained on its shelf; ten minutes later I 
would have given untold wealth to have had it in my hands, 
for—mirabile dictu !—work was in full swing in the smithy yard, 
and the smith and his assistants were busily engaged tyring cart- 
wheels. Smoke was pouring from a ramshackle furnace in one 
corner, whilst clouds of steam swirled round the workmen as 
they quenched the red-hot tyres with buckets of water. I wasted 
no time in lamenting my lack,of foresight,;but girded up my 
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loins and fled post-haste homewards for the camera; fortunately 
the dark slides were already loaded with plates of an old familiar 
brand, and I returned breathless to the smithy to find that I was 
not too late, and that work was still in progress. 

A strenuous quarter of an hour ensued, during which I exposed 
some dozen plates, and an hour later I emerged from my dark- 
room with a very wide-angle smile and some of the best nega- 
tives it has ever been my good fortune to produce. Many of 
these were, of course, more or less similar, but the net result 
was three very satisfactory prints, one of which, * The Smith," 
a carbon from an enlarged negative I have recently had the 
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means of the 
lens shade has many 
advantages, one being 
that it is applicable in 
all ordinary cases, 
and that its adoption 
is independent of the 
relation of the plate to 
the axis of the lens; 
hence this method 
may be independent 
of the last described method (selected position in the field of 
the lens, see A. P. AND P. N., 21st June, 1010, page 615), or 
it may be ancillay to this method. In saying that the 
method of gradation by means of the lens shade is applicable 
in all ordinary cases, I might, perhaps, have defined mvself 
more clearly by saying that it is applicable in all cases, but 
more especially and more usefully when the working aperture 
is full or medium, as in most modern photographic work 
with high-class lenses. Аз an antithesis, the method is at 
its minimum of advantage when the aperture is minute, as 
in extrem2 wide-angle work, or when a pinhole is used in 
place of a lens. 

The discriminating effect of a sky shade depends on it 
being more or less in “ front” of the lens or in such a position 
as to cut off the upper part of the cone of light that enters 
the lens. If at a nodal point or cardinal point of the lens 
(such a point in the case of a usual doublet lens being 
near to the position at which the diaphragm is situated), the 
sky shade is not discriminative, but it becomes so as moved 
forward, and increasingly so as the forward distance becomes 
greater. 

Anyone having а camera fitted with a rapid doublet, as, 
for example, a rapid rectilinear, an anastigmatic doublet of 
large aperture, or a portrait lens, can easily study the 
essentials of the matter for himself. 

The diaphragm being opened to the largest aperture, the 
upper half of the diaphragm aperture is covered by black 
paper, so that the clear aperture is a half-circle. This will 
diminish the illumination to one-half, but will not affect the 
relative distribution of the light in various parts of the field. 
Covering the upper half of the diaphragm aperture in no way 
acts as a sky shade. 

The black paper is now removed from the diaphragm 
aperture, and the upper half of the front of the lens is 
covered by black paper (this being quite close to the glass). 
Now we have a discriminative effect, the light from the sky 
being subdued. If the lens is a Tessar working at F/3.5 or 
at F/4.5, it is probable that the lowering effect may be about 
right; if, on the other hand, the lens is in a rather long 
tube, like some portrait lenses and many of the rapid 
rectilinears, a too great degree of shading may result, and 
this merely because the long mounting forces the opaque 
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pleasure of seeing as No. 184 in last year’s К. Р. S. Exhibition 
at the New Gallery. 

And the moral, or rather morals? They are fairly obvious 
and by no means new, but they lose nothing by repetition, so let 
me emphasise the three which the above experience taught me. 
Firstly, never, never to take away a new and untried brand of 
plates on one’s annual holiday ; secondly, never to expose a plate 
on any subject without asking oneself whether or no its attrac- 
tion dose not lie in its colouring or associations; and, lastly, 
never to despise the material, familiar though it be, that lies at 
* one’s own door." 


__ THE GRADED SKY 


) METHODS OF REALISING IT. 


No. 2.—By a Sky Shade Over or in Front of the Lens. 
By THOMAS: BOLAS, F.L.C., F.CS. Ж 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. М.” 


screen farther in front of the cardinal point (that is to say, 
the hinging point, or the position where the rays are assumed 
to hinge together). 

In all cases when a rapid doublet in a short mount is 
employed, a piece of black paper, close in front of the lens, 
and covering half or rather less, will make a passably good 
device for grading the sky, but in such cases a trial while 
the focussing screen is under observation is the only 
satisfactory means of determining how far the black paper 
should encroach on the upper part of the lens. When in this 
position (4.е., close to the front surface of a usual rapid 
doublet) the edge of black paper is not, in ordinary cases, un- 
duly sudden in its gradating effect, but a very slight 
movement of the black paper forward, or away, from the 
lens may make the effect too sudden. Those making trials 
with the black paper in the manner suggested above will 
realise how minute or trivial is the effect of an ordinary 
gradated colour screen (of the kind patented by Beckwith 
in 1902) when placed in immediate contact with the front 
element of a doublet, the proper place of such a screen 


being either some considerable distance in front of the lens, 
or behind the lens. Mr. E. F. Beckwith, in a drawing, 
shows the screen as clear in front of the lens, at a distance 
COPS DABIS to about one-third of the focal iength of the 
ens. 

The Best Practical Methods of Using the Shade 

for Graduating the Shy. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory of all the various devices 
that have been proposed is one which was in use some forty 
years ago, but which has fallen out of use, probably owing 
to its somewhat inconvenient size, when size is measured by 
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the present standard of portability. There is, however, no 
reason why the device in question should not be made very 
much more portable than formerly. Fig. а represents the 
device as a screen supported in front of the lens, and with 
adjustments for distance and height: also, it should hinge 
back. Тһе screen consists of small bars of wood, some- 
thing like match stems, each of these sliding independently 
of the others. These bars can be drawn down or adjusted, as 
shown by fig. 2, so as in a sense to fit the sky line, and 
the degree of vignetting will be determined by the distance 
of the screen in front of the lens, also by the extent to 
which the screen covers the lens. 

In fig. 1 the individual bars are shown as not being quite 
close together, but there is no mechanical reason why there 
should not be ап adjustment in this respect also; one 
obvious way being to make the bars oblong in section so 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 


that by turning the bars on a vertical axis апу required 
degree of virtual widtn may be realised. In the old d. ys dt 
was usual to adjust the bars, and to give a part of the 
exposure with the screen in position and part with the screen 
hinged back out of the way. Probably а method more 
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E ‘would be a poor creature, and a poor artist, who would 

not rejoice in being a part owner of the Salting legacy 
of drawings. A selection. from these is now on show at the 
print-room of the British Museum, and it affords a gratis treat 
which no one can afford to miss. Only don't go alone, go with 
a kindred spirit, for it is sheer agony to see these wonderful 
pictures. and to be forced to be silent over them. 

From che Low Countries there are some delightful. Molvns 
and Van Jovens, river and skating scenes mostly, and in style 
wonderfully alike. Jan Livens’ " Riverside Sketch " is as 
modern as a Corot, with a wonderful economy of line and ease 
of expression in its few square inches. Admire, among a host 
of companions, Rembrandt's © Landscape and Windmill,” part 
of which is in pencil only, thus letting us into the secret of its 
verv construction. Of a totally different tvpe, full of strength 
and delicacy alike, is his ^ Woman seated with her cheek on her 
hand.” 

Almost the pick of the collection (until we come to a lot of 
others far finer) is Jan Brueghel’s “ Scene in Harbour," a marvel 
of ponderous shipping craft in perspective, with clever figures all 
about. (:uardi has a vivid little 7 View in Venice," the memory 
of which clings. Paul Potter dces not sustain a perhaps over- 
rated reputation. 

Constable is not at his best among so many masterpieces, 
but a revelation is a peaceful landscape by Thomas Stothard, 
a wide view of Dumfries; while Calcott is dragged out of 
semi-obscuritv with an old-masterly ‘ View at the Hague." The 
Berghems look prettily artificial, while Hollar, the etcher, gives 
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sulted to modern practice would be to adjust the virtual 
distance between the bars, by some such method as that 
Suggested above. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remark 
that under no ordinary conditions would there be any trace 
of the individual bars on the resulting photograph. As 
bearing on this, I may call to mind Mr. Dando’s remark 
that in making snapshots of the animals in the Zoological 
Gardens it is seldom necessary to trouble about the smaller 
bars or meshes, as, with proper care, they do not show in the 
photographs. 

It might be worth while for those who busy themselves 
with the practical realisation of acceptable commercial forms 
of apparatus to consider how far it тау be practicable to 
mount a small equivalent of the device just described, <о 
that it shall be inside the camera and immediately behind 
the lens, but, of course, reversed in position. A simple 
traversing device for adjusting each bar in position should 
be by no means difficult to construct. ; 

Mr. James Shaw’s admirable article on “Тһе Lens Shade” 
in the A. P. AND P. N. of last week suggests another 
course. One has only to extend a horizontal shade sufficiently 
far out to realise any degree of skv-gradation, as briefly 
suggested in the first part of this article. 

Suitable carriers or supports for the extended horizontal 
shade are shown by fig. з and fig. 4. The former device 15 
a ring to «Пр on the front of the lens, this ring bearing on 
its top а grip-piece, consisting of two pieces of wood bound 
together by elastic bands, а piece of black card of the re- 
quired size being placed in this grip-piece. 

Fig. 4 shows a suitable device when the shutter is in front 
of the lens. Two corks, cut as shown. are cemented to the 
camera front or to the shutter board, and the cardboard 
shade is pushed into the grooves. In either case a portion 
of the front edge of the black card may be bent down for 
local effect. 
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a notable sketch of the * English Fleet in the Medway,” and 
his view of Amsterdam only fails to be great owing to the 
treatment of the sky. David Cox, the pet of the dealers and 
over-appreciated, looks cheap, but De Wint towers aloft, and 
his “ Hayfield with a Stormy Sky,” “ The Village Pump,” and 
the long, narrow " Carting Нау " are masterpieces of the first 
water. . 

Bonington has a fresh, juicy * View in Paris," which, as his 
work ever does, makes us regret the artist's early death. There 
is a wonderful series of portraits bv Jean and Francois Clouet, 
which really needs a visit for itself and a room of its own. 

But towering above the others, and of supreme interest, are 
the Canalettos, ever surrounded by a crowd of admirers. His 
sketch of ©“ Venetian Roofs and Chimneys ` is a delightful sub- 
ject perfectly treated, and subtle in its rencering of fierce svn- 
shine. Next comes “Тһе Campanile under Repair," in two 
colours onlv, but seemingly with the who!e gamut, as in nature. 
Note the charm of the figures with which it abounds, and h W 
convincing the architecture, although it is curiously “out іп 
its perspective Then draw a long breath, and approach the 
two masterpieces, “ Ceremony in the Piazza " and “ The Bucen- 
teur Escorted by Barges and Gondolas.” The maze of figures 
in the one, and centuries-old shipping in the other amazes one. 

Could pen-work ever give greater pleasure than these wonder- 
ful drawings, with a prince's ransom surely, and hugged closelv 
for years by this insatiable collector? An insipid Raphael cost 
us то. ooo. ]t would be of interest to know what this pair 
of drawings cost their late happy owner. Cc TE Dus 


The Midland Сапега Companv's Price List.—We have received 
from that go-ahead firm, the Midland Camera Co., Ltd., of 
Slanev Street, Birmingham, а copy of their new price list of 
photographic goods. The list, which is illustrated throughout, 
contains full particulars of the Midland Camera Company's 
cameras, enlargers, tripods, lenses, shutters, dark-room acces- 


sories, and all other sundries and materials required by the 
amateur. From our experience of the Midland Camera Com- 
pany's workmanship, purchasers of goods described in this price 
list will get full value for their monev. А copy of this cata- 
logue, which runs to 96 pages, will be sent post free on appli- 
cation to the above address. 
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THE following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


: | E 200] 9^ 
the thirteen previous issues of THE A. P. AND P.N.: 1) Frank Pi ve! 
Н. Read, (2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schön, (4) Gideon Clark, US М 
(s) C. Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (2) Harry Lindoe, (8) К. С. ¢ ^ 9 i 
Boyes, (9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith At - | OSS rE ELT HER 
Willis, (12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House. 2, 7020 c- До Аалы ДАУА 


(ХІУ.)- МЕ. H. CREIGHTON BECKETT. 


ERHAPS Mr. Creighton Beckett is not so well known in the country as he is in London, owing to the fact 
that he has not, up to the present, gone in extensively for exhibiting, though in other ways he has abundantly 
proved his right to appear in this series of workers. 

Creighton Beckett’s connection with photography has been of many years’ standing, as for some twelve 
years he has been exhibition secretary as well as honorary secretary of the South London Photographic Society. 

The South London Society is one of the most energetic and prominent in the metropolis, holding an open exhibition 
in the Peckham Art Gallery, attended last year by about 16,000 people. A considerable share of the labour this 
entails falls on Mr. Beckett, with the arrangement of a large lecture list for the month during which the exhibition 
is Open. 

Mr. Beckett works principally with the stand camera, with which he finds that all his best results, where possible, 
are attained. Architecture was his first serious study, and he has never regretted it, on account of the necessity which it 
entailed of getting perfect technique to start with and leaving little or nothing to after-control. It was principally with 
a view of making lantern slides that these negatives were taken, and he gathered together a fine collection. He 
considers himself more successful in lantern slide making than in any other branch of photography, and has made 
important contributions to the Architectural Details Lantern Slide Society, of which he has been a member some years. 

He says that it was owing to hearing one of A. H. Blake's lectures on London that he found what he considers 
the photographic love of his life, viz., the study and photography of London's topographical and historical relics. He 
has got together а large collection of slides on this subject, and already has four lectures in use for which there is a 
good deal of request. Не is never tired of his tramps round London, and is always adding to his collection. 

He believes that any amount and 
any kind of control may be used either 
on the negative or the print, short of 
actual painting, to attain pictorial ends, 
but is in favour of straight methods, 
and the good negative to start with, in 
his own work. His favourite printing 
process is carbon. He believes heartily 
in the future of pictorial photography, 
though he holds that it will advance, 
not by extravagant statement or striving 
for effect at all costs, but by a quiet 
and orderly progress from one success 
to another. 

In character Mr. Creighton Beckett 
is genial, quiet, and capable. He takes 
the rough and the smooth in life with 
equal good humour and imperturbability, 
feeling that it is not only useless but 
disturbing to “fash ” about trifles which 
soon right themselves. The fact of his 
long continuance in office as secretary 
of the South London should speak well 
for his amiable character. 

We are pleased to speak of Mr. 
Creighton Beckett as one of the workers 
of to-day and to-morrow, for he has fairly 


IN TIMES OF PEACE. By Н. CREIGHTON BECKETT. won his position, 
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By Н. CREIGHTON BECKETT. 
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THE HAND-CAMERA WORKER АТ THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONVENTION. Some Practical Tips. 


By W. G. HILL. 


The Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom will be held next week (July 4-0) at Scarborough. The 


lak Ж, WCC 


HOSE photo- 

graphers who are 
able to attend the 
Convention this year 
are fortunate indeed 
as regards the venue, 
and its possibilities, 
for it offers such a 
variety, both of enjoy- 
ment and subjects for 
the camera. Add to 
these the benefits 
from a health point 
of view, which are 
bound to accrue as the 
result of a sojourn in 


such а wonderfully 
bracing air as Scar- 
borough—" The Queen 


of watering places "— 


can boast, and опе 
has at once the ideal 
locality to suit everv 


class of 
enthusiast. 
As regards the busi- 


photographic 


ness side of the Con- 
vention, one hopes 
that it will not suffer 
from the counter at- 
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is Mr. Б. A. Bridge, Fast Lodge, Dalston Lane, N.E., from whom all particulars can be obtained, 


tractions offered in the shape of innumerable opportunities of 
obtaining pictures which abound in profusion, both in the 
town itself and all around, in what must, I think, be considered 
the most picturesque group of fishing villages in the country — 
picturesque not only in the quaintness of their old-world red- 
tiled cottages, tortuous streets and passages, as well as the cer- 
tainty of coming upon some choice * bit" or “ yard " every 
now and then in one's exploration of the different places visited. 
but in the fact that these are all peopled with figures which for 
their camera unconsciousness—or perhaps, I should зау, 
camera unconcernedness—are unequalled anywhere. 

For the happy possessors of reflex cameras, Scarborough 
offers still further attractions, especially so as at the time of 
their visit the herring fleet is making its appearance, and the 
scotch fisher lasses are in readiness to clean, sort, and pack 
the herrings as the various boats bring in the catches. 

I do not infer that these subjects are only obtainable bv 
the use of a “ reflex," but this kind of camera is particulariy 
suited. for making records of the bustle and life incidental to 
the landing, cleaning, etc., operations, on account of the quick 
adjustment of focus, with plate ready for immediate exposure, 
thus enabling one to make many successful “ snaps," which 
otherwise would be impossible. 

The writer would strongly urge those who intend going. to 
take a hand camera as well as their stand outfit, as the interest 
of non-photographic visitors is so great in watching the girls 
working that a stand camera is almost out of the question 
One must have an instrument which is ready at any moment, 
end in any desired or attainable position. Sometimes a low 
view-point is either undesirable or perhaps useless, on account 
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of intervening barrels, etc. In such cases one should have an 
eye-level finder fitted beforehand. I have had such fitted at a 
very small expense, both to a reflex and a quarter-plate pocket 
film camera, and have found them of great service in many 
other instances than those under discussion. With this small 
addition to one’s camera, it can be used even above the head 
by turning it (the camera, of course) upside down. 

One of the reasons which prompted these notes was the 
liability to err in estimating the exposure necessary for these 
subjects—not in the matter of gauging the actinicity of 
the light, but in realising how quickly the shutter must be 
worked. 

A reference to the illustration of girls cleaning the herrings 
wil show what I mean. It was purposely chosen on account 
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Another subject which will attract the photographer, and 
where extreme care is also necessary, is when the boats return 
at low water, and, being unable to get right in, other small 
ones row out. and bring the catch off in baskets and barrels, 
and these are in turn met by carts, which gc axle deep into the 
water and take the fish from them to the curing sheds. 

Very effective studies can be obtained in the mornings of 
these subjects, but, as one is facing eastwards, a good-sized lens 
shade is imperative, as the light is almost directly facing the 
camera. 

The donning of a pair of old shoes is advisable, or, better 
still, discard one's footgear for the time being, as it will fre- 
quently be necessary to go a little way into the water, for two 
reasons: firstly, to avoid the intervention of other onlookers, 


BRINGING OFF THE САТСН-А Morning Snapshot in Scarborough Harbour. 


of its plain, straightforward nature, instead of having any pre- 
tensions to pictorial merit, because it will on this account per- 
haps demonstrate the point more clearly. 

It will be notived at first glance, that the figures are prac- 
tically still; well, one may say that anything from 1-2oth to 
1-40th sec. exposure should be quick enough. Апа so it would 
if it was not for the fact that parts of the figures are continually 
in rapid motion, viz., the hands and arms. 

The girls clean thousands of herrings in an hour, and it is 
marvellous with what dexterity and lightning rapidity thev 
take up fish after fish, clean out the gills with their short- 
bladed knives, and pass them on for packing. "Therefore, when 
a set of lassies are working—they always work in sets—one 
cannot hope to catch a moment of arrested movement on which 
to make a comparatively slow exposure. It thus becomes ap- 
parent that to avoid unsightly blurring in the negative, the 
shutter must be worked at a much higher speed than would 
in rapid motion, viz., the hands and arms. 

This also means extreme care in obtaining the best possible 
adjustment of focus, as the lens must of necessity be kept at 
as open an aperture as possible. The negative of the print 
under notice had 1i-15oth sec. exposure. Needless to say, care- 
ful development with dilute solution is also advisable to avoid 
hard results. 


Ву W. С. HILL. 


who have a most annoving habit, from a photographer's point 
of view, of walking right in front of the lens just at the instant 
of exposure; secondly, if one is too far from the figures, the 
negatives will appear fogged cn development, owing to the 
slight haze which is always present when working against the 
source of light. This ‘ makes" many landscapes, and will 
help the distance to recede in these subjects, but one must cer- 
tainly be near enough to the principal figures to avoid it in 
them, if any vigour or brilliance in the negative is desired. 

To those who are fortunate enough to have a telephoto lens 
at their command, some very pleasing studies can be obtained 
when the boats are leaving the old harbour towards evening for 
their night's fishing. By the use of a lens of this description 
one avoids the disproportion so frequently seen in photo- 


graphs taken with short-focus lenses, the relative sizes of boat 
and pier often being anything but pleasing. 
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E». a — к= Demachy, from the “one-man ” 
oe с О show of oil-pigment prints by 


this French master, have ap- 
peared both in last week’s and the current issue. No technical 
data concerning the production of these prints is forthcoming, 
beyond that they are in the oil-pigment process, and probably in 
many cases from direct negatives. In cases like this, however, 
when the photographic element is made subservient to the pic- 
torial, one is less concérned with the exact means of production 
than with the final result as a picture. And, indeed, we are 
mot sure that further satisfaction would be given to readers by 
“<nowing whether М. Demachy used plates by “ A " or * B," and 
what his developer was, for, as he has frankly confessed, in a 
previous paper on his work, “ photography steps out " as soon 
as the bichromated paper has been exposed for pigmenting. 

We would refer our readers to the comments by Mr. Antony 
Guest appearing in our last issue. Reference was also made to 
further examples of M. Demachy's pictures, which we hope to 
publish in *he next issue (the Special Summer Number). 

“ Southdowns," by Н. Creighton Beckett (page 636). Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Barnet Super Speed; lens, Beck-Steinheil ; 
stop, F/6.3; exposure, 1-20th sec.; time of day, 11.45 a.m., 
November; developer, Rytol; printing process, enlarged оп 
Wellington ordinary bromide, developed with Rytol. This 
picture, which forms one of the examples of Mr. Beckett's work 
referred to on p. 635 in this issue, depends primarily for its 
charm upon its atmospheric qualities. The suggestion of sun- 
light is well simulated, and this has been achieved by a method 
mentioned in a recent article in THE A. P. (dealing with the 
rendering of sunshine in photography) by the employment of 
few tones only in a high key. The composition of the group of 
sheep is also worthy of comment. This forms a very pleasing 
curve, which keeps the eye well within the print. 

" In Times of Peace," by H. Creighton Beckett (page 635). 
Technical data : Plate, Werner ; lens, Busch Aplanat ; stop, F/8 ; 
exposure, r-25th ; time of day, 8.15 p.m., June; developer, Rytol ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington Cream Crayon, 
developed with Rytol, and toned with Tabloid sepia toner. This 
little print loses somewhat in the reduction from the large 
Original. Sufficient is shown, however, to indicate careful atten- 
tion to composition, and also emphasis, so far as tonal qualities 
are concerned. The placing of the ship, the little boat and the 
buoy is very happy, and the peaceful suggestion of the sky well 
carries out the title. 

“ Westward Bound," by H. Creighton Beckett (page 647). 
Technical data: Plate, Seed Ortho. ; lens, Beck-Steinheil ; stop, 
F/6.3; exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; time of day, 3.45 p.m., January ; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Kodak 
ordinary bromide, developed with amidol. This picture has 
the making of a very fine thing, and again indicates that Mr. 
Beckett not only selected (or took advantage of) a favourable 
moment for exposure, but was sufficiently alert to see and appre- 
ciate the possibilities of the subject when they presented them- 
selves. Whether the subject was seen for the first time when 
this photograph was taken is beside the question, and our only 
regret 1s that the mass of steam escaping from beneath the loco- 
motive is so opaque as to appear solid, and a little difficult to 
understand at first. 

“ Scotch Fisher Girls Cleaning the Herrings," by W. G. Hill 
(page 638). Technical data: Plate, Marion; exposure, I-150th 
sec. ; stop, F/6.8. This typical snapshot of а subject familiar to 
every visitor to Scarborough during the summer months does 
not pretend to be more than a record of a particularly interest- 
ing scene of activity ; yet the essentials for a good composition 
are here, and indicate that Mr. Hill chose his point of view with 
care, and waited for the right moment to make his exposure. 
These are two essential points to be borne in mind by every 
other hand camera worker, who wishes to make effective snap- 
shots with pictorial results. 

“ Bringing Off the Catch," by W. G. Hill (page 639). Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Marion ; exposure, r-120th sec.; stop, F/6.8. 
Here again a subject of frequent occurrence in the east coast 
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district is represented, and one offering no particular diffi- 
culties, but at the same time affording opportunities for 
careful selection of point of view and moment of exposure 
if a pictorial result is required. When dealing with a sub- 
ject that often recurs, such as this, or the subject above, | 
there is always the opportunity of being able to repeat the picture 
or nearly so, should the first attempt prove a failure. 

“ Decorative Portrait," by Fredk. Pidgeon (page 648). Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Gem Salon; lens, Heliar оф in. ; stop, Е/4.5; 
exposure, 6 secs.; time of day, afternoon, May ; developer, 
Rodinal ; printing process, platinum. The object of this portrait 
being indicated in its title, and its decorative effect being com- 
paratively successful, it must be accepted for what its author 
intends it to be. Regarded as a scheme of lines and masses, it 
fills the space admirably. The placing of the highest light in 
juxtaposition to the darkest portion creates an emphasis that 
holds the attention. At the same time it is unfortunate that the 
tone of the lower part of the mirror so nearly approximates to 
the tones of the face, as the outline of the mouth is thus nearly 
obliterated. One would like to see also a little more indication 
of detail in the shoulder and arm. f 

“ Child Study," by Miss Y. G. Parnell (page 629). Technical 
data: Premo flat film ; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/6; exposure, 3 sec. ; 
time of day, 11 a.m., July; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, Texo Velox. This little print has also strong decorative 
qualities, and is one of the few pictures we have seen lately 
which successfully fill a square space. The tonal quality of the 
original is excellent, and the little print is a good specimen of 
clean straightforward photography. 


——— 
GRIFFINS TOURIST FILMETTE CAMERA. 


S previously announced in these pages, the up-to-date firm 
A of Griffins, Limited, of Kingsway, W.C., have , greatly 
extended their photographic activities, and as indicated in their 
new illustrated cata- 
logue supply everything 
photographic for the 
amateur and profes- 
sional in the way of 
materials and apparatus. 
We have recently re- 
ceived from this firm a 
specimen of their new 
" Filmette ” camera for 
glass plates or roll films. 
This little camera, 
which is made in three 
grades and two sizes 
(quarter-plate and post- 
card size) is an ex- 
tremely well made and 
compact folding instru- 
ment of the roll-film 
type. The body of the 
camera is made of 
ebonised mahogany, 
covered in hard-grain 
morocco leather; the 
baseboard of aluminium 
with nickel-plated fittings. The bellows are of black leather, 
with ro inches extension. The lens supplied with Filmette No. 1 
is a rapid Aplanat, working at F/7.5, in Gem automatic shutter. 
Filmette No. 2, which also permits of double extension, and has 
other added advantages, is fitted with a Reitzschel double anas- 
tigmat, F/6.5, in the well-known compound shutter, giving speeds 
from 1 sec. to 1-2s50th sec. 

Single metal plate-holders are supplied, and infinity catch, 
focussing screen, finder, rising, falling and cross front, and all 
the usual accessories of an up-to-date camera are included. The 
price complete of the Filmette No. r, quarter-plate size, is 
£3 12s. 6d. ; No. 2, in quarter-plate size, £6 6s. 

The camera is a soundly constructed piece of apparatus, built 
to withstand hard wear and tear. Our readers should write to 
Messrs. Griffin for further particulars, and for a copy of their 
new illustrated catalogue, which will be sent free. _ 
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A HOT WEATHER DEVELOPER. 


A handy developer which can be used for 
quick plates in very hot weather without 
causing fog has been recommended by L. J. 
Bunel, who has used it at temperatures as 
high as go*deg. F. 

The formula is as follows :— 


BESIDE. ШҮҮ ТЛ ГГ ы Ша ЛГ Г 16 gr. 
TAVOUDGUIDORE. © (resiskketizsszssereduth aaa 16 gr. 
Anlydrous sodium ре nispa 96 gr. 
BOURSE. , алые ғаламы ақа бынан N a 16 gr. 
Potaguum ә. ТТК КТ 54 drm 
Water) tO MaK қызыдыры Анн Нига DRS ae 8 oz. 


Add to this 160 minims of acetone before use. It is unneces- 
sary to cool this developer with ice; after developement, the 
plates should be placed in a dish of cold water for a minute 
before being put in the fixing bath. 


DEVELOPMENT OF P.O.P. 

Many readers who attempt to develop P.O.P. are troubled 
with general fog or muddiness of tone all over the print, or 
uneven tones. The fog is generally due to using an alkaline 
developer without a sufficiently long immersion in a preliminary 
bath of potassium bromide. It is very much better to do away 
with the bromide bath, and use (instead) an acid developer some- 
what as follows :— 


Re RCO ION N ead n Ex erede n rr ААДА 24 gr. 
Cue GOL. лыр мыны “соккан Ra vod agrada бо gr. 
cr to. 7: MMC TTA 1j OZ 
ЖӘЕ меры анан нын Pila ique avis ob ат тардан 30 02 


With ап exposure of five minutes, it is quite easy to handle а 
couple of dozen prints in the same bath at one time, but it is 
advisable not to over-expose the prints. To stop development, 
and to get rid of any trace of developer (which would upset the 
toning bath), they should be washed from ten to fifteen minutes 
in running water. At this stage the prints are ready for toning 
in the usual way. Pyro can also be used as a developer for 
P.O.P., as follows :— 
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This developer gives a reddish sepia colour 
with 2} minutes’ development. An increase 
in the proportion of bichromate solution to 
ten minims for the same quantity of 
developer makes development somewhat 
quicker, and gives an excellent brown. 
Further increase of bichromate still further 
increases the speed of development, and modifies the resulting 
colour, until with 


UPC Sara Aad aa sera I 2 ОЁ, 
DES DEO Quir eg Mies Ma Esta uia t нда ызадан 3 ЕТ. 
Bichrombsté SOLON: 1.1221 20 003210 àtI aen Ph ER yi Ad } oz. 


it is only a matter of about thirty seconds' developing, and the 
colour is a decided green. 


REDUCING OVER-PRINTED P.O.P. PRINTS. 


Printing-out paper that has been printed too deeply can be 
placed in the bath given below, afterwards being toned and 
fixed in a combined bath : — 


COOKIE Salt эхее аз secs бутау asas 5 drm 
Commercial hydrochloric acid ........................ 1 drm 
WEISE Sao AERA SDAA E aa SES 6 oz. 


Leave the prints in this solution for five to ten minutes, then 
rinse them thoroughly in water, and transfer them to a combined 
bath. If the prints are extremely dark, add 15 to 30 grains of 
copper sulphate to the above solution ; the more copper sulphate 
added the greater will be the amount of reduction of the prints. 


A RODINAL STAND DEVELOPER. 


A simply prepared developer has been recommended for stand 
development, made with rodinal in the following way :— 


Mix rodinal ...:.. айың FEAT PPS ИТ ИТҮ 14 drm. 
Wi WAOE О К ee 32 02. 


and add 75 minims of a cold, saturated solution of potassium 
carbonate. This formula has been tried with excellent results by 
Dr. Linden, who advises it to be used at a temperature of about 


60 deg. F. The water used should have been boiled for at least 
hill me р 3 oz. twenty minutes, and is always better if free from chalk ; in other 
Dry ES diinisiasi ia tkt YE S VR ERE APRES Г ТГ. 3 Er. words, it is safer to use distilled water, and much easier then to 
Potassium bichromate solution (1 in 1,000) ...... 5 min obtain uniform results. 
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The Editor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
SCARBOROUGH AND DISTRICT. 


Sig,—Having recently returned from a motoring-photographic 
tour on the north-east coast, I read the article entitled “ Round 
about Scarborough with a Camera " in your last issue with 
more than ordinary interest. Mr. Morris says truly that there 
is much in Scarborough of which pictures may be made, but the 
photographer will do well to confine himself to the old part of 
the town round and about the harbour. The southern part of the 
town is extremely modern, genteel and uninteresting. 

Those who are making only a brief stay in Scarborough, and 
who are intent on picture-making, will do well to entirely avoid 
all the towns and places lying immediately south. Filey is flat 
and uninteresting, and, except for the Brig, offers no scope for 
picture-making. Bridlington is entirely ugly. Mr. Morris has 
spoken of Robin Hood's Bay and Ravenscar; the former is 
quaint and pleasing to the eye, but not to the nose. An hour 
spent here would be ample, I think. Whitby is extremely 
interesting and picturesque, and those who like figure studies will 
find innumerable models here. But I should strongly advise all 
those who can spare the time to journey yet farther north to 
Staithes. This is undoubtedly the pick of all these coast towns. 
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The quaint old wooden bridge which many hundreds of artists 
have painted has unfortunately been taken down to make place 
for a hideous iron arrangement ; but even with this blot Staithes 
offers more possibilities to the camera man than any other town 
on the north-east coast. Climbing the “ bank " and passing 
through Hinderwell one reaches the moors, where the landscape 
man would find much to interest him. Runswick, the next 
coast town, is pretty, but hardly worth a visit from the photo- 
grapher.—Yours truly, Н. Sr. JOHN COOPER. 
Brighton. lbs tet 


HINTS TO MANUFACTURERS, 

Sig,—In general, the photographic papers are filled with the 
experience of photographers placed at the disposal of other 
workers. Occasionally a manufacturing firm comes out from the 
wings and assumes a “ speaking-part," to the great advantage of 
the audience. The intention of the present writer is to place 
some of the photographers’ experience at the disposal of manu- 
facturers. This is not undertaken, of course, in the hope of con- 
veying any technical information that will be new to them, but 
with the thought that a closer insight into the wants of photo- 
graphers may be of service to them and to us who use their 
manufactures. 

Correct Shutter SSpecds.—Much has been heard lately of the 
inaccurate speeding of the shutters most in use. The blame for 
this is invariably thrown on the amateur who ?uys; no censure 
is ever passed on the maker who misrepresents the goods he 
sells. This heresy I now intend to perpetrate. The responsi- 
bility for incorrect marking is entirely at the door of the makers 
of the shutter in question. No inducement-should have led the 
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makers to mark the speeds so wildly. A supposed (or actual) 
demand for high speeds is no defence. 

What would be thought of a lens maker who marketed a recti- 
linear lens with a full aperture of F/8, which he marked F/6? 

He would be denounced on all hands. When a shutter maker 
marks a speed 1-1ooth, when he knows that it is 1-5оіһ, he 
escapes censure by declaring that the buyer 1s foolish enough to 
believe him!’ This farce has gone on long enough. It is high 
time that speeds were accurately marked. Amateurs are not as 
a body infatuated with a desire to give exposures of 1-1ooth sec. ; 
but fhey are anxious to know approximately what exposures they 
really are giving. 

If the makers who lay the blame on the buyers of shutters were 
not the first to originate exposures of a nominal 1-1ooth, they 
have probably sold more shutters that are marked at that speed 
than any other maker. At any rate, amateurs naturally look to 
them for more accuracy and fewer homilies. Their manufac- 
tures are beautifully constructed and of the greatest con- 
venience; it is deplorable that their value should still be less 
than it might be because of a certain obstinate adherence to past 
errors. 

Hand Camera Lenses.—If I have pleaded for more accuracy in 
one regard, I do not feel that I am inconsistent in asking for 
more leniency in another. I would suggest that the lenses of 
cameras that are specially intended for hand use should be pro- 
vided with larger apertures, so that full exposures might be 
given even when the light is scarce. The makers, of course, give 
the largest aperture that will secure good definition, and even 
illumination, as well as fair marginal correction. "But the hand 
camera worker finds a number of subjects that demand a full 
exposure rather than the finest definition ; but these are rendered 
impossible because of the small aperture with which the lens is 
mounted. 

I would suggest that every decent single achromatic lens 
should be provided with a stop of F/8, every rectilinear with F/6. 
These maximum apertures would not be recommended where full 
exposures can be given with smaller ones, but they would be 
provided by the maker as a last resort when the conditions made 
a short exposure of more importance than fine definition. 

Some makers do this already, or at least provide a larger 
aperture than is scaled. I possess a good rectilinear which is 
scaled from F/8, but it will work most satisfactorily for many 
subjects at about F/6. Fortunately, the iris will open out 
beyond the scaling to about this extent. Let the maker remem- 
ber that it is far more disastrous to under-expose than to lose a 
little marginal definition. 

Some diffusion of focus is often an improvement to a picture, 
but a deficiency in exposure ruins all. It ought to be quite 
possible for the makers to provide larger stops for occasional 
use, without pledging their credit that the lens will cover well 
at the largest stop provided. This course might not help them 
to sell anastigmats, but it would at least help many a worried 
hand camera worker who cannot afford to get a rapid lens of the 
best type. I have a treasured and inexpensive lens that works 
beautifully at F/13 or so. I sometimes look reproachfully at the 
blank shadows of a most carefully developed snapshot, and feel 
that I would be content to sacrifice all the fine detail of which 
the makers are so proud, if only I could get more silver de- 
posited in its stead. 

Other workers must often have felt the same. А cheap lens 
cannot do all that an expensive one may do, but it might do far 
more than it does if only the makers had faced the practical 
wants of the user instead of the imaginary needs that he is 
supposed to have.—Yours truly, MORE LIGHT! 

Rugby. 
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CAST SHADOWS AND DIFFUSED LIGHT. 


бІБ,- Іп the article on “ Some Aspects of Sunlight in Outdoor 
Photography," which appeared in the issue of June 7, the para- 
graph on the nature of cast shadows conveys, I think, a wrong 
impression. 

In the case of shadows of window frame bars cast by sunshine 
on a white tablecloth, the actual amount of light received at any 
point in the shadow is, in my opinion, less while the sun shines 
than when the sun is obscured by a cloud. The light is not of 
the same amount in the two cases, as the article stated. 

If the shadow is watched as the sun is entering a cloud you 
will see it grow broader and disappear into the surrounding 
* white." 

The cloud acts as a diffuser of the direct sun ravs; so that, 
though the tablecloth as a whole receives less light than formerly, 
the point that was in shadow is now receiving light from many 
points of the illuminated cloud. 
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In a room lighted by a window the tablecloth may receive 
light, during sunshine, by reflection from many suríaces inside 
the room. Out of doors such reflection is much reduced, so that 
a point which is in the shadow of a tree trunk during sunshine 
may actually receive more light when the sun is hidden by a 
small bright cloud. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of “ optical illusion " in 
such cases, and the remainder of the very interesting article 
shows clearly how to reproduce the effect.—Yours truly, 


Birmingham. S. R. TOMLINSON. 


[The effect observed, so far as the shadow density is con- 
cerned, is—as stated in the article in question—largely an optical 
illusion, and the visual test cannot be accepted with certainty. 
The best method of testing the comparative actinic vdlue of the 
light present in the cast shadows and when diffused is with 
an actinometer. Tests made in this manner on a sunny day, 
with passing clouds, confirm the statements made in the original 
article. —Ep.] 


The Third Exhibition of the Society of Colour Photographers 
was opened at the house of the British Journal of Photography, 
26, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on June 17. A charge of 
sixpence admission is made. 


“ Open-Air to Everywhere "' is the title of a useful little leaflet 
issued by the London General Omnibus Co., Ltd., and contains 
particulars in neatly tabulated form for reference of the exten- 
sive service of motor ’buses now plying in London and suburbs. 


A New Photographic Society has been formed under the title of 
the Barnet and District Camera Club, and all amateur photo- 
graphers in the neighbourhood are invited to communicate with 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Frank Lambert, 41a, High Street, Barnet, 
who will be pleased to supply full particulars. Beginners will 
be welcomed as heartily as experts. 


To Secretaries of Photographic Societies.—Mr. R. Hesketh, of 
the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Altrincham, 
whose popular lectures and demonstrations are always much in 
demand among photographic societies, is now making arrange- 
ments for the winter season, and secretaries who desire to secure 
his services should communicate with him without delay at the 
above address. 


* Tours in Galloway,” the annual edition of which is just to 
hand, provides a very useful and attractive guide book to the 
south-west of Scotland. Numerous illustrations are included, 
also lists of apartments, hotels, boarding-houses, etc., and other 
information. Copies of the booklet can be obtained by sending 
two penny stamps to the Traffic Manager, Portpatrick Railway 
Co., Stranraer, N.B. 


The death has occurred of Mr. A. H. Hewitt, president of the 
Grimsby and District Camera Club, on Sunday, June 12. The 
deceased was most popular with the members, his amiable dis- 
position and unassuming manner winning the respect of all. 
Mr. Hewitt was also a musician of marked ability, and took an 
active interest in the local antiquarian society. The interment 
took place at Wolverhampton on June r5. 


The Euxit Camera.—A handsomely produced little booklet 
dealing with the ‘“Euxit” folding pocket camera made by Messrs. 
J. F. Shew and Co., of 88, Newman Street, London, W., written 
and illustrated by Alvin Langdon Coburn, will be presented free 
to any reader of THE A. P. sending a postcard request for it to 
the above address. Four reproductions of pictures by Mr. Coburn 
are given as separate plates, and the get-up of the brochure 1s 
particularly attractive. 


** Ilford Versatile Plates ” is the title of a well produced little 
booklet just issued by Ilford, Ltd. In its pages will be found 
full particulars of the new Versatile plates issued by this firm, 
and favourably reviewed recently in these pages. Formulz for 
developers and instruction in development are given in the 
booklet, as well as much useful information for the successful 
production of negatives on these plates. Readers of THE A. P. 
should send a postcard to Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, London, E., for 
a copy of the booklet, which will be sent free. 
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FEDERATION 


NOTES & CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Fountains Abbey is an ideal place for an 
Yorkshire excursion on an ideal day. The Yorkshire 
Photographic Photographic Union struck both conditions on 
Union Annual Saturday, June 18, and consequently a goodly 
Excursion. number of associates took part in the annual 
excursion to that delightful place. Ripon, a 
quaint old market town, was the centre for the visitors, and a 
quick and pleasant ride by motor soon brought the visitors in 
touch with the historic old pile. I said pleasant, but that term 
must be qualified by stating it was the quickness that gave the 
pleasure, for the dust raised by the motors was infernal, and it 
vied with the petrol fumes, to provide a lining to the inner man. 
A fair proportion of associates went in the morning, others at 
midday, some later in the afternoon, and even detachments were 
on their way back as early as five or six o'clock. 
This feature of detachments is somewhat 
The Reunion unfortunate, inasmuch as it seemed to cause а 
Tea. flatness to the function. No official tea was 
announced on this occasion, mainly, I believe, 
because the Union secretary has had previous difficulties in 
ascertaining the number who would be present at tea. Society 
secretaries either cannot, or don't, notify him, and if he gives a 
speculative guarantee he either has not enough teas ordered, or, 
on the other hand, has to pay for teas ordered but not eaten. 
Leaving associates to cater for themselves may or may not be 
good policy, according to individual opinion. If it serves a use- 
ful purpose in drawing attention to the matter, well and good, 
for after all it is the associates who are at fault, if anybody. И 
is to the credit of one of the smallest societies, if not the 
smallest, to record they turned up with the largest array of 
associates, viz., the Rodley Society. 
The president, Mr. Alex. Keighley, the vice- 
Photographically presidents, Mr. Godfrey Bingley and Mr. C. B. 
a Success. — Howdill, and Mr. Secretary Clough, along with 
forty to fifty associates, had tea at the Café 
Victoria, Ripon, a room well adapted for seating eight times 
as many. Reunion is the strongest safeguard of federa- 
tions, and there is no better place or time for societies to 
fraternise than over the cup that cheers, even on a broiling hot 
day such as the one in question. Photographically the Foun- 
tains Abbey excursion was all that could be desired, and the 
visitors made many exposures, whilst many devoutly wished they 
had more plates. Possibly it was the quarter-plate (or smaller) 
camerist who scored, for he could carry more ammunition, and 
it was not a weight-carrying day. With just the passing thought 
that concentration might have created more enthusiasm and con- 
sequently a higher state of unionism, all who were present voted 
the gathering a really pleasant one, and a real royal time was 


spent in recording some of the beauties of Ripon and Fountains. . 


Since writing my notes on the new East 
East Anglian Anglian Federation a week ago, I hear enthu- 
Federation. siasm is growing in the area covered by that 
organisation, and soon we shall learn that a net- 
work of federated societies has been woven from Lincolnshire 
to South Essex, and a joining made with the great Northern 
bodies. As Mr. Peake, the East Anglian secretary, has pointed 
out, “ federations grow by the instinct for work, mutual help, 
local sentiment, and encouragement; and for those reasons are 
infinitely superior in spirit to the affiliation principle, with its 
sense of dependency on another power." 
Frequently secretaries require a ready means 
A Note for of passing to their members some announce- 
Secretaries. ment, perhaps not of sufficient importance to 
merit the issue of a printed circular. Most 
societies do print their fixture card of meetings, excursions, etc., 
but this alone is insufficient to ensure a good turn up, and one 
has recourse to a special postal notice before each date falls 
near. The secretaries of the Birmingham Municipal Technical 
School Photographic Society, Messrs. T. Н. Shepherd and W. F. 
Carter, have adopted a novel and effective plan. Arriving at the 
conclusion that an ordinary bald statement of fact was less likely 
to take effect than a tasty notice or postcard, they obtained a 
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Plex duplicator, postcard size, costing some six shillings, and 
with it they now issue their right up to date announcements, 
embellished with a suitable sketch, original, or built up {тот 
tracings, and these they tell me are greatly appreciated. If an 
excursion by rail is announced, possibly a train will form part 
of the composition, whilst probably a ramble would be denoted 
by a camera, a pretty girl, a long arm, and a small waist, and 
so оп. 
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A very good attendance of members welcomed 

Lynn Photo- Mr. С. F. Pratt at the monthly meeting of Lynn 

graphic Club. Photographic Club (Ү.М.С.А.), when he gave a 

particularly interesting paper on the History 

and Architecture of Castleacre Priory and Church. At the same 

meeting Mr. G. Allen, who was the representative at the Fast 

Anglian Conference, reported the result of the inaugural 
meetings. 


On a recent Saturday members of the Bootle 
Bootle Photo- Photographic Society paid a visit to Blackburn, 
graphic Society. and in company with several members of the 
Blackburn and District Camera Club had a most 
delightful ramble up the Ribble Valley. The Blackburn presi- 
dent, Mr. H. Neville, met the Bootle party at the station, and 
having piloted them safely on board a tram, a run of some three 
miles brought them to Wilpshire, the starting point of the 
ramble. Too much cannot be said for the able way in which 
Mr. Neville conducted the party, while allowing as much time 
as possible for photographing. 
St. Andrews Photographic Society have 
St. Andrews recently had their clubrooms and workrooms 
Photographic overhauled and rendered healthier and more 
Society. comfortable by an up-to-date installation of 
electric lighting. There is no doubt that this 
improvement of their environment will conduce to a propor- 
tionate improvement in the quality of work turned out by the 
members of this enterprising society. As one who has for a 
number of years had the great advantage of having electric light 
installed in the dark-room, * Ariel " can sincerely congratulate 
the society on the change. 


Excursions large and small are the feature of 

Summer Excur- this season, possibly intensified by the bad 

sions a Big season of last year. А big gathering of the 

Success. Leicestershire Photographic Society recently 

went to Ratby and Martinshaw Woods. The 

Loughborough Photographic Society have had a fine time in the 

grounds of Col. Bruce at Clifton, near Nottingham. Excellent 

reports have also reached me of ‘outings by the Leeds Camera 
Club and other Yorkshire societies. 


The Devonport Camera Club, whose patron is 
With the Lord St. Levan, have arranged ап excellent 
Devonport summer programme of excursions, and опа recent 
Camera Club. Wednesday, by the kind permission of Mr. F. 
B. Mildmay, M.P., some of the society had the 
privilege of a visit to Flete, the popular member’s beautiful resi- 
dence near Yealmpton. Mr. J. Cock was the leader of the party, 
which included Mr. F. Wellard (president of the club) and Mr. 
C. O. Gard (hon. sec.). Starting from the Devonport Technical 
Schools, the party greatly enjoyed the drive through the verdant 
scenery of the South Hams to Flete, which, although a modern 
structure, was constructed on the same lines as the older build- 
ing, portions of which still remain in the music and billiard 
room. The noble proportions and fine roofs of the principal 
rooms, which open one into the other, and the many objects of 
beauty to be seen, made the tour of the house exceedingly 
interesting. 


The Bowes Park Photographic Society 

Annual Dinner recently held their fifth annual dinner, which 
at Bowes Park. was again a great success. The President, Mr. 
J. A. Lovegrove, in proposing the toast of the 

society, quoted John Stuart Mills, who said the greatness of a 
State depended on the individuals composing.it-. So with a 
society, and the fact that officers and members had worked to- 
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gether in such splendid unison was the reason the society was 
to-day in such a flourishing condition, having in its nine years 
of existence risen from a small band of enthusiasts to a sub- 
stantial membership of over one hundred members. In many 
ways this progressive society deserves the honours poured upon 
it. For instance, the society secured the diploma of honour at 
the White City. I believe the only English society so honoured. 
At the last R. P. S. exhibition seven members had fourteen 
pictures hung, whilst Mr. Walter Gilbey, J. С. 5. Mummery, and 
H. A. Miles have in turn reflected honour by their personal 
achievements. 


A demonstration of enlarging and develop- 
ing by simultaneous action was given at the 
and rooms of the Rotherham Photographic Society 
Development. by Messrs. J. M. Fitzclarke and H. Attill. The 
process has novelty on its side, and is con- 

sidered to possess great possibilities, for the reason there is 
more certainty of success and greater control. Next winter, 
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Enlargement 


THe WEEKLY COMPETITIO 


“THE A. P. and P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
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programmes will be incomplete without a demonstration of this 
latest form of enlarging. 
The arrangements of the Scottish Salon of this 
A Novel Fund. year decreed that half the profits should go to 
the Federation and the other half be placed at 
the disposal of the Salon Committee. The Salon Committee has 
decided that their share of the proceeds form the nucleus of a 
fund (to be added to periodically) for the purchase at each Salon 
of a picture for the clubrooms of the Dundee and East of Scot- 
land Photographic Association. 

Mr. J. М. Harcus having gone to Canada, 
Mr. S. Stewart, 12, Montgomery Street, has 
been appointed secretary of the Kirkcaldy 
Photographic Society. Mr. Stewart is not without experience, 
having previously wielded the secretarial pen, and also been 
president of the society. He also held office as vice-president of 
the Federation, and is well known as an exhibitor at the Scottish 
Salon. 


Kirkcaldy. 


a 


A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 


worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiserin the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is а bona-fde amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materials, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is abovethe average. Each print must have one of the coupons, given every week 
іп the advertisement pages, affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 

he prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce іп Tne А. P. AND P. М. is reserved. 

accompanied with a written criticism if stamps for return postage are sent. | 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from 


ealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. 
Hesford, St. Helens, Lancs. (Title of print, “ Madge.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial; lens, single; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1-20th second ; time of day, July ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, Bromoil. 

The Second Prize to S. Dawe, 12, St. Andrews Road, South- 
sea. (Title of print, “ Lustleigh Cleave.") Technical data: 
Plate, Edwards’ iso. ; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th 
second; time of day, 6 p.m., July ; developer, pyro-soda ; print- 
ing process, carbon. 

The Extra Prize to Geo. Malcolm, 8, Grindlay Street, Edin- 
burgh. (Title of print, “ A Hazy Morning.") Technical data: 
Plate, Kodoid ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 4 second; time 
of day, 10 a.m., June; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
enlarged on Lilywhite bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Edward Roper, 96, Derby Road, 
Ipswich. (Title of print, “ Ice Walls.") Technical data: Plate, 
Barnet ortho.; lens, Isostigmar; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-2s5th 
second, 6-times screen; time of day, noon, August; developer, 
pour s printing process, enlargement on Kodak velvet 

romide. 


Hen. Mention. 

Harold C. Caulton, Nottingham ; Robt. Chalmers, Sunderland ; 
Geo. Malcolm, Edinburgh ; S. Ambler, Harrogate ; Wm. N. Bate, 
St. Helens; Jackson T. Clarke, Nelson; Jas. Parrack, 
Northumberland ; T. A. Ward, Leicester; F. C. Boyes, Theydon 
Bois (2) ; R. Caudwell, Ealing, W. ; Mrs. Geo. Raeper, Leith. 


Class I. 


C. K. Norman, Mannington ; L. A. Howell, Beckenham ; J. H. 
Saunders, Leeds; Fred. Hartley, Nelson; F. Fouraker, Upper 
Norwood ; R. F. Thomson, London, S.W. ; A. P. Hosking, Hoy- 
lake ; Geo. F. Firth, Wakefield ; A. С. Warren, Palmer’s Green, 
N.; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; john Wood, Leeds; 
H. T. Stephenson, Bloomington, U.S.A.; H. C. Hopkyns, 
Enfield ; E. H. Dasent, Bedford ; Frank Slade, Harrogate ; G. R. 
Gresham, Hockliffe; F. L. Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne; W. 
ү Aberdeen; T. Gordon, Petersfield ; Chas. Grimwood, 

xeter. 


Class 11. 

A. B. Morris, Belfast; Allan Phillip, Shrewsbury; John C. 
O’Keefe, Fermoy; Oliver Goldsmith, Great Bookham; P. H. 
Rolfe, Rugby ; H. Limbrick, Harborne; G. W. Slade Anderson, 
Guernsey ; W. С. Heather, Reading ; Mrs. Jessie Hunt, Birming- 
ham; W. E. Bartlett, Canada; S. Bradford, Queen's Park, №. ; 
Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; G. Allen Draper, Black- 
heath, S.E.; J. Creed, Plymouth; Geo. Graham, Bristol; Jas. 
Longhurst, Ealing; Percy Payton, Lincoln; W. Prince, Maid- 
stone. 

Class 111. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. R. Greenhill, 50, Man- 
nock Road, Wood Green, М. (Title of print, ©“ South-West 
Porch, Canterbury Cathedral.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet 
ortho. ; lens, Beck sym.; stop, F/11; exposure, 1 second; time 
of day, 12.40 p.m., August; developer, M.Q.; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington carbon bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 

J. Hally, Auchterarder, N.B.; A. E. Rogers, Manchester ; 
Frank W. Glever, Leicester; G. J. Fisher, Norwich; St. A. F. 
St. John, Leominster; Miss Eleanor R. Barrett, Christchurch ; 
W. E. Straw, London, S.E.; F. G. Pedley, Leeds; W. R. Jack- 
son, Warrington; W. T. Wilkinson, Bradford; H. H. 
Wells, Tottenham; E. Kilburn, Leeds; R. W. Bell, New- 
bury; Wm. Balfour, Glasgow; S. Bradford, Queen's Park; 
Bombardier W. Sharpe, Newport, Mon. ; F. A. Lloyd, Watford ; 
N: Bouchard, Jersey; А. G. Bullwinkle, Wealdstone; М. 
Pearson, Manchester; A. J. Andrews, Penge; F. Wilkinson, 
Clitheroe; W. Richards, Birchfields; Henry Moor, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Sydney Steward, Wolverhampton; Miss Young, 
Durham ; G. W. Allen, Burton-on-Trent; R. Andersen, Highbury 
Park, N.; Mr. Hughes, Folkestone; Paul Snell, Devonport; 
H. V. Cole, Clapton; A. W. Try, Liverpool; G. L. J. Baker, 
Sherborne; H. Southwick, Gravelly Hill; Miss de Montcalm 
Beale, London, W.; J. Solous-Jones, Harpenden. 


i Keer‏ س 
WRIT‏ 


The Tenax Camera.—C. P. Goerz, Ltd., of 1.6, Holborn Circus, 
E.C., now supply their dainty little Tenax folding pocket camera 
їп quarter-plate size, fitted with the Goerz Celor lens working at 


F/4.8. The numerous users and admirers of this popular camera 
will doubtless be pleased to know that this big-aperture lens can 
be fitted to so small an instrument. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. | 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 
ADVICE, 


Full name and address must be 
All queries and 
be addressed to The Editor, 


Tur AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 


or ' Criticism" on the outside. 


~ 


marked '‘ Query’ 


Develop ment. 
I use N. F. plates and pyro-soda developer, 
but get my negatives both under and over 
developed. If I develop by time, how long 
ought I to give, and should the developer be 
diluted ? A. C. (Holland Park Gardens). 
Developing for a fixed time means 
always using the same temperature, de- 
veloper, plate, etc. In your case it will 
be far simpler for you to adopt the fac- 
torial system. Stick to one brand of 
piates, and follow the maker’s formula 
precisely. Observe carefully the time 
elapsing between pouring on the de- 
veloper and the first appearance of any 
image at all on the plate. Suppose this to 
be—by way of example—half a minute. 
Then multiply this time of appearance 
by, let us say, 10, getting a total of five 
minutes. Now continue developing for 
ten minutes, counting from the time the 
developer was first poured on the plate. 
Fix and wash this plate. If this gives too 
much density-contrast, due to over-de- 
velopment, then take the next plate, and 
instead of multiplying the “ time of ap- 
pearance” by то, try the factor 9,8, 7, etc., 
and so on, until you find the factor which 
gives you exactly what you want. If you 
keep closely to this system—which just 
at first seems a little troublesome to get 
into—you will soon find that your nega- 
tives are remarkably uniform. 


Old Negatives, etc. 
(2) Can you suggest any use for old nega 
tives, of which I have some hundreds? (2) 1% 
there any method of making lantern slides ìn 
the camera by reversing the negative to a 
positive? (3) How can superfluous paint 
(ink?) be removed from a bromoil? Surely 
when you put paint (ink?) on the brush and 
dab it, the paint sticks to the surface of the 
paper, even if none soaks into the surface ot 
the gelatine. G. F. S. (Winchester). 
Old quarter-plate negatives have no 
value as old glass. You can clean off the 
gelatine coating with hot water, and then 
cut off an inch of glass, and use the 
34 by 34 as cover glasses for lantern 
slides. If you are interested in a garden, 
then cleaned quarter-plates can easily be 
made into small forcing-frame covers, and 
other handy forms for protecting plants. 
(2) Yes, it is possible, but not very advis- 
able, to make lantern slide positives by 
reversing negatives exposed to the camera. 
The objections to the plan are, first, the 
somewhat tedious and rather uncertain 
nature of all such reversal processes, 
which primarily demand ап accurately 
timed exposure ; and secondly, the objec- 


tion, that having converted your original 
exposure into a positive, it is not a very 
simple matter to get proper positive 
prints or duplicate slides. The idea has 
often been put forward, but, barring quite 
exceptional cases, the procedure is not 
to be advised. (3 You seem to be 
theorising on this point, rather than 
stating an actually experienced difficulty. 
In the bromoil image you have a piece 
of paper covered all over with a thin layer 
of gelatine plus a silver image. The de- 
velopment of the silver image has here 
induced a change in this part of the gela- 
tine, so that the coating is really of two 
kinds; one part declines to accept the 
company of greasy ink, the other part is 
ready to accept the company of such ink. 
A brush lightly charged at the tip with 
such greasy ink readily parts with this 
pigment to some parts, while others de- 
cline to accept it, or if they do accept 
it, they are very ready to part company 
with it again if a non-inky brush is 
brought into contact with them. Instead 
of theorising, make an artificial negative 
by cutting up а piece of black lantern 
birder into narrow strips 1-16th inch 
wide, and fix these on a sheet of plain 
glass, forming а chessboard pattern. 
Print from this a contact bromide, and 
follow the usual bromoil instructions and 
formule. If now you examine your 
soaked print, which has its surface 
slightly dried by dabbing with dry rag, 
you ‘will see the non-image, which part 
stands out in relief, as compared with the 
depressed image part. In fact, the for- 
mer takes up much more water, and 
so declines the company of greasy ink. 
If ink of the right kind is dabbed evenly 
all over such a print, and you now take 
a clean soft brush, and lightly dab the 
print, you will find that the ink prefers 
the company of the clean dry brush to 
that of the water-swelled gelatine. But 
this is only theory. Your best plan is to 
try the experiment for yourself. Theory 
is all very well in its way, but a theory 
which is unsupported by fact or experi- 
ence is likely to lead one into cloud-land 
and fog-world. 


Changing Plates on Tour. 
How can I change plates without а dark- 
room? Can I make a changing bag, etc. ? 
E. K. G. (Leek). 
For changing in the daytime you may 
use a changing bag. ‘This is made of a 
shape like a roomy pillow-case but with 
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a circular opening at each end. One 
hand goes into each of these openings, 
which are made light-tight by means of a 
stout elastic band round the wrist. The 
bag is made of two thicknesses of twill, 
the inner (lining) of ** Turkey twill,” the 
outer of black. The two layers of material 
are not attached to each other, except 
round the hand holes. One of the hand 
holes is made large enough to admit the 
camera. The operator sits facing a table 
with his back to the light, and as far 
from the window as he can get. The 
loaded camera with exposed plates is 
put into the changing bag, then the 
hands inserted and wrist openings closed 
up. The worker operates by sense of 
touch, and transfers the plates from the 
camera to a plate box, putting the plates 
film to film in pairs, and wrapping each 
double pair in thin brown paper, just in 
the way the plates are sent out by the 
plate maker. In the same way, fresh 
plates are loaded into the camera. Half 
an hour's practice with such a bag and a 
dozen old negatives should enable you to 
get the “hang” of the business quite 
easily. One word of caution. When 
plate changing do not talk, or you are 
sure to get * mixed " and put the plates 
into the camera wrong way round. For 
changing at night one must block out 
the outside light by means of a curtain, 
blind, rug, etc., and use a portable dark- 
room lamp. But when once you get into 
the way of using a changing bag, you will 
have по difficulty by day or night. Such 
changing bags are obtainable from the 
dealers, or may easily be home-made. 


P.O.P. Toning. 
I follow the usual course, ànd everything 
seems to go all right till the prints are 
placed in the hypo, when they turn a sickly 
vellow and appear to bleach, but gather 
colour on drying, yet retain the yellowness 
in the lighter tones, etc. 
W. H. (Ingleton). 
We do not find very much to complain 
of in the sample prints sent, except that 
they seem to have been somewhat under- 
toned. Your negatives evidently tend to 
rather too strong contrasts, but that is a 
matter of taste to some extent. Have you 
tried the phosphate bath (water 20 oz., 
soda phosphate 30 gr., gold chloride 
1 gr.)? Wash thoroughly before toning, 
and let the first washing bath be quick 
and thorough, so as quickly to get rid of 
any preservative in the paper which 
comes out in the first washing. It is ad- 
visable to do the washing and toning in 
artificial light. Try a little longer time 
in the toning bath. 


Kallitype Formule. 
I shall be much obliged if you will give me 
a good sensitising Kallitype formula, con- 
taining the silver in the solution, and also 


the developer most suitable for it. 
H. A. (Bradford). 


Several such formula have been given, 
and the following gives quite satisfactory 
results: — Warm 4 oz. of distilled water 
to about 180 deg. F. in a glass flask, add 
6 gr. of oxalic acid, and when this is 
dissolved add 3oo gr. of ferric oxalate. 
Agitate till solution is complete. Allow 
the solution to cool. Filter. While in 
the dark add 120 gr. of silver nitrate. 
Keep the solution in the dark, but use 
it as soon after preparation as practic- 


able, the same day if convenient. 
Developing solution: Borax, 4  oz.; 
Rochelle salt, 3 0oz.; water, 40 02. ; 


bichromate of potassium solution of one 
per cent. strength, 4 oz. Fixing solu- 
tion: —Hypo, 1 oz.; strongest ammonia, 


2 fl. drm. ; water, 20 Google 
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Betsy and I are in. 

“ I—never—will — desert 
—Mr. Micawber.” It came 
from Croydon, or from the 
Camera Club there, which 
amounts to the same thing, 
and it capped the climax at 
the half-yearly meeting of 
the Affiliation delegates. A full house had listened to Lawyer 
Boyes, who, while the clock did three of its quarters, showed us 
that the love that David had for Jonathan was not in it with the 
yearning affection of the Royal Photographic Society for its 
adopted child. “ It was all very well to dissemble their love,” 
murmured опе of the delegates, ' but why did they kick the 
Affiliation acting-secretaryship downstairs?” Not even the 
special pleading from Ilford could silence certain underground 
rumblings, until there came the dramatic intervention of Croy- 
don. “ Croydon has sent this message to this meeting,” said a 
strident voice. “ Croydon will support the Royal Photographic 
Society, to which it is affiliated. Croydon will not support any 
separated Federation. Croydon will work together with the 
‘ Royal’ for the advancement of British photography." Апа 
then what could they do but limply agree to bury the hatchet 
and accept the new rules of Association? Especially when they 
were told that even if they did the other thing it would not turn 
the tail of a comma. 


The Accent that Sings. 


The phrase is a pretty one, and, like all pretty things, it comes 
from Paris, vid Demachy, who tells us that he does not care for 
pictures that preach a sermon or tell a story. “ Just give me 
the accent that sings," says he. The singing accent, which 
somehow suggests the tea-kettle nearing boiling-point, would 
furnish a convenient means of sorting out pictorial enterprises. 
They could be classified according to their voice-variety. Paus- 
ing in front of a Hoppé portrait we might memorise it as a fine 
soprano, or an Evans in platinum as a rich tenor. Of some 
others—well, I am reminded of Artemus Ward. Artemus was no 
singer. “ As a singist," he said, “ I am not a success. I am 
saddest when I sing. So are those who hear me. They are 
sadder even than I am.” If some pictures that I know of could 
break into song, they might join Artemus in a duet. 


Of Uncertain Date. 


It seldom happens that illustrated newspaperdom comes in for 
so pointed a rebuke as a section of it has just received over the 
" new " photograph of Queen Alexandra sitting to a sculptor. 
But this is not the first time that the Queen-Mother has been 
victimised by the illustration editor. Those in charge of some 
portrait archives could tell strange stories of Royal persons that 
have been re-dressed and Royal heads that have been re-crowned, 
often with the result of making them appear in a composite 
uniform which it is quite impossible for them ever to have worn. 
On the matter of dates many papers are quite conscienceless. 
Recently there was published a well-known picture of Queen 
Alexandra with her favourite sister, said to have been “ taken 
about the time of her betrothal.” The actual date was really 
some years later. The idea that dates are of no importance 
when a beautiful Queen is concerned implies a compliment 
which is well deserved, but it is none the less distasteful from 
the viewpoint of historical accuracy. 


They All with One Consent— 


The big stick of photographic purism was flourished valiantly 
in Russell Square at the opening of the Demachy show. At least 
it was in evidence in the library and on the staircase, but in the 
room where the pictures were hung it underwent a rapid whittling, 
and those who came to scoff remained to bless. Perhaps it was 
the sunlights of Vitré or the Bigouden girls; anyhow, not even 
Demachy’s unblushing confession that he is now further away 
from the straight print than ever could force them into the arena. 
One trenchant critic of dabbing, called upon for his views, 
excused himself on the ground that he was deaf in the ear which 
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was turned towards the reader of the paper. Another, that he 
was a guest, and therefore it would be improper to say anything 
that was not honeyed. But the saddest case was that of the man 
who had come prepared to denounce oil and all its works, and 
then found himself unable with common decency to say his say., 
For they had made him the chairman of the evening. 


The ‘‘ Animated Gazette.’’ 


The Animated Gazette has been established by а first-class 
firm of cinematograph people. It consists of living-picture 
films, which are edited and produced just like an ordinary news- 
paper. It has a circulation of ten millions per week. ne can 


only imagine what goes on in the sanctum of an Animated 
Editor. 


y: “ Big Society wedding at St. George's." 

Editor: “I wouldn't touch it, Subby, I wouldn't touch it. 
These things are getting commonplace. If they would only 
rink to the altar now——” 

Mr. Subby: “ Farewell to Roosevelt.” 

Editor: * Roosevelt! Thank goodness, he's gone. Our 
grinders couldn't turn him out fast enough. We had to make 
breaks in the record, and apologise to the audience with ‘ Here 
Mr. Roosevelt sprinted.” What else? " 

Mr. Subby: “ Rolls due to attempt the Atlantic; Graham 
White to circle the Flip-Flap.” 

Editor: “ Half a mile of Graham-White, and fifty yards of 
Rolls, unless he falls into the sea, when you might make it a 
hundred." 

Messenger: “ Mr. Snodgrass to see you, sir." 

Mr. Snodgrass: “ 1 have called, sir, to learn whether you 
care for animated poetry in your-er columns. I have done 
some verses, sir—an ode to you upon the establishment of the 
Animated Gazette. Rather pretty." 

Editor: ©“ In what respect is the poetry animated, Mr. Snod- 
Tass? 

ы Mr. Snodgrass: “ Well, sir, the metre is animated, and it is 
warranted to animate the audience. The fifteenth verse runs :— 


“ As time goes on you'll doubtless rove 
In search of other offices, 
And find them on the heights of Jove, 
And there you'll dish the prophecies. 


“ Stay your hand, sir, and let me just give you what 
follows : — 


“ Of course, you'll sensitise the skies, 
They'll make a film sensational ; 
Your animated enterprise 
Will lick all things creational. 


“ The Milky Way will change its name, 
Become the Pathé Celluloid——”’ 


Whereupon the office of the Animated Gazette suddenly be- 
came more animated and Mr. Snodgrass scarcely animated at all. 


— 


Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
graphic News," :ent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom... Six months, 5s. sd. Twelve months, 108. 104. 
Canada  ... it S T^ 6s. 6 138. 
Other Countries... ,, oF 158. 
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WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES: 
AusTRALIA.—Gordon and Gotch, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth 
(W.A.), Hobart, Launceston. 


NEW ZEALAND. — Gordon and Gotch, Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, 
Wellington. 


CANADA.—W m. Dawson and Sons, Ld., Toronto and Montreal. 
INDIA—À. Н Wheeler and Co., Al ahabad, Fombay, Calcutta. 


SOUTH ArRiCA.—The Central News Agency, Ld., Johann sóurg, Cape Town, 
Durban, Bloemfontein, Port E:iza eth, etc. 


On Sale at all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls every Tuesday, price ad. 
Published by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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WESTWARD BOUND, | i By H. CREIGHTON BECKETT. 
See article, ** Workers qve may Hear About,” page 635. 
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DECORATIVE PORTRAIT. Ву FREDK. PIDGEON. 
Awarded а Prize ia the Weekly Competition. 
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matic plates or films. Take the twelve 
sheaths out of the camera, and lay them 
down on the left-hand side of the bench. 

Now take off the outside wrapping 
from the plate-box and remove the lid. 
You will find in the box three packets, 
each containing four plates. Unwrap 
one of these carefully, keeping the four 
plates tightly held together. If you 
allow them to slip about over each other, 
the corner of one may scratch the film 
of another. Now, having thrown aside 
the wrapping, notice the edges of the 
plates, and you will see that on the 
longer edges there is a little slip of stiff 
paper, or soft card, about as thick as a 
thin postcard, folded like a trough, and 
placed so that іс keeps the films from 
quite touching. First of all, two plate: 
are placed back to back, then over the 
edges are placed these little trough-like 
slips of paper, and then on each side 
another plate is placed, film inwards. 

Now, as your plates are backed, you 
must look out for a little square of 
paper which will be between the two 
centre plates. Here, see, is a little 
sketch, a section of the packet of four 


Åi SSS 


plates. A is the square of paper, some- 
times thin brown paper, and sometimes 
grease-paper. Itis put there to prevent 
the backing from sticking the plates 
together if the plates are backed. 


Handling the Plates. 

B B are the paper strips which pre- 
vent the film surfaces from touching. 
The reason why we are so anxious with 
regard to the careful unpacking of the 
plates is, that if you should get one of 
these stiff paper strips tucked into your 
sheath with the plate, it might jam the 
sheaths in the camera, or if that did not 
happen, it might come in front of the 
plate, obstructing the image, and so 
causing a mark, which it would be im- 
possible for you to take out in any way. 

So we advise you to carefully remove 
the wrapping paper, then the strips, and 
the small slip between the two backed 
surfaces, ind then to set all the plates 
against the back of the bench on their 


edges, or to lay them flat down. You 
can now slide them into the sheaths, 
taking care, of course, to put them in 
with the glass side against the metal, 
and the film side showing outwards. 
Replace the sheaths in the camera very 
carefully, and fasten all up securely. 


Taking the First Photograph. 


Now let us start out. We will not 
bother at the moment with questions of 


The Second Exposure, 


exposure. They must come later on 
and by themselves, for, as we explained 
last week, the way to successful work is 
by taking one thing at a time. We will 
take care of the exposure for you, by 
setting the shutter to give a twentieth of 
a second, and placing the diaphragm 
at F/8. You will find these conditions 
suitable for such subjects as we want 
you to attempt on a sunny afternoon in 
March. 

You want to photograph this corner 
house? Not a specially attractive sub- 
ject, is it? Oh! your uncle lives there, 
and he gave you the camera for a 
Christmas present. That is an excel- 
lent reason then, and we hope the pic- 
ture will do justice to the instrument 
and your urcle’s generosity. We will 
set the focussiog scale for you, but you 
must take the photograph yourself, so 
remember your hand camera drill of 
last week, please. 

If you like, we will go back now you 
have made your exposures and develop 
them, for you want to see whether you 
have been able to practise successfully 


\ 


НЕКЕ ате, of course, а 

number of different ways 
of mounting photographs, the 
easiest of all being that in which a 
slip-in mount is employed, and the 
print is simply slid in between the 
back and front of the specially prepared 
mount, and held in position by the 
margin. These mounts are supplied in 
stock sizes by all dealers. There are 
other methods of mounting prints for 
various purposes. It is not proposed to 
go into these now, but to describe one of 
the most useful forms of mounting photo- 
graphs, 2.е., by affixing them with the aid 
of paste to their mounts. 

A very stiff ready-made mountant, such 
as Higgins’ or Photo-Stickphast, should 
be obtained from the dealer in photo- 
graphic materials. It is sold in sixpenny 
and shilling pots, and lasts quite a long 
time. А stiff mounting brush should also 
be obtained at the same time. 

Before proceeding to paste the back of 
the print, it should, of course, be trimmed 
to the required size. The print should 
then be placed upon the mount, and its 
position thereon lightly indicated with 
dots made with a fine-pointed pencil, one 
at each corner. It will then be possible 


Pasting the Print. 


to place the print quickly in position 
when pasted, and without risk of having 
to smear it about. 

The dry print is now placed face down- 
ward on a sheet of clean paper (old news- 
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POINTS ON PRINTS. 


MOUNTING PRINTS WITH PASTE. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE-BOOK. 
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paper will serve); a little 
of the paste is taken on 
the brush and quickly 


smeared over the back in the manner 
shown in the illustration, taking care that 
the entire surface and edges are well 
covered. C 

Care should also be taken to see that 
no loose hairs from the brush, or other 


Adjusting Print to Mount. 


foreign matter sticks to the back of the 
print. The print must not be shifted 
during the process of pasting, or some of 
the adhesive will get on to the front sur- 
face. It should therefore be pressed down 
securely with the fingers of the hand not 
holding the brush. 

The print is now lifted by the simple 
expedient of pressing the finger-tips to the 
Sticky back. The print is turned over 
and quickly laid in its correct position on 
the mount, as indicated by the pencil 
dots. The two top corners being placed 
on their proper dots, and the rest of the 
print will fall into position naturally. 

A piece of stiff clean paper is now laid 
over the print and mount, and the print 
is firmly rubbed down with the thumb 
and ball of the palm, taking special care 
to rub outwards from the centre of the 
print. If the right quantity of paste has 
been applied, and the operation has been 
cleanly conducted, the print should now 
be firmly mounted without any paste 
showing round the edges, and will dry 
perfectly flat and smooth. 
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of “The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. He will help you. 
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Supplement to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE-BOOK. 


And in portrait work it is generally best 
to use the largest stop we have in the 
lens. With most modern lenses this aper- 
ture is F/6. So we may make the follow- 
ing rule: The exposure will be two seconds 
for every minute of meter time, using a 
plate of medium speed. Such plates are 
Imperial Special Rapid, or Ilford Special 
Rapid, or Wellington and Ward Speedy, 
or Royal Standard Extra Speed. 

Suppose we find the sensitive paper of 
the meter takes three minutes to match the 


light tint, then our required exposure will - 


be two seconds multiplied by three—that 
is stx seconds. If the light is very bright, 
and the meter paper darkens in three- 
quarters of a minute, we shall have to give 
an exposure of three-quarters of two 
seconds—that is, of 14 seconds, and so 
on. It will be found quite simple. 

Of course, if the stop is not F/6 but 
Е/8, we shall follow the ordinary well- 
known rule. that each stop smaller 
doubles the exposure. If we are fortunate 
enough to possess a portrait lens with 
an aperture of F/4, and there аге 
many such portrait lenses about 
which can be picked up at moderate 
prices, we give half the exposure, because 
we are working with one stop larger. 

Some workers, whose subjects are chil- 
dren or restless, fidgety sitters, may like 
to use more rapid plates. Work in 
exactly the same way, but having ascer- 
tained the exposure for the average speed 
plate, kalve it, when using such rapid 
plates as Ilford Monarch, Imperial Flash- 
light, Barnet Red Seal, Wellington Extra 
Speedy, or Gem Salon. 

When we come to full-length portraits, 
which, of course, can only be satisfac- 
torily accomplished in rooms of good size, 
we must again halve the exposure, because 
we are so much further away from the 
sitter. But here, again, work in the 
ordinary way, as for the standard condi- 
tions, finally giving half the exposure on 
account of this greater distance. With 
ali daylight work the further away we are 
from the subject the shorter will the ex- 
posure be. 

We may write out a table thus .— 

Per Min. 


Average of Meter 
Head and shoulders or Plate, Time. 


half-lengths ......... 54 ic 2 sec. 
Ful length 2.22 . EJO т sec. 
Rapid 
Head and shoulders or Plate. 
half-lengths ........ 2» “ЖӨ I Sec. 
Full length ........ P F/6 } sec. 


Head and shoulders or 
half-lengths ............ F/4 } ѕес. 
Pul length 4.2. EJA 


BEGINNERS’ PRINTS 
CRITICISED. 


Every week one or two prints entered 
in THE A. P. AND P. N. Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criti- 
cised on this page. The technical data 
are printed as supplied by the authors ; 
and the hints given may be helpful to 
other beginners dealing with the same 
class of subject. (See >. 284 “A P& РЛ. ) 


At Home Portraits. 


“Ат THE PIANO.” This is an excellent 
example of the type of portraiture that 
is also picture-making within the reach of 
every amateur photographer. It teaches 
us that we have merely to look about 
our homes to find pictorial material for 
the camera, and that it is not so much 


By A. H. Warren. 


Technical data: backed piate, Wellington so. 
Sheedy; lens, R.R.; stop, Ғ/11; exposure, 2 secs., 
mid-day, Mav; deve.oper, rodinal 1 in 60; printing 
brocess, Seltona. 


Ат THe PIANO. 


the interest attaching to the subject itself 
that makes the picture pleasing, but 
rather that it is a matter of agreeable dis- 
tribution of light and shade. 

This print illustrates a point of con- 
siderable importance, namely, that a very 
small object may play a very large part 
in a picture. In this case the reader will 
notice that the light falls upon the ends 
of four of the black notes of the piano in 
such a way as to give us a row of white 
dots, which compel a certain amount of 
attention entirely out of proportion to 
their importance in the composition. 

Every piano player, of course, at once 
recognises the meaning of these little dots, 
but to the non-musical man they might 
easily pass as defects. If now we take 
a pencil and slightly tone down these four 
dots on the print, we shall at once see 
how their subdual at once quietens the 
whole arrangement, and enables us to 
give much more attention to the face in 
silhouette against its light background. 


—— eee 


“THE AGE OF INNOCENCE.” Іп this 
little example we have a well-lit portrait 
apparently taken out of doors. The plain- 
ness of the background is a great help 
in making the most of the head and face, 
which would not have been the case had 
the background been a brick wall or ivy- 
covered fence, for instance. This is a 
mistake to be guarded against by the 
beginner in portraiture. Always remember 
that the plainer the background the better 
for the portrait. 

Another mistake that is frequently made 
by beginners occurs in this little print. It 
is in supposing that if the figure’s hands 
are what he is pleased to call natural, 
they must come out all right in the pic- 
ture, but here he makes a fatal error of 
ccnfusing between the sitter seen as a 
whole, and the same sitter when sur- 
rounded by the four straight marginal 
limiting lines of the picture. 

Here is a case in point. This youngster’s 
hands, so far as we can judge, appear to 
have been quite child-like and natural, 


— ———— —MM 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE-BOOK. 


but it so happens that the lower margin 
of our print cuts these hands in an un- 
comfortable manner, Moreover, the harids 
come very near to the centre of this 
margin. These are two weak points 


THE АСЕ OF INNOCENCE. By Miss M. Hope. 


Technical data: Ilford Zenith plate; Aldis lens, 
stop JIS; exposure, 1 sec., 11 а.т., September ; ce- 
veloper m-g. амиа; printing proc:ss, Barnet 
bromide parer developed with m.-q. 


which might very easily be overlooked. 
The reproduction does not do full justice 
to the excellent rendering of the delicate 
half tones of the boy’s face and hair in 
the original print, therefore this part has 
to be left to the imagination. But it is 
good, clean work, well within the scope 
of every beginner. 


Do you want to Sell or Exchange that Old Camera or Lens? 


The attention of amateur photographers generally, and beginners in particular, 
is directed to the special facilities offered for obtaining apparatus and materials 
through the “А. Р.” Sale and Exchange columns. In advt. p. 3 (supp.) of this 
week's issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News are indi- 
cated the conditions and charges for small announcements. If you want a camera, 
or wish to dispose of your old one, or effect an exchange of apparatus or materials, 
no better medium for enabling it to ре done quicklv, and to the best advantage, 
can be suggested than the Sale and Exchange columns of THE AMATEUR Рното- 


GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. 
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And the third condition is that you 
must avoid in all your photography 
with such a camera anything nearer 
than 10 or 12 feet. The first condition, 
the limiting of the size, is not a serious 
matter; but the other two do, to some 
extent, restrict your work, so that it is 
only the simplest instruments that are 
made in this * fixed. focus” way. 

The real reason, then, why you can- 
not always work with the lens and the 
ground-glass (or plate) at a fixed dis- 
tance apart, is to be found in the fact 
that as objects are nearer to the lens, 
the ground-glass (or plate) must be 
further from the lens. This means that 
if you focus a distant church spire on 
the ground-glass, getting a sharp 
image, you will have a perfectly sharp 
image of that church, and all other 
objects at the same distance, but of 
nothing else. 


* Depth of Focus." 


Now, if there is a house half as far 
away, you may focus that, but then the 
church in the distance will not be abso- 
lutely sharp, and so оп. But the loss of 
sharpness will be very, very slight; in 
fact, so slight that it is doubtful whether 
you will be able to see it on the ground- 
glass. It is when you come to near 
objects that the difference in sharpness 
becomes noticeable. Focus on the tree 
at the end of the garden, getting the 
twigs quite sharp, and then you will see 
that the extreme distance, your church 
spire, is quite perceptibly out of focus. 
And if you try next by focussing the 
window of the room, keeping the 
camera in the middle of the room, you 


‘will find that the distant church is not 


only out of focus, but very much 
blurred. Or if you focus the church, 
the window and curtains are blurred. 
From this simple experiment, for try- 
ing which you can perhaps borrow for 
an hour your cousin's quarter-plate 
stand camera, you will learn the very 
important point that near and distant 
objects cannot be brought into focus at 
the same time on the ground-glass. But 
you will also notice that we need not 
trouble about this matter at all until we 
come to fairly near objects, such, for 
instance, as the tree at the end of the 
garden, or the window of the room we 


are in. 


The Focussing Scale. 


So for focussing your hand camera 
where you have no ground-glass, you 
must adjust the distance between lens 
and plate by means of a scale of feet or 
yards, but we shall not need to bother 
at all about any adjustment, except in 


. cases where we wish to photograph a 


IO 


fairly near object. 

We have tried to make you see the 
point in preference to merely giving a 
rule of thumb, but the rule will be very 
useful even though you do not under- 
stand why you are applying it. So we 
will say—-set your focussing scale at 
25 feet, and do not alter it at all unless 
you wish to photograph something 
nearer than 13 feet. We noticed just 
now that the difference between the 
sharpness of the image of the distant 
church and the much nearer house was 
very slight. Now, if you set the scale 
for 25 feet, of course you will have quite 
sharp definition of objects 25 feet from 
your camera. More distant objects 
will, as we said, be a little, a very 
little, “ out of focus "—that is, not per- 
fectly sharp, but so little as to be un- 
noticeable. Objects nearer to you than 
the 25 feet will also be very slightly 


Negative No. 1. 


“out of focus," but unless they are 
within about 13 feet, the slight sharp- 
ness will be equally harmless. 

You will see that we have really come 
back to your own suggestion of fixing 
the distance between the plate and the 
lens, and have turned your instrument 
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O the beginner, the trimming 

of prints is not too easy a 
matter. There are many excel- 
lent little print-trimming machines оп 
the market that assist (in getting 
straight edges and correct right-angled 
corners to amateurs’ prints, but many 
photographers rely upon а trimming 
knife and some sort of trimming shape; 
and there is no doubt that most amateurs' 
prints are trimmed by the latter means. 


Cutting the First Side. on 


A steel or brass straight-edge, or a metal 
set-square or triangle, which can be 
obtained quite cheaply from dealers in 
photographic materials, or from an iron- 
monger or tool merchant, serves the pur- 
pose admirably. The knife for trimming 
should be kept very sharp, and a good- 
bladed pocket-knife is very useful for the 
purpose. The kind known as a mount- 
cutter's knife can also be recommended. 
This is obtainable from photographic 
dealers or tool merchants for about а 
shilling, and will last, with occasional 
sharpening, for a great time. 

When starting to trim a print, it is wise 
to first ascertain which is the most pro- 
minent straight line, either vertical 
or horizontal, in the picture. If it 
is a straight horizon line, it is obvious that 
the top and bottom of the print should be 
parallel with this; otherwise, the horizon 
will appear to be running up or down hill. 
The same applies if there are any upright 
buildings in the picture. In this case it 


POINTS ON PRINTS. 


© TRIMMING PRINTS. .e 
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is necessary to trim the 
sides of the print parallel 
with the vertical lines. 
Therefore, the first side that is trímmec 
should be made true with one ofnthese 
lines in the picture; and when trifmming 
the unnecessary portion away from the 
print, hold the straight-edge firmly on the 
print and press the point of the knife wel 
into the side of it so that a clean cut i: 
produced. 

Otherwise, if the point is not pressec 
firmly to edge of the cutting shape an un. 
even edge may be produced. If a right 
angled trimming shape is used, it is quite 
easy to “ strike" the other sides after the 
first one has been trimmed. If it is ar 
ordinary straight-edge, the following plar 
should be adopted after the first side ha: 
been cut. 

The print is folded over without making 
a crease until the newly trimmed edge i: 
lying on the opposite side of the print 
A little nick is then made in the edge о: 
the print, showing where the portion o 
the next side is to be trimmed off. 

This nick, if made with the point of the 
knife, will go through both sides of the 
print, which should now be laid flat again 


Folding Print over Lengthways to see 1f True. 


and the straight-edge laid on the two nick: 
which are visible. This side of the prin 
which is now trimmed will be at righ 
angles to the first side. The process i: 
repeated all round the four sides. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your photography? If so, write to the Editor 


of “The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Lo 


ng Acre, London, W.C. He will help you. 
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Supplement io “The Amateur Photographer апа Photographic News.” 
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The Weekly Competitions of “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special Prizes for Beginners. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


Competition in THE 


Every week two or more prints from the Beginners’ Weekly 
AMATEUR 
GRAPHIC NEWS will be dealt with by the Editor on this page. 
see Weekly Competition page in this week's AMATEUR PHOTO- 
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PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 


GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


HE three little prints reproduced 
herewith, and sent in recently to the 
Beginners’ Section of the Weekly Compe- 
tition of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, illustrate two 


se 


ON THE EDGE OF THE Woops. 


printing process, Contact Грота P.M.S., 20 secs. 
electric ight. 


points іп pictorial composition rather 
well, and at the same time are useful 
as guides as what to avoid when dealing 
with similar subjects. 

The print by Mr. G. J. Sparkes-Madge 
(“Оп the Edge of the Woods") is an 
excellent little print, so far as technical 
rendering of the subject goes. The expo- 
sure appears to have been correct, the 
development of the negative was right, 
and the print is a good one, but as any- 
thing else but a diagram of a tree it fails. 

From the composition point of view it 
will be seen that the tree divides the 
print almost exactly in halves, and forms 
with the background a symmetrical pat- 
tern. It may be taken as a general rule in 
composition that the exact middle of the 


Ву С. J. Sparkes-Madge. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ordinary; lens. R.R.: stop, F/8; 
exposure, І sec.; time of day 0.50 p.m., July; deve oper, М. О.; 
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print is the weakest spot, and although 
lines may lead up to it, the centre should 
never contain the most prominent point 
of interest. 

The best method of demonstrating the 
gain effected by placing this 
tree away from the centre 
is to shield off about three- 
quarters of an inch on one 
side or the other of the 
little reproduction’ by 
covering this portion up 
with a piece of white 
paper. In either case the 
tree is brought nearer to 
the margin, and it will 
be seen at once that the 
composition gains іп 
strength, апа becomes 
more restful to the eye. 
Instead of the eye rest- 
ing on the centre of the 
print first, and then 
travelling out at the 
margins, it will still see 
the tree first, but will 
travel by the lines of the 
branches into the compo- 
sition. It then only needs 
the presence of, say, 
some sheep, ora figure, 
30 ins. from in the foreground {о 

become а very com- 
plete little picture. 

A fault almost as bad as centralising 
the main object of interest is shown in 
the other little landscape print repro- 
duced (“Ап Exmoor Glade,” by Wm. 
Kingdom). In this case the most striking 
objects in the composition are too near 
the margins of the print, and being of 
almost equal importance, and equal dis- 
tance from the margins, the eye alter- 
nately gazes first at one and then at the 
other of the tree trunks, with the result 
that the total effect is distracting, and 
appears weak. 

Cover up, say, the tree on the right, 
and the remainder gains enormously in 
strength, as the eye is not attracted by 
any other prominent object. In fact the 


by Wm. Kingdom. 


Technica. data: Sandell fiim; lens, Beck 
symmetrical; stop, F/11; exposure, 1/25; time 
of day, 11 oclock April; developer, Rytol; 
printing process, Seltona, 


tree on the left-hand side becomes the 
picture. 

The right-hand tree has also the fault 
of leading the eye out of the composition, 
and as the tendency of the eye is to follow 
straight lines, the result here is that as 
soon as the eye fixes upon this tree it 
is promptly led towards the top right- 
hand margin, instead of being turned into 
the picture. 

Both these prints, therefore, teach the 
lesson of the need of concentration, and 
at the same time the necessity of correctly 
placing the principal object in a compo- 
sition at the best point to give it the 
greatest prominence. This point іп 
nearly every case is not the centre, but 
can generally be taken to be somewhere 
half way between the centre and the 
margins of the print. 

The third little print reproduced (‘‘The 
Picture Book,” by W. W. Sallitt) also 
demonstrates in a lesser way the point 
already discussed with the two land- 
scapes, but shows very clearly that direc- 
tion of the principal object has also to be 
considered when dealing with the subject. 
Ia the case of the landscape, the portions 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


that it has been suggested should be re- 
tained have their lines pointing zyéorthe 
composition. They are, therefore, placed 
where these lines are of the greatést) use 
in keeping the eye inside the pictupe, 

In the case of the little girl's pertrait 
she is not looking into the pictvref\ nor 
does her attitude direct the eye\of the 
observer into the composition. There- 
fore, the space on the right-hand side ap- 
pears void and meaningless. This @ош- 
position will gain, you will find, if about 
half an inch or so of the right-hand=side 


` 


Тнк Picture Book By W. W. Sallitt. 


Technical data: Plate. Imperia S.R.; Lens, 
Zeiss Protar F/O. ; exposure, 4 scs ; time о/ 
day, 2 p.m, February; developer, Roainal ; 
printing process, Velox Portrait 


is trimmed off, as the greatest weight, the 
strongest point of lighting, is situated 
about the little model’s hands and book. 

If she had been looking towards the 
left it would have been necessary to trim 
off much more of this blank space on the 
right; if she had been looking towards 
the right, and in profile, with her book 
in her lap, it would hardly have been 
necessary to trim off anything at all. 

A small fault in connection with this 
print is the two pieces of ribbon in the 
child's hair. These form two very dis- 
tracting and disturbing patches of light 
in the wrong place, and weaken the 
general interest of the print. 


If you!{want to sell or exchange your camera or lens, or want a new one, see the “Sale and 
Exchange" pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC Nrws every week. 
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$ not have it too sharp. Неге, for in- the film side of the plate, and, after all, сар тал ee” my f РЎ 
$ stance, is а little print, in which the -as you are still developing your plates LA) SF Ж” ei 
4 gate and the woodshed on the left are for the five minutes we originally sug- 
* sharply defined, while the timbered cot- gested, it can do no harm to leave the 
= tage in the distance is a good deal less backing on until the plate is both de- POINTS ON PRINTS. 


The Print referred to 


sharp. It is much better to have the 
nearer portions sharply focussed, and to 
allow the distance to be less well de- 
fined, than to have the distance bitingly 
sharp. Obviously we see things close 
to us more clearly and distinctly than 
things fifty or a hundred yards away. 
Sometimes, indeed, we may wish to have 
the distance not quite sharp, even in 
cases where it would be possible, and 
even easy, to get it sharp. 

This is a gaunt, weird-looking tree, 
spoilt a little by the somewhat drastic 
lopping it has just recently undergone. 
Let us make an exposure on it. We will 
keep well away from the hedge, so that 
the nearest part of the hedge will be 
13 or 14 feet away from the camera. 
Now, with the focussing scale set at 
25 feet, we will make an exposure. 
Then, standing nearer to the hedge, so 
that some of it is only 8 or 10 feet away, 
we may set the scale for this distance, 
say 10 feet, and make another exposure. 
Then we will go back to the dark-room 
and develop. 


When Developing. 


Somebody has been asking you why 
you don't take the backing off your 
plates before you commence develop- 
ment, did you say? Well, of course, it 
can be sponged off then ; but there is 
alwáys.a danger of getting smears on 


veloped and fixed. 

You can then turn up a white light 
and see quite clearly what you are 
doing, and can sponge off the backing 
with a little sponge or a tuft of cotton- 
wool. By the way, when you are work- 
ing with backed plates, or, in fact, any 
other plates, it is a good plan to gently 
sponge the film with a clean wet tuft of 
cotton-wool when you take the plate out 
of the washing water and set it in your 
drying rack. The powdery colour used 
in the backing will, of course, come off 
to some extent in the developing and 
fixing solutions, and some of it settles 
on the surface of the plate, where no 


Negative No. 1. 


flow of water in washing will remove it 
entirely. The wet cotton-wool, how- 
ever, sponges it off perfectly. 


Some Comparisons and their Lesson. 

Well now, our two exposures are 
developed and fixed, so we may give 
them a rinse for a few moments, and 
then have a look at them. The first 
one, you will see, is quite sharp all 
over, except pethaps a small bit of the 
hedge bottom at the extreme corner of 
the negative. This all-over equal 
Sharpness goes some way towards dis- 
tracting the attention from the tree. 
Everything is so clear that we are not 
quite sure what we ought to look at, and 
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H OW often have you found 

a double image on a 
P.O.P. print when examin- 
Ing the printing frame a second time? 
Nothing is more aggravating, yet un- 
less the frame be opened in the right 
way, it is the easiest thing possible for 
the paper to shift; the frame is then put 
out into the light again, and printing goes 
on with the paper in a slightly different 
position, and on examining the print 
next time there are two overlapping 
images, and the paper is spoilt. 

When you remember the hundreds of 
tiny details there are in even a simple 
photograph, you will understand how the 
movement of a hundredth part of an inch 
will at once ruin the result. The ordinary 
printing frame is very simply made, and 
it is wonderful that more slipping does 
not take place. 

In the first of the *''Novice's Note- 
Book" articles (March 8th), some advice 
on choosing a printing frame was given, 
and the form of frame recommended was 
one in which the divisions of the back 
were unequal—allowing more than one 
half of the print to be seen at a time. 
There are, however, a great number of 
printing frames still made and sold which 
have the equal division in the back, and 
you are very likely to have one of these 
if you have bought a complete outfit from 
a dealer. The method of using the frame 
is the same with both kinds. 

Always see that the springs of your 
frames are in good order, i.e., that they 
are bent well in towards the frame, so 
that when closed in, they hold the back 
of the frame quite tightly. 

Slipping occurs, if at all, when you 
open the frame to examine the progress 
of the printing. But it can be quite 
avoided by holding the frame properly. 
The right way to open it is seen in the 
illustrations. The frame back is in two 
parts, hinged together, with a spring to 
keep each in position. One only is 
opened, needless to say, but the other 
must be held tightly, although without 
undue pressure. You will see in the 
photograph that the thumb of the lower 
hand. is keeping the lower half of the 
frame back in position, while the top half 
of the back is pulled away, and the print 
looked at. | 


SOME PRINTING FRAME MATTERS. 


When the frame is 
heing closed again, and 
the upper spring is re- 
turned to its socket, take particular care 
to hold the lower part of the back tightly 
again, and return the spring gradually, 
without any jerk. 

Slipping is much less likely if you 
place a couple of pieces of clean, strong 


Examining a print in the printing-frame. 


blotting (not glossy) paper behind the 
print; they should be cut to the exact 
size of the paper used and be placed be- 
tween it and the back of the frame. 

Never use a piece of paper that is too 
wide for the frame ; а good eighth of an 
inch margin should be left, so that in 
examining the print it can be turned back 
in the frame quite easily. Lastly, always 
take the frame into a shady corner to 
examine the print, never open it in sun- 
light or bright daylight. 


Have you any query or point of diffi- 
culty in your photography? If so, write 
to the Editor of “The Amateur Photo- 


grapher and Photographic News,” 52, Long | 
Acre, London, W.C. He will help you. 
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The Weekly Competitions of “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special Prizes for Beginners. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE-BOOK. 
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Every week опе or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
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2. 


The technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; 


and the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same 


class of subject. 


SOME FIGURE SUBJECTS. 


In the three little prints reproduced 
herewith, it will be at once seen that 
we have a certain feature in common, 
namely, that each deals with one, and 
only one, human figure, so that we may 
speak of them as figure studies. 
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1 


By Fred Fuller. 


Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard ; exposure, 


« Happy HOLLAND. 


4 sec.. stop //У; time of dav, 3 p.m, February; 
developer, m. ү.; print on Paget sel/-toning paper. 


The simplest example, namely, “ Happy 
Holland,” by Fred Fuller, conveys to us 
two useful hints. Firstly, that the figure 
is rather too large for the picture space. 
The second is that the sharp line dividing 
the floor and the background is much too 
noticeable. The remedy of the first fault, 
of course, is obvious, namely, either to 


(See page 332, “А. P. and P. М”) 


retire the camera a little further away, and 
include a little more surrounding space 
of background, or not to trim the print 
so close. The second fault here tells us 
that it is not good to have the background 
and floor covering showing such a great 
difference of light and shade. Най the 
background been darker and floor cover- 
ing lighter we should not have been so 
likely to notice this line. 

" Here's the Peel for You, Dad," by 
Mrs. A. Whiting. Here the figure is very 


‘Here's THE PEEL кок You, Пар.” 
By Mrs. A. Whiting. 


Technical data: Pilate, Marion P.S.; exposure, 
r/7oth sec.; К.К. lens, stop /:8; time of day, ¢.303 
dull light, September; developer, pyro-soda; print 
on Paget РОР. 


small indeed, and is perched on the 
basket in a manner which is rather alarm- 


ing. The chief fault in this case is that 
the photographer has entirely “ given the 
show away " by telling us in her picture 
that she has fixed up a sheet against a 
wall for the purpose of the photograph, 
but she forgot to arrange the sheet so as 
to cover up part of the cucumber frame, 
and also made the mistake of leaving a 


к wy. Tg ^ 


COOKING Time. By E. Fuentes (Trinidad). 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Speedy; ex- 

posure, 2 secs. ; R R. lens, //8; time of dav, 4 $ m., 

March ; developer, m -g. ; printing paper, Velox. 


little strip of dark along the top of the 
print. She may, therefore, take the hint 
from the first of these three prints with 
regard to its simplicity of arrangement. 

Passing to our third example (“ Cooking 
Time," by E. Fuentes), we see an agree- 
able proportion between the size of the 
figure and the surroundings, but in this 
case the surroundings are very much too 
complicated, that is to say, we here have 
so many things to look at in this print 
that the very interesting little girl is 
almost lost amongst them. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE-BOOK: 


If now we take a rapid glance at the 
three pictures in the order just dealt with, 
we shall see, first, the simple background 
and floor covering; second, slightly moré 
complicated background апа surround- 
ings; and thirdly, considerable complicge 
tion of surroundings. The essence of this 
lesson is that if the picture is going/ to 
appeal chiefly by reason of the supposed 
interest in the figure, the rest of the pics 
ture must be kept very simple and very 
quiet. 


JUDGING DISTANCES. 


A Practical Note for Hand 
Camera Users. 


HE following method of learning to 
judge distances was given in the 
Summer Number of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
last year, but is of sufficient practical. 
utility to bear repetition here for the 
benefit of novices, particularly those with 
hand cameras in which focussing for 
various distances is conducted by means 
of a scale marked in feet or yards. 
The method, briefly, is to visualise and 
memorise certain frequently recurring 
distances, such as two yards, four yards, 
eight yards, ten yards, etc. 
These distances should be paced out 
(regarding a full pace as one yard), and 
on every convenient occasion when out 
walking, whether with the camera or not, 
the distances to the nearest lamp-post, 
street corner, pillar-box, etc., should be 
estimated as you approach them, and 
then verified by pacing. It will be found 
convenient to “learn,” say, the two-yard 
distance thoroughly first. When you are 
able to estimate two yards exactly with- 
out mistake, learn four yards, and then, 
six yards, and so on. 

By constantly doing this the eye be- 
comes trained in judging these short dis- 
tances accurately, and no trouble will be 
found in setting the focussing scale when, 
photographing any near subject. 
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Do you want to Sell or Exchange that Old 


The attention of amateur photographers generally, and beginners in particular, 
special facilities offered for obtaining apparatus and materials 
through “Тне А.Р.” Sale and Exchange columns. 
week’s issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws are indi- 
cated the conditions and charges for small announcements. If you want a camera, 
or wish to dispose of your old one, or effect an exchange of apparatus or materials, 
no better medium for enabling it to be done quickly, and to the best advantage, 
can be suggested than the Sale and Exchange columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
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Camera or Lens? 


In advt. p. 2 (supp.) of this 
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other. In between is а narrow slit, 
through which appears a bit of sensitive 
paper. Now, some people find that the 
two painted tints confuse the eye, and 
make it difficult to say when the paper 
is dark enough, so we advise you to get 
a meter with only one tint, and to have 
the other tint on a spare dial. This 


Y 
S 


will only cost you an extra threepence, 
and you will find it much easier to 
watch the paper to the tint when you 
have it in eitner of the above torms, 
and each may be had if specifically 
ordered, either from your dealer or 
direct from the Watkins Meter Co., 
Hereford. The spare dial may be put 
into the meter at any time when it is 
required, but you wil only need to 
change for indoor work. 

The dark tint is the one you will use 
for landscape and general outdoor 
work. When you get the meter, turn 
the back of it, holding by the front, 
until you see a piece of fresh, yellowish 
paper appear against the painted tint. 
This yellowish paper darkens when it 
is exposed to the light. If we lay the 
meter down on the table beside us, we 
may find that the darkening 15 very 
slow, taking a matter of several 
minutes. On the other hand, let us go 
out into the garden and hold the meter 
in the sunlight. Why, it is dark almost 
instantly, only taking a matter of two 
or three seconds. We thus see at once 
that the rate of darkening of the paper 
depends on the strength of the light. 
So rapid darkening means that the light 
is strong, and slow darkening that the 
light is weak. 

It is not sufficient, however, to know 
that the paper has darkened quickly. 
We must know how quickly. That is, 
we must take the actual time the 
darkening takes to occur. It is better 
not to hold the meter in actual sunlight, 
but to hold it well away, and in the 
shadow of a hat. That is, it should 


be exposed to the brightest light, but 
not to direct sunlight. 


Counting Seconds. 


Now, it 1s rather awkward to have to 
look at both watch and meter, especi- 
ally when the meter darkens in a very 
short time, so you should try to count 
seconds, and you can in this way get the 
time of darkening without taking your 
eyes off the sensitive paper and the 
watch or standard tint. If you say at 
an ordinary rate of speaking one little 
second, two little seconds, three little 
seconds, four little seconds, and so on, 
you will find you can work with a 
greater degree of accuracy than if you 
try to take the time with a watch. 


A Simple Rule. 


Now, remembering our rule with re- 
gard to simplicity, we shall stick to the 
F/8 stop, and our plate, say Imperial 
Special Rapid, has a speed of 130, so 
we just place F/8 opposite to 130 on the 
plate scale, and read the exposure oppo- 
site the number of seconds our sensi- 
tive paper took to darken. This time is 
found on the light scale. Possibly the 


Negative No 1. 


sensitive paper will get as dark as the 
painted tint in six seconds, in which 
case our exposure will be 1-22nd of a 
second, or we may sately say 1-2o0th or 
1-25th of a second. Your shutter has a 
speed of i-20th, but if it had not, but 
had 1-25th, you would be quite safe in 
using that speed. 


RACTICALLY all the early disad- 

vantages of roll-films have been 
overcome, and the great popularity of roll- 
film cameras, coupled with the ease ot 
carrying a number of spools of roll-films 
when on a holiday, makes their useful- 
ness very high indeed. Films are now 
almost universally non-curling, ortho- 
chromatic, free from halation, and of con- 
siderable latitude, whilst fog is far re- 
moved from them. 

Films want care in manipulation, never- 
theless, especially the somewhat long 
films which are made up of a dozen expo- 
sures. The beginner is sometimes advised 
to cut up his roll-film into small parts— 
six ог twelve, according to the number 
of exposures—and to develop each part 
separately. This is all very well if опе 15 
very uncertain about the respective expo- 
sures, but certainly the more general—and 
preferable—plan is to develop the roll in 
one piece. 

To develop a long roll of film comfort- 
ably, we want a fairly large and deep dish 
and plenty of solution. Let us rather 
dilute the developer with water than 
have too little of 1t; it will merely take 
longer if we do, and probably give us 
better and softer pictures. 

To develop a spool of film in the 
manner suggested, the first thing to do 15 
to unwind the film (in the dark-room, of 
course), taking care always to avoid touch- 
ing it with the fingers as much as pos- 
sible, and to detach it from the black (or 
red coloured) paper. It should be taken 
hold of at each end by the fingers, and 
allowed to assume a U-shape, the middle 
portion sagging. The shape is seen in 
the accompanying photograph, which 
shows a piece of film being drawn through 
the developer. 

Have two dishes handy—one filled with 
water, and one with the developing solu- 
tion. Very carefully let the lower end of 
the “17” dip into the dish of water; then 
lower one hand, so that one end of the 
film is immersed; now gradually lower 
the other hand, raising the first, so as to 
draw the film through the water. It will 
quickly become quite limp, and it should 
be drawn through the water two or three 
times, and then removed and lowered into 
the developing solution. The film is now 
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IES L-ROLL FILMS.- 


pessed backwards and forwards through 
the solution, steadily and evenly without 
stopping, until all the exposures are fally 
developed. à 
Care should be taken to use a clean 
porcelain dish, so that no friction táke: 


. place if the film clings to the sides during 


the movement to and fro of the roll. 

Do not be afraid of over-developing. 
Often one particular exposure develops up 
quickly, and appears to go quite black, 
and the other exposures are sacrificed in 
consequence, the roll being promptly im- 
mersed in the fixing bath. It is far better 


Developing a Short Length of F.lm. 


to over-develop than under-develop, and 
alw ays the safer plan to develop the least 
exposed picture, and let the others de- 
velop on. Too dense a negative is very 
easily reduced. 

Those who prefer to cut up their film- 
rolls into separate exposures and deal 
with each one separately will be wise to 
soak the cut films in water until they are 
perfectly supple. Although “ non-curl- 
ing," this state is only reached when both 
sides of the celluloid film (which are gela- 
tine coated) have absorbed a considerable 
quantity of liquid. | 

A note on tank cevelopment of films 
and developers will be given later. 
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The AMATELR PHOTOG 


The Weekly Competitions of “ The Amateur Photographer апа Photographic News 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


= 


Every week one or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors ; 


and the 


hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class of 
subject. (See 2. 356 “Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.” ) 


Some Architectural Subjects. 


In the group of illustrations accompany- 
ing this week’s notes we have three archi- 
tectural pictures, each one of which con- 


tains several very useful lessons. First 
let us look at them singly. 
In No. 1 (“ West Porch, St. Mary, 


Redcliffe,” by J. Gough) we are intro- 
duced to a small bit of a very well-known 
and exceedingly beautiful building in 
Bristol, but, unfortunately, the photo- 
grapher has crowded up into a small pic- 


West PORCH, St. Mary REDcLIFF. 
By J. Gough. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; 1-10th 
sec.; Beck lens, Flirt; time of day, miaaay, July; 
developer, pyro-soda; print оп Seitona faper. 


ture such a wealth of detail that we find 
our eyes almost bewildered by the num- 
ber of things presented to our attention. 


Hint No. 1, therefore, is that in work of 
this kind it is possible to spoil our aim 
by including too many objects of interest. 
In other words we can have “ too much 
of a good thing.” The next point is that 
we feel when looking at this picture that 
we want to move the picture a few yards, 
so as to get a little more space between 
ourselves and the building. There is a 
kind of crowded-up look about the pic- 
ture which is unsatisfactory. It would 
have been far better to have concentrated 
attention upon just one feature, say the 
doorway, for instance, and dealt with this 
on a somewhat larger scale. 

In No. 2 (“ А Room in Plas Mawr,” by 
Miss M. M. Tate) we have an interesting 
little picture of what is perhaps one of 
the most remarkable domestic buildings 
to be seen in Great Britain, but the photo- 
grapher does not give us a satisfactory 
impression of this room. Іп the first 
place, an oval shape very seldom, if ever, 
suits an architectural subject. The next 
point we observe is that there is no very 
satisfactory suggestion of perspective. 
For instance, the near table on the left 
seems to be much too large compared 
with the smaller table a little further 
away. This is doubtless due to the nearer 
table being too near to the lens. The 
next point is that we have too strong an 
accentuation of light and shade owing to 
insufficient exposure. The third point 
here is, that here again we have too many 
objects of interest to look at in the room, 
and therefore it does not convey a lasting 
impression. In this respect it is there- 
fore comparable in a manner to the first- 
named example. 


The third little picture (“А Sunlit Kit- 
chen, South Africa,” by Mrs. D. Forbes) 
18 again an architectural subject of what 
we may call the domestic interior class. 
Now, here notice that we have an agree- 
able simplicity of subject, and although 
from the technical point of view the print 
15 not so good as the last, yet it makes a 


2... Timi ¥ "ps. —- 
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-. 


A Room iN “ PLAS Mawr,” Conway. 


Techn caí data / 


in tank; 3 secs exposure at noon, Oct ber 1. 


photog aphy in August of the same year. 


more decided impression upon the mind, 
because the composition or constitution 
of the picture is so much more agreeable. 
This print conveys one or two lessons. In 
the first place, we notice that the floor 
seems to run uphill more or less. This 
curious effect is largely due to the camera 
being too high up above the floor space. 
Hence we get the hint that for small 
interiors such as this it 15 as well to see 
what can be done with the camera lens 
about the same distance above the floor 
level as the eye of a seated person would 
be. Another hint from this picture is that 
the subject is rather too much cut up 
into little patches of very strong light and 
shade. This gives the whole thing a 
rather patchy, snippy look. 

Unfortunately, the floor covering is of 
a very patchy and cut-up nature, which 
therefore tends to draw our attention to 
it If now the reader will take a bit of 
paper and cover up, let us say, half an 
inch or so from the lower edge, he will 
see what a much more pleasing effect the 
picture has by the omission of a part of 
this rather too lively foreground. 

In this little group of pictures then we 
pass gradually from a very complicated to 
a more simple architectural study. 

There is one notable point common to 
all three prints ; this is the lack of human 
interest. In each case the presence of a 
figure would have materially assisted both 
the composition and the pictorial quality, 
especially if the figure was a suitable one 
and correctly placed. In print No. 1, a 
hgure entering the doorway would have 
concentrated the interest in one spot, and 
at the same time assisted in making the 
mass of the building less assertive In 


29 


Tec Анге 


7% SECS: 
veloper, 


pape p" 


Ву Miss Mona M, Tate. 

l'a .enzwith No 2 Pocket Brownie; Koaak film; developed 
This little picture, which ts 
а good iei Anicadsesult, was taken in October, 1909, Miss late having started 
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print No. 2 а figure 
seated at the central table 
would have helped. to 
make into a picture what 
is at present a reCórd 


photograph only; while 
in No. 3 а standing 
figure in the space be- 
tween the window, and 


table would have trans- 
formed a more or less n- 


interesting domestic 4n- 
terior into an agreeable 


setting for a figure study. 
In this case a figure suit- 


able to the kitchén 
should be the selected 
model. А lady in a ball 
dress would be out of 


place here, while a ser- 
vant girl washing up the 
tea things would be quite 
in keeping. 


А SuNLIT KITCHEN 


By Mrs. D. Forbes (South Africa.) 
al data: Plate, Imperial 5, К.; exposure, 
ә Ж.Ж; жиа, 2 б’ 1050 a.m Sept. ; Ar- 
pyro-seda; Wellington Carton fromeae 


April 12, 1910. 
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size and quite sharply in focus, This 
one is a stand camera; but one of the 
hand-stand kind woul › Of course, 
answer just as well. Here is our 
arrangement (fig. 1), but you will see 
that the lens is not quite opposite the 
centre of the print pinned to the draw- 
ing-board. We must lift up the camera 
a little so that it is, and a small wooden 
chocolate-box or a couple of empty 
cigar-boxes will raise it sufficiently, 
Books, if they are firm and quite flat, 
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will serve our purpose perhaps equally 
well and it is easier with books to 
select just the right thickness, so that 
the camera is raised by exactly the 
ripht amount. You 'see the two 
volumes we have here lift the camera 
sufficiently to bring the lens opposite 
the centre of the print (see fip 2) We 
put the camera fairly close to the draw- 
ing-board, because it is easier to judge 
when we have the lens at the right 
height than if we had it at the other 
end of our board. 

We cannot copy our print, however, 
with the camera so near to the drawing- 
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board. We must draw the books away 
from the original print, looking at the 
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image on the ground-glass from time 
to time, until we get it just the size we 
want it, focussing it afresh each time 
we move the camera. Each time we 
move the camera we need to re-focus, 
because when we increase the distance 
between the Japanese print and the 
lens we shall have to decrease the dis- 
tance between the lens and the ground- 
glass. This is the position of the 
camera for getting all the picture on 
the plate (see fig. 3). 

There is a very simple rule for find- 
ing what the distances between the 
original print and the lens, and between 
the lens and the ground-glass ought to 
be; but we will not talk about that to- 
day, for there are one or two other 
things to take up our time. We want 
you to notice very particularly the 
necessity for squareness in the position 
of both the camera and the drawing- 
board. If either is placed at all 
crookedly on the long board resting on 
the table, the effect will be seen in our 


copy. 
For instance, we must place our two 
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books with their backs exactly 
straight by the edge of the long board, 
and the camera must rest on the top of 
the books, with the edge of its base- 
board exactly straight by the backs of 
the books. Then the camera must 
stand perfectly level, so that the 
ground-glass is quite perpendicular. 
And the drawing-board must also be 
quite perpendicular to the long board, 
as it 1s here (fig. 3), and not sloping 
backwards at all (fig. 4). Even the 
least little bit of backward slope will 
spoil our work, by giving us a distorted 
copy instead of an accurate reproduc- 
tion. This is the effect (fig. 5) we shall 
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S a complete novice, having the 

camera in hand to take your first 
photograph, you will be bound to wonder 
which direction of light will give you the 
best result. At first you had certainly 
better limit your snapshotting to the hours 
when the sun is shining, as it will simplify 
matters for you in many ways. If you 
read the text-books for information about 
how to light your first picture they will 
be sure to tell you that the best light to 
use will be when the sun is shining over 
the left or right shoulder. 

You will easily see the reason of this. 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, you 
stand opposite a view upon which the 
sun is shining direct; that is to зау, you 
are standing with the sun directly behind 
you. Now notice the appearance of the 
subject in front of you. How flat and 
uninteresting everything seems! One ob- 
ject having the same light straight upon 
it is lost against another, and seems to 
stick to it. The view lacks variety and 
interest. 

Now, turn right round, and look at the 
view which was behind you. The sun is 
now facing you, or nearly so. Objects 
cast their. shadows towards you, and this 
in the case of large objects, such as trees 
and buildings, causes shadows longer or 
shorter, according to the height of the 
sun, to be throwrt towards you, thus break- 
ing up the foreground, and often making 
in addition shadow patterns which are 
very decorative objects in themselves. 

You will notice now how each object 
tells againstits background : it is, as a rule, 
a dark shadow surface against a lighted 
background, and tells with much force. 

The danger here will be that there will 
be too much variety, instead of 
too little, as with the previous lighting, 
and care will have to be taken to simplify 
the composition, and include as few ob- 
jects as may be. This form of lighting 
18 not recommended to the beginner any 
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more than the former, as it presents (Жг- 
tain dangers and technical difficulties 
which the novice need not encounter just 
at present. Ly 

It will be seen that between these two 
extremes there are four lesser pronounced 
lightings possible, and they may be thus 
described: sun behind and shining over 
the right shoulder, sun behind and shin- 
ing over left shoulder, sun in frogt and 
shining over right shoulder, sun in front 
and shining over left shoulder. 

These four lightings should be de- 
liberately experimented with in order 
that their effects may be noted and kept 
in mind for future use. In fact, it would 
be an excellent excuse for the beginner to 
“ box the compass,” and take six nega- 
tives of the lighting from sun shining 
direct on the subject round to the same 
position again, simply moving round 
without changing the standing point. 

As a rule, it will be found that the 
text-books are right, and that the best and 
easiest lighting for the beginner to use 
will be to keep the sun over the right 
or the left shoulder. This will give relief 
and interest to the subject without in- 
volving unnecessary technical difficulties 
in development, and the pictures will pro- 
bably give more satisfaction to the 
ordinary critic than those dependent on 
more pronounced lighting, and will not 
involve the use of the sky shade and other 
contrivances for shielding the lens from 
the direct rays of the sun. 

My advice to the novice in the matter 
of lighting then is: Make the experiment 
I have described, so that you may know 
the result on the print of taking those six 
different positions with regard to the 
sun; for the present confine yourself to 
the two simple ones I have recommended, 
and then, by and by, as you gain experi- 
ence and confidence, you will know what 
you are going to get when you attempt 
the more difficult ones. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your Photography ? If so, write to the Editor 


of “The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. He will help you, 
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The Weekly Competitions of “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special Prizes for Beginners. 
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result. The long board cost us 8d. at 
the joiner's, and it makes copying work 
so easy that you should get one if you 
ever want to do any. 

You saw us test the light with the 
exposure meter before making the ex- 
posure; but we must tell you another 
day how to arrive at the proper ex- 
posure. Shall we leave this for some 
other wet day when outdoor work is not 
specially attractive to you? 


Every week one or two 
prints entered in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competition 
(Beginners! Section) will be criticised on 
this page. The technical data are 
printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other 
beginners dealing with the same class ot 
subject. (See p. 380, “Amateur Photo- 
grapher & Photographic News.”) 


In the group of little pictures repro- 
duced this week we have a feature of 
common interest, namely, that each one 
contains two human figures. It will there- 
fore be interesting to see how the various 
workers have dealt with their subjects. 
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In the first case (‘‘ Mutual Admiration,” 
by F. F. Watson) the spectator’s attention 
is kept well within the picture, because 
the two figures are turned towards each 
other, and apparently are interested in 
each other without any suggested con- 
sciousness of the photographer. This cer- 
tainly is a commendable feature, but, on 
the other hand, the photography of this 
print is not altogether satisfactory. There 
are signs of both under-exposure and 
over-development. Hence the lack of de- 
tall in the high lights, and the rather 
chalky look about the lady's face. We 
do not think it is at all a good plan to 
adopt this style of trimming and mount- 
ing, namely, printing the picture with an 
oval mask. 

In the second example (Portraits by 
Miss M. E. Power) the two little fellows 
do not seem to have any interest in each 
other, so that while they are shown in 
the same print they do not in the proper 
sense of the word form a group. The 
next point open to criticism is that they 
are much too similiar in position. Опе 
can quite understand the boy being ab- 
sorbed in his little model vessel, but it 
is not so easy to understand why his com- 
panion should be shown equally in- 
terested in a flower-pot containing а 
begonia. 
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By F. F. Watson. 


MuTUAL ADMIRATION. 


Technica! data: Gamage's snapshot camera and 
lens ; stop, FIS; з secs. exposure : afternoon, Septem. 
бек; pyro-metol aeveloper ; print on specia: portrait 
Velox. 


PORTRAITS. By Miss M. E. Power. 


Technical data: Kodak, Eastman Film; 
dy sec. exposure; R.R. dens, Flå; 12 bum., 
June; print on Solio P.O.P. 


So far as exposure and develop- 
ment are concerned, perhaps this 
print is rather better than the last. 

In the third example (“А Byway 
in the Under Cliff, Ventnor,’ by 
F. М. Hobden) we again have two 
figures. In this case it may be 
assumed that they are both in- 
terested in some object outside 
the picture, and to the left of the 
spectator. Here, again, also we 
find a certain measure of similarity 
in arrangement, inasmuch as both 
figures are turned with their left 
shoulder towards the camera. 
Therefore, they do not seem to 
form what one might properly call 
a group, in the sense that one 
might take away from this picture 
either of the two figures without 
affecting its completeness or incom- 
pleteness. 

But the chief lesson to learn 
from this picture is that of avoiding 
such a very liny subject as a gate- 
post and rails, etc. These numerous 
light-coloured, and therefore con- 
spicuous, lines are the first things 
to catch the spectator’s attention. 

If now we take a collective glance 
at all three prints, we may get the 
help of a really good idea, namely. 


that when dealing with more than one 
figure in a picture of this kind, it is desir- 
able that the two or more figures should 
be connected by some idea of mutual in; 
terest. For this reason, the first notieed 
print is far and away the best expositi 
of what we may properly call a group, 
whereas the other two, while being better 
technical photography, are distinctly {® 
ferior in arrangement of subject, so far g$ 
unity of interest is concerned. 

Indeed, the reader should take a bit«-ef 
card and cover up first the right-hand 
half and then the left-hand half of the 
third example, and he will then see that 
while we have here the result from one 
negative, we might say we have reall¥ 
two different pictures on this negative. 

This lack of concentration of interest is 
one of the beginner's chief faults. There is 
always a tendency to include as many in- 
teresting points as possible. The result 
of this is that the beholder does not know 
which point to look at first. Always try 
therefore to have one strong point of in- 
terest in the composition and make all the 
others subsidiary to it. 


A DYWAY IN THE UNDERCLIFF, VENTNOR. 
By F. M. Hobden 
Technical data: Pilate, Imperial S. R.; 1 sec, ex^hosure ; 
Ensign anastigmat; stop, F|tt; 1 p.m,, Januar) ; quinol 
developer, Paget Seif-loning paper. 
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The artistic fault is that the horses, 
men, and boat are all muddled together, 
and it becomes almost impossible to say 


what it all means. The boat looks as 
though it were standing on legs. This 
is, no doubt, to some extent due to the 
under-exposure ; but a happier group- 
ing might have been waited for before 
exposing. Now, here, in No. 2, you 
have the same under-exposure, though 
it is not perhaps so noticeable, because 
the figures are more isolated, and each 
has sky or water for a background. But 
notice how the photographer may be 
annoyed by happenings which will often 
quite spoil his picture, though otherwise 
satisfactory. The horse 15 evidently 
just biting off the man’s head! or, at 
least, that is the first impression one 
gets on looking at the negative. 
Probably when you made the exposure 
the horse’s head was a little away from 
the man; but the fraction of time occu- 
pied between deciding that your 
arrangement was right and actually 
making the exposure allowed the horse’s 
head to come into line with the man’s 
head, and thence this unfortunate 
result. Photography 15 particularly 
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liable to produce these curious effects, 
because it is impossible to scan evefy 
bit of the subject just at the moment of 
exposure, especially in the small finder 
image so usually adopted. 

In No. 3 you have a much more satis- 
factorily exposed plate, and here you 
may notice that, although the leading 
horse’s head does not stand clear from 
the fishermen behind, yet the reflection 
in the wet sand helps us to see that the 
men are further away, and prevents our 
feeling to so great an extent that we 
have a worrying jumble of things. 

Your fourth negative shows one or two 
faults of a different kind. So far as 
exposure and development go, it 15 all 
right; but just notice how enormous the 
leading horse looks! We do not sug- 
gest that this is entirely a matter of 
exaggerated or violent perspective, 
though it is so to some extent, for the 


No. 4. 


boat is being hauled up by three horses, 
and the distance from the leading horse 
to the figures in the extreme rear must 
be considerable. But this difference of 
scale, or, more correctly, the height of 
the front horse, is accentuated by reason 
of the rising ground up which the horses 
are hauling the boat. The front horse 
is on ground apparently almost level 
with that on which you were standing, 
while the rear horse is evidently lower 
down the slope. Now, if you had made 
the exposure when the front horse was 
just where the second one is, you would 
have got a slightly smaller group, but 
one in better perspective. Always re- 
member that violent perspective arises 
from getting too near to your subject, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, 
allowing your subject to get too near to 
you. 

Now let us leave your negatives of 
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O.P. is usually the first 
e printing process tried by 
the beginner. Printing-out paper has the 
advantage that it may be opened, the 
printing frame loaded, and the toning and 
fixing carried out, in daylight; but it will 
soon discolour slightly if it be allowed too 
much light, and when loading the frame 
or toning you should take care to keep the 
paper screened from the light, and not 
open the packet or a loaded frame too 
near a window, etc. A once opened 
packet should be used fairly quickly, and 
should be kept in a dry room. 


Where to place the frame during print- 
ing depends entirely on the class of nega- 
tive. The denser or harsher the negative, 
the stronger the light; thus you would 
print a very hard negative in full sun- 
light, or a very weak, flat negative in the 
shade. 

A little of the depth of the print is always 
lost in the toning and fixing, so that each 
print should be made a little darker than 
you want it to be when finished. Do not 
tone and fix each print separately ; wait 
till you have several, and then do them 
all together. Put prints in a spare black 
envelope when printed—not between the 
leaves of a book, or the printed matter 
will be reproduced on them. 

You will want a clean dish for the 
toning bath, one for the fixing bath, and 
a third dish, or clean basin, for washing. 
The process is then as follows:— 

1. Wash the prints for a quarter of an 
hour in clean water, keeping them well 
separated, and changing the water every 
minute or two. Washing is only com- 
plete when no more milkiness of the water 
is produced; it must be thorough, or all 
else may be a failure. 

2. Tone the prints in a mixture of equal 
parts of the following solutions, adding A 
to B in a clean glass measure :— 


A.—Ammonium sulphocyanide... 16 gr. 
WaT тешсе ЕЗД қарасан 8 oz. 
B.—CGold chloridé sissies um x 
Wiel usn Te TEN OE CA 


Place the prints in this bath one by one, 
taking great care not to touch the films 
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| Successful Printing Simply Explained. SAE 
1.-PRINTING.OUT PAPER. С; 
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with the fingers, i.e., taking A. 
hold of them at the bare >) 
corners or edges. 


) 
4 | 
Keep turning \them 
over and separating them all the time, 
gently rocking the dish with one hand. 
The toning dish, by the way, shouldgbe 
large—a whole-plate or 7 by 5 dish being 
the most comfortable for quarter-pfate 


prints. The prints gradually turn brown, 
then change to purple; the tone is best 
judged by looking through the print at 
the light. 

3. As soon as each print is sufficiently 
toned, give it a rinse in clean water, and 
place it in the fixing bath of 


PAYOR: 395 оғын —— A аА Буна 3 02. 
WAT aissius КИСКЕН 


This should be used fresh for each batch 
of prints, and the prints should be allowed 
ten minutes each for fixing, being again 
well separated and turned occasionally. 

4. The final washing is now given; this 
should last for at least three-quarters of an 
hour, and should be carried out either in 
a tank or basin placed under running 
water,or in a large dish the water of which 
is changed every five minutes ; the prints 
must be occasionally separated and 
turned over in either case. Thorough 
final washing is most important, or the 
prints will fade. 

5. The prints are lastly dried. They 
may be suspended by clips to а string 
stretched across the room, laid flat on 
clean paper, or squeegeed down on to 
glass, etc., to be glazed. 

The finished prints can be glazed with 
a very high gloss in a very simple man- 
ner. Obtain some prepared *'ferrotype 
plates," or pieces of plate glass. These 
should be thoroughly cleaned, and, in the 
case of the glass, should be dusted over 
with a little French chalk, and thoroughly 
polished. The prints should be taken 
from the washing water and laid face 
downwards on the glass or ferrotype 
plate. A sheet of clean blotting paper is 
placed on top, and a couple of sheets of 
plain paper (old newspaper will serve) 
placed on top of that. A flat rubber 
squeegee is then passed evenly and firmly 
over the back until all air-bubbles and wet 
have been pressed out. The plates are 
then placed in some warm corner to dry, 
and when the prints are bone-dry thev 
will peel off with a highly glazed surface. 
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The Weekly Competitions of “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special 
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Every week one or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and the 


hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class of 


subject. 


The Value of Buildings. 


The three prints selected for collective 
study this week, though at first glance 
markedly dissimilar, yet, on analysis, re- 
veal a feature in common, viz., that a 
building serves as a background for some 
other object, or the chief theme or form 
of interest. 

In the case of A the man and building 


А.-" To WORK, WHEREBY WE Live.” 
By A. E. Turton. 

Technical data: P’ate, Royal Standard Rapid ; 
lens, /sostigmar ; stop, Ғү77; exposure, % sec.; 
time of day, 3 pm., February ; developer, pyro- 
soda; frinting process, Barnet Cream Crayon 
Bromide. 


are all more or less at one and the same 
distance from us, so that while our chief 
interest centres about the man, yet his 
background and surroundings take up 
rather too much of our attention. While 
getting the man and his grindstone into 


(See p. 404, “Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.) 


fairly sharp focus, we at the same time 
get parts of his surroundings into equally 
sharp definition, which is not altogether 
desirable, yet unavoidable. 

Viewed from a purely technical point of 
view (i.e., exposure, development, print- 
ing, etc.), the print is certainly excellent, 
and leaves little or nothing to say on that 
score, but as regards arrangement of sub- 
ject, light and shade, etc., the composi- 
tion is open to criticism. The camera was 
rather too near the grindstone, and this 
nearness exaggerates the size and impor- 
tance of what 15 really a feature of secon- 
dary importance. We also get strongly 
accentuated perspective of the buildings, 
especially as regards the lines of brick- 
work, windows, etc., on our right. 

Probably the reader knows that hori- 
zontal lines “vanish,” 7.¢., converge, in 
the horizon of the picture, so that if we 
take, let us say, the bottom line of the 
window frame on our right and prolong 
this line, and then take any one of the 
lines of brickwork towards the bottom of 
the picture and prolong it also, these two 
lines will meet at a point on the true hori- 
zon of the picture. We shall find this 
point about on a level with the end of the 
handle of the grindstone, and so we know 
that this was the level of the line of sight 
(and lens). In a case of this kind it is 
often ‘‘Hobson’s сһоісе” as regards back- 
ground, but, in passing, we may remark 
that a background of either a liny nature, 
e.g., brickwork, etc., or spotty character, 
foliage, is seldom satisfactory, for the 
reason that such a background is very 
likely to attract too much attention. 

Taking now our second example, B. 
The building is wisely arranged to take 
more subdued position, and stands well 
away from our little friend whom they 
won't let in. The dog’s pose and expres- 
sion is quite delightful, and at once com- 
mands our sympathy and retains our in- 
terest. This print then well illustrates 
the fact—often lost sight of by would-be 
picture-makers—viz., that a small object 
may quite well be the principal feature of 
a (comparatively) large picture. The texture 


B.—' THEY WON T LET ME IN.” 
By H. S. Round. 

Technica? data: Plate, Royal Standard; Jens, 
Busch Symmetrical; stop, Ғ/11; exposure, 1 sec.; 
time of dai, 1.30 p.m, July; develoser, pyro-soda; 
printing process, Velox, 


rendering of the dog’s shaggy coat is a 
bit of excellent workmanship. Тһе 
weakest part of this print is the small yet 
significant patch of blank white paper 
which has to do duty for sky. It would 
be a quite easy matter to tone down the 
whiteness of this paper just a trifle by 
supplementary exposure, and so get some- 
thing like a suggestion of sky or atmo- 
sphere. 

There is also a fault of composition 
here in the position the dog occupies in 
the print. He is too low down, almost оп 
the very margin, and appears to be slip- 
ping off the paper, so to speak. A much 
better result, from the pictorial point of 
view, would, therefore, have been 
achieved if a little more foreground had 
been included. A little of the top part of 
the building and sky could have been 
easily spared. 

Our third example (С), “ Oxford,” by А. 
M. J. May, demonstrates the advantage of 
using a colour sensitive plate, and captur- 
ing some suggestion of a sky with light 


Prizes for Beginners. 


clouds on a bright May morning. In this 
case a building in the distance constitutes 
the most interesting feature of the scene, 
while in the intermediate road space are 
scattered about a dozen or more small 
figures—i.e., small in comparison with the 
general proportions of the picture. „А 
though the figures, therefore, are many 
in number, yet their smallness and 
distance from the spectator put them 
into a position of secondary importance 
as compared with the building, which'is 
much farther away. In this case, ‘then, 
we might say that the background was, іп 
a sense, the most important part of the 
picture. 

It will be noted that this tower comes 
rather too near the centre of the picture 
for good effect, although one must mot 
conclude that a building or other prin- 
cipal object must never be in the centre. 
A further note on this point will be given 
shortly in “Тһе Novice's Note-Book." 

These three instances, then, show us a 
building background in the immediate 
foreground, in the middle, and in the 
extreme distance. 


! 
| 
| 


C.—OxForRD. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; stop, 
F/16; exposure, 1-IÓth sec.; time of day, noon. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your photography ? If so, write to the 
Editor of “Тһе A. P. and P. N.," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. He will help you. 
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THE 


furniture cleared to one side while we 
load the slides for you. 

Now you are ready and have got the 
image focussed on the screen. You 


have made two or three of the mistakes 
into which beginners usually fall head- 
long, but you had better expose the 
plate and make a print from the nega- 
tive (No. 1), unsatisfactory though it 
will be. These defects always show 
up more clearly on a print. The image 
is upside down on the focussing screen, 
and it is not easy to see whether you 
have “placed” the head and figure 
nicely or not, until you get used to the 
work. You must not expect to pro- 


duce masterpieces of lighting and 
arrangement just at first. Now that 
you have made an exposure, we will 
just alter one or two things before pro- 


ceeding, or you might first of all move 
the camera a little nearer so as to get 
the portrait a trifle larger on the plate 
(No. 2). That is right. Now let us ask. 
you, * What about those pictures on the 
wall?” Ah! you had not noticed them. 
We thought not, and you will see and 
note the effect when we come to make 
our prints. At all events we will lift 
them dewn, and for our first attempts 
stick to a quite plain background. Now 
we may move the camera just a little 
nearer still. It will be fairly safe, for 
you are still eight or nine feet away 
from the sitter. Notice, however, that 
the hands are not in focus when the face 
is sharp, and that you need to use the 
swing back or the swing front in order 
to get both hands and face sharp. The 
swing back is most usually employed in 


portrait work, and we will use it to-day, 
but on some other occasion we will ex- 
plain to you how the same effect may be 
obtained by means of the swing front. 

You will see that ine back part of 
the camera which carries the reversing 
back and focussing screen may be 
swung, as in the diagram. 

Now, of course, you remember that 
when we were chatting about focussing 
scales we noticed that the mearer the 
object came to the lens the further 
the ground glass had to be from the 
lens. Well, in this portrait (No. 3) 
you have the hands nearcr to the lens 
than the face is, so that we ought really 
to rack out by means of the focussing 
pirion and increase the distance be- 
tween lens and ground glass. If you 
do this you will get the hands sharp, 


E 


NE of the chief difficulties 

a beginner experiences 
when working with papers which require 
development is that, by having to judge 
the density of the print by red or yellow 
light, it is so easy to be misled, and one's 
results are therefore too dense, too light. 
or too hard. Gaslight paper is thus much 
more suitable for early work, because it 
can be dealt with in a room lighted with 
gas or electric light, without any danger 
of fogging—provided care be exercised. 

Do not think because it is said that the 
paper can be developed in gaslight that 
any amount of light can be used with 
safety—this is the danger. You should, 
for example, place yourself between the 
light and the packet of paper when open- 
ing it, as direct rays are far more likely to 
fog it than reflected light. Then, when 
developing, etc., you should work at least 
six or eight feet away from an ordinary 
fish-tail burner, while with incandescent 
gas the light should be turned half down. 

Taking due care not to fog the paper. 
then, we proceed as follows: —1:. Load the 
printing frame, using for preference a 
rather soft negative, as gaslight paper is 
somewhat prone to give hard pictures. It 
is quite easy to find which is the film side 
of the paper; lay the paper on the palm 
of your hand, with what you think to be 
the film side up; the paper will assume a 
slight curvature, and the солсате side is 
the film; or place a corner of the paper 
between the teeth—the side that sticks to 
the teeth on separating them is the film 
side. 

2. Expose the print, holding the frame 
about eight inches away from an incan- 
descent light, or four to six inches from a 
fish-tail (Bray’s) burner. Keep the frame 
normal to the light—7.e., do not have it 
tilted so that one side of the frame is 
nearer the light than the other—or you 
will get a print of uneven density; this is 
one of the commonest mistakes made in 
gaslight paper work. Exposure must be 
correct; it should be such that develop- 
ment is complete in twenty-five to thirty 
seconds. It is waste of time trying to 
save an over or under exposed print— 
quicker to make a fresh exposure. 
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Successful Printing Simply Explained. 


2.—GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


3. The question of expo- 
sure is one оп which | 
the novice is most likely to go wrong. 
Most gaslight papers are made Gn 
* Hard" or “ Vigorous,” and “ Soff” 
or “Art” grades. This means that 
the “Нага” variety is slower ада 
more suitable for flat or thin negatives, 
while the “ Soft " variety can be used with 
harsh or hard black and white negatives 
and is more rapid. The “ Soft ” variety 
is also recommended for portraits, on ac- 
count of the full range of gradation given. 
It is wise, therefore, to suit the grade of 
saslight paper to the character of the nega- 
tive used, and a trial exposure on a slip 
of the paper is advised, so that the cor- 
rect exposure can be quickly gauged 
without waste of materials. Over-exposure 
is indicated by the image flashing up very 
quickly and the paper going dirty grey all 
over. Under.exposure gives very hard 
black and white results, lacking in half 
tones and taking some time to develop. 
With a normal negative an exposure of 
half a minute is a good trial test. 

4. Lay the print, film up, in a clean 
dish, and at one sweep flood it with de- 
veloper. Use either full strength metol- 
quinone or the following, freshly made :— 


7 зуна EER 8 oz. 

Sodium sulphite (crystals) 4 oz. 

Pot, DEOMI элаз» I gr. 
When dissolved, add 

Amidol ....... T NES 30 gr. 


This developer gives brilliant blue-black 
prints, which can be obtained with more 
contrast if you use two grains of bromide 
instead of one. Too much bromide, how- 
ever, gives greenish blacks. Allow one 
ounce of developer for six quarter-plate 
prints. Development is very quick, and 
you must be readv to take out the print 
just before it seems dark enough, and, 

5 Fix it, without any intermediate 
washing, in an acid fixing bath, such as 
the following : — 


WARE. Lies Xie Me aa 1 pint. 
ا‎ өннзнонеленійырыыды 4 07. 
Sodium bisulphite ........... j oz 


Fix for at least seven minutes, keeping 
the prints well separated, then wash them 
for three-quarters of an hour in running 
water. 
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tip you may take from this is, that when 
you cannot remove pictures and furni- 
ture you will often do better to attempt 
a part of the room with the figure than 
a portrait of the figure with :ntruding 
pictures and furniture. 

We suggested the morning room for 
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ERS 
EIS = 
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our studio, »ot only because of the 
plain paper, put because the large win- 
dow there makes lighting easy; but, 
acting on the principle of not having 
too many things to think of at a 
time, we left the lighting to talk about 


on some later occasion. 
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Every week опе or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and the 


hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class of 


subject. (See p. 228 


Although the three prints chosen for 
consideration in this note at first glance 
may seem to have nothing whatever in 
common, yet they all would fall under 
the comprehensive term, general land- 
scape. They are all outdoor countryside 
subjects, and one can quite well imagine 
that all three had been taken by the same 
person during the course of an afternoon’s 
ramble. At the same time, they typify 
three sub-classes of landscape work fairly 
well, viz., landscape with figures, land- 
scape with buildings, and woodland land- 
scape. Let us begin with 

(A) " Lovers’ Lane," by M. E. Vance. 
This is a well known and much photo- 
graphed spot, which doubtless attracts the 


A.—Lovers’ LANE. 


Technical data: Kodak film; lens, R. R. ; stop, 
FIS; exposure, 1/a5th sec.. June; developer, pyro; 
printing process, Seítona Cream Crayon. 


spectator's attention in the first instance 
by reason of its old-world calm and peace- 
ful look, which contrasts sharply and 
agreeably with the usual ugliness and 
bustle of modern streets. The absence of 
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figures aids in the suggestion of quietness. 
Now, this print fairly well exemplifies two 
or three common faults against which a 
word of warning may be generally useful. 

In the first place, the lack of detail and 
gradation in the darker parts (trees to 
right, edge of shed to left, etc.) shows that 
the exposure has been cut rather too 
short. The apparent great width of the 
nearest part of the roadway is due to 
exaggerated proportions ог accentuated 
perspective. This is due to dealing with 
near and distant objects at the same time 
with a lens of focal length somewhat 
shorter than the distance at which one 
usually holds a picture from the eye when 
viewing it. Most normal sighted persons 
view small pictures of this kind at about 
ten to twelve inches from the eye, but 
probably the focal length of the lens was 
about five inches. If, then, we close one 
eye and look at the print with the other 
eye at a viewing distance of five to six 
inches, this exaggerated proportion is not 
nearly so noticeable. The practical lesson 
is that it is not good, as a rule, to include 
very near and distant parts when using а 
short focus lens. A third hint is, the mid- 
distance part of the roadway comes rather 
too near the centre of the picture, and so 
is a little inclined to cut the picture into 
two nearly equal parts. 


In (B) * By the Larch Wood," by E. 
Kent, we have another example of the 
exaggerated proportions just mentioned. 
The first things we notice in this pleasant 
bit of open woodland are three clumps of 
trees which are more or less in a straight 
line, as it were, and that the line con- 
necting their root parts (where the main 
stem rests on the ground) leads our eye 
into the right-hand lower corner. In pass- 
ing, let me say that it is not good to lead 


— — > 


the spectators eye 


of a 
this 
carry his 


from the picture. 
go back a moment. 
cannot fail to notice how 
the 
seems 
larger than the other tree 
trunks but 
away. This is a result of 
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has included far too much subject matter, 
1.., too many objects of interest, ¢.g., 
horses, man, reaping machine, cornfield, 
trees, distant landscape, etc. Of course; 
the horses and man form the chief them, 


— 2-4 


of interest, but the poor man is nearly lost қ 


amid the many surroundings. = 

By the avoidance of any very near 
object we escape the exaggerated ргорот>; 
tions shown іп the two previously noticed’ 
examples. The sky part is, of course, ) 
very much too dark, and does not азай 
correspond to the obvious amount of 
strong light indicated by the light falling, 
on the horses, and the shadow cast by» 
them. The band of darkness running: 
along and parallel to the lower edge is a» 
mistake. Indeed, it is seldom satisfactory) 
to have any strongly accentuated line of 
light or dark close to and parallel to any 
of the four margins of a print. 

The chief lesson this print conveys is 
that too many cooks spoil the broth, i.e., 
too many objects of interest contest with 
each other, and cut up the spectator's in- 


B.—Bv THe LARCH Woop. By E. Kent. 


Technical data: Plate, Imberial S.R.; lens, terest, so that while he looks at many 
2 2 LE FIS; exbosure 5 secs. ; time оу things he sees few of them, and remem- 
; Me, 


Ж December ; developer, pyro-soda; 
Žrinting process, Paget Self-toning. 


bers perhaps not even one of them. 
into 
any of the four corners 
picture, because 
also likely to 

attention and 
out and away 
But, to 
We 


is 


interest 


trunk 
much 


tree 
very 


nearest 
so 


a few yards 


its being relatively so 

much nearer than the 

other groups of trees. C —His Day's WORK was DONE. By J. Marshall, 
к) (J. Marshall). In Technical data: Piate, /mper:al S.R.; exposure, 1/Sth sec.; time o, 

this example the chief day, 12 noon, August; diveioper, M.Q.; printing process, Imperial 

fault is that the worker Gaslight. 


Do you want to Sell or Exchange that Old Camera or Lens? 


The attention of amateur photographers generally, and beginners in particular, 
is directed to the special facilities offered for obtaining apparatus and materials 
through the “А.Р.” Sale and Exchange columns. In advt. р. 6 (supp.) of this 
week’s issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS are indi- 
cated the conditions and charges for small announcements. If you want a camera, 
or wish to dispose of your old one, or effect an exchange of apparatus or materials, 
no better medium for enabling it to be done quickly, and to the best advantage, 
can be suggested than the Sale and Exchange columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
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camera. Do you see that all the in- 
terest, all the foreground interest at 
any rate, is in the one half of the view? 
Set your focussing scale апа shutter 
speed and make an exposure, so that we 
may have a chance of studying the print 


No 2. 


carefully. You have got everything in 
one half of the picture (print No. 1), 
and really, if you cut the print in two 
and throw away the left-hand half, what 
was left would be better than the whole 
print. So that whatever Euclid might 
have to say, when we come to pictures, 
the part may often be greater than the 
whole. 

But it doesn’t follow at all that in 
order to get a view which shall have the 
quality of balance we must have another 
tree or two on the left-hand side of 
exactly the same size and darkness as 
those on the right-hand side. We all 
know that a sovereign will balance (in 
value) twenty shillings, or two hundred 
and forty pennies, though the bulk of 
the sovereign is very much less. So 
very often in a picture we may balance 
a large mass by a small mass, the small 
mass possessing greater interest. A 
figure which may be quite small will 
often balance a building or a clump of 
trees, because the human interest in the 
figure is so telling. Often, too, the in- 
terest of a small mass 15 increased 
because there is a great contrast of 
light and shade. A woman in black, 
with a child in white, would give great 
contrast, and though the black and the 
white might be quite small patches, the 
force of the contrast would attract atten- 
tion, and the figures would adequately 
balance some much larger mass. 

But there are no figures about to-day, 
so we must try to get our trees balanced 
in some other way. By moving a little 
more this way and a little further from 


the tree, we shall get into the middle 
distance another tree, and at once lose 
the one-sided appearance of our print. 
It is difficult to say exactly why this 
second tree restores balance. We have 
a tree on each side, that is to say, the 
matter is the same, yet the bulk is differ- 
ent. Perhaps the fact that the ground 
slopes upwards towards the smaller tree 
makes a difference. Perhaps the fact 
that the print shows the whole of the one 
tree and only a part of the other makes 
a difference. But however that may be, 
our picture (No. 2) has now no one- 
sided effect. Itis balanced. Whatever 
we or other people may think about laws 
of composition, we cannot help seeing 
that there is something in the law of 
balance. Somebody may say, *Oh, 
but No. 1 print is so obviously one- 
sided that nobody would ever take such 
a picture.” Quite so. The one-sided- 
ness 15 made very obvious. That is just 
why we suggested to you to make an 
actual exposure on the view after seeing 
it in the finder. But now you know 
what to avoid in choosing your land- 
scape subjects; and step by step you 
will cultivate your sense of rightness of 
balance, gradually acquiring ability to 
deal with more complex subjects. 

But before we leave these trees, let 
us try another plate or two, and see 
whether we cannot do something with 
the one tree only. Just notice how the 
branch on one side arches over, the ends 
of the branches coming quite near to 
the ground. Now one's eye always has 
a tendency to follow a line. If you see 
a row of posts, you follow from one to 
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another along the whole row. If you 
see a 10w of fisherman's floats, your eye 
goes from one to another as far as you 
can follow them. And so, looking at 
this tree, we see the trunk, and our eye 
follows unconsciously the principal 
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OR those who want to make 

P.O.P. prints with the least 
possible trouble, self-toning paper is the 
thing to choose. The care required in 
separately toning and fixing ordinary 
P.O.P. was pointed out in the first article 
on printing processes, and this demand 
for care is not quite so great when work- 
ing self-toning paper; the film, however, 
must not be touched with the fingers, 
especially in warm weather, and all 
dishes, measures, etc., used, should be 
scrupulously clean. 

There are a great number of self-toning 
papers now on the market, and all are 
good. Somoe, however, have a collodion 
base and can be dried off with blotting 
paper or in front of a fire; others have 
a gelatine surface and must not be handled 
in this way. In either case the method of 
printing is the same. The paper is 
printed-out behind a negative in a 
printing-frame, like ordinary P.O.P., and 
is printed darker than will be required 
in the finished print. The darker the 
print is made, the more prolonged the 
subsequent fixing must be, and the colder 
the tone. Previous instructions on the 
manipulation of P.O.P., up to the toning 
stage, apply equally well to self.toning 
papers. 

The main idea in using a self.toning 
paper is, of course, to save trouble. The 
print is made, and is put in a fixing bath, 
and the tone comes whilst fixing. But 
there are two varieties of self-toning 
paper, and one of them does not work 
quite so simply—it requires a preliminary 
treatnent. Almost all self-toning papers 
work more satisfactorily, as a matter of 
fact, if placed in a solution of ordinary 
salt before they are put in the fixing bath. 
This is because the salt converts the free 
silver nitrate (present in the film) into 
silver chloride, which does not deteriorate 
the toning powers of the gold as silver 
nitrate itself does. 

A colder, 7.e., bluer, tone is usually 
obtained if the salt bath be used first. 
The paper is printed rather deeper than is 
wanted for the actual picture, and it 
should be toned, or rather, fixed, if 
possible, very shortly afterwards. 

Let us suppose that the colder tone is 
wanted. We then take a clean dish, and 
put in it a mixture of 
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Ordinary salt ...... 02. 
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ES 
it for four or five minutes, not longer. 

is then taken out, and rinsed in wate 
and placed in the fixing bath, where 
should remain for at least ten minutes; 
This bath should contain two to fout! 
ounces of hypo to the pint of water. With, 
some self-toning papers you get а bettet, 
tone with a solution containing a larger 
quantity of hypo. 

It is very important, when using papers 
which you are advised to wash before 
placing in the fixing bath, to have the 
latter quite free from acid. It is always 
a safeguard to add to the hypo a few 
drops of a mixture of ammonia 1 oz., 
water 5 oz. 

Two more points are worth mentioning. 
Аз the gold in some self-toning papers is 
soluble, it naturally dissolves out of the 
film to some extent; if, therefore, you 
tone several prints in a small quantity of 
fixing solution, you are giving the gold its 
best chance to act as a toner, as the hypo 
bath will obviously be more concentrated 
in gold than if a lot of it had been used. 
Also, do not judge the tone by the colour 
of the prints when in the hypo; they 
usually alter considerably during drying, 
becoming more purple in colour. 
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THAT OLD CAMERA OR LENS? 

The attention of amateur photo- 
graphers generally, and beginners 
in particular, is directed to the 
special facilities offered for obtain- 
ing apparatus and materials through 
the “А. P." Sale and Exchange 
columns. In advt. supplement of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. (see head- 
ing of Sale and Exchange adver. 
tisements) are stated the conditions 
and charges for small announce- 
ments. If you want a camera, or 
wish to dispose of your old one, or 
effect an exchange of apparatus or 
materials, no better medium for 
enabling it to be done quickly and 
to the best advantage, can be sug- 
gested than the Sale and Exchange 
columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
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Тһе Weekly Competitions of “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special Prizes for Beginners. 
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and the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same 


class of subject. 


Some Indoor Portraits. 


It is seldom indeed that sooner or 
later—and generally sooner—the possessor 
of a camera does not want to try his 
'prentice hand on some form of por- 


By Ғ. 5. Russell. 


Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, 
Thornton Pickard; stop, FS; exposure, { sec. ; 
time of day, 4.30 p.m., March; aeveloper, rodinal ; 
printing process, Velox. 


А. —BETTY. 
Technical data: 


traiture. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
seeing that we are all more interested in 
and affected by our fellow-creatures than 
in other objects around us. And this 


Every week one or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
The technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; 


(See page 452, "A. P. and P. N.") 


desire is fully justified by the fact that a 
really good camera portrait or figure 
study is one of the most pleasing and in- 
teresting products of modern  photo- 
graphy. Therefore this week we may 
consider three little prints in the light of 
portrait studies, and glean a few useful 
hints. 

Our first example, (A) “ Betty,” 
by F. S. Russell, is not a bad start. The 
youngster has a very childlike expression, 
the hands are naturally posed, and, 
happily, the little person does not seem to 
be at all concerned with the photographer 
and his camera. Naturalness, absence of 
obvious arrangement of pose, or assumed 
expression are all excellent qualities, and 
worth striving for; but one must not for- 
get that they are by no means the begin- 
ning and the end; one can have natural 
ugliness, both pose and expression. The 
best part of this print is the good render- 
ing of light and shade about the face and 
hair. The eyes are a trifle too staring and 
light. This is often the case with blue 
eyes. The hand comes too dark, as also 
does the daffodil. The least satisfactory 
part is the frock, which is practically 
blank paper in the print. The dark hand 
says  under-exposure, the  white-paper 
frock says over-development. А small 
person of this kind does not seem very 
safe when standing alone on a chair. 


In our next example, (B) “Тһе Critic,’ 
by Miss H. V. Cooke, we have a more 
deliberate attempt at picture making. But 
one feels inclined to say a word of advice 
to our sister critic, viz., that she will see 
the prints better if she turns her back to 
the window so that the light falls on them 
and not on her face. 

A glance suffices to show us that this 
negative is lacking in gradation in the 
darker parts, 7.e., it has been insufficiently 
exposed. We also fail to get agreeable 
differentiation between the left hand and 
the very light patch of the dress just 
behind this left hand ; that is to say, the 
high lights are a trifle over-dense, due to 
over-development. 

The simple and quiet nature of the 
background is a good and effective point, 


, 


B.—TH&E CRITIC. By Miss H. V. Cock. 

Technical data; Pilate, Imperial S.R ; lens, 
Ensign ; stop, FIS; exposure, 2 secs.; time of day, 
10 am., January; acveloper, metol-hydroguinone ; 
printing process, Seltona, 


as is also the agreeable 
and quite natural ar- 
rangement of the figure. 
The expression also is 
quite appropriate to the 
occasion. 

The camera was rather 
too near the figure, and 
this makes the figure a 
little out of proportion 
with the picture space; 
it also brings the floor 
line too high up. The 
lack of half.tone tends 
to make the dress appear 
rather *' liney," owing to 
the strongly marked high 
lights of the dress folds. 

Our third example, C, 
conveys the very ob- 
vious lesson that the 
figure is surrounded by 
far, far too many ob- 
jects of interest. As 
above hinted, ап ar- 
rangeinent may be nalural enough, but 
that is not always the same thing as 
being pictorial, in the sense that it will 
make a pleasing picture. 

No little credit is due to the lady for 
keeping still for such a long exposure, 
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but, as a matter of fact, the exposure 
might have been cut down very consider- 
ably. The chief fault, however, is that of 
including far too many objects, e.g., pie- 
tures on the wall, objects of various kinds 
on the mantelpiece. Then, again, ‘the 
wall-paper, table-cover, and fireplace (ail 
show a good deal of pattern detail. Ап 
fact, iust at first one is reminded of ‘the 
once favourite style of picture, “ find the 
policeman, еіс.” 

Now, in portraiture and figure studies 
the fundamental fact is that the рогігай 
or figure is to be the principal thing, ad 
this fact should at once be apparent. So 
it is in the first and second of о 
examples, but in the third instance one 
can easily imagine the lady's head and 
body obliterated by a skilful retoucher, 
or another photograph taken without any 
figure in the room, and yet leaving us a 
very good photograph of a room with a 
large number of objects of interest. This 
shows us that the portrait or figure part 
of this picture is only a comparatively 
insignificant part of the whole. But if in 
the other two prints the figure be removed, 
all that is left is a quite uninteresting 
chair, etc. The negative of the third 
picture has been somewhat over-exposed 
and also over-developed—a combination 
of errors which is not very common. 


С.-Тне Wipow's CONSOLATION. B; H. V. Donner. 
Piate. Imperial S. R. ; stop, F[g2 ; exfosure, 2k minutes; time о” 
dav, noon, November; developer, Rytot ; printing process, Imperial 
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subject is much larger, but the fore- 
ground is nearer to the lens than are 
the distant trees, and so we must move 
the swing-back in jus: the same way. 

It is, you see, just the old rule crop- 
ping up again, that the nearer the 
object is to the lens the further must 
be the ground glass from the lens. 
Remember that the image on the ground 
glass is upside down. So that in the 
little diagram, F shows where the fore- 
ground image comes, and D where the 
image of the distant trees is. Now the 
foreground is, of course, nearer to the 
Іспз than the trees, so the part of the 
focussing screen at F must be moved 
further away from the lens. This we 
accomplish by swinging the back as 
shown in the diagram. Now you have 
swung just sufficiently to get both trees 
and foreground into focus you can make 


a second exposure, and then we shall 
be able to compare the two prints. 

You will notice that in No. 2 the dry 
grass in the foreground is perfectly 
sharply defined and that the trees, 
especially the tops of the trees, in the 
distance are equally sharp. But we 
must point out that this use of the 
swing back does not give perfect 
definition coser For instance, if 
you look at the No. 2 print you will find 
that the far bank of the ford is not 
absolutely: sharp, while in the No. т 
print it is. “Still, the general effect of 
the picture is much better in No. 2 than 
in No. 1, for the eye naturally pays 
a good deal of attention to the objects 
in the foreground. 

We have said nothing about the stop; 


but we took care that the lens was at its 
largest aperture, because there was suffi- 
cient wind to blow the willows about 


considerably. At F/6 an exposure of a 
twentieth of a second sufficed. It is 
often possible to do landscape work on 
windy days by this expedient of using 
the swing-back, when the movement of 
leaves, plants, or trees would be too 
great to admit of the use of a small stop 
and a correspondingly long exposure. 
We have not done more than refer to 
stops in passing ; but this will be a good 
opportunity of learning something of 
the effect of steps on the sharpness of 
our pictures. We can move the camera 
back a little, so as to include in the pic- 
ture a tree in the near foreground. We 


are not attempting to produce anything 
very special in the landscape way, 
though this bit is not exactly ugly, but 
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WHY P.0.P. SHOULD BE TONED AND FIXED SEPARATELY: 


HE combined toning and fixing bath 

for finishing off P.O.P. in one opera- 

tion is so alluring, by reason of its direct- 
ness and simplicity, that it is a little 
aggravating to be told so often that it is 
much better to tone and fix separately. 
No doubt when used with care and know- 
ledge, the combined bath is quite satis- 
factory, yet there are reasons, especially 
for the beginner, why toning first and fix- 
ing afterwards is the more desirable 
course to adopt with printing-out papers. 
We have already seen that, broadly 
speaking, P.O.P. is coated with a film of 
silver chloride, which darkens on exposure 
to light; but besides this, there are 
several other things in the film, which 
are soluble, i.e., wil dissolve in water. 
These are silver nitrate, citric acid, and 
alum, usually, for instance—all there for 
certain specific purposes, and if we were 
to put a print into a toning bath without 
first washing it, naturally these sub- 
stances, being soluble, would dissolve 
into the toning bath. Then several things 
would happen—the silver nitrate would 
lessen the toning power of the gold, the 
acid would prevent or greatly retard ton- 
ing, and the alum would act very 
similarly. P.O.P. prints can be toned 


without previous washing, but thestoming 
bath is then quickly rendered useless, Апа 
the tones liable to be dirty and the faint 
parts to be lost. 

Separate toning and fixing, then, iscde- 
sirable for the following reasons : —Farst, 
the preliminary washing dissolves out of 
the film all harmful substances. Second, 
the toning is gradual, and can be watched, 
the operation being stopped when any 
desired colour is reached. Thirdly, the 
results appear to be more “ permanent,’ 
and the delicate details of a print are 
usually better preserved. 

It was explained on the last occasion 
how toning is really a process of *' plat- 
ing" the P.O.P. image with gold, and 
as the very fine deposit of gold which is 
thrown down by the toning bath alters the 
colour of the print, which is red, or 
reddish purple, after printing, it is easily 
understood how the toning can be con- 
trolled. It is often claimed that by taking 
a half toned and fixed print out of a com- 
bined bath and putting it into a plain fix- 
ing solution afterwards, a warmer tone 
can be obtained than by leaving it in the 
combined bath the whole time, but this is 
almost as much trouble as separately 
toning and fixing. 


HOW TO RECOGNISE THE COATED SIDE OF BROMIDE PAPER. 


ч 


F course, the reader knows that the 

coated or emulsion side of gaslight 
or bromide paper has to go next the film 
side of the negative. And when we are 
using glossy paper it is easy enough to see 
which is the coated side; but in the case 
of matt or rough papers, one may easily 
make the mistake of putting the plain or 
uncoated side of the paper next the nega- 
tive. It is, therefore, as well to bear in 
mind the following hints, so that if one 
method leaves us in doubt we may con- 
А ог correct one plan by another. 

The coated side always tends to curl 
TATA That is to say, the concave 
side of a sheet is the coated side. If we 
try to make a sheet stand up on its edge 
on the table, we often can perceive which 
way the sheet tends to curl. 

2. By running a dry finger-tip along 
the edge of the sheet, it is usually quite 
easy to feel which way the paper tends to 
curl, as the edge often has a decided curl, 
while the rest of the sheet is flat. 


3. The coated side practically always is 
the smoother side, and this difference we 
can easily see if the paper is held by its 
edges between our eyes and the dark-room 
lamp, so as to catch a glint of the light 
along the paper's surface. 

4. One common method is to grip the 
corner of the paper between the teeth and 
hold it firmly for a second or two, and 
then slowly separate the teeth, when the 
coated side often (but not always) will 
stick to the upper or lower tooth, as the 
case may be. 

& А similar plan (and one much тоте 
certain than No. 4) is to moisten the tip 
of the finger and thumb very slightly bv 
touching them on the wet lip or tongue- 
tip, and then seize the extreme corner of 
the sheet with this finger and thumb and 
hold firmly for, say, five seconds. Ther, 
on slowly parting finger and thumb, the 
coated side will proclaim itself by sticking 
to either the finger or thumb, as the case 
may be. 
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The Weekly Competitions of "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special Prizes for Beginners. 


to appear in the print as though it were that while fishing. for detail. in the 


a BUNA і 


5 ; frozen. shadows he caught a whale in the high 
Н F É In our second example (B), * King of lights. 
e ‘AH the Lake," we have an object of concen- It will be noted that the light and shade 


of the bird part suggests sunlight, but the 
foliage part has the darkness of late evens 
ing or night. 

In our third example (C), * Trafalgar 
Square," we see quite a different type 
of water effect in the wet flags on the 
ground. For our present purposé We 
may ignore the fountain in the \dié- 
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Every week one or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
, tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and the 
hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class of 


subject. (See 5. 476, “Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.” oe нс кые арына. Hole ӨР Uie duse 
that a very thin layer of water resting on 
Опг three examples for this week’s straight line against the sky. Now, the ground, mud, stone flags, etc., is quite 


,* 


sufficient to convert the ground into MA 
reflecting surface, and showing us a more 


“© horizontal 


study at once tell us that their connecting we derive our word 
level, 


link is the presence of water in the from this idea of the horizon—7.e. 


picture. A little later on in our studies neither pointing up nor down, to left or or less inverted image of the lion and 
we shall learn that this is often a very  right—and have various familiar sayings, three pillars. | 

remarkable and important feature, and e.g., “water finds its own level," “as Also one must take note that the reflec- 
therefore the reader will do well to take flat as ditch water," etc., all pointing in tion images of such wet surfaces is differ- 
note of the fact whenever he sees a pic- the same direction of thought. There- ent in general character to the reflections 


ture in which water is playing any part. 


fore, when we see a picture in which the 


which we have in moving water in the 


Our first example (А), Light at horizon line of the open sea is mot hori- other two pictures of this group. 
Eventide,” is a good introduction to zontal, we at once perceive ап in- Later on, we hope to say a good deal 
the subject, because it consists of nothing congruity, and think of earth or sea more about reflection effects, therefore it 


but water and sky. I do not know if 
the reader will be able in the reproduc- 
tion to see the /or/zo» line, z.e., where 
the water in the distance makes a 


Ву 5. Е. Quenby. 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial; stot, Fj8; ex- 
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time of day, evening, June; 


posure, 120th sec, 
printing process, Kodak Dekko. 


aeve oper, Mequin ; 
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quakes and other abnormalities. There- 
fore let the reader at once make a resolu- 
tion for the future to take note of 
the horizontal line, and be exceedingly 
careful, when trimming his print, to 
arrange for this line to be truly para allel 
with the top and bottom margins of 
the print. Also, one might here men- 
tion, while on this topic, that it is very 
seldom satisfactory to have the horizon 
line at, or very near, the midway distance 
between the top and bottom of the picture. 

In this case it is nearer the top than the 
bottom, and so the water part occupies 
the larger part of the picture, and also 
claims the lion’s share of our attention. 

Broadly put, this print is rather too 
black and white, 2.е., lacking in the half 
tones, to be altogether agreeable. This 
gives it not only a hard, cut-out look, but 
also militates against an agreeable sug- 
gestion of different distances. The print 
suggests to one’s imagination a negative 
which has been somewhat under-exposed 
and then over-developed, resulting in too 
much density contrast for the printing 
process employed. 

When photographing moving water 
(waves, etc.), the beginner is very likely 
to think that a very rapid exposure is re- 
quired on account of the movement of the 
objects in his picture. But two things 
should not be forgotten. In the first 
place, under-exposure is very much more 
likely to falsify appearances than is a 
slight movement of the objects in the 
picture, and, secondly, when a rapidly 
moving object 18 shown quite sharply de- 
fined, all idea of movement is eliminated. 
By such treatment, moving water is likely 


By Е, Walton. 


Technical data: Plate, Gladiator; dens, Zeiss 
Tessar ; stop, F/5.0; exposure, 1-goth sec. ; time of 
day, 8 a.m., June; developer, pyro-metol; printing 
process, platino-matte bromide. 


B.—KING OF THE LAKE. 


trated interest in the bird. This part of 
the picture is nearly “ quite good," but 
misses being a success by reason of a 
slight lack of gradation in the high lights 
--2.е., this part of the negative is slightly 
too dense compared with the other parts ; 
this probably means that development has 
been pushed a trifle too far. The darker 
parts have not been sufficiently exposed, 
and probably the worker, in his pardon- 
able anxiety to get out more detail in the 
shadows, has been tempted to prolong 
development a little too much, and forgot 


| Do you want to Sell or Exchange that Old Camera or Lens? 


The attention of amateur protographers generally, 
offered for obtaining apparatus and materials 


Is directed to the special facilities 
through ** THe А.Р. 


| a camera, 


advantage, can be suggested 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGR 


sale and Exchange columns. 
for small announcements are given in the Sale and Exchange pages. If you want 
or wish to dispose of your old one, or effect an exchange of apparatus 
or materials, no better medium for enabling it to be done quickly, 
than the Sale and 
APHIC NEWS. 


C.—A GUARDIAN OF THE SQUARE. 
By Chas. M. Ansell. 


Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. S.R. ; lens 
Ensign Anastigmat; stop, F/S; exposure, } sec. 
time of day, 2.30 p.m., February ; aeveloper, Asol; 
printed on Kentmere gaslight card developed with 
аттар? tabloid. 


, 
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will Бе as well for the reader to take саге- 
ful note of these three prints and keep an 
open mind on the subject. 


and beginners in particular, 


The conditions and charges 


А 


and to the best 


Exchange columns of THE | 
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screws? No, this side screw is still 
tight, and, you see, as soon as it is 
eased the camera opens at once. 

You have forgotten the tripod screw ! 
That is certainly rather careless, though 
we don’t mind admitting having done 
the same once or twice. But here is a 
little dodge that will enable us to work. 
Here is a lead pencil whichis a very tight 
fit for the hole in the tripod head. We 
сап work it through till it just projects a 
quarter of an inch, and then screw it 
into the bush in the baseboard of the 
camera. The brass bush will make a 
thread on the comparatively soft wood 
of the lead pencil, and if you are care- 
ful the camera will be 
securely held. А pencil 
is better than a twig cut 
from a tree, though the 
latter can be used in an 
emergency. 

Now, you have 
focussed the image, and 
vou see how small a part 
of the ground glass is 
occupied by the principal 
group of cottages. If 
we go down on to the 
road we shall have quite 
a different aspect. The 
effect of the village lying 
in a slight hollow will 
be lost, the bend of the 
road will be lost, and we 
shall get simply a view 
of the houses without any 
setting. Still there is a 
lot of stuff here which 


we do not want—this 
stretch of field in the 
foreground, and the 
. twigs of the hedge right 
in front of the camera, 
which your tripod is just 
a little too short to 
enable you to clear. 
However, you may as 
well expose a plate, so 
as to have two prints for 
comparison. Calculate 
the exposure with your 
Bee meter, taking the 
ordinary reading, that 
is, do not make any 
allowance for the subject 
being darker or lighter. 
Now set the shutter, and 
give the exposure deter- 
mined upon. (See print 
No. 1.) 

Now we will try another exposure 
with a long-focus lens. You have no 
long-focus lens! Possibly not as a 
separate lens, but almost any lens, such 
as а rapid rectilinear, rapid symmetri- 
cal, or rapid aplanat, or any of the 
symmetrical anastigmats, say, may be 
transformed into a long-focus lens by 
screwing out the front combination and 
working with the back alone. The lens 
you have on the camera is one of the 
earlier anastigmats, and it is symmetri- 
cal, that is, the front glass is practically 
the same as the back one. It is, as you 
may see by looking at the engraving 
on the mount, of six inches focal length. 


HE beginner will find that 

a great deal of the plea- 
sure of photographic work is 
to be found within the 
precincts of the dark-room. Most 
amateurs make up some, at least, of 
their own solutions, but even if they 
only prepare them by the aid of 
tablets, cartridges or powders there 1s 
room to go wrong! You will see, how- 
ever, from this article just what the essen- 
tial points are in making up a developer, 
and we shall take as a starting point a 
formula for a very useful and simple all- 
round developing solution, on which 
absolute reliance may be placed. 

You must first have the necessary 

chemicals, as follows : — 

r 02. pyrogallic acid, or “pyro.” 

I oz. potassium metabisulphite. 

I oz. potassium bromide. 

1 ]b. sodium sulphite (crystals). 

4 1b. sodium carbonate ditto. 


Buy also from the chemist two pint 
bottles with fresh well-fitting corks. You 
will, of course, want some scales, and one 
of the sets at about half a crown which 
are supplied by almost any chemist or 
dealer will answer admirably. 

Whether the scales have brass or glass 
pans, it is always desirable to cover them 
with paper, a few loose squares about 
three inches square being cut for the pur- 
pose, which can be easily laid on the 
pans. One is put in each pan to equalise 
matters. 

Now, to make the “А” solution, the 
formula for which is as follows :— 


Pyro ............ TOT Gates Ж DE. 
Potass. metabisulphite ..... 1 dr. 
Potass. bromide к... 5 Rf. 
WE ^ niim voa does MO OI, 


First about three-quarters fill one of the 
bottles, using cold water, which has been 
recently boiled, so that the air has been 
expelled from it. Weigh out the pyro 
next; this will be easy if you have bought 
* pyraxe," which is in crystals, but 
ordinary pyro is very light, and your 
paper square in the scale pan will not be 
big enough to carry a quarter of an ounce. 
You can, however, easily weigh out two 
separate drachms, or even four lots of half 
a drachm. Dissolve these in water, 
which should be poured back into a 
measure if ordinary pyro is used, as the 


HOW TO MAKE UP A DEVELOPER. 


By '"CHEMICUS." 


latter is difficult to intro- 
duce through the neck. 
Now weigh out the meta- 
bisulphite and the bromide, 
add them to the solution in the bottle, 
and shake it well up, until everything às 
dissolved. Finally fill the bottle up to» 
the top, and label it ж 
“ Pyso-soda Developer. 
‘A’ Solution.” | 
You will have to follow just the same, 
procedure for making the “В” solutiom— 
the bottle half or three parts filled мі 
cold, boiled water, then the addition of: 
Sodium sulphite ...... лы B OS: 
Sodium carbonate ........... 2 OZ. 


Then the addition of enough water to-— 
fill the bottle quite up. = 

This should be labelled, 

“ Pyro-soda Developer. 
Solution B.” 

Equal parts of A and B are mixed 
for use. 

Do not omit finally to clean the scales 
and put them away, wiping the weights 
also if they have touched any chemical 
mattef. 

The developing solutions should be 
kept well corked, and even, where pos- 
sible, in glass stoppered bottles, as any 
access of air will rapidly spoil them. ` 


EXPOSURES FOR THE WEEK | 


The following table of exposures will 


be found a practical guide for the present 
week :— 


Stop F/8 | F/11 


Clouds and Open Seascapes...Secs.| 1/90 | 1/45 
Open Landscapes ... е ..| 1/50 | 1/25 


| Trees ..  .. co d 


Portraits or Groups taken Ott of 
doors $e EM ies 554 


1/30 | 1/15 


These exposures are calculated for Rapid Plates 
or Films. The subjects are assumed to be well lit 
with bright sky or sunlight from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
From о to 11 a.m. or from т to 3 p.m. the exposure 
should be doubled. Exposure Table for all sub- 
jects, with complete list of plates, etc., is given in 
the first number in each month of Тнк AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News. 


ІНЕ AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
aa G PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


May 17, 1910. 
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Prizes for Beginners. 


The Weekly Competitions of “The Amateur Photographer ana rnotographic News” include Special 


out of consideration the silhouette effect 
of a face in shadow against a blank white 
background, we may take note of the ad- 
vantage of having the figure in a more 
easy and less bolt-upright position. The 
hands, suggested rather than shown, are 
appropriately occupied with flowers, and 
so we are helped over that difficulty. The 
exposure has been sufficient, but the 
worker probably did not realise the very 
long light and shade range of the sub- 
ject when in the dark-room, and thought 
chiefly about getting out shadow detail, 


whole effect is somewhat stiff and liney. 
Here again the reproduction does not 
give us quite the full light and shade 
value of the original, but in the original 
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Every week one or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and the 
hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class of 
subject. (See page 500, this week's “А. P. and Р. №”) 


At-Home Portraits. 


a head and shoulders study, and is quite 
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Home portraiture certainly is опе of 
the most interesting branches of camera 
work. But it should also be said that it 
certainly is one of the most difficult 
branches. Therefore the camera  be- 
ginner is not well advised to tackle this 
department until he has acquired some 
little experience in either ‘ foreground 
landscape," or, still better, ‘ still-life ’ 
subjects. In fact, one may say that the 
very best preliminary training for por- 
traiture is a systematic course of ex- 
tremely simple still-life studies. But on 
this topic we shall have more to say later 


А.-А PORTRAIT. 


By J. Creese. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, 
R.R. ; жор, FIS; time of day, 2 p.m., April; indoors; 
developer, pyro melol: printing process, Грона 
Carbon Surjace Р.О.Р. 


on. Meanwhile, let us examine the three 
examples of home portraiture now be- 


fore us. 
A. This is what one commonly calls 


a good style to begin with, for the simple 
reason that we evade the difficulty of 
dealing with the sitter’s hands—always a 
somewhat difficult matter. 

Now, the best feature of this promis- 
ing little bit of work is that it suggests 
a real living person, with a character ot 
his own, and not, as is so often the case, 
a lifeless wax figure. This living effect 
is largely due to the worker having had 
the good fortune to catch the head when 
slightly tilted to one side, in the way that 
suggests movement, life, and alertness. 
One can quite imagine the original is an 
attentive listener to a question, and one 
who would give a thoughtful and concise 
answer. 

Its least satisfactory feature is its lack 
of light and shade variation, which gives 
it a somewhat flat look. 

In a portrait, not only do we want both 
light and shade, but we also want con- 
siderable variety of light and shade. If 
the sitter is too near a window in an 
ordinary room, we are very apt to get too 
strong light and shade contrasts. A very 
similar effect is obtained by carrying de- 
velopment too far, and so getting over- 
dense high lights. It is only fair to this 
worker to say that the reproduction 
hardly does the original print full justice. 
The detail in the dark clothes tells us 
that the exposure has been ample. 

B. In this case we have the hands 
introduced, and the print shows how easy 
it is to get rather awkward-looking posi- 
tions, wbich may nevertheless be natural 
enough. Here the sitter's left arm hooked 
over the chair-back forms an ugly set of 
lines. The chin is thrown a little too far 
forward, which gives one the idea of a 
somewhat strained position. The next 
point is that the line along the back of 
the right upper arm is painfully “ straight 
up and down." Then the junction be- 
tween the light and dark parts of the 
background is another strongly marked 
vertical line. 'The various lines of the 
folds of the right sleeve tell the same 
story; the pose of the figure is, again, 
rather “ bolt upright." In a word, the 


B.—GLApn s. By Miss D F Simons 


Technical data:' Plate, [méberial Rapid Ortho.; 
exposure, 2 secs ; lens, rapid achromatic; stop, 
Кї; time of day, 2.45 p.m., March; developer, 
pyro; printing process, Pa et self toning. 


there is not quite enough gradation. The 
principal fault is that the chief light is 
coming from some source too neargthe 


camera, so that we are not getting 1%. 


shade and too much light. This ses to 
make the right sleeve claim тоф ftten- 
tion than the face, a state of аҚ ob- 
viously not desirable in a portraif@jmess 


the result is wanted for a fashion-pláfe in. 


a ladies! newspaper. 

C. Our last example is an instance of 
the imitative tendency among  photo- 
graphers, for we have had quite an 


epidemic of window portraits of this 
kind in the last few months. Leaving 


GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws. 


week's issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGR 
cated the conditions and charges for sn 
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С.--Рокткліт. By Н. Т. Davey. 
| Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. backed ; 
gxfosure, 20 secs. ; lens, Junior Adon on Beck RR.: 
stop, F/10; time of dar, 1130 am., September ; 
developer, M.Q.; printing process, Seltona 


forgetting that this also involved piling up 
densities in the high lights, which means 
long printing and loss of detail at both 
ends of the scale. 


Do you want to Sell or Exchange that Old Camera or Lens? 


The attention of amateur photographers generally, and beginners in рабра 
is directed to the special facilities offered for obtaining apparatus and materials 


through the “А. Р.” Sale and Exchange columns. In advt. p. 3 (supp.) of this 
APHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News are indi- 


iall announcements. If you want a camera, 
or wish to dispose of your old one, or effect an exchange of apparatus or materials, 
no better medium for enabling it to be done quickly, and to the best advantage, 
can be suggested than the Sale and Exchange columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
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The eight little prints 
are from eight negatives, 


all of which received the 
same exposure but differ- 
ent times of development, 
1.0. : (1) 4 minute, (2) 1 
minute, (3) 14 minutes, (4) 
24 minutes, (5) 3) minutes, 
(6) 5 minutes, (7) ro min- 
utes, (8) 12 minutes. 

See opposite page. 


T seems as 
certain as 

the tax-collec- 
tor or the sun- 
rise that the 
amateur with 
his new outfit 
should seek to photograph his family, so, 
accepting the inevitable, I may endeavour 
to help him to do it with as few mistakes 
as possible. 

It is quite a proper and legitimate thing 
that he should desire to take them in their 
natural surroundings; as a rule he has 
no facilities for taking them anywhere 
else, but the natural surroundings are not 
easy places as a rule for portraiture, and, 
as backgrounds, leave a great deal to be 
desired. There are too many objects that 
will call off the attention from the figures 
in the living rooms or garden, which are 
generally used, and it requires some ex- 
perience and skill in the use of the 
camera and lens to so focus and arrange 


No. 1.- Out of focus and lost іп the background 
details. 


these objects that they shall help and 
not hinder our work. 

I have taken a series of four or five 
prints to illustrate the gradual elimina- 
tion of undesirable accessories, and the 
simplification of the subject, which will 
serve to show the difference between the 
usual results of the photographer's early 
efforts, and the simplicity and unity 
which he learns to attain later. 

In the first print we have two faults. 
the one that should easily have been 
avoided, and the other natural, and 
generally found in first efforts. The whole 
subject is out of focus. This may be due 
to want of care in focussing, or to rough 
handling of the camera afterwards, when 
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Photographing the Family. е) 
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putting in the dark slide. The JAM) 
other fault is, as I say, generally WS 
met with; there are too many \ 
fidgetty and worrying details behing tht 
figures. The attention is drawn away 
from the sitters to the thousand and one 
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No. 2.—Still badly focussed, but showing against 
the simple background. 


things around them, and there is no rest 
in the composition. 

In the second print, though the focus 
is still poor, a background has been used, 
and it is seen at once what a help this 
is, and how the figures “ tell" and stand 
out against it, compared with No. 1. 

In No. 3 print the figures are sharp, 
they stand out well against their back- 
ground, the likenesses are good, and 
there is nothing to urge against the print 
except that it is just quite ordinary and 
commonplace. It is simply a photo- 
graph of the figures arranged in no par- 
ticular order, and united bv no common 
interest. They are all looking direct at 


No, 9,77 Clear in focus and telling well against 
simple background, 
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The Weekly Competitions of “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special Prizes for Beginners. 


_Let us examine carefully the nega- 
tive which was developed for half a 
minute only. It is extremely weak and 
ghostly, yet it has detail in the shadows, 
though this detail is too weak to show 
in our bromide print. We thus learn 
that modern developers bring up detail 
everywhere (given normal exposure) 
during the very early stages of de- 
velopment. Тһе second, third, and 
fourth prints show a gradual building 
up of the image, though in all these 
the image is still insufficiently strong 
to give us a good print. Print number 
five is a near approach to what we re- 
quire, while number six is a good print, 
which gives a very fair idea of our 
original water-colour drawing. Num- 
bers seven and eight are both a little 
too strong in contrast, and indicate that 
the negatives have been over-de- 
veloped. You will have noticed that 
number six is from the negative which 


was developed for five minutes, and 
jen will remember that in our earlier 
essons we developed automatically for 
this length of time. We must bear in 
mind, however, that when the weather 
is hot, development proceeds more 
rapidly, that is, we may get an effect 
in four minutes which would take five 
minutes on a colder day. However, we 
must talk about this influence of tem- 
perature on some other occasion, and 
we will show you how to gauge the time 
of development at various tempera- 
tures by a very simple little device of 
Watkins’ which is the complement of 
the exposure meter in the work of nega- 
tive production. 

N.B.—It should be borne in mind 
that the half tone reproductions have 
slightly modified the effects to be noted 
in the original prints. Print No. 1 
scarcely shows any image in the repro- 
duction. 
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SOME HAND CAMERA HINTS. 


[5 is а rather curious and significant 
fact that some of the best and a good 
deal of the worst work which is done 
to-day is hand camera work. This shows 
two things: first, that the hand camera 
is capable of being used for the best 
kind of work; and, secondly, that a 
great many owners of hand cameras do 
not use them properly. 


First comes under-exposure. Probably 
there are more good plates wasted in this 
way than in all other ways put together. 
Perhaps the reason is that the tyro gets 
hold of the idea that because the ap- 
paratus is held in the hand therefore the 
exposure must be very brief. This is a 
mistake. With a little practice апа 
absence of flurry, one can hold a hand 
camera quite still for one-tenth of a 
second. This exposure with F/8, a rapid 
plate, and a fairly-lighted subject should 
give ample exposure. Now, in order to 
hold the camera still, the worker himself 
must be firmly planted, standing, leaning 
or seated. If standing, the feet should 
be 12 or 15 in. apart, and if one can rest 
a leg or arm against a wall, lamp-post, 
gate, tree, etc., this will be found а great 
help. Under such conditions many 
workers can confidently give an exposure 
of 1 sec. or longer. 


Second. Movement of the caniera causes 


many failures. In many cases these 
come from a quite wrong notion, that 
when pressing the button one has to du 
this suddenly. Now, once for all, let the 
reader get it clearly into his head that 
the quickness or slowness of the expo- 
sure has nothing whatever to do with the 
quickness or slowness of pressing the 
button. One might just as well suppose 
when shooting with a rifle that the quick- 
ness with which the trigger is pressed 
would cause the shot to travel farther. 
Just as a sudden push of the rifle trigger 
leads to a miss of aim, so a sudden push 
of the camera trigger will lead to a fuzzy 
picture. 


Third. Another very common cause of 
hand camera failure, and more especially 
with regard to near objects, is the mis- 
judging of distances. For this there is 
only one remedy, viz., practice, by mak- 
ing a guess as to how far this or that 
object is. and the verifying or correcting 
by carefully pacing the distance. 


Fourth. 'The last on the list, but not the 
least in importance, is the error of think- 
ing that because the plate is a small one 
one need not be as particular or careful 
as one would with a larger plate. But 
one forgets that the negative is only a 
“means " to an “епа,” and that the end 
should be an enlarged print ; but unless full 
care is taken with the negative at every 
part, the early “end” of that negative 
will be the dustbin. 
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Every week one or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. "һе 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and the 


hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class-ef 


subject. 


Probably there are more plates used for 
landscape pictures by amateur photo- 
graphers than for all other subjects put 
together. Nor is this to be wondered at 
when one considers the endless variety 
of nature on all sides of us, whether 
we live in towns or country. 

Now amongst all this immense variety 
it is very helpful to try and get some 
sort of system or group classification of 
subjects, so that when studying any par- 
ticular example which takes our fancy, we 
may mentally compare it with other simi- 
lar subjects, and so profit by past failures. 


A.—KILLIECRANKIE PASS. 


For this reason it is useful to group our 
ideas round such general types or classes 
as foreground landscape, open or mid-dis- 
tance landscape, mountain scenery, pas- 
toral scenes, with or without figures, and 
so on. In this way we get certain con- 
necting factors which enable us to com- 
pare similar subjects. | 

Of course, it will be easily seen that it 
is not possible, nor is it desirable, to 


By С. Н. С. Forbes. 
Technical data: Kodak film; No. 3 folding Brownie; time of day, 

Ir a.m., August; developed with Kodak tank powders in daylight ; 

srinting process, Paget self-toning. 
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attempt any lines of sharp demarcation 
between such groups. The whole object 
of such grouping is merely a mental aid 
to comparative study. 

In the three examples now before us 
it will be seen at a glance that they have 
the inclusion of water as a dominant 
common feature. Imagine for a moment 
that the water is replaced by short 
meadow grass in each case. The whole 
character would be changed, and our 
interest greatly diminished. 

Possibly some of our readers have 
noticed that many well-known landscape 
painters always, or nearly 
always, manage to include 
a peep of water some- 
where in the composition. 
This, of course, cannot be 
taken as a picture-making 
rule, but it certainly shows 
us that these painters 
attach importance to this 
feature. 

In A we have an 
example of a very com- 
mon mistake in such a 
subject, viz., the selec- 
tion of a somewhat 
elevated point of view, 
e.g., a bridge, rock, etc., 
which results in a sugges- 
tion that the spectator 18 
cut off from his subject, 
and looking down upon it, 
as it were. Experience 
seems to show us that 
where water occupies any 
important position in the 
nearer parts of the scene, 
then the point of view 
should not be very much 
above the general water level. By “ not 
very much," one means not more than 
the height of a standing figure, say 5 to 
6 feet, and often a lower view point, say 
3 to 4 feet, will be found better still. 
The reader has, no doubt, already seen 
for himself that a great deal too much of 
this river, as well as the sky, is far too 
suggestive of blank paper. ‘This tells us 
that an ortho. plate and colour screen 
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degree of sensitiveness to green, yellow, 
and orange, but that sensitiveness falls 
very far short of the sensitiveness to 
blue. 

You will now see why a photograph 


No. 1.— Uncorrected. 


taken on an orthochromatic plate, used 
by itself, is little, if any, different from 
a photograph taken on an ordinary 
plate. Though the difference between 
the blue sensitiveness and the yellow- 
green sensitiveness 15 less in the case 
of the ortho. plate than it is with the 
ordinary plate, it is still so great that 
the plate is fully exposed for blue before 
it 15 anything like exposed for the 
yellow-green and orange. 

This is so important that we will put 
it for you again in another way. You 
have, let us say, a landscape view, with 
the delicate yellow-green leaves of early 
summer, and a figure, a child, dressed 
in a fairly dark blue dress. If you 
photograph this subject on an ordinary 
plate the blue dress will impress the 
plate very rapidly, and the yellow- 
green foliage much more slowly. "When 
you develop, the blue dress will be 
much too light (2.е., too black on the 
negative), and the foliage will be much 
too dark (4.е., too clear on the nega- 
tive). We are all of us quite familiar 
with this defective rendering of the 
ordinary plate. As long as most of us 
can remember anything we can remem- 


ber being told that blue would photo- 
graph white. So we have to some ex- 
tent got accustomed to the false render- 
ing, which is a pity. When we see 
a rendering which is more nearly true 
it looks false, because it is unusual and 
our vision is imperfectly trained. 

The same thing will happen when we 
use an ortho. plate, only that as the 
plate is a little sensitive to yellow and 
green, the blue dress will impress the 
plate about as quickly as before, and 
the yellow-green foliage more quickly 
than it did, but still not quickly enough. 
We must therefore handicap the. blue 
rays in some way, and the simplest way 
is to keep part of them back by means 
of a yellow glass screen, which is more 
properly called a light filter. This 
yellow screen filters out some of the 
blue light. We wili not stop now to 
explain to you how the correct depth 
of yellowness is decided upon. It is 
not necessary for your early experi- 
ments with ortho. plates. If you buy 
any of the usual brands of ortho. plates, 
anc get a light filter increasing exposure 
about eight or ten times, you will find 
you are nicelv equipped for ordinary 
landscape work. As your lens is mounted 


No. 2.—Corrected. 


in a compound shutter you may either 
have the filter fitted in a leather lens 
cap or in а small metal mount which 
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HE platinotype process of 
making prints is too often 
looked upon by beginners as out of their 
reach, just as carbon printing is so usually 
shunned by them. But the same applies 
to platinum that was said on the last 
occasion of carbon printing—there are no 
difficulties in reality, and quite permanent 
prints are obtained of very beautiful 
quality. | 

Platinotype paper, too, is like carbon 
tissue because it is easily spoiled by 
dampness, and the consequence is that it 
is usually sold in air-tight tins, a piece of 
that pertinacious damp absorber—calcium 
chloride—being provided in the tin. If 
kept іп any other way, 7.е., without the 
calcium salt, the contents of the tin or 
packet should be used very quickly when 
once it has been opened. 


Platinotype is a daylight process, but 
the image is not printed right out like a 
P.O.P. print. It is, in fact, a most inter- 
esting mixture of printing-out and de- 
veloping. The developer is used hot or 
cold, according to the class of paper 
selected, and for the beginner it will per- 
haps be better if he buys the cold develop- 
ment variety. 

As the paper is rather sensitive to light, 
it should be handled carefully, and the 
frame loaded and the prints developed in 
feeble daylight well away from the win- 
dow, or in gaslight. The image is grey- 
ish brown in colour, and appears some- 
what confused and faint, though on de- 
velopment it quickly becomes a fine deep 
black. The best way to judge the length 
of exposure is by means of a little experi- 
ence, and a print should be one-third part 
exposed for a certain time, ar.other third 
part for double the time, and the final 
portion for three times as long as the 
first. In this way you will get a good 
idea of how deep the image ovzht to 
appear during the printing to give a suffi- 
ciently dense result on development. It 
may be taken as a general maxim that 
most platinotype papers are two or th ee 
times as sensitive as the average P.O P. 
All the details should be visible before 
the paper is removed from the frame. 

The developing solution most generally 
used is a mixture of potassium oxalate and 
sodium or potassium phosphate, but the 


Successful Printing Simply Explained. 
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formula given by the 
makers of the paper in 
their booklet of instructions is fairly сет» 
tain to be the best. The Platinotype 
Co., of 22, Bloomsbury Street, М.С 
supply special “ developing salts," and 
these should certainly be used by the be. 
ginner. Не is not likely to do better 
with any home-made developer. Тһе 
“ D” salts wil keep a long time, and 
so prove very economical. They only re- 
quire dissolving in water to be ready for 
immediate use. The process of develop- 
ing and finishing off the print is as 
follows: 

1. Make up your developer, mixing it 
in a clean measure, and having а 
thoroughly clean dish to develop in. 
Have also a second dish ready with the 
first clearing bath in it :— 


Pure hydrochloric acid .... 4 oz. 
WAIE зз Vi КОЛТУГУ 30 02. 


Tilt the dish of developer up slightly, and 
slide the print, “ film " upwards, under 
the solution, thus avoiding airbells; 
then keep the dish rocking and carefully 
watch development. 

2. When the print has gained sufficient 
density—usually in twenty-five to forty 
seconds, but not longer—take it out and 
hold it up to drain for a second or two, 
then place it in the clearing bath. The 
print should have three or four changes of 
this clearing bath, being left in each one 
{ст five or six minutes at least, and by 
then the whites will have become quite 
pure. Prints are lastly washed for half 
an hour in running water, surface dried 
with clean blotting paper or absorbent 
paper, and clipped up to dry. 

Finally, do not forget that the develop- 
ing solution must not be used too fre- 
quently; have plenty of developer and 
of clearing solutions, and you will expe- 
rience little trouble. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A BEGINNER 
YOURSELF, WILL YOU PLEASE 
DRAW THE ATTENTION OF 
ANY FRIEND WHO IS ONE, 
TO THE NOVICE'S МОТЕ-ВООК» 


IHE AMAILUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
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THe AMATEUR PHO 
вв G PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Тһе Weekly Competitions of ‘The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special Prizes for Beginners. 


> 


[1 


Every week one or 


tw 


о prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and the 


hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class of 
subject. (See p. 548 “ Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.”) 


The introduction of figures in landscape 
and other outdoor scenes is a matter 
which calls for no little skill and acute 
observation if the result is to be satisfac- 
tory. In fact, it reminds one of violin 
playing, in the sense that when it is 
thoroughly well done the effect is charm- 
ing, but if badly done one begins to sniff 
murder in the air. Between these two 
extremes there is a considerable range of 
indifferent and often somewhat irritating 
work. It will therefore be profitable to 
consider a few guiding principles, with a 
view to avoiding the more flagrant mis- 
takes. 


A.—STEPPING STONES. 


Technical data: Piate, 20th Century S.R.; exposure, 2 secs. ; lens, 
R R.; time of day, 3 p.m., August; developer, М.О,; printing pro- 


cns, FOP. 


In A we have an example of care. 
ful print making which, from a technical 
point of view, is nearly satisfactory. The 
original print suggests a negative that has 
had barely sufficient exposure, so that 
the darker parts are lacking in gradation. 
The failing in this direction, however, is 
not very serious. But the first thing that 


By B. W. D:dos. 
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strikes one is the problem, why ever did 
the photographer arrange the three couples 
to be photographed in the middle of a 
river? It is not easy to imagine a 
more uncomfortable and inappropriate 
place for figures to stand than on a lot 
of slippery stones, surrounded by water. 
The spectator is made quite uncomfort- 
able by the expectancy of seeing some of 
these people slip into the water. The 
next point is the very formal all.in-a-row 
rind of arrangement of the figures, and the 
third unsatisfactory feature is that every 
one of these six people is staring with 
his or her might and main at the photo- 
grapher, who, we imagine, 
is doing gymnastics with 
his camera on the top of 
а rock and running great 
risk of a ducking. 

Now let us imagine 
these six people away 
from this scene, and their 
place taken by an old 
Shepherd, followed by 
his dog, as he is just 
passing from the bridge 
and turning up the lane— 
or let us imagine a fisher- 
man in  wading boots 
casting his trout fly, all- 
intent on his occupation 
and apparently ignorant 
of the existence of a 
camera within a mile of 
him. How different 
would be the effect of 
such figures, appropriate 
to the scene and natur- 
ally occupied ! 

Turn we now to our 
second example (B). Were 
three young fellows out 
for a ramble, they would, naturally 
enough, propose a few minutes’ rest on 
the gate. There is nothing obviously un- 
usual in such an incident, but here 
again we have the common mistake of 
some (though not all) of the figures staring 
at the camera. Their pose апа expression 
at once suggests “ camera ”; and thus we 


B.—ToOuRISTS THREE. 


process, Imperial Р.О.Р. 


feel that absence of unconscious natural- 
ness which is so desirable in figures with 
landscape subjects. The suggestion of 
* camera " seems very nearly always to 
suggest acting a part, assuming a certain 
pose and expression. It is just this con- 
sciousness of being photographed that one 
should aim at avoiding. 
We may here also take 
note of the importance of 
the background to one's 
figures. Just at first one 
might imagine that the 
distant tree behind these 
three young fellows was 
some bush or other rest- 
ing on their shoulders. 
We once saw the photo- 
graph of a man standing 
in a field. In the distance 
was the village church. 
The steeple of the church 
just came behind the 
man’s head and suggested 
a fool’s cap, to the utter 
spoiling of what might 
easily have been made a 
pleasing picture. The 
moral is, therefore, keep 


By E. G. Collison. 


Technical aata: Plate, Imferial S. R.; exposure, 1/25 sec. ; stop, 
Fist; time of day, 7.30 a.m., April; developer, pyro-soda; printing 


(C) we have an instance 
of a garden group. Some 
very pleasing pictures 
may be made in this way, 
but one must be very 
careful to keep the ar- 
rangement as simple as 
possible, or confusion is 
likely to result. In tlie 
case before us it will be 
seen that the little family 
group 18 considerably 
overshadowed in impor. 
tance by the chair, lad- 
der, window, trellis-work; 
etc. It would have been 
better to have dealt with 
the figures on a rathet 
larger scale, and omitted 
а corresponding portion 
of their surroundings. 
It is certainly an advan- 
tage in the print to have 
the figures—bar the baby 
—not staring ай the 
camera. In this respect 
the youngster does not 
count. But, by the way, it may be pointed 
out that one can hardly have less desir- 
able things for a background than a liney 
brick wall or trellis-work. The small de- 
tails only serve to irritate the eye and 
distract attention from the figures, which 
should, of course, be the chief interest of 
the picture. 


an eye on the back. | 
- C.—FAmMILY GROUP. By E. C. H. Morris 
u 
grounds behind yo Е Technical data ч Piate, 77; оға F 7М207655); e vposure, gS¢CS., stof, 
figures. Р F/30 ; developer, pyio soda; p inline process, Ensyna, printed by 
In our third example gaslight. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your photography? If so, write to the 


Editor of “Тһе A. Р. and P. N.," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


He will help you. 
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may take five minutes, ten or even 
twenty minutes to darken to the depth 
of the dark or standard tint of the Bee 
meter. To wait so long is tedious, and 
the use of the light tint or quarter tint 
means that this time of testing -the 
light is reduced to a quarter—two and 
a half minutes instead of ten, say—a 
considerable saving of time. When you 
bought your meter you got two sepa- 
rate dials, one with a dark tint, and 
the other with a light tint on it. You 
have been using the dark tint for your 
recent outdoor work, so that the first 
thing to do is to change the dials. No! 
do not change them there, near to the 
window. Even if the sensitive paper 
is only exposed to that light for a 
moment it will be slightly fogged, and 
ali your future measurements on that 
piece of paper will be slightly in- 
accurate. It is safest to change the 
dial in the dark-room, but, at all events, 
you should do it in the darkest part of 
the room, if you do change in a day- 
lighted room. Better mark the dials 
“ light ’’ and “ dark," respectively, on 
the backs, so that you will never be in 
doubt as to which is which. While you 
are changing the dials we will set up 
your camera, but you had better fix up 
the copying board and easel yourself, 
so that you may get some practice in 
“ squaring up." We will take an 
ordinary 5 by 4 P.O.P. print, and focus 
up on that. You must rack out the 
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camera to double the ordinary landscape 
extension, for always when copying the 
same size the lens will work at double 
ils principal focal length. 

Here, see, is a little diagram showing 
the original: print, and the plate in the 
dark slide, both by solid black lines, 
while the camera and lens are indicated 
by dotted lines. Your lens is of six 
inches focal length, and you will notice 
that the distances from diaphragm to 
both the original and the plate are 
equal, each being twelve inches. This 
is an invariable rule with any sym- 
metrical lens, the distance on each side 


of the diaphragm being double the focal 
length of that particular lens. 

Now, as a great deal of copying is 
required the “same size,” or, as process 
workers say, ''scale," this forms a 
good starting point. Having focussed 
we will hang the meter on a stout pin 
pushed into. the easel alongside the 
print, so that the measurement is that 
of the light actually falling on the print. 
When you have got the time the pape. 
takes to darken to match the light tint, 
you have done with the meter. It is 
not necessary to use the scales at all. 
It is well, however, that we should jot 
down this meter time on a slip of paper. 
We have dealt with the factor No. 1. 

Factor No. 2 is the subject. We need 
not explain that a very dark oi! paint- 
ing will require more exposure than a 
light pencil drawing, or that a red 
carbon print will need longer than a 
black carbon print. This is fairly 
obvious, and if we arrange the various 
classes of prints in a table according to 
their darkness, and colour, and surface, 
glossy or otherwise, we can refer to 
this table when any particular type of 
original is being copied. Here is a 
table, to which you may add, as you 
go on working, any other kind of 
original, placing it in whatever class 
you find it necessary :— 


Seconds 
er 
minute. 
г Clean bromide print, light en- 
graving, light water-colour ... 2 
> Glazed purple P.O.P., engrav- 
ing, dark water-colour ...... wa? 
3 Brown P.O.P., dark engraving, 
мкортарыь „аә, —M- 8 
4 Red engraving or carbon print, 
oil painting ...... bai dde er AA 15 
5. Dark oil painting, miniature... 30 
б DIO ОШ HUBER, эзы з-нан . ба 


The figures in the last column of this 
table mean, for example, that as our 
sensitive paper has to-day taken four 
minutes to darken, we must expose for 
four seconds per minute, ог sixteen 
seconds, for we are copying a purple 
P.O.P. print. If we were copying a 
miniature we should give thirty seconds 
for each minute of meter time, or, to 
put it another way, the exposure would 
be just half the meter time. 

But, you ask, what about the plate 
and the stop? Quite right, these are 
our next two factors, and we must fix 
them in order to give any value to our 
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> INGER marks оп 
a plate or print 
should be avoided at all costs. The sen- 
sitive film of a plate or piece of paper 
is one of the most delicate things known 
in chemistry, and the least touch with a 
damp finger is almost certain to show up 
as a black or white “ stain.” Even when 
your hands feel quite dry they always 
contain sufficient moisture of an acid 
nature to mark the sensitive film, but 
when working in the dark they are very 
likely to become contaminated with de- 
veloper, hypo, toning solution, or some 
such thing, and woe betide the plate 
whose film is marked by fingers dirtied 

in this manner. 

There are a right and wrong way of 
doing everything, even taking hold of a 
plate, and the right way is shown in the 
accompanying photographs. In fig. 1 
you will see that the amount of contact 
between fingers and film is reduced to an 
absolute minimum; the plate is laid on 
the palm and fingers of the hand, and 


just made safe and prevented from slip- 
ping by the pressure against the top of it 
of the ball of the thumb. In this way 
there is no possibility of finger marks 


He will help you. 
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Handling a Dry Plate or Negative. 


being formed, and with a little practiée 
you will find it quite easy to handle all 
plates in this way, when loading a da- 


Fig. 2. 


slide or sheath, or manipulating during 
development, etc. If it is desired to look 
at the surface of a plate, or look through 
a negative, or handle several negatives, 
the best method of holding is shown in 
fig. 2. In this case the plate is held by 
the edges only. 

Prints are not quite so easily handled, 
but it is only more particularly before 
toning that you need fear to touch the 
film, although it should, of course, be 
avoided afterwards as well. Some more 
fastidious workers handle their prints with 
tweezers, but this is not at all necessary. 
It is better not to trim your prints before 
toning them, as is often recommended on 
the grounds of economy; as then, if you 
handle the edges of the prints, which are 
afterwards to be cut off, finger marks on 
them will matter nothing at all. 

It is only a matter of practice, coupled 
with a little care, to avoid finger marks 
altogether, and every beginner should en- 
deavour to produce pictures without them ; 
once formed, they are exceedingly diffi- 
cult things to remove. 


Have you any query or point of difficulty in your photography? If 
so, write to the Editor of “Тһе A. P. and P. М.,” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Every week one ог two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and the 
hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class of 
subject. (Seep. 572 “Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.”) 


It is a remarkable and significant fact 
that the children of all peoples and 
races, civilised and otherwise, love 
flowers ; and surely it is a good sign when 
we grown-up children are not ashamed 
to find a joy in the contemplation of their 
beauty of form, grace of arrangement, ex- 
quisite harmony of colour, delicate per- 
fume, and most wondrous adaptation of 
the design to invite the visits of friendly 
insects, and defences against hurtful foes, 
etc. Truly the humblest little wayside 
weed that grows contains within its life’s 
cycle food for study by the greatest mind. 

Therefore the application of photo- 
graphy to plant studies of all kinds is 


People who know nothing about the 
matter airily dismiss the subject by say- 
ing, “ If you expose two or three plates 


B.—STiLL LIFE. 


Тссйп са? data: Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; exposure, 
23 minutes; lens, Beck; stop, Ғ|г2; time of day, 
4 p-m., /uly; developer, M.Q.; enlarged оп to 
Twentieth Century bromide. 


By C. Selano-Hodges. 


on such a subject, one of them is sure to 
be all right." But in flower photography 
there is a good deal more to be considered 
than securing а fairly good technical 
negative. Every plant has a character, 
and its portrait should tell its character. 
In A, one at once feels that there is some- 
thing lacking. First of all, the three 
flowers are stiffly and formally arranged at 
the corners of an equilateral triangle. 
The “ sitters ” have all three got their 
faces staring at the camera аз though 
protesting against such formal arrange- 
ment. Then, again, how come these 
plants to be without leaves? 
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A,— NARCISSUS. 


By W. A. Attridge. 


Technical data: Plate, Imperial O-tho S.R.; 
exposure, 4 minutes; dens, К.К.; stop, F|8; March; 
developer, М.О.; printing process, Paget 5.7. 


good for mind and body, and provides the 
best kind of recreation—viz., a thorough 
change of occupation. 
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Now a flower, by its very nature and 
essence, is a soft, tender, delicate thing ; 
but in our plant it looks more like a piece 
of hard, white metal or cold pottery. The 
suggestion of translucency is absent, and 


C.—FoxcLovEs. 


By D. Summerfield. 


Technical data: Pilate, Imperial Ortho. S.R. 
backed; exposure, 30 seconds; lens, R.R.; step, 
Fí32; time of day, 7 p m., July; developer, M.Q.; 
printing process, Sotto Sel/-toning. 


we miss the adequate suggestion of deli- 
cate lights and shades. ‘The subject evi- 
dently did not have enough light and 
shade contrast, and the negative has been 
over-developed, and so we have lost what 
suggestion of gradation there was present 
in the high lights. 

In B we have quite a different set 
of conditions. There is more sugges- 
tion of light and shade, but we have far, 
far too much subject matter crowded 
up into this small space. The result is 
confusing rather than pleasing. It is a 
case of not seeing the wood because of the 
trees. As a rule, the simpler the arrange- 
ment and less quantity of matter, the 
more effective the picture. 

Then again, to make confusion twice 
confounded, there is introduced a piece 
of highly ornamented pottery, in the form 
of a handled vase, which apparently is 
resting on the frame of the picture. 

It may be laid down as a good working 
rule for flower photography that the less 
vase, etc., seen the better, and what is 
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Prizes for Beginners. 


seen should be free from pattern, non- 
shiny and as inconspicuous as possible. 

With regard to backgrounds, these may 
preferably be quite plain or perhaps 
slightly graduated, but it is seldom good 
to have a very dark or very light back- 
ground, especially if such strong back- 
ground results in strongly marked con- 
trasts. 

The backgrounds in A and B are 
neither quite black nor quite white, but 
Carry contrast effects quite far enough. 

In C we have quite a change, of 
scene—and the picture takes us out@6f 
the house and away into the open 
country, away from bricks and mortars 
. We here see how a natural background 
like this tree trunk makes a very agree- 
able variety. But, of course, the young 
reader must not rush off to the concifision 
that a tree trunk background constitutes 
the royal road to success. 

The worker here has made two nils- 
takes. In the first place it was an error 
to cut the specimens and then lean then 
up against the tree trunk, and in the next 
place it was a mistake to bunch up a dot 
of flower stalks in this way. It would 
have had a far better effect if one or two 
specimens had been cut off close to the 
ground, brought here, and then put in 
the ground as though growing here. This 
pardonable bit of arranging nature can 
usually be managed with the aid of one 
or two short, stout twigs put in the 
ground and the transplanted specimens 
steadied with a few pieces of soft, dark- 
coloured string. Children should be 
warned that foxglove (digitalis) is a dan- 
gerously poisonous plant. 
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| DO YOU WANT TO SELL OR EXCHANGE 
THAT OLD CAMERA OR LENS? 
The attention of amateur photo- 
graphers generally, and beginners 
іп particular, is directed to the 
special facilities offered for obtain- 
ing apparatus and materials through 
the “A. P.” Sale and Exchange 
columns. In advt. supplement of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. (see head- 
ing of Sale and Exchange adver- 
tisements) are stated the conditions 
and charges for small announce- 
ments. If you want a camera, or 
wish to dispose of your old one, or 
effect an exchange of apparatus or 
| materials, no better medium for 
enabling it to be done quickly and 
to the best advantage can be sug- 
| gested than the Sale and Exchange 
columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
| GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
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photographs You are not satisfied with 
lack grass and trees, or with the blue 
of the: sky rendered by white paper. 
From the practical point of view then 
you must consider three points: (1) 
The selection of your light filter and 
orthochromatic plate; (2) the de- 
termination of what is called the multi- 


plying factor of your filter, that is to 
say, how many times the filter will in- 
crease the exposure; (3) the illu- 
mination of the “dark-room.” It is 
not necessary for us to recommend any 
special brand of orthochromatic plate 
when all are so good. We may say, 
however, that we do not advise you to 
commence with a panchromatic plate. 
Practically all the makers put a brand 
of yellow-green-sensitive plates on the 
market, and any of these will be found 
excellent. Each worker doubtless has 
his favourite brand, and we would urge 
that having made your selection you 
should stick to it— for this summer, at 
all events. Get accustomed to it. Do 
not try all, for your limited experience 
will not enable you to decide what 
advantages are possessed by any par- 
ticular plate, and what disadvantages. 
Any of the ortho. plates given in our 
Rapid and Extra Rapid groups each 
month will work well, though two or 
three of them are panchromatic plates, 
and should not be selected until a little 
experience has been gained with plates 
that do not need to be handled in the 
dark. 

Now the scientist will tell «you that 
whatever the plate you select, you must 
have a light filter specially adjusted to 


it. That is to say, he will desire a filter 
which will handicap the blue to pre- 
cisely the correct amount. In popular 
phraseology, the filter must be of the 
exactly correct depth and colour, the 
right colour and the right strength of 
colour. This is, from his point of view, 
quite correct, but in actual practice 
workers have found that 
very frequently more 
pleasing results аге 
obtained if the colour 
correction is not quite 
complete. We know that 
the ordinary uncorrected 
plate renders  sunlit 
grass far too dark. We 
know that sunlit grass is 
a bright yellowish green. 
The complete colour cor- 
rection often gives a 
distinctly snowy appear- 
ance to sunlit grass, and 
conveys a false impres- 
sion. The scientist tells 
us that this is because 
we have become accus- 
tomed to the absolute 
untruth of the ordinary 
“black grass” photograph, and do not 
know the truth when we see it. This 
is only partially and in some cases so. 
The painter differentiates sunlit grass 
from snow or hoar frost by means of 
colour, and as a general rule more 
pleasing photographic renderings of 
landscape will be obtained by using a 
light filter which will give partial 
colour correction, if we may be per- 
mitted an expression which is to some 
extent a contradiction in terms. For 
all-round work in landscape we sug- 


gest that you get a filter which will in- 
crease exposure about eight or ten 
times with the yellow-green-sensitive 
plate used. A filter which only increases 
exposure two or three times makes very 
little difference in the result, and a 
filter giving twenty or twenty-five times 
increase of exposure, in addition to the 
rest of the result appearing *over- 
corrected,” necessitates such an increase 
of exposure as to make some subjects 
impossible, 

Now let us look at your dark-room 
illumination. We see vou have some 
ruby fabric and an ordinary batswing 
gas burner. Two thicknesses of ruby 
fabric with one of yellow in front of 
this light, or of a sixteen candle-power 
electric lamp, will be safe if you avoid 
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PRACTICAL 


NE of the 
reasons 
why street 
photogra- 
phy is so 
interesting 
is the ever- 
present element of 


the unexpected 
happening. Far 
more often than 


not what one ex- 
pects to happen 
does not happen, 
while frequently 
unthought of does 


some incident 


quite 
happen, and presents chances for an in- 


teresting or picturesque result—only to 
melt away again. just before we have had 
the “ nous" or “ gumption "— whichever 
term you  prefer—to seize the unique 
opportunity. 

For this reason, perhaps, it is that 
street camera work has been called the 
sporting branch of photography— being 
nearest to the sport of shooting, where 
mind, hand, and eye have all to act har- 
moniously and instantly. 

1. Now in this note it must be under- 
stood that while street photography in- 
cludes buildings which. call for certain 
careful treatment, yet street photography 
in our present sense is chiefly connected 
with the moving elements of traffic, 
vehicles of all kinds, and, of course, 
human beings. So that it comes to this. 
street photography deals with moving 
objects surrounded by buildings. We 
have, therefore, to take both these classes 
of subjects into consideration at the 
same time. 

2. We can dismiss the building back- 
ground question in a few words, so far 
as we are immediately concerned, and 
defer its nicer consideration to another 
chapter. The special points to take note 
of are primarily two. First of all, the 
plate or film should be kept as nearly in 
a vertical plane as possible. Any marked 
tilting up of the camera will probably 
make the buildings look as though they 
were falling backwards. Therefore 
instead of tilting the camera upward it 
is far better to raise the sliding front and 
lens. The other caution refers to the 
need of care so as to hold the camera top 
horizontal—otherwise one may easily give 
an earthquaky look to the scene. This, 
however, is not so important a matter as 
tilting the camera upwards, as the side 
tilt can usually be rectified by careful 
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trimming of the print, but the tilting ap 
of the lens effect cannot be so correctéd, 

3. The next point to take special not 
of is the fact that the buildings around 
are all cutting off some of the sky hight 
which would fall upon our figures, \саг 
riages, etc., if the buildings were absent, 
The narrower the street, and the tallé? 
the buildings, the more light is being cý 
off. If, for example, we compare the 
angle of sky light falling on a figure 
group in the middle of Trafalgar Square 
with the angle of sky light available in 
the middle of, let us say, the Strand, the 
difference would be probably about eight 
or ten to one. This explains many of the 
under-exposure failures in narrow streets. 

4. The next point is that the nearer a 
figure is to the camera the /onger the 
exposure should be, and yet the nearer 
the figure is the more rapidly its image 
flits across the plate, and so the guicker 
the exposure should be. We are, there- 
fore, between two stools. The way out of 
the difficulty is “ avoid very near moving 
figures." 

5. I have just said avoid near moving 
figures. There is yet another good reason 
for avoiding near figures, at rest cr 
moving, viz., that if with near figures we 
also include distant building and perhaps 
other figures, our very near figures appear 
to be giants, and altogether out of pro- 
portion with the rest of the picture. This, 
of course, applies equally well in other 
outdoor figure work, e.g., seaside, farm 
scenery, etc., where very near figures are 
brought into contrast with distant objects. 

6. Another very common mistake іп 
street views is that of including far too 
much subject matter—either in the way 
of a “ mixed medley " of figures scattered 
about the scene, and usually having little 
or no connection with еасһ other—or 
showing us long rows of auite uninterest- 
ing buildings, which make one ask, 
“ Whyever did the fellow waste a plate 
on such an uninteresting view? " By far 
the most interesting and picturesque 
street pictures are those which show quite 
a small bit of subject on a not very large 
nor very small scale. For instance, half 
a dozen people sheltering under a shop 
blind during a rain storm, a group of 
youngsters plaving marbles in a side 
street, the postman giving “ Mary” а 
valentine, etc. Small groups, r.e., not 
exceeding, let us say, half a dozen 
figures, are, as a rule, far more satisfac- 
torv than larger groups, and a part of a 
building is better than the whole. 
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The Weekly Competitions of “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special 
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NEGINNEI 


Every week one or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and the 
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CRITICISED! 


hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class of 


subject. 


A glance at the three prints selected for 
special notice this week will show us that 
their connecting link is that the chief 
feature of interest is an animal. 

The first thing to note is that we can 
deal with animals in two slightly different 
ways. First, 4.е., as animal portraits, 


A.—"' Cats!" By Miss G. Osborne. 
[ Technical data: Plate, Paget S.R. backed; ex- 
posure, 1-25th sec. ; stop, FS; time of day, 10 a.m., 
August; developer, No. 2; printing process, Simplex 
matt, 


where the chief aim is to bring out some 
feature or characteristic of a subject 
quite apart from its surroundings, its 
occupations, or its human interest. 
Second, we may deal with animals as 
parts of group pictures, f.e., where their 


‘Satisfactory. 


(See p. 596, * Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.”) 


relationship to mankind, or the animal’s 
own natural surround, becomes a matter 
of considerable importance in the picture. 

Now, in our three prints this week 
we have examples of the first of the 
above classes, and it will easily be seen 
that in this class we have a very wide 
choice of subject and treatment open to 
us. Thus іп fig. A we have а single 
animal, viz., dog ; in fig. B we have a 
group of two animals, f.e., sheep and 
lamb; while in C we have a dog with 
man or boy. 

Let us look at these three a little more 
closely. 

(A.) Here the best point of the picture 


By L. A. Horrax. 


В.--5нЕЕР AND LAMB. 

Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. backed; ex- 
posure, 1-45th sec.; time of day, 12 noon, March; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Kodak Solio 
ا‎ 
1s the capital suggestion of life, activity, 
movement. There is no doubt about the 
dog being very much alive; the cock of 
the head on one side, while it suggests 
the probability of the dog being afflicted 
with astigmatism, gives one an impres- 
sion of the active character of this par- 
ticular dog. But against this, one has to 
take note of two somewhat unsatisfactory 
points, viz., the lower margin of the print 
cuts off the toe of the dog in a very un- 
comfortable manner, and, secondly, the 
background is too patchy to be quite 
The background itself is 
right enough and quite appropriate, but 
what is wanted is a little toning down 
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either on the negative or print (or both) 
of the many small patches of rather too 
strongly contrasted light and shade. If 
the reader will take a soft pencil and 
lightly go over most of the light patches 
of the print, he will at once see how 
important it is to keep the contrasts of 


By Miss L, Keeton. 


C.— ‘SHAKE IT!" 

Technical data: Plate, 20th Century; lens, К.А. ; 
exposure, 1-25th sec, ; stop, Fjtó; time of day, 1 p.m., 
August; dei cloper, Kodak ; printing process, 20th 
Century Р.О.Р. toned and fixed. 
such a background well subdued, so that 
the background does not assert itself and 
compete with the figure or animal. 

(B.) The most attractive feature here is 
the agreeable suggestion of strong light, 
but the very dark rendering of the bank 
of trees in the mid-distance gives the 
print a somewhat unsatisfactory sugges- 
tion of night, or artificial light, which is 
not very appropriate to the scene. The 
original print certainly gives one the im- 
pression of a negative which has had 
barely sufficient exposure, and the print- 
ing has also been carried a trifle too far. 
It is quite likely that a less contrastful 
print might be obtained from the nega- 
tive by using a printing paper with a 
slightly rough surface, and not carrying 
printing quite so far. Other beginners 

may take the hint from this promising 
little print, that simplicity of subject is 
one of the foundation stones of successful 
picture making. Most beginners in such 


Prizes for Beginners. 


a case would have been tempted to in- 
clude two or three dozen sheep if they 
could find them together. The result would 
almost certainly be confusion. But here 
a couple of animals is amply sufficient to 
interest us. (The odd one in the distance 
might quite well have been omitted, bút 
its inclusion or omission is not a ver N 
important matter either way.) 

C introduces us to the idea of including 
a figure along with the animal, andet 
may be said at once that this means 
introducing difficulties as well. But,/first 
of all, we note two or three undesirable 
features, e.g. (1) an ugly triangular patch 
of dark in the left lower corner; (2) ап 
unpleasantly high horizon line, due #0 
the camera being too high above ground 
level; (3) a somewhat “unpleasant cons 
fusion between the human figure and the 
houses and hedge beyond him. The 
print, generally, is a little too contrastful, 
and gives one the idea of a negative 
slightly under-exposed and over-de- 
veloped. 

As a dog picture it is not very interest- 
ing, as one finds a little difficulty in 
deciding which part is dog and which 15 
handkerchief. One’s interest is not par- 
ticularly strongly drawn either towards 
the dog or the youth, and one cannot get 
away from the feeling that the whole 
thing is “ performed " entirely for the 
benefit of the photographer. Thus this 
print is chiefly useful to us in showing us 
things to avoid, and for that reason it is 
worth careful attention. 


Do you Want to Sell or Exchange 
that Old Camera or Lens ? 


The attention of amateur photo- 
graphers generally, and beginners 


in particular, is directed to the 

| special acilities offered for obtain- 
ing apparatus and materials through 

| the “A. P." Sale and Exchange 

columns. In advt. supplement of 

THE А. P. AND P. М. (see head- 

ing of Sale and Exchange adver- 

tisements) are stated the conditions 

and charges for small announce- 

ments. If you want a camera, ог 

| wish to dispose of your old one, or 
effect an exchange of apparatus or 

| materials, no better medium for 

| enabling it to be done quickly and 
to the best advantage can be sug- | 
gested than the Sale and Exchange | 
columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 

| GRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
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any moment when a suitable sky pre- 
sents itself, it may be secured without 
delay. ; 

Yes; you will most likely secure 
better negatives with the 5 by 4 stand 
camera than you would with a hand 
camera. Remember that although the 


. Хо. 2. 


exposure is very short for а sky in the 
ordinary way, you are going to use 
your light filter, and that will increase 
the exposure ten times. Besides, as you 
take a good many landscapes on 5 by 4 
plates, you will need sky negatives of 
that size, and while you cannot well 
use a quarter-plate sky negative for a 
5 by 4 picture, you can always do the 
reverse. Another point worth bearing 
in mind in this connection is that sky 
negatives should be taken on the oblong 
way of the plate, and not upright, un- 
less, of course, a sky is being taken for 
some special purpose. If you take 
upright skies, you will not be able to 
use them for the full width of an oblon 

picture, whereas an oblong sky will 
serve for either way on, the cases where 
a depth of sky of more than 3% inches 
is required being very rare. So when 
setting up your camera turn the re- 
versing back to the oblong position, 
and fix the light filter in position. Then 
you may focus on the sky. No! You 
wil find it better not to point the 
camera up at all. Instead, keep the 
top of the tripod quite level, and you 
can then swing the camera round to 
right or left as may be necessary. Of 
course, this level position will give you 
too much foreground, and you must 
raise the front until you show along the 
top edge of your ground glass focus- 
sing screen, only a narrow strip of sky- 
line. Now you have your apparatus 
so arranged that you cam quite rapidly 
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make an exposure оп any massing of 
cloud. 

The exposure to give? Well, unless 
the clouds are exceedingly delicate, 
fleecy clouds against the blue sky, you 
will do very well to give a tenth of the 
exposure which you would give for an 
ordinary subject. Test the light with 
your Bee meter, and find what the 
indicated exposure is. This, as we 
have already seen, is right for the 
“average subject,” that is, any subject 
the darkest shadow in which is between 
ten and thirty feet away. Now this ex- 
posure must be multiplied by ten, be- 
cause ten is the “ multiplying factor” 
of your light filter. Then take a tenth 
of this “average subject” exposure, 
and you have the exposure through 
your filter for the sky. Of course, you 
do not need to first multiply by ten and 
then divide by ten again, and with the 
multiply-ten filter you may take the 
ordinary reading of your meter for the 
average subject without a filter, and 
use that as the exposure for your sky 
with the filter. This gives you your 
exposure іп a moment and without cal- 
culation. 

In selecting your skies you will need 
to remember certain things. For in- 
stance, try to secure a certain amount 
of concentration. Do not have the most 
brightly lighted clouds on the edges of 
your ground-glass. Here is a fine mass 
of cloud which you may secure if you 


are quick. Having decided on making 
the exposure, you want to move the 
camera round until the principal mass 
of cloud occupies тһе intended 
position on the screen, and then 
tightening the tripod screw, set the 
shutter, insert the dark slide, and with- 
out delay make the exposure. The 


HAT shall 

1 take away 
with me for the 
holidays? This 
is а question 
that arises with 
every enthusiast when making arrange- 
ments and plans for the summer holidays. 

Although much is to be said for the 
plan of developing nothing until one re- 
turns home—merely exposing plates or 
films while away—this is not by any 
means a satisfactory way of doing things 
for the beginner. A year or two ago one 
of our best known photographic workers 
went to Switzerland for several weeks, 
and exposed some hundreds of plates, 
keeping them until his return for their 
development; every single plate was 
ruined owing to a speck of dust having 
prevented his shutter from closing pro- 
perly, the whole of the négatives being 
streaked across the middle with fog in 
consequence. Had he developed even the 
first half-dozen, and so discovered the 
shutter trouble, all the other exposures 
might have been saved. 

Besides such accidents as these, errors 
may easily be made in exposure, and 
thus every amateur will be wise if he de- 
velops at least one or two of his pictures 
before risking his whole stock of plates 
or films. When using roll-films, it will 
be always wiser, as well as more con- 
venient, to take away rolls of six, not 
twelve, exposures. 

The necessary apparatus for developing 
a few plates while away need not be either 
bulky or heavy. Two dishes will suffice, 
and these may be of xylonite or papier 
maché; in the case of a quarter-plate 
camera being used, one quarter-plate and 
one half-plate dish should be taken, the 
larger one for fixing or washing; a two 
ounce measure, and a short glass rod 
should be taken, as well as some tabloid 
or cartridge developers. These com- 
pressed, concentrated developers make 
things very easy for the amateur ; nearly 
all kinds of developers can now be ob- 
tained in tablet form—one or two being 
dissolved in each ounce of water with the 
aid of the glass rod. Hypo may quite 
conveniently be taken in crystal form,as a 
pound packet takes up very little room, 
and keeps quite well. 

Although there are many forms of fold. 
ing ruby lamps made with some red flexible 
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material, the hock-bottle lamp is Wy 
perhaps the most convenient; the orange 
glasses of these lamps are very thick and 
strong, and the lamps give a splendid 
light with an ordinary candle. A printin 
frame and a packet of P.O.P.—preferabl 
self-toning—will enable one to make 
rough prints to test the quality of the 
negatives. The darkroom: This has to 

the bedroom as a general rule, and hence 
any developing or loading of dark slides 
has to be done at night. 

If the beginner is in any doubt about 
development of an occasional plate, he 
cannot do better than take one of the 
developing tanks now on the market. He 
should get one that will enable develop- 
ment, fixing and washing to be conducted 
without removal of the plate from the 
rack. 

It must always be remembered at the 
seaside that the light is particularly 
strong, and that exposures must be made 
very short. It will be found a good plan 
to make two or three exposures on the 
same subject at first, giving different 
lengths of time, and to compare carefully 
the results after development. The light 
is at its very brightest during June and 
July, and hence plates which possess as 
much latitude as possible should be 
chosen. Do not go away with a lot of 
very rapid plates; choose some of 
medium rapidity—about 175 or 200 H. and 
D.; your proportion of good negatives 
will probably be much greater, 

Lastly, if the bother of taking away 
dishes and materials seems too great, or 
you have not room for them, do not omit 
to take away an exposure meter; the help 
and guidance these meters give will only 
be fully appreciated on finding how 
greatly they increase the proportion of 
successful negatives taken on a holiday 
and developed on coming home. 
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The Weekly Competitions of “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special Prizes for Beginners. 
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(C.) In this picture we 


с pa epa have a somewhat more 
” a ERS é PRI N 1: S Е ambitious effort, and, it 
е may also be confessed, a 
T more interesting and pic- 
Ei CRI 1: ІСІ SE р:: Р torial result. At the same 


time, the print serves to 
drive home several im- 
portant points. The first 
of these is that it is not 


Every week one or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical.data are printed as ا‎ by the authors ; and the enough to arrange two or 
hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class oi three figures — naturally 


. ix M ho p» eee ae ” round an animal and ex- 
subject. (See p. 620, * Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.”) pect that this is sure to 


The photography of domesticated ani- interested in the man, the horse, the load give us a pictorial result. 
mals amid suitable surroundings and of hops, ог the general surroundings? There are lots of things 
naturally occupied forms a highly in- One feels a sense of overcrowding, as which are natural enough, 
teresting branch of work which offers a though the photographer's ruling idea but which are not pic- 
promising field for those who can bring was to see how much he could get on to torial, and this is a very 
thought, patience, and  perseverance to his plate. First of all, the position of common  stumbling-block 


bear upon the subject. At the same the sun was too much behind the 
time, it may be said that this is by no camera, so that we do not get enough 


in the path of most 
would-be photographers. 


S | 7 - 1 - 3 she | ects ] د‎ ү ae ; С.--“Аш or Us.’ By E. Н. Dasent: 
e ae ee ee e ыы E E ж. For example, it is quite — ppicaldatay Plate, Barnet Extra Rapid; exposure, 1-10th sec. бр 
5“; ~ “ж 2 , natural for а group like Celor ; stop, F5 time of y ma 2.30 p Ht., Ос tober developer, pyro-soday 


number of attempts in this direction, the suggesting a “ made-up thing," entirely 
proportion of successes is certainly for the photographer’s benefit. The tall 
small. But, as in all other walks, there post apparently resting on the man’s 
is always room at the top, and also, one shoulder, and (һе finger-post resting 
may add, that there is all the more credit on the horse’s back, are not very 
happy arrangements. The 
dark patch on the right 
upper corner, and also 
that near the left lower 
corner, are neither of 
then desirable or 
helpful features. What 


this to be gathered round printing process, Imperial P. Que 


à cottage door, with a lattice work back: 
ground, but this lattice work by no means 
forms а pictorial or desirable back- 
ground for such а subject. It is too 
liney and too assertive, so that one can- 
not look at the picture without seeing 
this lattice work, which, after all, is not 
of the slightest consequence or import- 
ance here; the picture, indeed, would be 
better without it than with it. 


one feels about this print 
is that the worker was 
chiefly, if not entirely, 
concerned in getting а 
good, bright, sharp-all- 
over negative of a man, 
horse, and cart, and did 


The next point is that the grouping is 
stiff, e.g., Polly on one side, Jinny on 
the other side, and Dick in the middle. 
Then, again, Polly on this side has her 
feet cut off at the ankles in a very dis: 
tressing manner, and, compared with the 
other figures, she is too near the camera, 


not pay much attention 
to pictorial arrangement 
of his subject. 

(B. Now here we have 
a very much simpler ar- 
rangement of subject- 
matter. Of course, every- 
one at once sees that it 
was a mistake for the 


so that she is made to look too big. 
Then, again, Polly does not seem to be- 
long to the group at all, but has been 
allowed to come and stand and be in- 
cluded in the picture. Jinny, on the 
further side, is chiefly occupied with 
watching the photographer and his 
doings. If, therefore, we invited both 
Polly and Jinny to step out of view for a 
By Miss E. G, Gace. groom to stand between moment, just leaving us Neddy, Dick, 


Technical data: Piate, Imperial extra rapid; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; the two horses and stare B —REAbY FOR Duty. ROTHERHAM FIRE and father, we should really have had a 
slop, Fj8 ; time of day, noon, October ; de velo Mp 7 Kodak" Ca» {ride re: at the camera. If he must STATION. By M. Hewitt. better group T hus we learn that the 


printing process, P.O.P. postcard, glossy mau е. be in the picture at all, let Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 3 secs. ; - р 
him be ада кабыр агач ч lens, R.R.; stop, Fj16 ; time of day, 12 noon, August ; fewer the figures the better our chance of 
: : — А Б 8 developer, pyro; printing process, Solio. agreeable arrangement. 
and satisfaction in a successful bout with anything except staring at the camera. 
a few difficulties. In all three examples For example, he might have been ar- 
in this chapter the pure photography ranging a strap, rubbing the horse's 


part of the business has been done in a coat, examining a hoof, etc. - м ; 
ААН ЫЛ. manner Tt агыта Борча ic will ba қ Же (uel hh Шамалы Have you any query or point of difficulty in your photography? If 


all three workers to turn their attention out just a trifle too papery, but it is only so, write to the Editor of "The A. P. and Р. NA 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
to the pictorial side. fair to say that in the original print Р 

(A.) The first thing this print suggests there is a slight suggestion of light and He will help you. 
is the question, “ Where is the focus of shade wliich is all but lost in the repro- 
interest? " Is one supposed to be chiefly duction. 
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of the modification usually required is, 
after all, fairly easy of accomplishment. 


You have the bottle of ground-glass 


varnish which we suggested you 
should get, and we will coat a waste 


No. ı 


negative from which the film has been 
carefully cleaned, and show you how 
to work on that, leaving the actual 
negative for your own manipulation. 
No, you won't spoil it, for the ground- 
glass varnish is coated on the back of 
the negative and if your pencil work 
is not quite right, you can clean off the 
whole and start again. Tackle the 
work boldly, for timidity is quite fre- 
quently a source of failure, or, at all 
events, of feebleness in the work. We 
will polish up the glass with a 
duster, to get it free from any finger- 
marks, and then, holding it level and 
by one corner, we pour over it a little 
pool of varnish, allowing it to flow to 
each corner in turn and then off the 
bottom corner back into the bottle. 
Now we gently rock the plate to pre- 
vent streakiness, and in a moment we 
Shall see the clear varnish form cloudy 
as it sets and dries, and you see our 
plate is just like a piece of purely 
ground glass. No, do mot warm the 
plate; this varnish is applied cold. 
While the varnish 15 thoroughly 
hardening, we will sharpen this BB 
Koh-i-noo: pencil to a fairly long point. 
A good pencil is essential, for any par- 


ticles of harder lead or of grit will 
scratch away the varnish. We shall 
just place this coated piece of glass 
against your negative, and holding 
them together up against the window, 
we pencil over the path, making it 
appear darker on the negative, and 
consequently darker on our finished 
print. Now, if you look at the original 
Straight print (print No. 1), you will 
see that the horizon comes just level 
with the top of the hedge on the right- 
hand side, and by slightly lightening 
the distance we shall not only destroy 
to some extent the straightness of this 
line across the print, but we shall make 
the distance look more distant. So 
we will pencil over this slightly also. 
Yes! you notice that the pencil is held 
very slanting. This gives a broader 
mark than if held in the usual way in 
writing, and renders the risk of the 
pencil marks showing as streaks in the 
print very much less. Now you see 
what you have got to do on the back 
of your negative, and also how easy it 
is. See, here is the glass showing only 
the work we have put on it (No. 4%; 
Try coating the back of your nega- 
tive with the varnish now, but be care- 
ful that whea you flow the varnish from 
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Г is a curious thing that the possession 
of a hand camera nearly always brings 
to the possessor a keen desire to try his 
hand on some subject calling for a very 
brief exposure, or what is commonly 
called high-speed work. 

It may be said at once that success 
in this department is not by any means 
an easy matter. For it requires, first 
of all, quite suitable conditions and 
apparatus, and also the power of seeing, 
thinking, and acting at one and the same 
time. Consequently, there are not a few 
ways of making mistakes, with the obvious 
consequence that one sees far more 
failures than successes. 

1. Now, first of all one should recog- 
nise the fact that objects in rapid motion 
appeal more to our wonder or surprise 
than to our imagination or admiration. 
А successful photograph of an express 
train going at sixty miles per hour, a bird 
on the wing, a bullet in mid-air, or even 
a high diver or jumping horse, appeals 
more to our head than our heart, more to 
the sense of admiration of the skill of the 
apparatus maker and photographer using 
it than to any pictorial sense. Of course, 
it should be admitted at once that there is 
plenty of room for good technical photo- 
graphy, quite apart from any picture 
making. The point to note is that the 
high-speed worker so often fails to see 
why his excellent piece of good crafts- 
manship 1з not also at once acclaimed a 
picture. There is no reason why a high- 
speed result should not be a picture—but 
the fact remains that, generally, the con- 
ditions for pictorial effect are not favour- 
able, so that the number of such pictures 
is conspicuously small. The successes in 
this direction are nearly all of them wave 
studies. 

2. The rapid movement of the object 
means a shutter exposure, and the more 
rapidly the object is moving the shorter 
must be the exposure. 

3. The nearer the camera is to the 
object, the larger the scale of the picture, 
the further the moving object is displaced 
on the ground glass, and so the shorter 
the exposure. 

4. The longer the equivalent focal length 
of the lens, the larger the image on the 
ground glass, the further it moves in а 


Some Useful Hints in Rapid Shutter 
. Work... .. 


кз - 
| | 


given time, and so the shorter... the 
exposure. ` 

9. When an object is moving away from 
the camera along the line of sighty its 
image is less altered on the ground .glass 
than when moving towards the lens. “Тһе 
greatest image displacement takes place 
when the object is moving perpendicu- 
larly across the line of sight (axis of lens). 
Consequently, the direction of movement 
relation to the line of sight is of the 
utmost importance. For it may easily 
happen that it is possible to get a pass- 
ably sharp picture of a moving object 
when viewed in one direction, but not 
when viewed from some other direction. 

6. Experience shows us that if the 
ground-glass image does not move more 
than 1-1ooth inch during the exposure, we 
are not likely, as a rule, to notice this 
degree of want of sharpness. Conse- 
quently, we may in practice take this as 
the basis of our calculations. For 
example, suppose we are using a lens of 
six inches focal length, and dealing with 
an object тоо feet away. Under these 
circumstances we may reckon that the lens 
is working at six inches from the plate. 
Therefore, as the object is 200 times as 
far away from the lens as its ground glass 
image is, it follows that the object moves 
200 times as fast as its ground-glass 
image. Now, our limit for the movement 
of the image on the ground glass or nega- 
tive is 1-10oth inch, so the moving object 
must not move more than 200 times this 
distance, 7.е., two inches. 

Now, supposing we are dealing with a 
cyclist moving across the line of sight, 
and travelling at the rate of ten miles per 
hour. This is іох1,76ох36 inches per 
60x60 seconds, 7.., 176 inches per 
second. But he must not move more 
than two inches during the opening and 
closing of the shutter, so that our ех- 
posure must be not more than 1-88th sec. 
Of course, one has to remember that in 
most movements like cycling, jumping, 
running, etc., certain parts, hand, foot, 
etc., may be at times in more rapid 
motion than the general movement of the 
body, so that calculations of this kind 
have to be interpreted by common sense 
and not pressed too hard. Тһе broad 
principles above stated should be grasped 
at the outset. 
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The Weekly Competitions of “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News” include Special Prizes for Beginners. 


print have to go in opposite ways—as 
shown in the diagram (No. 5). 

You wil find а half-plate frame 
too small, and so you may use either 
this whole-plate or a то by 8. In any 
case, a good size frame is an advantage, 
as you can lay the sky negative and 
print on it in the right position on to 
the glass in the printing frame, and you 
have room all round for your fingers 
and for making any necessary adjust- 
ments. If you find it difficult to get 
the print into just the right position on 
the sky negative you may fix the nega- 
tive to the sheet of glass in the frame 
with two little bits of stamp edging. 
This will hold it firm while you are 
moving your priat. Of course, you will 
not forget that if you do not place the 
negative and print about in the centre 
of the frame vou will not be able to 
open the frame to examine the progress 
of your sky printing without the print 
moving. Place it a little higher than 


that. Just so that you can see the 
whole of the sky and upper half of the 
print, and you will then see more 
clearly when you have the sky printed 
the correct depth. With an ordinary 
print a slight difference in depth of 
printing is often immaterial, but when 
you have the landscape printed, the 
sky must be exactly the proper depth 
to harmonise with the depth you have 
gone to in printing the landscape. 
You will secure this proper depth better 
if you can see the whole of the sky. 

Remember that as the sky negative 
is thin, the printing will be rapid—not 
takirg, in a good light, more than a 
minute or two. 

There, you have your print plus the 
sky (print No. 2). It is, perhaps, open 
to criticism, but for a first attempt it 
is distinctly good, and in this, as in 
all other manipulations in photography, 
the requisite deftness comes only by 
practice. 
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‘CrRIitIcis 


Every week one or two prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compe- 
tition (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and the 


hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class of 
subject. (See f. 644, * Amateur Photographer & Photographic News.”) 


Old buildings, like old furniture, seem 
to become imbued with something of the 
personality of those people who in the 
past have made them their daily com- 
panions. One often hears such remarks 
as, “If these stones could talk, they 
would be able to tell some stirring tales." 
As we look at Example A, we cannot but 
feel that this building has played its part 
in the eventful history of the past, and we 
are set wondering what scenes of love and 
hate, life and death, prosperity and ad- 
versity, victory and defeat, tragedy and 
comedy have been enacted within its 
walls. Such thoughts sadden the thought- 
ful mind. Its crumbling ruinous walls 
symbolise the transitory nature, notonly of 
living things, but of its inanimate stocks 
and stones. The photographer, who is 
evidently a capable and careful worker, 
has made the mistake of crowding rather 
too much on to his plate, unless in this 
case his negative was primarily intended 
for enlargement, and the point of view 
especially chosen to show a general view 
of the building from this “corner. The 
rounded corners of the print are obviously 


only fair to this worker to say that his 
original print is about double size of-our 
reproduction. In Example В we see quite 
а contrast to A in certain respects. "Here 
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B.— TH& ABBEY Ruins. Ву John G. Spicer. 
Technical data: Plate, Gem Meteor; exposure 


I-450À sec. ; lens, Optimus; stop, Еб; time of day, 


3.45 p.m., July; developer, M.Q.; printing process 
Gem Gaslight. 


which will be issued next week 
(July 5), will contain an an- 
nouncement of special interest 


we have a small piece of ruin on a com- 
paratively large scale, while in A we have 
a building of very considerable size shown 
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to Beginners. 
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Tell your friends who may 
be novices with the camera to 


order this Special Number early. 
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A.—A RUIN. ^? Ву D. Hutchison. 


Technical data’: Plate, Marion Inst. ;' exposure, Y 


sec. ; lens, Beck Symmetrical ; stop, FIS; time of day, 


4.30 p.m., October; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
rocess, contact on Cream Crayon. 


а mistake. In fact, it may very generally 
be taken for granted that anything except 
right-angle corners are undesirable. It is 
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on a scale necessarily small. In fact, we 


may take them as illustrative of the 
general view and detail view. Both are 
quite right in their way. Each has its 
special advantages, and it would be quite 
a mistake to think that all architectural 
subjects should be treated in this or that 
particular way. For example, see fig. C, 
an intermediate between the general and 
the detail view, which is again quite suit- 
able to its subject. 
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